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Ever  since  the  publication  of  the  Souvenir  Eagle  at 
the  time  of  the  completion  of  the  Poughkeepsie  Bridge 
in  1889  I have  had  in  mind  the  idea  of  writing  a history 
of  Poughkeepsie,  and  began  then  in  a rather  desultory 
way  the  collection  of  materials.  It  is  doubtful,  how- 
ever, if  the  plan  would  have  taken  definite  form  had 
not  Mr.  E.  T.  Smiley,  of  New  York,  induced  the  pub- 
lishers of  the  Eagle  to  enter  into  a contract  with  him 
for  a History  of  Poughkeepsie,  similar  to  the  histories 
he  had  been  publishing  for  other  cities.  Preliminary 
canvassing  was  done  under  his  direction,  which  showed 
that  a demand  certainly  existed  for  such  a work,  but 
finding  that  a satisfactory  history  could  not  be  written 
without  long  study  of  a great  mass  of  material,  con- 
suming much  more  time  than  had  been  anticipated,  the 
contract  was  surrendered  and  the  preparation  of  the 
history  was  turned  over  to  me  in  November,  1903. 

Much  material  for  a history  of  Poughkeepsie  had 
been  collected  since  the  publication  of  the  two  Dutchess 
County  Histories  (1877  and  1882).  Continuous  news- 
paper files  had  been  brought  together  at  the  Adriance 
Memorial  Library  or  at  Vassar  Institute,  covering  the 
period  from  1806  to  the  present,  and  a few  earlier  vol- 
umes, together  with  many  single  copies  of  the  old 
Poughkeepsie  Journal  had  been  collected  by  Mr. 

\ Henry  Booth,  Mr.  Tristram  Coffin  and  Mr.  Frank 
Van  Kleeck.  Mr.  Booth  and  Mr.  Coffin  had  long 
been  collectors  of  local  historical  documents,  very 
few  of  which  had  been  made  use  of  in  the  county  his- 
tories. Mr.  Van  Kleeck  had  preserved  in  scrap  books 
nearly  all  the  historical  sketches  and  obituary  notices 
of  prominent  citizens  published  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  years,  and  had  also  collected  many  rare  old  photo- 
graphs and  prints.  Mr.  Charles  N.  Arnold  had  saved 
many  documents  of  interest  and  value,  and  Mr.  Silas 
Wodell  had  made  an  excellent  collection  of  local  maps. 
To  these  gentlemen  I am  particularly  indebted  not 
only  for  the  use  of  their  collections,  but  also  for  many 
valuable,  suggestions  and  for  aid  in  solving  the  prob- 
lems which  have  arisen  at  all  stages  of  the  work.  Miss 
Helen  Wilkinson  Reynolds’s  genealogical  studies  and 
familiarity  with  the  early  county  records  have  also  been 
of  great  service. 


Many  newspaper  files  and  documents  of  historical 
interest  still  remain  scattered  in  the  hands  of  many 
owners,  and  ought  to  be  brought  together.  A good 
man}"  files  of  the  early  newspapers  cannot  be  found, 
but  others  are  treasured  by  their  owners  and  are  rea- 
sonably safe  from  destruction  from  evervthing  but  fire. 
I wish  to  acknowledge  indebtedness  for  much  assist- 
ance from  the  files  of  the  Dutchess  Observer  and  of 
the  Poughkeepsie  Telegraph,  in  the  office  of  the  News- 
Press  and  continuous  from  1815;  from  the  Pough- 
keepsie Journals,  1831-1844,  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
A.  G.  Tobey,  of  the  Courier;  and  from  the  early  files  of 
the  Guardian  and  of  the  Political  Barometer  belonging 
to  Mrs.  C.  M.  Nelson.  Many  other  persons  have 
assisted  me  with  loans  of  papers,  documents  or  photo- 
graphs, including  Mr.  John  A.  Roosevelt,  Mrs.  Isaac 
Tompkins,  Mr.  Alfred  M.  Frost  and  Mr.  Helmus  W. 
Barra  tt. 

The  early  county  records,  surprisingly  complete 
when  one  considers  that  they  have  been  through  two 
court  house  fires,  have  been  for  the  first  time  made 
easily  accessible  in  the  new  court  house.  They  contain 
much  interesting  historical  matter  which  has  previous- 
ly been  overlooked.  Two  of  the  books  of  minutes  of 
the  old  Village  of  Poughkeepsie  have  been  lost,  to- 
gether with  many  of  the  early  ordinances  and  assess- 
ment rolls,  but  the  first  book  of  minutes  is  in  good 
preservation  ( beginning  1803)  and  later  deficiencies 
can  generally  be  supplied  from  newspapers.  The  Town 
of  Poughkeepsie  records  of  elections  are  complete  from 
1743  and  have  been  placed  in  the  citv  library. 

The  State  of  New  York  has  done  much  in  recent 
years  to  make  the  work  of  the  local  historian  easier  and 
to  add  to  his  material.  The  publication  of  the  Public 
Papers  of  George  Clinton,  now  almost  finished,  is  per- 
haps the  most  important  recent  State  work,  and  as 
many  of  Governor  Clinton’s  Revolutionarv  letters  were 
written  in  Poughkeepsie,  this  work  is  of  particular  in- 
terest to  the  historian  of  Poughkeepsie.  I am  indebted 
to  Mr.  Hugh  Hastings,  State  Historian,  for  proofs  of 
one  of  the  volumes  of  Clinton  Papers  not  yet  pub- 
lished. 

Many  local  historical  sketches  of  Poughkeepsie  were 
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written  by  Benson  J.  Lossing,  long  a resident  of  the 
place,  and  by  Isaac  Platt,  who  founded  the  Pough- 
keepsie Eagle  in  1828,  and  began  to  put  into  print  the 
stories  he  had  heard  and  matters  that  he  remembered 
in  1848,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  beginning  of  his  ca- 
reer as  a newspaper  editor  and  proprietor.  Later  ver- 
sions of  these  sketches,  printed  mostly  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five  years  later  than  the  originals,  with  num- 
erous additions  and  omissions,  were  the  basis  of  many 
of  the  statements  in  the  county  histories,  and  account 
for  their  inaccuracies.  The  original  sketches  are  very 
valuable  as  guides  and  in  matters  within  the  recollec- 
tion of  their  authors,  but  are  not  to  be  accepted  against 
the  direct  evidence  of  the  records.  Every  effort  has 
been  made  in  the  preparation  of  this  history  to  trace 
statements  to  their  sources  and  to  obtain  the  main  facts 
directly  from  unimpeachable  records  and  contempo- 
rary documents.  The  completion  of  the  book  has  been 
long  delayed,  but  the  delay  has  resulted  in  many  im- 
provements and  important  additions  to  the  narrative. 
New  material,  in  fact,  is  constantly  coming  to  light, 
and  the  task  of  preparing  such  a history  is  in  a sense 
endless.  The  author;  however,  must  make  his  final 
choice  of  material  at  some  time  and  finish  his  work. 


During  the  past  two  years  I have  published  a num- 
ber of  historical  sketches  in  the  Eagle  with  the  purpose 
of  bringing  out  additional  information,  and  much  of 
value  has  been  obtained  through  letters  from  persons 
interested. 

Probably  some  of  the  genealogists-will  be  disappoint- 
ed that  the  book  does  not  include  sketches  of  the  leading 
families  of  the  early  days,  but  these  seemed  out  of  place 
in  a chronological  history  and  were  not  possible  within 
the  limits  of  the  present  volume.  I have  endeavored 
to  indicate  where  some  of  the  most  prominent  families 
came  from  and  when  they  settled  in  the  neighborhood, 
but  in  general  have  taken  the  names  as  I found  them 
in  the  records. 

The  photographs  from  which  the  excellent  fac-sim- 
ile  and  other  illustrations  were  made  were  nearly  all 
taken  by  Mr.  O.  N.  Seaman,  whose  work  speaks  for 
itself.  A few  are  reprints  from  a series  of  plates  made 
about  twenty-five  years  ago  by  C.  S.  Lucas,  and  others 
are  copies  of  rare  photographs  taken  by  various  per- 
sons. 

EDMUND  PLATT. 

Poughkeepsie.  June  ist,  1905. 
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POUGHKEEPSIR  AND  VICINITY  IN  1798. 


CHAPTER  I 


The;  Name;  ‘‘PouGHKEErsiE/'’  Where  It  Was  First  Given  and  What  It  Means — The  “Apokeepsing" 

Derivation  Not  Sustained. 


Poughkeepsie  is  one  of  the  old  towns  of  New 
York  State,  dating  well  back  into  Colonial  times,  but 
it  was  not  one  of  the  first  settled,  and  from  its  earliest 
beginnings,  near  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century 
down  to  the  Revolution,  which  made  the  United  States 
an  independent  nation,  its  growth  was  very  slow. 
The  name  goes  back  of  the  origin  of  the  town  itself 
to  the  time  when  the  Indians  held  undisputed  control. 
The  first  Dutch  farmers  and  woodsmen  found  the 
name  here  when  they  came,  and  much  fun  has  been 
made  of  their  many  and  various  attempts  to  spell  it 
as  they  heard  it  pronounced  by  the  Indians  around 
them.  Phonetic  spelling  was  the  rule  in  those  early 
days,  which  should  have  delighted  the  spelling  re- 
former. Even  the  commonest  names  were  frequently 
spelled  in  two  or  three  different  ways  in  the  same  docu- 
ment. An  extreme  instance  of  phonetic  spelling  is 
found  on  page  33  of  Liber  A of  Deeds,  recorded  in  the 
County  Clerk’s  Office  of  Dutchess  County,  where 
"hutchens  river”  is  mentioned  in  the  bounding  of  a 
piece  of  land. 

All  historians  who  have  had  any  occasion  to  men- 
tion Poughkeepsie  have  gravely  informed  us  that  the 
name  has  been  spelled  in  more  than  forty  different 
ways,  which  is  after  all  not  better  than  the  record  of 
Schenectady  or  of  many  other  towns  the  Indian  names 
of  which  are  long  enough  to  admit  some  variety  in  the 
arrangement  of  letters.  Not  all  the  various  spellings 
were  the  work  of  the  early  settlers,  and  some  have  been 
added  by  the  antiquarians  and  etymologists  in  their 
efforts  to  explain  the  derivation  and  meaning  of  the 
name. 

The  word  Apokeepsing,  from  which  the  name 
Poughkeepsie  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  de- 
rived, is,  I think  I shall  be  able  to  show,  a pure  inven- 
tion. No  such  form  is  to  be  found  in  any  recorded 
deeds  or  documents,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  it 
was  ever  used  by  the  Indians  here  or  anywhere  else. 
Its  origin  is  ascribed  to  Schoolcraft,^  who  was  fol- 


have  not  been  able  after  considerable  searching  to  find 
this  in  Schoolcraft's  works,  but  see  Ruttenber’s  “Indian 
Tribes  of  Hudson’s  River,”  page  371.  The  word,  with  the 
popular  definition  “safe  harbor,”  is  given  in  a pamphlet  on 


lowed  by  Benson  J.  Tossing  and  later  writers.  Mr. 
William  Wallace  Tooker,  author  of  the  Algonquian 
Series  of  monographs  on  Indian  names,  and  probably 
the  leading  authority  on  eastern  Indian  nomenclature, 
says  of  Apokeepsing,  in  a contribution  to  the  Ameri- 
can Anthropologist  (1899,  170)’  warrant 

can  be  found  for  that  form  nor  for  such  a translation” 
(safe  harbor).  There  has  been  some  variety  in  trans- 
lation introduced,  however,  mostly  by  recent  writers. 
The  word  has  been  defined  as  meaning  ” safe  harbor,” 
“ place  of  refuge,”  “ safe  harbor  for  small  boats,” 
‘‘pleasant  harbor,”  ‘‘deep  water,”^  and  ‘‘at  the  rock 
pool,”-  certainly  a pleasing  variety.®  Mr.  Tossing  and 
others  seem  to  have  been  much  impressed  with 
the  harbor  idea,  possibly  from  some  such  legend  as 
that  related  in  Tossing’s  Hudson  (p.  188)  about  the  In- 
dian maiden  who  is  said  to  have  fled  with  her  lover 
across  the  river  in  a canoe,  finding  a ‘‘safe  harbor” 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Fall  Kill.  Flaving  satisfied  them- 
selves as  to  the  proper  translation  the  next  thing  was 
to  provide  a word  to  translate,  not  so  very  difficult  if 
you  can  combine  scraps  of  the  dialects  of  several  dif- 
ferent Indian  nations.  “Apokeepsing,”  or  “Apokeep- 
sinck,”  was  the  result. 

Now,  unless  we  accept  the  legend,  which  did  not 
originate,  so  far  as  we  can  find  out,  until  long  after 
the  Revolution — if  indeed  it  was  not  invented  by  Mr. 
Tossing  himself — there  was  no  reason  for  construct- 
ing a word  to  mean  “ safe  harbor.”  Indian  names 
were  generally  given  to  some  conspicuous  feature  of 
the  land  or  water,  and  there  was  no  “ safe  harbor”  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Fall  Kill  as  a conspicuous  feature. 
It  must  be  evident  to  any  one  who  will  examine  the 
locality  that  the  falls  were  almost  at  the  river’s  edge. 
Two  hundred  years  of  erosion,  as  well  as  the  filling 
in  of  the  bay  or  “ cove”  between  Reynolds’  Hill  and 
the  Kaal  (or  Call)  Rock,  are  to  be  considered.  If  the 

Indian  names  published  by  the  U.  S.  government  and  compiled 
chiefly  from  Schoolcraft’s  works. 

iW.  M.  Beauchamp — ‘‘Indian  Name  in  New  York.”  p. 
19. 

2W.  R.  Gerard — American  Anthropologist,  1899  voL,  p, 
586. 

3“Duchess”  County  History,  p.  357  and  note. 
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inlet  was  small  and  certainly  not  an  important  fea- 
ture, the  broad  cove  could  hardly  have  been  worthy  of 
special  designation  as  a harbor,  for  there  were  doz- 
ens of  other  coves,  many  of  them  deeper,  within  short 
paddling  distance.  Finally  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
remember  that  canoes  navigating  a river  like  the  Hud- 
son do  not  stand  in  great  need  of  harbors,  but  when 
wind  or  waves  threaten  can  be  run  ashore  and  pulled 
out  of  harm’s  way  wherever  there  is  a bit  of  beach. 

While  there  is  no  evidence  that  such  a word 
as  Apokcepsing  was  used  to  describe  either  the  lit- 
tle inlet  or  the  cove  at  the  mouth  of  the  Fall  Kill, 
and  no  reason  why  a word  meaning  “ safe  harbor” 
should  have  been  employed  to  describe  that  partic- 
ular locality,  there  is  the  best  of  evidence  that  the 
word  Poughkeepsie"  in  a form  very  much  like  the 
present  was  used  by  the  Indians  to  designate  the  one 
conspicuous  feature  of  the  neighhborhood — the  water- 
fall, which  during  much  of  the  year,  and  certainly  at 
all  times  of  high  water,  must  have  attracted  attention 
from  all  passing  canoes  or  other  vessels  on  the  river. 
This  waterfall  is  very  naturally  named  in  the  first 
known  deed  to  property  within  the  present  city  lim- 
its, as  will  appear.  A somewhat  similar  word  was 
borrowed  from  the  Indians  and  used  by  the  first 
settlers  as  the  name  of  the  Casper  Kill,  which  flows 
through  the  Vassar  College  grounds  and  empties  into 
the  river  at  Clinton  Point. 

At  length,  long  before  there  was  any  town  of 
Poughkeepsie,  or  village  of  Poughkeepsie,  the  name 
was  used  to  describe  a considerable  section  of  land,  as 
many  early  deeds  on  record  in  the  County  Clerk’s 
Office  clearly  show.  It  certainly  belongs  to  the  town 
of  Poughkeepsie,  as  well  as  to  the  section  included  in 
the  city.  A curious  print^  which  purports  to  be  “A 
View  in  Hudson’s  River  of  Pakepsey  & tbe  Catts- 
Kill  Mountains  from  Sopus  Island  in  Hudson’s  River,” 
is  evidence  of  the  wide  application  of  the  name.  The 
print  declares  itself  to  be  the  reproduction  of  a sketch 
made  “on  the  Spot  by  his  Excellency  Governor 
Pownal,”  and  is  a view  looking  northward  from 
Esopus  Island.  Governor  Pownal  published  a series 
of  prints  of  scenes  in  America,  and  was  in  this  country 
between  October,  1753,  and  June,  1760.  Long  before 
that  time  there  was  a court  house  and  a church,  a tav- 
ern or  two,  and  the  nucleus  of  a village  well  started  on 
the  hill  where  is  now  Poughkeepsie,  but  they  do  not 
seem  to  have  had  exclusive  title  to  the  name,  though 
Governor  Pownal  stretched  his  license  as  an  artist  a 
good  deal  when  he  turned  his  back  on  them  and  car- 
ried the  name  above  Esopus  Island. 


iln  the  Adriance  Memorial  Library,  north  side  of  en- 
trance. 


The  first^  certain  mention  of  the  word  Poughkeep- 
sie that  I have  been  able  to  find  occurs  in  an  Indian 
deed,  the  earliest  known  conveyance  of  property  now 
in  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city,  recorded  among  the 
notarial  papers  in  the  Fort  Orange  Records  at  the 
County  Clerk’s  Office  in  Albany,  and  published  in 
Documents  of  Colonial  History,  Vol.  XHI,  page  571, 
as  follows : 

This  fifth  day  of  May  1683  appeared  before 
me  Adrian  van  Ilpendam,  Notary  Public  in 
New  Albany  and  the  undersigned  witnesses  a 
Highland  Indian,  called  Massany,  who  declares 
herewith  that  he  has  given  as  a free  gift  a 
bouwery  to  Pieter  Lansingh  and  bouwery  to 
Jan  Smeedes,  a young  glazier,  also  a waterfall 
near  the  bank  of  the  river  to  build  a 
mill  thereon.  The  waterfall  is  called 
Pooghkcpesingh  and  the  land  Minnisingh 
situate  on  the  Eastside  of  the  river.  He 
acknowledges  this  gift  herewith  in  the  presence 
of  their  Honors  the  Commissaries  Cornelis  van 
Dyke  and  Dirck  Wesselsen  Ten  Brock,  who 
themselves  have  heard  the  Indians  testify,  one 
called  Speck  and  the  other  Vechpaidmo,  that  the 
aforesaid  Massany  had  surrendered  the  aforesaid 
land  to  the  said  Pieter  Lansingh  and  Jan  Smeedes 
without  retaining  for  him  or  for  bis  descend- 
ants the  right  to  claim  even  a stuyver’s  worth 
from  them  ; also  that  the  said  Indian  Massany 
is  the  lawful  owner  and  inheritor  of  the  said  land. 

The  foregoing  has  been  interpreted  in  the 
presence  of  their  said  honors  the  commissaries, 
by  the  wife  of  Jurien  Teunissen  and  the  afore- 
said Indian  has  signed  it  with  his  own  hand  at 
New  Albany,  on  tbe  date  as  above. 

This  is  the  mark 
made  by  Massany 
himself  zK.  -which  I 
certify 

Adrian  van  Ilpendam,  Not  Public 

As  witnesses 

Cornelius  van  Dyk 
Dirck  Wesslsen. 

The  spelling  by  the  Dutch  scribe  of  the  word  the 
Indians  used  in  describing  the  waterfall,  Pooglikepe- 
singh,  it  will  be  noticed,  is  not  so  very  unlike  that 
which  has  come  down  to  us  as  the  official  and  final 
spelling  of  the  name,  first  of  the  precinct  or  township, 
then  of  the  village,  and  at  length  of  the  city  which 
grew  near  the  waterfall. 

There  is.  however,  a still  earlier  Indian  deed  on 
record  in  Albany  which  gives  a somewhat  similar 
name  to  a stream.  It  is  cjuoted  by  Ruttenber  in  his 
“Indian  Tribes  of  Hudson’s  River”  (p.  371),  and 
here  occurs  the  first  questioning  of  the  authenticity  of 


iSee  also  Irving  Elting’s  “Dutch  Village  Communities  of 
the  Hudson  River,”  p.  40,  note. 
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Apokcepsing.  Ruttenber's  custom  was  to  look  for 
documentary  evidence  of  the  earliest  forms  of  Indian 
names,  instead  of  accepting  them  on  tradition  alone. 
“In  a deed  to  Arnot  Veil,  1680,  covering  the  tract,” 
says  he,  “ the  boundaries  are  described  as  ‘ beginning 
at  a creek  called  Pacaksing,  by  the  river  side in  a 
petition  from  William  Caldwell,  the  orthography  is 
Pogkecpke;  in  an  affidavit  by  Myndert  Harmance,  it 
is  Pokeepsinck ; in  other  papers  the  prevailing  or- 
thography is  Pokeepke,  and  finally  it  is  found  applied 
to  a pond  of  water  lying  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city 
and  its  signification  given : or  ‘muddy  pond,’  an  ex- 
planation that  accords  well  with  the  accepted  interpre- 
tation of  Ramepogh — a simple  generic  term  for  pond, 
or  ponds,  modified  by  locality  or  character.” 

Mr.  William  Wallace  Tooker,  in  a paper  published 
in  the  American  Anthropologist  in  1899,  taking  the 
evidence  of  the  Veile  deed,  concluded  that  “ Pough- 
keepsie” was  one  of  a long  series  of  names  derived 
from  the  Algonquian  term  “Poquosin,”  which  indi- 
cated, according  to  Mr.  Tooker,  a place  where  a stream 
overflowed  in  time  of  freshet,  or  where  it  opened  out 
into  a shallow  pond.  The  term  was  applied  by  the 
early  settlers  in  many  places  throughout  the  east  to 
swamps  and  streams,  and  with  a wide  variety  of 
spellings. 

The  deed  above  quoted  is  in  Dutch,  and  is  recorded 
in  the  Fort  Orange  Records,  Book  3,  Deeds,  p.  72,  and 
dated  June  15,  1680,  or  three  years  before  there  was 
any  Dutchess  County.  It  is  the  earliest  deed  I have 
found  to  land  within  the  present  limits  of  the  county. 
There  are  two  partial  translations  or  abstracts  of  it 
which  differ  somewhat.  One  is  published  in  the  Docu- 
ments of  Colonial  History  XIII,  545,  as  follows : 

“Indian  deed  for  Land  given  by  the  Indian 
owners  Kashepan  alias  Calkoen,  Waspacheek 
alias  Spek,i  Phillipuwas,  having  power  of 
attorney  from  Awannis,  one  of  the  owners,  to 
Arnout  Cornelissen  \hele  as  a present.  The  land 
consists  of  three  flats  through  which  a kil  called 
Myiiachkce  runs,  one  being  about  25  morgens  and 
lying  on  the  Northside  of  the  Kil,  the  other  two 
on  the  Southside  containing  together  about  12 
morgens.  The  grant  includes  the  above  kil  from 
the  river  to  the  second  fall  called  Matapan,  a dis- 
ance  of  about  three  English  miles,  also  the  wood- 
land adjoining  it  and  stretching  about  two  English 
miles  to  the  North  and  one  mile  to  the  South  of  the 
above  described  land  along  the  river  and  back 
from  the  river  as  far  as  the  aforesaid  second  fall, 

lit  will  be  noticed  that  an  Indian  of  the  same  name  is 
mentioned  in  the  Pooghkepesingh  waterfall  deed. 


including  two  small  kils,  one  in  the  woods  to  the 
North,  which  empties  into  the  river  and  is  called 
Pakakeing,  the  other  emptying  into  the  large  Kil 
from  the  South. 

The  other  translated  abstract  is  in  the  State  library 
in  manuscript,  and  contains  the  important  addition 
that  the  kill,  here  spelled  IVynachkce,  on  which  the 
land  lies  is  “ opposite  Danskammer.”  The  kill  in  the 
woods  to  the  north  is  here  spelled  Pakakcincg,  which  is 
the  spelling  of  the  Dutch  deed,  still  a perfectly  legible 
document  as  recorded. 

These  early  deeds,  and  also  many  of  the  land 
patents  from  the  crown,  were  without  punctuation,  and 
the  boundaries  are  very  indefinite,  sometimes  doubtless 
purposely  left  so  in  order  that  the  land  might  be  taken 
up  where  it  seemed  most  valuable.  In  this  deed  the 
words  as  to  the  location  “ opposite  Danskammer”  are 
in  the  margin.  Now  Danskammer^  was  a point  well 
fixed  at  that  time.  Capt.  Couwenhoven  lay  there  in 
his  sloop  negotiating  with  the  Indians  after  the  mas- 
sacre at  Wiltwyck  (Kingston)  in  1663.  and  it  is 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  old  records.  The  only 
kill  that  can  be  called  “ opposite  Danskammer”  is  the 
Wappingers,  and  fortunately  by  a succession  of  docu- 
ments we  can  trace  this  land  far  enough  to  show  defi- 
nitely that  this  is  the  stream  called  “IVynachkcc,” 
and  not  the  Fall  Kill.  In  the  notarial  papers  at 
Albany  there  was  recorded  onl}^  two  years  after  the 
Arnout  Cornelissen  Viele  deed,  a “ bond  and  mortgage 
given  by  a Highand  Indian,  Tapieas,  for  a debt  to 
Lawrence  van  Ale  and  Gerrit  Lansing,  secured  by 
his  land  situate  upon  Hudson’s  River,  on  the  Eastside, 
nearly  opposite  Danskammer,  it  being  a flat  on  the 
West  side  of  a Kil  called  IVynachkcc  beginning  at  the 
second  fall,  where  Aernout  Cornelissen’s  land  ends.”- 

By  1685  crown  grants  or  “ patents”  were  begin- 
ning to  be  given  for  large  tracts  of  land  in  Dutchess 
County  and  the  settlers  on  the  Arnout  Viele  land, 
presently  found  themselves  in  danger  of  being  dis- 
possessed despite  their  Indian  deeds:  hence  in  1704 
we  find  Viele,  who  was  a well-known  man,  joining 
with  Pieter  Lansing  ( either  the  same  man  mentioned 
with  Jan  Smeedes  in  the  deed  granting  the  Poogh- 
kepesingh wa^'erfall,  or  his  son),  in  an  application  for 
a patent  to  make  his  title  good.  This  document  is  in 
English,  and  is  in  excellent  preservation  (page  183, 
Wl.  HI,  Land  Papers)  in  the  Secretary  of  State’s 
Office.  In  it  the  boundaries  become  more  easilv  fol- 


iSee  Ruttenber,  “Indian  Tribes  of  Hudson’s  River,’’  pp. 
383  and  29. 

2D0CS.  Col.  Hist.  XIII,  572.  O’Callighan  is  certainly  wrong 
in  placing  this  land  in  Putnam  County. 
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lowed  and  the  name  Wynachkcc  is  not  mentioned, 
l)ut  Pacaksing  comes  to  the  front.  It  reads  as  fol- 
lows : 

To  his  Excellency  Edward  Vicount 
Cornhnrv,  Captain  General  and 
Governor  in  Chief,  etc. 

The  hnmble  petition  of  Pieter  Lansing  and 
Arnont  Cornelisson  \dele 

Sheweth 

That  whereas  ye  above  named  Pieter  Lansing 
Iw  his  petition  formerly  prayed  a Patent  for  a 
certain  piece  of  land  in  Dntchess  County  lying 
on  Hudson’s  River  beginning  at  a Creek  called 
Pacaksing  by  ye  river  side  running  in  a straight 
line  three  English  miles  Eastward  into  the 
woods  thence  to  Matapan  fall,  thence  westward 
along  ve  great  kill,  to  Wappingis  creek  thence 
along  Hudson’s  river  Nortliward  to  Pacaksing 
creek  aforesaid  which  is  the  same  land  which 
certain  Indian  Proprietors  thereof,  the  15th  day 
of  June  1680  gave  as  a free  gift  and  granted 
and  conveyed  ye  same  to  ye  above  namd  Arnout 
Corneliessou  \dele  as  more  fully  appears  by  a 
certain  writing  under  ye  seal  of  ye  towne  of 
.\lhany  taken  out  of  ye  records  there  by  ye  said 
.\rnout ; having  had  leave  from  Gr.  Edmond 
.-\ndros  then  at  Albany  to  accept  of  ye  same  from 
ve  Indians  in  consideration  of  his  long  and 
faithful  service  to  ye  Government  as  Indian 
Interpreter.  All  which  ye  said  Arnout  by  his 
jovning  in  ye  signing  of  this  Petition  does  testi- 
fv  and  aver  to  he  truth,  and  hereby  acknowldge 
to  have  granted  and  conveyed  ye  said  Pietor 
Lansing  for  a valuable  consideration  ye  26th 
day  of  June  i6()0. 

Your  Petitioners  therefore  humbly  pray  your 
Ex’ev  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  grant  a 
patent  under  his  seal  of  this  province  to  ye  said 
Lansing  for  ye  sd  lands  as  above  mentioned 
to  his  only  use  and  behoof  having  a great  charge 
of  children  under  a moderate  Quit  Rent. 

And  in  duty  hound  shall 
ever  pray 

Pieter  Lansing 
Arnout  Viele 

This  interesting  document  is  endorsed  on  the 
hack;  “Read  in  council  13  April  1704  ordered  to  ly 
on  the  table  4th  May  1704  granted.’’ 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  Pacaksing  or  Pakak- 
cineg  Kill  mentioned  in  these  papers  was  the  Casper 
Kill,  and  the  grant  to  A’eile,  instead  of  covering  the 
tract  where  Poughkeepsie  now  is.  as  Ruttenber 
thought,  was  to  land  between  the  Casper  Kill  and  the 
Wappingers.  the  line  running  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Cas]ier  Kill  to  the  second  fall  (Matapanl  just 
above  Wappingers  Lake,  and  including  the  flats  where 
the  lake  now  is.  The  name  ITynachkcc  properly  ap- 
plied to  these  flats  which  are  known  to  have  been 


cultivated  by  the  Indians.^  The  Schuyler  patent, ^ 
dated  1688,  which  included  much  of  the  present  town 
of  Poughkeepsie,  was  “Bounded  on  the  South  & East 
by  a Certaine  Creek  that  runs  into  Hudson’s  River  on 
the  North  side  of  a Certain  House  now  in  the  Posses- 
sion and  occupacon  of  one  Peter  the  Brewer,  the  said 
creek  being  Called  by  the  Indians  where  it  runs  into 
the  River  Thanackkonek  & where  it  Runs  further  up 
into  the  Woods  Pietawicktcpiasseick.”  In  a transfer 
from  Schuyler  to  Sanders  and  Harmense  (Lib.  A,  p. 
276,  Dutchess  Co.  Deeds)  the  same  long  Indian  name 
is  given  with  the  statement,  “Known  by  the  Christians 
for  Jan  Casperses  Creek.’’  I believe  it  the  same  name^ 
as  Pacaksing  or  Pakakeineg.  spelled  with  more  let- 
ters. The  name  may  easily  have  come  from  the 
Algonquin  term  Poqnosin,  which  would  have  been 
appropriate  enough  for  much  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
Casper  Kill  along  which  are  a number  of  flood  plains 
of  considerable  size  for  a hilly  country.  The  level 
plain,  partly  swamp,  near  the  brick  yard  just  beyond 
Arlington,  will  be  recalled  as  one,  and  also  the  flat 
lands  along  the  tributary  stream,  the  Fountain  Kill, 
that  crosses  College  Avenue  and  flows  through  \"as- 
sar  College  Lake. 

Indians  applied  sitch  terms  as  Poqnosin  and 
US’iiachkcc,  as  descriptive  terms  to  localities,  and 
they  were  borrowed  by  the  early  settlers,  who  did  not 
clearly  understand  their  significance  or  limitations, 
and  extended  as  names  of  streams  throughout  their 
courses.  The  same  terms  may  have  been  applied  by  the 
Indians  to  some  small  flats  along  the  Fall  Kill  and 
Pacaksing  may  have  been  appropriated  by  some  of  the 
settlers  as  the  name  of  a pond  within  or  near  the  pres- 
ent limits  of  the  city  of  Poughkeepsie.  The  word  ma\- 
thus  have  had  an  influence  upon  the  extension  of  some 
of  the  forms  of  “Poughkeepsie”  to  a considerable 
stretch  of  territory,  and  may  have  contributed  to  the 
wide  variations  of  spelling,  but  it  disappears  as  a 
name  of  the  Casper  Kill,  even  in  its  long  form,  soon 
after  the  first  transfers  of  land  are  made,  and  the 
Casper  Kill  is  too  far  from  the  scene  of  the  first  set- 
tlements. too  far  from  the  mill-site  and  waterfall 
granted  to  Jan  Smeedes  to  have  been  a determining 
influence  in  naming  the  growing  hamlet. 

With  this  in  mind  I wrote  Air.  William  M’allace 
Tooker,  and  asked  him  if  the  form  Pooglikcpcsingh, 

iMy  authority  for  this  statement  is  Mr.  William  K.  Roy  of 
Wappingers  Falls,  who  has  studied  the  subject  thoroughly  and 
contributed  many  historical  articles  to  the  Chronicle  and 
News-Press.  The  name  Mawenawasigh  was  given  to  the 
Wappingers  creek  in  the  Rombout  patent  which  covered  this 
same  territory  1683.  Book  of  Patents  for  16S0-1686,  p.  72, 
also  D.  C.  History,  p.  49. 

2Book  of  Patents  for  1686-1696,  p.  325. 

3See  Mr.  Tooker’s  letter  at  end  of  chapter. 
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as  g'iven  in  the  Jan  Smeedes  deed  of  1683,  could  not 
liave  been  rightly  applied  according  to  the  principles  of 


The  Waterfall  in  1904. 


Indian  nomenclature  as  descriptive  of  the  waterfall 
conveyed  for  a mill.  He  replied : 

As  far  as  my  own  etymology  of  the  name  is 
concerned,  as  given  in  my  paper  on  the  name 
Poquasson,  the  main  stem  of  Pooghkepesingh,  is 
the  same  as  I give  there ; but  this  fuller  form  of 
the  name,  as  is  evident,  warrants  a different  in- 
terpretation and  application,  for  we  know  it  was 
applied  to  a waterfall.  The  prefix  Pooghke — 
Mohegan  Pazvke — denotes  the  act  of  breaking, 
opening,  beating  out,  etc.  The  same  base  enters 
into  many  words  having  the  idea  of  division  or 
separation.  In  composition  pe  is  the  radical  for 
“water,”  .y  is  the  diminutive,  ingh,  locative,  de- 
noting a place  where  the  action  is  performed. 
Thus  we  have  from  this  analysis  Pooghkc-pe-s- 
iiigh,  “where  the  water  breaks,”  “runs  over,” 
“falls . down,”  or  “opens  out.”  The  name  will 
bear  these  translations  and  still  be  correct.  This 
etymology,  as  you  will  notice,  and  as  you  have 
believed,  gives  the  name  to  the  falls  where  it 
was  originally  bestowed  according  to  the  “ High- 
land Indian  Massany.”  I am  glad  to  be  able 
from  your  suggestions  to  modify  my  former  in- 
terpretation and  application  of  the  name.  To  tell 
the.  truth  I have  always  had  some  doubts  about 
the  name  being  the  exact  equivalent  of  Poquasson 
or  its  varieties  owing  to  the  insistance  of  the 
early  notations  of  its  modern  form,  i.  e.,  Pogh- 
keepke,  1702,  Pokeepsinck,  1703,  Poghkeepsie, 
1760,  Poughkipsingh,  1767.  The  present  render- 


ing, which  is  now  undoubtedly  correct,  makes  the 
name  decidedly  more  interesting  and  much  more 
satisfactory  in  every  way. 

In  a postscript^  Mr.  Tooker  added:  “It  is  quite 

possible  that  the  name  Pacaksing  is  entirely  distinct 
from  Pooghkepesingh  and  applied  to  some  other 
portion  of  the  stream.”  I have  found  no  document- 
ary evidence  that  it  was  applied  to  any  stream  in 
this  neighborhood  except  the  Casper  Kill.  The  Van 
Kleeck  deed,^  i697>  one  of  the  earliest  transfers  from 
the  patentees,  seems  to  show  the  influence  of  the  In- 
dian deed  of  1683  to  Pieter  Lansing  and  Jan  Smeedes, 
for  it  refers  to  the  patent  as  conveying  “ that  Tract 
of  Land  called  by  the  native  Indians  Mennisink  and 
Poghkeepsing.”^ 

This  patent,  to  Robert  Sanders  and  Meynardt 
Harmans,  dated  Oct.  24,  1686,  was  the  earliest  grant 
of  land  from  the  crown,  or  the  provincial  government, 
within  the  limits  of  Poughkeepsie.  It  is  a puzzling 
document,  of  very  uncertain  boundaries.  There  is  no 
mention  of  Poughkeepsie,  but  the  land  is  called  Minni- 
sink,  as  in  the  waterfall  deed  of  1683  to  Lansing  and 
Smeedes.  It  conveys  “ a certain  Tract  or  Parcell  of 
Land  Called  Minnisink  Lying  on  the  East  side  of 
Hudsons  River  to  the  North  of  the  Land  of  Savereyn 
alias  Called  the  Baker  with  the  arable  and  Wood  Land 
Marshes  with  the  Creeke  Called  Wynachkee  with 
Trees  Stones  (or  Tones)  and  further  Range  or  out 
Drift  for  Cattle  and  the  fall  of  Watters  Called  Pond- 
anickrien  and  another  marsh  to  the  north  of  the  fall  of 
Watters  Called  Wareskeechen.”'^ 

Reference  is  then  made  to  a preceding  deed,  dated 
July  30th,  1685,  by  which  the  Indian  title  was  ex- 
tinguished. This  patent  is  quoted  here  because  of  its 
mention  of  “the  fall  of  Watters  Called  Pondanick- 
rien.”s  A deed  recorded  in  Book  A of  Deeds  (page 
251)  in  the  Dutchess  County  Clerk’s  Office,  conveying 
part  of  this  land  in  1710  to  Leonard  Lewis,  quotes  the 
patent  as  being  “ A certain  tract  of  land  containing 

II  had  also  asked  Mr.  Tooker  for  the  meaning  of  Poiigh- 
quag.  He  replied  that  it  is  a very  common  name,  and  occurs 
frequently  in  many  forms  all  over  New  England  and  upon 
Long  Island.  It  means  " open  land” — land  naturally  clear. 
The  word  may  be  found  in  Documents  of  Colonial  History  in 
several  forms. 

^Robert  Sanders  to  Balthazer  Van  Cleake,  p.  533,  Vol.  17, 
Deeds,  Secretary  of  State’s  Office,  also  Van  Kleeck  Family 
History,  p.  55. 

3In  a considerable  number  of  deeds  the  spelling  is  Poch- 
keepsing,  or  Pocghkeepsing — See  ‘‘  Duchess”  County  History, 
p.  362. 

^Wareskeechen,  on  Livingston’s  map,  1798,  is  the  name 
given  the  stream  at  the  foot  of  Teller  Hill,  flowing  through  the 
Webendorfer  place. 

5 For  the  probable  meaning  of  these  words  see  letter 
quoted  at  end  of  chapter. 
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twelve  thousand  acres^  in  one  entire  piece  * * * 
in  Dutchess  Copnty  aforesaid  called  Minnisinck,” 
etc.  The  quotation  continues  through  the  men- 
tion of  the  two  waterfalls,  the  first  of  which  here 
becomes  “Pendanick  Keen.”  The  reference  to 
the  “creek  called  Wynogkee”  is  quoted  from  the 
patent,  but  when  this  deed  describes  more  particularly 
the  land  conveyed  to  Lewis  there  is  no  mention  of  this 
name,  but  instead  references  to  " the  creek  having 
Water  Falls,”  and  also  " the  Great  Creek.”  The  land 
conveyed  was  evidently  along  the  “ Creek  having 
Water  Falls,”  but  there  is  nothing  to  prove  that  the 
" creek  called  Wynoghkee”  in  the  patent  was  the  same 
stream,  nor  is  there  anything  to  show  definitely  what 
fall  is  called  “ Pendanick  Keen.”  To  add  to  the  puzzle 
we  find  that  in  deeds  made  two  and  three  years  earlier 
the  “ Fall  Kill”  is  named  unmistakably,  first  in  a con- 
veyance from  “Myndert  Harmcen”  to  “Jan  Oosterom 
of  Pogkeepsinck,”  June  17,  1707,  and  again  in  a deed 
to  Peter  U.  Zelie,  June  8,  1708.  I have  quoted  all  this 
because  in  a map  of  lands  about  I’oughkeepsie  made 
by  Henry  Livingston  in  1798,  “Pojidanickrien”  is 
placed  as  the  name  of  the  fall  at  the  mouth  of  the  Fall 
Kill,  where  Livingston’s  Mills  then  were,  and  persons 
in  ignorance  of  the  existence  of  the  much  earlier  grant 
of  this  fall  to  Jan  Smeedes  with  the  name  Poogli- 
kcpcsiiigh . have  supposed  “ Pondanickrien’  or  “reen” 
to  have  been  its  Indian  name,  thus  lending  color 
to  the  assumption  that  Apokeepsing  was  applied  to 
the  hypothetical  “ safe  harbor.”  Mr.  Looker  thinks 
that  Pondanickrien  is  the  same  as  a word  sometimes 
spelled  Ponganitchewa}i,  meaning  “ the  shallow  over- 
flow.” In  seasons  of  low  water  such  a word  would 
have  been  applicable  to  these  falls,  as  well  as  to  several 
other  streams,  not  far  away,  but  its  use  does  not  in 
the  least  destroy  the  force  of  the  direct  evidence  for 
the  much  earlier  use  of  the  word  Pooghkepesingh, 
which  had  already  begun  to  be  employed  as  a name  of 
the  neighboring  lands. 

It  only  remains  to  mention  the  latest  defender  of 
Apokeepsing,  Mr.  W.  R.  Gerard,  a former  well-known 
resident  of  Poughkeepsie.  Writing  in  answer  to 
Mr.  Looker’s  paper  on  “ Poquosin,”  in  the  American 
Anthropologist  ( p.  586,  vol.  for  1899),  Mr.  Gerard 
says : 

“ As  Mr.  Looker  attempts  to  connect  the  name 
Poughkeepsie  with  the  word  ‘ poquosin  and  con- 

iThe  Van  Kleeck  deed  already  quoted  refers  to  this  pat- 
ent as  conveying  twelve  hundred  acres.  A dispute  arose  over 
this  question  later,  as  shown  by  some  of  the  Christ  Church 
glebe  papers. 


fidently  asserts  that  ‘ there  appears  to  be  absolutely 
no  question  as  to  its  identity’  with  the  latter,  it 
may  not  be  out  of  place  to  explain  the  meaning  of 
the  appellation  of  the  city  of  the  alleged  ‘safe 
harbor.’  Having  resided  in  Poughkeepsie  many 
years,  I am  perfectly  familiar  with  its  topogra- 
phy and  with  the  exact  locality  to  which  the 
name  originally  applied.  This  was  a rocky  cove 
or  basin  worn  away  at  the  foot  of  the  fall  near 
the  river  just  north  of  the  present  railroad  station. 
On  May  5,  1683,  a Highland  (west  side  of  Hud- 
son) Indian  gave  as  a present  to  one  Jan  Smeedes 
a farm  and  also  ‘a  fall  on  the  shore  to  set  a 
mill  upon.’  Smeedes  erected  a mill  upon  the 
site  of  a pool  or  basin  near  the  foot  of 
the  fall  whence  he  obtained  his  water  power. 
In  the  deed  of  gift  the  Dutch  scribe  wrote  the 
name  of  the  mill-site  ‘Pooghkepesingh’  for 
‘ Apoeghkipsing,’  a word  which  in  German  or- 
thography would  have  been  Apiichkipisink.  The 
word  means  ‘at  the  rock  pool,’  or  ‘at  the  rock 
basin  of  water,'  and  accurately  describes  the 
locality  to  which  the  name  was  applied  by  the 
Indian  owner.” 

Of  this  Mr.  Looker  says  (p.  791  same  volume)  : 
“ If  there  were  nothing  else  that  would  show  the 
worthlessness  of  Mr.  Gerard’s  derivation,  the  taking 
of  the  Lenape  inseparable  apuchk,  ‘a  standing  rock’ 
(Mass  oinpsk),  and  employing  it  as  a possible  prefix 
to  an  impossible  name,  would  be  enough  to  condemn 
it.  It  is  well  known  that  this  generic  cannot  be  so 
used,  and  the  fact  bears  witness  that  Mr.  Gerard’s 
criticisms  are  not  based  on  the  strict  rules  of  Algon- 
quian  nomenclature.” 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  add  anything  to  this 
but  I cannot  refrain  from  pointing  out  that  Mr. 
Gerard,  knowing  the  locality  and  knowing  of  the 
Smeedes  deed,  threw  over  the  “safe  harbor”  theory, 
but  clinging  to  Apokeepsing  as  a word,  looked 
around  for  a new  construction  and  translation  of  it. 
In  very  much  the  same  way  Mr.  Tossing,  supposing 
the  word  Wynoghkee  to  refer  only  to  the  Fall  Kill 
reconstructed  it  into  Winnikee  and  gave  its  meaning 
as  “ Leap  Stream”  in  his  Hudson. 

In  conclusion,  I think  it  may  be  said  that  the  evi- 
dence of  the  Indian  and  other  early  deeds,  and  Mr. 
Looker’s  definition  of  Pooghkepesingh  as  a name 
properly  given  to  the  waterfall  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Fall  Kill,  settle  the  derivation  of  our  city’s  name. 
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Neighboring  Indian  Names  Expeained. 

Sag'  Harbor,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  3,  1903. 

Dear  Mr.  Platt ; — I have  read  your  letter  with  much  inter- 
est, and  your  researches  show  that  you  are  on  the  right  track. 
The  deed  quoted  by  Rnttenber  which  you  found  at  Albany 
I also  find  in  the  Colonial  History,  Vol.  XIII,  pp.  545-6. 
Wynachkee  is  there,  however,  Mynachkee,  an  evident  error. 
From  the  evidence  so  conclusively  given  I agree  with  you 
that  the  Pakaksing  is  the  Casper  Kill,  and  that  Pickawick- 
quassick  is  a variation  of  the  same  name.  Wynachkee  be- 
longed originally  to  land  thereabouts  and  not  to  the  kill. 
There  is  absolutely  nothing  in  the  name  that  would  justify 
“ leaping  brook.”  It  probably  described  one  of  the  flats 
through  which  the  ‘kill  runs,”  “Win-askehtP  “fine  or  pleas- 
ant green  place,  plain  or  flat.”  If  you  will  turn  to  page  545 
(Col.  Hist.)  you  will  notice  another  deed  where  a “great 
flat”  is  called  Machachkeek — Mach-askeht,  i.  e.  ‘‘the  great 
green  place  or  flat.”  We  have  on  Long  Island  a locality 
called  “Comae”  originally  Winnccomac,  varied  as  Wyncomic. 
“the  pleasant  or  good  field.”  Chelsea,  Mass.,  was  called 


Winisemet — Win-ashim-ut,  “at  the  pleasant  springs.”  “Mata- 
pan  fall”  in  the  above  record  denotes  a “ sitting  down 
place,”  a “portage,”  a name  occurring  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  “Matapony  Creek,”  in  Virginia,  is  the  only  one  I 
now  recall.  I am  inclined  to  believe  that  Minnissingli,  as 
applied  to  the  east  side  of  the  river,  is  a transfer  from  the 
Indian  tribe  bearing  the  name.  They  moved  about  con- 
siderably (see  vol.  XHI,  p.  559,  under  Minnisings).  They 
took  the  name  from  the  "small  island,”  perhaps  the  “Min- 
nissing  Island”  in  the  Delaware,  where  more  than  likely  they 
had  a fort  for  refuge  (see  Rnttenber,  p.  96).  Sauthier’s  map. 
quoted  by  Rnttenber,  locates  this  island  about  where  Van 
Der  Donck  locates  the  tribe  on  his  map.  Their  name  gave 
title  to  a large  tract  known  as  the  “Minnisinck  Patent  (Cal. 
of  land  Papers  in  the  office  of  Sec.  of  State,  p.  47,  et  seq. ) 
Pondanickrien  is  probably  the  Massachusetts  Pong-anitche- 
wan,  “the  shadow  overflow,”  i.  e.  “shallow  to  ford  or  wade 
oyer.”  =*=  --k  * * 

Yours  sincerely, 

Wm.  Wale  ace  Tooker. 


Scene  on  Wynoghkee,  Mahwenawasig  or  Wappingers  Kill, 
engraved  by  Lossing. 
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It  is  evident  from  the  documents  quoted  in  the 
preceding  chapter  that  there  were  some  persons  be- 
sides Indians  living  in  the  neighborhood  that  was 
described  as  Poughkeepsie,  before  the  first  provincial 
land  grants  or  patents  were  issued.  There  seems  to 
be  no  conclusive  evidence  that  Jan  Smeedes  built  his 
mill  at  the  Pooghkepesingh  waterfall,  but  Peter  Lan- 
sing, mentioned  in  the  same  deed,  was  certainly  living 
within  the  limits  of  the  town  of  Poughkeepsie  not  long 
after  1683,  as  will  presently  appear.  The  Indians  of 
the  Long  Reach — that  straight  stretch  of  river  from 
the  Highlands  to  Krom  Elbow — were  generally  peace- 
able, and  there  is  little  doubt  that  a few  white  people 
were  living  among  them  even  before  the  first  efforts  to 
obtain  titles  to  the  land.  Certainly  a long  enough  time 
had  elapsed  since  1609,  when  that  famous  old  Arctic 
explorer,  Henry  Hudson,  sailed  up  the  river  that 
bears  his  name,  to  say  nothing  of  the  French  trading 
expeditions  of  the  preceding  century,  for  somebody 
to  have  observed  the  advantages  of  the  location. 

The  first  land  patent,  that  to  Messrs.  Sanders  and 
Harmans,  as  we  have  seen,  locates  the  tract  " to  the 
north  of  the  land  of  Sovryn  alias  called  the  Baker.” 
This  grant  made  in  1686,  refers  to  an  Indian  deed  of 
1685,  so  that  it  appears  that  Sovryn  was  here  by  that 
time  somewhere,  though  no  such  man  is  recorded  as 
having  received  any  grant  or  deed.  In  later  years 
a dispute  arose  as  to  the  size  and  boundaries  of  the 
Sanders-Harmans  tract,  and  when  maps^  came  to  be 
made  a " Sovreyn  Labout  the  Baker”  was  marked  as 
living  on  the  Casper  Kill  north  of  the  brick-yard 
swamp,  but  it  seems  more  likely  that  he  lived  at  first 
nearer  the  river,  and  it  is  certain  that  Sanders  and 
Harmans  made  settlements  south  of  that  point. 

The  second  patent  to  lands  hereabout,  that  to 

iMap  of  Sanders-FIarmans  lands,  apparently  made  by 
Henry  Livingston  but  not  dated,  on  file  in  Albany.  The 
patent  is  recorded  in  Book  of  Patents  1680-1686,  page  575, 
Secretary  of  State’s  Office. 


Colonel  Peter  Schuyler  in  1688,  does  not  mention  the 
baker,  but  describes  the  tract  as  “ Bounded  on  the 
North  by  the  Lands  of  Robert  Sanders  and  Myndert 
Harmense,”  and  “ on  the  South  by  a Certain  Creek 
that  runs  into  Hudson’s  River  on  the  North  side  of  a 
Certain  House  now  in  the  Possession  & occupacon  of 
one  Peter  the  Brewer.”  This  was  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Casper  Kill,  as  shown  in  the  preceding  chapter,  and 
Peter  the  Brewer”  was  none  other  than  Pieter  Lan- 
sing (Lansing  or  Lassing)  who  was  therefore  al- 
ready on  the  ground,  with  a house  built  two  years 
before  the  land  had  been  formally  transferred  to  him 
by  Arnout  Corneilson  Viele,  according  to  the  state- 
ment in  the  application  for  a patent  in  1704.  It  is 
probable,  in  fact,  that  he  settled  on  this  same  land 
under  the  Indian  deed  of  1683,  in  which  he  is  men- 
tioned as  having  been  given  a “bouwerie”  (farm)  at 
the  time  the  Pooghkepesingh  waterfall  was  granted  to 
Jan  Smeedes.  Finding  himself  on  land  already 
deeded  to  Arnout  Viele,  title  from  him  was  also  ob- 
tained in  1690. 

Whether  this  Pieter^  was  himself  the  well  known 
Albany  brewer,  or  his  son,  there  is  some  doubt,  but 
unquestionably,  with  his  ” great  charge  of  children,” 
he  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Lansing,  Lossing  and  Law- 
son  families,  members  of  which  are  still  living  at  New 
Hamburgh,  as  well  as  in  Poughkeepsie  and  other  parts 
of  Dutchess.  A Peter  Lassing  continued  to  live  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Casper  Kill  for  many  years,  and  is 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  early  road  and  other 
records  of  the  county  and  of  the  precinct  or  town  of 

lAccording  to  Munsell’s  or  Pierson’s  Genealogical  records, 
Peter  Lansing,  the  Albany  brewer,  was  born  in  Amsterdam  in 
1620.  He  sold  his  interest  in  the  brewery  somewhere  about 
1683,  and  may  have  come  to  Dutchess  himself.  Benson  J. 
Lossing  claimed  him  as  his  ancestor,  but  his  son  has  always 
been  given  as  the  first  of  the  family  to  settle  here  in  1699. — 
See  Smith’s  Hist,  of  Dutchess  Co.,  page  179. 

A deed  on  record  in  the  County  Clerk’s  Office  refers  to 
“Isaac  Lawson  otherwise  called  Isaac  Lassing.” 
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Poughkeepsie.  Gerret  Lansing  (a  name  persisting  to 
the  present  time  among  local  members  of  the  Lansing 
family)  and  Lawrence  van  Ale  seem  also  to  have  been 
in  the  neighborhood  by  1683,  as  shown  by  the  mort- 
gage given  by  ‘‘a  Highland  Indian,  Tapias,”  for  land 
on  the  Wynachkee  or  Wappingers  Kill  “ where  Ar- 
nout  Cornelisson’s  land  ends.”  Arnout  Cornelis- 
son  Viele  himself  probably  did  not  settle  on  his  land 
for  any  considerable  time,  if  at  all,  for  as  an  Indian 
interpreter,  he  was  constantly  traveling,  and  in  1690 
was  stationed  among  the  Onondagas ; but  members  of 
the  Viele  family  were  very  early  settlers,  as  shown 
by  deeds  already  quoted. 

Nearly  every  early  deed,  in  fact,  mentions  some- 
one on  the  ground  still  earlier,  or  indicates  that  the 
grantee  was  here  before  he  obtained  his  title.  The 
Van  Kleeck  family  was  certainly  in  the  neighborhood 
before  1697,  the  date  of  the  deed  to  the  first  Baltus  or 
Balthazar,  who  is  referred  to  as  ‘“of  Long  Rock  in  the 
County  of  Dutchess,”  (probably  a misprint  for  Long- 
Reach)  and  may  have  been  here  as  early  as  1692.^ 

It  seems  probable  that  the  first  settlements  in  the 
county  were  near  Rhinebeck  opposite  Wiltwyck  (Eso- 
pus  or  Kingston)  which  received  its  charter  in  1661, 
while  there  had  been  a fort  at  Rondout  since  1614: 
but  the  applications  for  Indian  deeds  in  that  section  do 
not  antedate  the  deeds  for  portions  of  the  town  of 
Poughkeepsie,  nor  do  the  Fishkill  deeds,  though  the 
first  patent  to  lands  in  the  county  of  Dutchess  (the 
Rombout  patent,  Oct.  17,  1685)  included  the  Fish 
Kill  and  Wappingers  valleys.  The  Dutch  and  the 
French  Huguenots^  were  evidently  here  almost  at 
the  same  time,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  first  of  the 
latter  came  from  Wiltwyck  or  wandered  through  the 
woods  from  New  Paltz,  which  was  settled  in  1677. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  influential  persons 
seeking  large  land  grants  or  patents  first  studied  the 
Indian  deeds  on  file  to  see  where  the  land  was  likely  to 
prove  valuable,  and  then  in  some  cases,  after  they  had 
obtained  their  patents,  ousted^  the  poor  fellows  who 
were  on  the  ground  first.  Indian  deeds,  as  we  have 
seen,  did  not  give  a good  title  unless  authorized  by  the 
governor,  and  even  when  they  were  authorized,  the 
same  land  was  often  granted  to  other  persons.  This 
was  the  case  with  the  land  near  the  mouth  of  the  Wap- 
pingers. Disputes  over  titles  there,  due  partly  to  this 
and  partly  to  the  fact  that  sales  in  that  neighborhood, 

iSee  Van  Kleeck  Family  History,  p.  24. 

2“Sovryn  the  Baker”  was  doubtless  a Frenchman  and 
Smeedes  is  a New  Paltz  name. 

3See  Smith’s  History  of  Dutchess  County  for  an  account 
of  the  settlement  of  Nicholas  Eighmie  at  Fishkill  under  an  In- 
dian deed  to  land  extending  from  Fishkill  to  Poughkeepsie. 


under  the  division  of  the  Rombout  patent,  were  sus- 
pended during  the  life  of  the  minor  Verplanck  heirs, 
doubtless  retarded  settlement. 

In  the  upbuilding  of  a city  at  Poughkeepsie,  slowly 
as  it  was  accomplished,  most  precedents  were  violated. 
The  neighborhood  at  the  mouth  of  the  VTppingers, 
the  largest  stream  in  the  county,  was  the  natural  place 
for  such  development.  The  stream  furnished  a high- 
wa}'  to  the  interior,  and  was  to  some  extent  navigated 
by  the  Indians  in  their  canoes,  as  the  Indian  name  of 
the  second  fall,  “Matapan”  (a  portage),  indicates.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  the  falls  prevented  much  nav- 
igation, and  the  course  of  the  streani,  bringing  it  not 
more  than  four  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Fall  Kill,  doubtless  led  to  the  divergence  of  foot  travel 
from  the  Wappingers  to  the  Fall  Kill  valleys,  as  a 
shorter  route  to  the  river.  Indian  trails  were  very 
often  the  precursors  of  roads  and  even  of  railroads. 
The  Wappingers  valley  was  certainly  well  enough 
known  long  before  the  first  mention  of  Poughkeepsie, 
for  William  Hawthorne,  Capt.  John  Pyncheon  and 
other  Englishmen  from  Hartford  caused  old  Governor 
Stuyvesant  a good  deal  of  uneasiness  by  proposing  to 
settle  a town  fifteen  miles  from  the  North  river  east 
of  the  Wappings  Kill”  in  1659.^  Permission  was 
refused,  and  when  settlers  began  to  come,  about  twenty 
years  after  the  end  of  Dutch  control,  they  pre- 
ferred the  Poughkeepsie  neighborhood.  There  was  at 
one  time  an  Indian  village  here,  and  a considerable 
number  of  arrow'  heads  and  other  relics  have  been 
found  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ship-Yard  or  Fox’s 
Point,-  but  this  village  was  not  important  enough  to 
be  mentioned  on  any  of  the  Dutch  maps  or  records 
and  trade  with  the  Indians  was  apparently  not  one  of 
the  inducements  to  wdiite  settlers.  The  only  obvious 
advantages  of  the  neighborhood  were  the  mill  site  at 
the  river,  a better  site  for  such  mills  as  were  erected 
at  that  time  than  the  Wappingers  falls  afforded,  and  the 
existence  of  considerable  comparatively  level  land  up- 
on the  hill,  rather  nearer  the  river  than  at  other 
points.  Probably  some  of  this  land  was  natural 
meadow  land. 

Since  “the  Dutchesses  County”^  bounds  w’ere 
defined  before  the  first  land  grants  “ to  be  from  the 
bounds  of  tlie  County  of  Westchester  on  the  South 
Side  of  the  Highlands  along  the  Eastside  of  Hudsons 
River  as  farr  as  Roelof  Jansens  Creeke  and  Eastw'ard 
into  the  wood  twenty  miles,”  it  is  not  impossible  to  con- 


iCalendar  of  Dutch  Colonial  Manuscripts,  p.  321 ; also 
Dutchess  County  History,  p.  56. 

2 By  Messrs.  Henry  Booth  and  Clarence  Down. 
SDongan’s  Laws,  Nov.  i,  1683,  Docs.  Col.  Hist.  XHI,  575 
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ceive  that  the  Sanders,  Heermance,  Schuyler,  Ten 
Eyck^  and  other  early  patentees  were  shrewd  enough 
to  foresee  the  probable  location  of  the  county  seat  at 
such  a central  point.  That  Sanders  and  Heermance 
started  to  settle  their  tract  as  a village  community 
seems  a fair  inference  from  the  fact  that  the  earliest 
deeds  nearly  all  contain  stipulations  for  rights  in  “com- 
mon lands.’’  The  \Hn  Kleeck  deed  of  1697  grants 
the  land  “ with  privilege  of  Commons  belonging  to 
said  patent  (that  is  to  say)  the  dividend  thereof  pro- 
portionate to  the  Quantity  of  land  hereby  granted.” 
Pasturage  and  wood  cutting  were  the  usual  privileges 
of  Commons,  and  Mr.  Irving  Elting  in  his  “Dutch 
\ illage  Communities  of  the  Hudson  River”  shows 
that  the  Dutch  brought  this  custom  by  inheritance 
from  remote  Germanic  ancestors. 

Colonial  deeds  are  of  course  all  dated  from  the 
year  of  the  reign  of  the  King  or  Queen  of  the  time, 
and  Dutchess  deeds  begin  widr  William  of  Orange. 
Tbe  land  was  at  first  held  “acording  to  the  Tenure  of 
East  Greenwich  in  the  County  of  Kent  within  his 
Majesties  Realm  of  England”  upon  a quit  rent  of  so 
many  bushels  of  wheat,  and  quit  rents  were  collected 
from  time  to  time,  though  often  much  in  arrears,  until 
a statute  was  passed  for  their  commutation  in  cash 
and  final  abolition. 

Beginnings  of  Development — The  Albany  Road. 

The  first  development  of  the  tract  of  land  called 
“Mennisink  and  Pogkeepsing”  began  when  the  part- 
ners in  the  first  patent,  ” Robert  Sanders  and  Mjenardt 
Hermans  by  their  joijnt  consent  did  make  Division  and 
particon  of  part  of  the  said  Land  adjoijning  to  Hud- 
son’s River  aforesaid  called  Pogkeepsing,”  as  we  learn 
from  the  Van  Kleeck  deed,  which,  however,  does  not 
give  the  year  of  the  contract  of  partition.  Baltus  Van 
Kleeck,  called  Balthazar  Van  Cleake  in  the  deed,  but 
whose  name  before  coming  here  is  given  as  Baltus 
Barents,  was  a brother-in-law  of  Robert  Sanders, 
which  accounts  for  his  early  arrival.  Sanders  is 
always  described  in  the  deeds  as  “ of  the  City  of  New 
York,”  and  Hermans,  whose  name  is  spelled  in 
three  different  ways  in  this  one  deed,  was  the 
resident  partner.  We  find  that  by  tbe  time 
of  this  deed,  June  3,  1697,  the  property  was 

already  in  part  divided  into  “Lotts,  sixty-eight 
Rood”  “in  breadth  ffront  and  rear”  and  that  the 
Van  Kleeck  purchase  was  bounded  on  the  south 
by  “four  parcells  or  Lotts  the  which  is  now  or 

iThe  Ten  Eyck  or  Poughkeepsie  patent  is  referred  to  in  a 
deed  (Lib.  A,  p.  25)  conveying  property  to  John  Rodman  and 
William  Huddleston,  1698.  It  included  the  same  property 
granted  in  earlier  patents,  and  was  declared  fraudulent. 


lately  hath  been  in  the  Tenure  possession  and  occu- 
pation of  Mynardt  Harmens,  Balthazar  Barnse,  Hen- 
drick Ostrom  and  Symon  Scoute,”  evidently  the  begin- 
nings of  a little  community  containing  the  germs  of  a 
village.  There  was  doubtless  a saw  mill  at  the  Poogh- 
kepesingh  waterfall  before  this  time  because  we  find  it 
referred  to  in  a deed  from  Col.  Peter  Schuyler,  the 
second  patentee  to  lands  hereabouts,  to  Sanders  and 
Harmense  in  1699,  as  follows: 

“All  that  Certain  Tract  or  Parcell  of  Land  Scituate 
Lying  and  being  on  ye  East  side  of  the  Hudson’s 
River  in  Dutchess  County  at  a Certain  Place  caled  ye 
Long  Reach  Slenting  over  Against  Juffrows  Hook  At 
a Place  Called  the  Rust  Plaest,  Runs  from  Thence 
East  Ward  into  the  Wood  to  a Creek  Caled  by  the 
Indians  Pietawickquasick  Known  by  the  Christians 
for  Jan  Casperses  Creek  Northwarde  to  a Water  fall 
where  the  Saw  Mill  belonging  to  Myndert  Harmense 
Aforsaid  Stands  Upon  and  so  Southwarde  Alongst 
Hudson’s  River  Aforesaid  to  said  Rust  Plaest.” — 
p.  278,  Liber  A,  County  Clerk’s  Office. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  this  deed  was  as  impor- 
tant as  the  authors  of  the  Dutchess  County  histories 
have  supposed.  Sanders  and  Heermance  had  al- 
ready settled  part  of  the  tract,  as  shown  above  from 
the  Van  Kleeck  deed,  and  it  does  not  appear  from  the 
patents  that  Schuyler’s  title  to  it  was  any  better  than 
theirs,  but  the  transfer  made  the  titles  of  the  grantees 
good  and  furnished  a definite  boundary,  the  “Rust 
Plaest”  being  the  stream  which  flows  through  the  pres- 
ent Rural  Cemetery  grounds.  Juffrows  Hook  was  the 
southeast  corner  of  the  New  Paltz  patent,  (granted 
1678)  and  was  generally  taken  to  be  what  we  now  call 
Blue  Point.^ 

The  first  impetus  towards  concentration  and  im- 
provement, once  the  titles  were  secure,  was  furnished 
when  the  Colonial  Assembly  in  1703  authorized  the 
construction  of  what  afterwards  became  the  Post 
Road, 2 from  “King  Bridge  aforesaid  to  the  Eerry  at 
Crawlew  over  against  Albany.” 

There  must  have  been  some  sort  of  a trail  along  the 
east  side  of  the  river  before  this  time,  and  we  may  be 
sure  that  the  commissioners  for  Dutchess,  “Mr.  Baltus 
Van  Clifft,  Mr.  Johannes  Tarbus  and  Mr.  Robert 
Livingston”  did  something  towards  its  improvement. 
The  act  required  that  the  road  be  finished  “as  well  for 
the  Carriage  of  goods  as  the  passage  of  Travellers 
within  the  space  of  eighteen  months.”  Had  a good 
road  suitable  for  travelers  in  coaches  been  constructed 
at  once  this  would  have  been  relatively  as  important 
as  the  building  of  the  railroad  some  one  hundred  and 


iQn  this,  however,  see  letter  of  Frank  Hasbrouck  in  New 
Paltz  Independent,  Nov.  19,  1893. 

^Colonial  Laws,  Vol.  I,  P-  533- 
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fifty  years  later,  but  one  paragraph  of  the  act  pro- 
vided that  the  people  of  Dutchess  “are  not  hereby 
Obliged  to  Clear  or  maintain  any  other  path  or  High- 
way than  for  Horse  and  man  only.”  By  1712,  how- 
ever, there  is  a reference  to  it  as  “The  waggon  path 
leading  to  Pocepsink.”^  and  in  the  course  of  a few 
years  more  it  became  known  as  the  King’s  Road. 
Traveling  was  nevertheless  mostly  on  horseback  even 
between  Poughkeepsie  and  Fishkill  for  a long  time 
after  this,  but  the  laying  out  of  the  road  determined 
the  building  of  Poughkeepsie  on  the  hill  rather  than 
on  the  river  front. 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  from  such  of  the  old  surveys 
as  remain  just  what  the  original  route  of  the  road  was, 
but  I have  found  no  evidence  that  it  followed  the 
line  of  Jefferson  Street  through  to  Bridge  as  some 
people  have  thought.  No  early  map  shows  a road 
across  that  section  of  Poughkeepsie.  The  post  road 
has  been  many  times  relocated  for  short  distances. 
It  once  ran  through  a part  of  what  is  now  Eastman 
Park,  according  to  tradition,  following  the  line  of  the 
street  to  the  west  of  the  Soldiers’  Fountain,  and  was 
vvesE  of  the  Freartown  settlement  until  after  1799. 
but  in  general  it  was  kept  well  up  on  the  hill,  out  of  the 
swampy  places,  and  in  the  central  part  of  Poughkeep- 
sie the  evidence  is  that  it  followed  about  the  line  of 
the  present  Market  street  from  very  early  times,  then 
curved  around  partly  on  the  lines  of  Washington,  Mill 
and  Bridge  Streets  to  an  easy  fording  place  over  the 
Fall  Kill. 


Van  Klceck . House,  from  Lossing’s  IVood  Cut  published  in 
the  Family  Magazine  in  1838. 


The  Van  Kleeck  house,  a substantial  stone 
building,  had  been  already  built  J1702)  on  the  road 
leading  to  the  mill,  when  the  post  road  act  was  passed, 

iDeed  from  Elsie  Sanders  to  Johnes  Pruin. — Lib.  A, 
p.  19. 

2The  1798  map  (frontispiece)  ; also  Lib.  14,  Deeds,  p.  195. 


and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  two  roads 
were  the  same  in  front  of  this  house,  which  stood  “on 
the  premises  now  known  as  Nos.  224  and  226  Mill 
St.”  The  Van  Kleeck  house  was  not,  of  course,  the 
first  house  in  Poughkeepsie,  for  Van  Kleeck  bought  a 
house  and  barn  with  his  land  in  1697,  as  his  deed 
shows,  but  it  was  probably  the  first  stone  house,  and 
long  served  as  an  important  gathering  place,  where 
meetings  were  held  and  travelers  were  entertained. 
It  was  loop-holed  for  muskets  and  was  strong  enough 
to  serve  as  a fortress  against  Indian  attacks  in  case 
of  necessity. 

County  Organization  and  First  Court  House. 

Whether  Sovryn  the  baker  was  living  on  the  Casper 
Kill  east  of  Poughkeepsie  as  early  as  1686  or  not, 
there  were  certainly  some  settlements  in  that  neigh- 
borhood by  1700  and  soon  afterwards  also  in  the 
Wappingers  valley  over  the  ridge.  A trail  or  road 
led  from  them  to  the  mill  at  the  river,  following 
somewhat  the  lines  of  the  present  Main  Street  and  the 
junction  of  this  trail  with  the  King’s  Road  became  the 
natural  place  for  the  location  of  the  first  blacksmith 
shop.i  Incidental  references  in  early  documents  seem 
to  show  that  a little  hamlet  had  already  begun  to 
spring  up  at  the  crossroads  when  the  county  organiza- 
tion was  first  determined  upon,  but  it  must  have  been 
a very  insignificant  hamlet,  for  according  to  the  census 
taken  in  1714  there  were  but  445  persons  in  the  whole 
county,  of  whom  29  were  slaves. 

The  county  had  been  attached  to  Ulster 
until  the  year  before  when  (Oct.  23,  1713)  a 

provincial  act  had  requested  the  Justices  of 

the  Peace  to  issue  warrents  for  the  election 
of  one  supervisor,  a treasurer,  two  assessors  and 
two  collectors,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  any  elec- 
tion was  held  for  several  years.  On  July  21,  1715,  an 
act  was  passed  requiring  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  to 
call  together  the  freeholders  of  the  county  to  elect  two 
of  their  number  “to  be  Supervisors  and  Directors 
for  the  building  and  erecting  a County-House  and 
Prison  within  the  said  County,  at  such  a convenient 
place  as  to  them  shall  be  meet  and  convenient,  for 
the  most  ease  and  benefit  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
said  County.’’  The  act  directed  that  the  building 
must  be  erected  “within  two  years  next  after  the  pub- 
lication hereof,”  and  that  a tax  be  levied  on  the 
county  not  to  exceed  “the  Sum  of  Two  hundred  and 
fifty  Ounces  of  good  Mexico,  Pillar  or  Sevill  Plate” 

iThe  first  mention  of  a blacksmith  occurs  in  a deed  dated 
1713,  Peter  U.  Zelie  (or  Velie)  to  William  Titsoor. — Lib.  A, 
p.  33.  See  also  Smith’s  “Llistory  of  Dutchess  County,”  p.  179, 
“Until  1712  the  nearest  blacksmith  to  the  Fishkill  settlers 
was  at  Esopus,  then  called  Wiltwyck.” 
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to  pay  for  it.  There  is  no  record  to  show  that  any- 
thing was  done  under  the  act  and  surely  the  necessity 
of  a county  house  and  prison  was  not  very  pressing, 
but  the  project  was  not  given  up. 

Some  sort  of  a county  organization  was  formed  by 
this  time,  for  Richard  Sackett  became  the  first  county 
clerk  in  1815,  and  Leonard  Lewis  represented  the 
county  in  the  Fifteenth  Assembly  (1713-1714).  In 
the  Sixteenth  Assembly  (1715)  Baltus  Van  Kleeck  and 
Leonard  Lewis  were  both  members  and  continued  in 
the  next  assembly  until  Van  Kleeck's  death  in  1717. 
Both  lived  in  the  neighborhood  called  Poughkeepsie 
and  Lewis  had  been  appointed  the  first  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  1716.  Their  influence 
was  doubtless  of  weight  in  the  passing  of  the  second 
act  for  the  construction  of  a county  or  court  house. 
May  27th,  1717,  and  in  providing  for  its  location  “at 
or  near  the  most  Convenient  place  at  Poghkepse” 
This  act  allowed  three  years  for  the  completion  of 
the  work,  and  despite  the  assertions  of  the  two  his- 
tories of  “Duchess”  County  that  the  first  court  house 
was  not  built  until  1745  or  1746,  the  proof  is  convinc- 
ing that  it  was  finished  within  the  time  limit  fixed 
in  the  act  of  1717.  The  first  book^  of  the  supervisors 
and  assessors  shows  that  a meeting  of  the  “frie  hould- 
ers”  was  held  at  the  house  of  Leonard  Lewis  June  22, 
1717,  and  that  Barendt  Van  Kleeck  and  Jacobus  Van 
den  Bogert  were  chosen  as  a building  committee.  A 
few  pages  further  on  we  find  the  tax  levies  prefaced 
by  the  statement,  “It  is  amongst  other  things  enacted 
that  the  County  hose  and  preson  shall  be  built  wid- 
in  three  years.”  The  entries  do  not  clearly  show  how 
much  money  was  spent,  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
building,  surely  not  a very  elaborate  structure,  was 
ready  for  use  soon  after  the  passage  of  the  act  of 
July  6,  1720,“  which  provided  that  “from  henceforth 
there  shall  be  held  and  kept  at  Poghkepson  near  the 
Centre  of  said  County,  a General  Sessions  of  the 
Peace,  on  the  third  Tuesday  in  May  and  the 
third  Tuesday  in  October.”  In  the  records  of 
a meeting  of  supervisors  and  assessors  held 
in  1722  at  “Pockkepsinck”  pursuant  to  a colonial  act 
for  the  improvement  of  the  roads,  these  words  are 
used  describing  the  post  road : “Also  Persuing  from 
the  County  house  by  Jacobus  Van  Den  Bogert 

iThis  l3ook  was  probably  unknown  to  the  authors  of  the 
two  histories,  as  well  as  to  Benson  J.  L,ossing,  though  there 
are  quotations  from  it  in  a historical  sketch  in  the  Weekly 
Eagle  of  July  8,  1876.  It  covers  the  period  from  1717  to 
Dec.  17,  1722,  and  contains  also  receipts  for  taxes  paid  in 
New  York  in  1715. 

2Documentary  History  of  New  York,  Vol.  Ill,  972,  I do 
not  find  this  act  in  the  Colonial  Laws  as  published  by  the 
state  in  1894.  The  county  records  however  show  that  the 
first  court  of  General  Sessions  was  held  here  in  1721.  In 
1722,  Harmen  Rynders  was  appointed  “Stebo  or  bell  ringer.” 


* * * to  the  Bridge  of  Jan  Kasper’s  Creek  as 

the  Rod  is  now  used  and  so  to  Peter  Lassings.” 
The  second  record  book  of  the  supervisors  and  asses- 
sors, beginning  1722,  contains  direct  statements  that 
meetings  were  held  in  the  court  house,  and  to  com- 
plete the  proof  that  the  building  was  there  one  has 
only  to  turn  to  the  Colonial  laws  (Vol.  Ill,  p.  336,  1894 
edition)  and  read  the  act  authorizing  the  construc- 
tion of  the  second  court  house,  passed  Dec.  17,  1743: 
“An  Act  to  Enable  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  Dutch- 
ess County  to  build  a Court  House  & Goal  or  to  en- 
large and  Repair  the  old  one.”  It  has  been  stated  that 
the  property  on  which  the  court  house  was  built  was 
conveyed  by  Jacobus  Van  Den  Bogart  to  Barendt  Van 
Kleeck,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  in  1718,  but  there  is 
no  deed  on  record  to  this  effect.  The  earliest  deed  to 
the  property  seems  to  be  that  of  Nov.  13th,  1747,  a 
“lease  and  release”  of  the  land  “with  the  court  house 
and  goals  already  built  on  the  same”  to  Isaac  Van 
Den  Bogert,  Jacobus  Ter  Bos,  Anthony  Yelverton, 
Lewis  Du  Bois  and  John  Tenbruck  “four  of  his 
Majesties  Justices  of  the  Peace.”  The  parchment 
release  is  preserved  in  the  County  Clerk’s  Office  among 
the  maps.  It  provides  that  the  property  shall  revert 
to  the  Van  Den  Bogart  family  if  used  for  any  other 
purpose  than  that  for  which  it  was  granted. 

It  is  interesting  to  find  in  Liber  i of  Deeds,  page 
29,  confirmation  of  the  tradition  that  the  Van  Den 
Bogart  and  Heermance  families  are  the  same.  In 
July,  1709,  “Myndert  Harmse  of  poghkeepsink  in 
Dutchess  County  Yoeman  and  helena  his  wife  for 
divers  good  Causes  & Considerations  them  thereunto 
moving  but  more  especially  for  and  in  Consideration 
of  ye  Love  and  affection  which  they  bare  unto  their 
Eldest  Sunn  Jacobus  Affin  den  bogart”  conveyed  a 
considerable  amount  of  land  to  the  latter,  and  the 
court  house  stands  on  a part  of  it.  This  Jacobus  is 
said  to  have  planted  the  first  apple  orchard  in  the 
neighborhood,  the  word  “bogart”  (modern  Dutch 
“boomgaard”)  meaning  orchard. 

Liber  A or  i of  deeds  in  the  Dutchess  County 
Clerk’s  Office  was  begun  in  1718,  but  many  earlier- 
deeds,  as  we  have  seen,  were  recorded  in  it.  Most 
of  the  deeds  dating  back  of  1700  were  recorded  in 
Ulster  County,  in  Albany  County,  or  in  the  records 
of  the  Colonial  Government  at  New  York.  The  last 
named  are  now  in  the  Secretary  of  State’s  Office  in 
Albany,  while  those  originally  recorded  at  Albany 
are  among  the  Eort  Orange  Records  in  the  Albany 
County  Clerk’s  Office.  Although  the  Dutch  language 
was  spoken  by  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of 
Dutchess  County  until  almost  the  time  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, none  of  the  records  are  in  Dutch,  except  the  first 
will  in  Liber  A of  Wills. 
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The  First  Tax  List. 

THE  inhabetents,  residents,  sojorners  and  erie- 
holders  of  dutchis  county  are  rated  & AS- 

SESED  BY  ASSESSORES  CHOSEN  FOR  YE 
SAME  the  day  of  IJlpk 
FOR  YE  MEEDEL  WARD, 

VIZ  : 


£ 

£ 

Thomas  Sanders, 

35 

02 

12 

3>^ 

Elias  Van  Bunschoote, 

10 

do 

12 

I 

Zacharias  Elegelar, 

04 

00 

04 

10 

Hendrick  Van  Der  Burgh, 

53 

03 

04 

Jacob  Titsort, 

04 

00 

04 

10 

Josias  Crego, 

06 

00 

07 

3 

Evert  Van  Wagene, 

10 

00 

12 

I 

Johannes  Van  Kleck 

II 

00 

13 

3>d 

Myndert  Van  Denbogert, 

20 

01 

04 

3/2 

Harmon  Rynderse, 

01 

00 

01 

2jd 

Jan  Ostrom, 

13 

00 

01 

2>d 

Barenet  Van  Kleck, 

35 

02 

02 

3^ 

Fransoy  Le  Roy, 

24 

01 

09 

0 

Lowarance  \’an  Kleck, 

05 

00 

06 

oY2 

Jacobus  Van  Den  Bogart, 

05 

00 

06 

7Y2 

De  Weden  Van  Baltus  Van  Kleck, 

58 

03 

10 

I 

De  Weden  Van  Myndert  harmese 

52 

03 

02 

10 

Jan  De  Graef, 

II 

00 

13 

3 

Bartholomeus  Hoogeboom 

05 

00 

00 

0 

Leonard  Lewis, 

55 

03 

06 

5 

De  Weden  Van  Jan  keep. 

05 

00 

06 

0 

Pieter  Vielee, 

22 

01 

06 

7 

Hendrick  Pels, 

13 

00 

15 

8 

William  Titsor, 

13 

00 

15 

Magiel  Palmetier  Jun, 

03 

00 

03 

7/2 

Magiel  Palmetier  Siniure 

45 

02 

14 

4/2 

Pieter  Palmetier, 

14 

00 

16 

1 1 

Hendrick  Buys, 

03 

00 

01 

73d 

John  Egerton, 

01 

00 

or 

2JJ 

Thomas  Lewis, 

01 

00 

01 

2jd 

Thomas  Chadwick, 

02 

00 

02 

5 

Jonas  Scoot, 

02 

00 

02 

5 

Richard  Sackett, 

10 

00 

12 

I 

The  first  column  of  figures  is  of  course  the  assess- 
ment and  the  next  three  the  tax  in  pounds,  shillings 
and  pence,  colonial  money.  A curious  outcropping  of 
Dutch  will  be  noticed  in  “De  Weden  Van,”  for  “the 
widow  of.”  A few  years  later  Zacharias  Flegelar’s 
name  drops  out  and  “De  Weden  Van  Zaacharias 
Flegelar”  appears  on  the  roll.  Notice  also  the  method 
of  dating  “the  day  of  171%”  which  means  Jan.  i,  1718. 
Dates  between  January  and  March  were  often  written 
both  “old  and  new  style”  like  this  This  first  as- 
sessment roll,  when  the  other  two  wards  are  included, 
contains  120  Dutch,  2 French  and  8 English  names, 
and  the  last  assessment  in  the  book,  1722,  contains  171 
Dutch  names,  2 French  and  14  English.  The  scarcity 
of  Erench  names  seems  to  show  that  the  Du  Bois, 
Ereer  and  other  Huguenot  families  from  New  Paltz 


had  not  yet  arrived.  The  increase  of  the  English  is 
also  noteworthy. 

Some  Interesting  Records. 

The  little  supervisors’  book  from  which  this  assess- 
ment is  taken  contains  a number  of  entries  that  throw 
light  upon  the  life  of  the  people.  There  are  records 
of  several  payments  to  the  Indians,  but  without  clear 
indication  of  their  purpose.  Probably  some  of  them 
were  bounty  payments  for  killing  wolves,  as  several 
Colonial  acts  were  passed  to  authorize  such  bounties  in 
Dutchess  County.  Here  is  an  entry  which  shows  that 
bad  spelling  was  not  the  only  vice  of  our  ancestors : 

Dutches  County 
frebruary  the  19 

Annoq  i7ij^  At  a Specal  Sesiones 

heald  at  Pockepsink 

Present 

Leonard  Lewis  Judge 
Capt  Barendt  V an  Kleeck 
Machill  Palmater,  Esqurs  Justices 

Have  Tacken  Information  of  Barthoolomeus  Hoog- 
enhoom  and  Franseys  \^an  Den  Bogard  Radial  Buck- 
ley  That  John  De  Grafe  has  Retald  Stong  Licquors 
bv  Smal  Measure  as  apereth  by  thare  Several 
Afedafides. 

Dutches  County 

febrary  28  Annoq 

171J8  Upon  Request  of  Mr.  John  De  Grafe 
The  Gusteses  of  Sd  County  Meet 

Present 

Leonard  Lewis  Esq.  Judge 
Capt  Barendt  Wn  Kleeck 
Machil  Parmentier  Justices 

The  Said  John  De  Grave  Being  Sinccbell  of  his 
Erore  beged  the  Justiss  to  be  Exqused  of  his  fine  and 
promisith  for  the  time  to  come  not  to  fall  in  the  lick 
Erorss  Wareupon  the  Justices  have  taken  it  into  con- 
sideration to  be  of  mean  Capasity  and  a Great  famely 
to  meantain  they  have  ackquitted  the  said  John  De 
Grave  of  five  Pound  which  de  said  John  De  Grafe 
is  ffalen  under. 

A study  of  the  assessment  rolls  makes  it  a little 
doubtful  whether  John  was  of  “mean  Capasity.”  In 
the  first  assessment  he  is  down  at  £11,  while  only  four 
years  later,  1722,  his  wealth  had  risen  to  £30,  show- 
ing that  there  must  have  been  some  profit  in  the  sale 
of  “Strong  L icquors  by  Smal  Measure.”  Once  again 
in  July,  1719,  he  got  into  trouble,  but  the  record  does 
not  show  clearly  whether  he  escaped  his  fine  or  not. 

Another  interesting  entry  is  the  following  under 
date  of  January  20th,  1721  : 

To  Mr.  Jacob  Plough  for  Sarviss  Done  for  the 
Countv  for  Tow  Viges  from  Kips  herge  to  pockejisink 
upon  the  Business  of  a Negro  of  Johanns  Dickman 
that  was  Burnt  and  forgot  to  bring  it  to  the  County 
Charge  afore  and  is  allowed  12s. 
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This  is  obscure  enough,  but  it  may  refer  to  the 
burning  of  a negro  at  the  stake.  Two  such  horrible 
incidents  have  been  related  in  historical  sketches  of 
Poughkeepsie,  usually  with  a later  but  not  very  definite 
date.  Isaac  Platt  in  a historical  sketch  published  in 
the  Weekly  Eagle  in  May,  1858,  spoke  of  the  burning 
of  a white  man  and  negro  “on  the  eve  of  the  Revolu- 
tion,” and  stated  that  it  took  place  on  the  ground  next 
south  of  John  Thompson's  place  on  Market  Street. 
Punishments  were  often  harsh  and  brutal  in  Colonial 
days,  and  there  are  several  references  in  the  early 
books  of  the  supervisors  to  a whipping  post,  and  to 
chains  and  stocks  for  securing  prisoners.  The  records 
also  show  that  prisoners  were  in  need  of  better 
security  than  the  jail  afforded,  for  its  locks  and  bars 
were  a source  of  much  expense  and  were  not  infre- 
quently broken. 

The  First  Church. 

The  first  deed'^  in  Liber  A of  Deeds  is  that  which 
conveys  the  lot  on  which  the  first  church  was  built, 
from  Jacobus  Van  Den  Bogert  to  “Capt.  Barendt  Van 
Kleeck,  Mr.  IMyndert  Van  Den  Bogert.  Mr.  Pieter 
fielee  and  Mr.  Johannes  van  Kleeck  All  Yomen.”  It 
is  dated  December  26th,  1716,  and  was  recorded  Au- 
gust 20th,  1718,  by  Henry  Van  Derburgh,  the  second 
County  Clerk.  The  congregation  had  been  organized 
Oct.  loth,  1716,  when  Rev.  Petrus  Ws,  pastor  of  the 
church  at  Kingston,  installed  Michael  Parmenter  and 
Pieter  du  Bois  as  elders,  and  Elias  Van  Benschoten 
and  Pieter  Parmenter  as  deacons,  and  also  baptised 
Marytjen,  daughter  of  Frans  De  Lange  and  Mar^  tjen 
Wn  Schaak.  Rev.  A.  P.  Van  Gieson  has  translated 
many  of  the  early  Dutch  records  for  his  history  of 
the  church  and  he  tells  us  that  the  first  Church 
Master’s  book  contains  copies  of  subscription  lists 
that  were  circulated  in  1717  to  raise  money  for  the 
building  of  the  church.  1.427  guilders^  were  sub- 
scribed in  money  and  61  days  work  estimated  at  six 
guilders  per  da^^  Evidently  community  life  was 
taking  form  at  this  time  and  the  future  of  the  little 
hamlet  at  Poughkeepsie  was  assured,  with  the  court 
house  on  one  side  of  the  King’s  Road  and  the  church 
on  the  other.  The  church  was  finished  in  1723  and  is 
said  to  have  been  of  stone.  Its  location  is  clearly 
shown  by  the  description  of  the  property  in  the  deed : 
“Scituated  Lying  and  being  in  pochkepseng  in  the 

1 Printed  in  full  in  the  “History  of  the  First  Reformed 
Church  of  Poughkeepsie,”  by  Rev.  A.  P.  Van  Gieson,  D.  D. 
(p.  122). 

2The  guilder  was  commonly  reckoned  at  one  shilling 
(12  1-2  cts.)  New  York  currency.  The  term  disappears 
from  the  Poughkeepsie  Church  records  in  1740. — Dr.  Van 
Gieson's  History,  p.  85. 


afore  said  County,  butted  and  Boundett  Vz  on  the 
Nort  Sid  to  the  Rood  that  Runs  to  the  Eastward  to 
the  fore  said  Cap’t  Barendt  Van  Kleecks  and  on  the 
west  along  the  Rood  that  Runs  to  the  Sout.”  This 
was  of  course  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Market  and 
Main  street,  and  the  church  still  owns  the  property,  as 
will  appear  in  subsequent  chapters. 

That  the  early  Dutch  settlers  who  built  the  church 
and  the  court  house  were  not  devoid  of  enterprise  is 
apparent.  They  were  so  few  in  numbers  that  the 
church  was  united  with  that  organized  about  the 
same  time  at  Fishkill,  and  it  was  not  until  1731  that 
the  first  minister.  Rev.  Cornelius  Van  Schie  arrived 
from  Holland  to  take  charge  of  the  two  backwoods 
congregations.  If  Dominie  Van  Schie  received  what 
the  two  churches  agreed  to  pay  him  in  the  call  (which 
Dr.  Van  Gieson  prints  in  full)  he  got  the  princely 
salary  of  £70  ($175)  New  York  money,  the  time  of 
his  salary  “to  begin  with  the  lifting  of  the  anchor  of 
the  ship  on  which  he  shall  sail  from  Amsterdam.”  He 
was  also  furnished  with  firewood  for  summer  and 
winter  “to  be  piled  by  his  house”  and  was  presented 
with  a brown  horse  which  cost  “four  pounds  & Teen 
shillings.”  A house,  “three  morgens  of  pasture,  also 
a garden  in  suitable  fence,”  and  several  minor  in- 
ducements were  included  in  the  call,  but  as  he  re- 
mained less  than  two  years  he  may  not  have  received 
all  these  good  things.  The  parsonage,  pasture,  etc. 
w'ere  to  be  located  either  at  Poughkeepsie  or  Fishkill, 
and  Dominie  Van  Schie  was  to  be  perfectly  free  to 
decide  which  place  he  preferred  for  his  residence.  He 
preferred  Poughkeepsie,  and  here  the  two  congrega- 
tions jointly  purchased  the  land  on  a part  of  which 
the  present  church  stands  and  built  the  first  parsonage, 
probably  in  1732.  In  a call  sent  to  Holland  in  1734, 
it  is  described  as  “A  new  and  suitable  residence,  forty- 
five  feet  long  and  twenty-seven  broad,  having  three 
rooms,  and  a study  upstairs,  a large  cellar  under  the 
house,  and  a well  with  good  water,  a garden,  and 
an  orchard  planted  with  100  trees.” 

Dominie  Van  Schie  went  to  Albany  in  1733  and  it 
was  twelve  years  before  another  minister  could  be  in- 
duced to  come  out  from  Holland.  The  salary  had 
then  been  raised  to  £110.  The  calls  of  course  had  to 
be  sent  tbrough  others  by  power  of  attorney,  as  it 
was  impossible  for  the  consistory  of  the  little  churches 
in  Dutchess  to  know  what  young  ministers  were  avail- 
able on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean.  When  the  second 
minister.  Rev.  B.  Meynema,  arrived  and  had  looked 
over  the  ground  he  asked,  among  other  things,  “that 
he  might  be  reimbursed  for  any  expense  in  riding 
to  the  church,  or  from  the  church  to  his  home,  on 
account  of  storms,  high  water,  and  necessity  of  being 
helped  through  the  creek,”  and  the  request  was  grant- 
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ed.  This  of  course,  referred  to  the  long  ride  to  and 
from  Fishkill. 

What  happened  to  destroy  the  first  church  is  not 
known.  Rev.  Samuel  Seabury,^  the  English  Church 
missionar}-,  writing  about  1756.  says,  “The  Dutch 
Church  at  Poughkeepsie  was  not  enclosed  or  under- 
pinned but  standing  on  blocks,  nor  floored  or  preached 
in  though  raised  for  several  years."  If  the  date  of 
this  letter  is  correct  it  seems  as  if  it  must  refer 
to  a second  church  building,  though  according  to  the 
church  records  the  second  building  was  not  determin- 
ed upon  by  the  Consistory  until  Feb.  15th,  1760,  at 
which  time  the  minutes  state  that  the  Avails  of  the  old 
church  had  fallen.  BoudeAAwn  Lacounte,  Elias  \*an 
Benschoten.  Leonard  A'an  Kleeck  and  James  LiA*- 
ingston  Avere  the  building  committee,  and  this  church 
A\-as  erected  on  the  Xorth  side  of  East  Lane,  as  Main 
Street  is  called  in  the  deed  from  Gale  Yeh*erton  con- 
veying the  property,  October  25th,  1760.  It  stood 
until  1822,  on  the  lot  just  to  the  east  of  the 
present  Xelson  House  Annex  opposite  the  end  of  Alar- 
ket  Street,  and  there  are  still  a feAA'  interesting  graA’e 
stones-  remaining  in  the  rear  of  the  buildings  there. 
After  this  church  Avas  built  the  old  church  lot.  on  the 
comer  across  the  road,  continued  to  be  used  as  a 
burial  ground  until  Avell  into  the  nineteenth  centur}-. 

Before  the  second  building  AA-as  detennined  upon 
the  dissension  betAveen  the  Coetus  and  Conferentie 
parties  had  begun  and  the  harmony  of  the  Dutch 
church  AA'as  not  restored  until  the  ReA^olution.  The 
Coetus  parly  held  that  minsters  could  be  ordained 
in  America,  Avhile  the  Conferentie  party  maintained 
that  the  only  authoritA'  Avas  in  Holland.  AA'hen  the 
fourth  pastor  of  the  Pouglikeepsie  and  Eishkill 
churches.  Dominie  Henricus  Schoonmaker  arriA'ed  in 
Poughkeepsie  in  1764  for  ordination  he  found  the 
church  in  the  possession  of  the  opposing  (Conferentie 
or  Holland)  part}-  and  the  serA’ice  took  place  under  a 
tree  not  far  from  AA'here  the  present  church  is  located, 
the  officiating  minister,  ReA'.  Jolui  H.  Goetschius. 
standing  in  a AA'agon.  Elder  Peter  A'an  Kleeck  and 
Deacon  John  Conklin  of  the  Conferentie  part}-  or- 
ganized a bolting  consistor}-  and  called  ReA-.  Isaac 
Rysdyck  from  Holland.  He  accepted,  and  from  1765 
to  1772  the  Poughkeepsie  and  Fishkill  churches  had 
tAA'O  pastors.  Dr.  Rysdyck  left  the  Poughkeepsie 
church  to  take  charge  of  the  Fishkill.  HopeAvell  and 
XeAv  Hackensack  churches  in  1773.  Avhich  marks  the 
separation  of  the  Poughkeepsie  church  from  Fishkill. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Air.  Schoonmaker.  Avho 
Avas  in  his  time  said  to  be  the  most  eloquent  preacher 

iRca-.  H.  O.  Ladd's  "Founding  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
Dutchess  Counp-,”  p.  22.  note. 

-See  appendix  for  names. 
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in  the  Dutch  language,  left  Poughkeepsie  in  1774, 
largely  because  he  could  not  preach  Avell  in  English. 
The  Dutch  language  was  steadily  losing  ground  and 
disappears  entirely  from  the  church  records  in  1783, 
though  occasionally  used  in  preaching  until  1794. 
The  first  record  of  preaching  in  English  Avas  in  1740 
and  in  Dominie  Schoonmaker’s  time  it  had  become 
customar}-  to  hold  serA'ices  alternately  in  Dutch  and  in 
English.  The  church  was  eAfidently  then  much  in  the 
position  of  the  Lutheran  church  of  to-day. 

The  First  English  Church. 

The  increase  of  the  English  population  and  of 
the  English  language,  as  Avell  as  the  dissentions  in  the 
Dutch  church  made  a place  for  the  Church  of  England 
(Episcopal)  and  for  the  Presbyterians.  The  latter,^ 
it  appears,  Avere  first  in  the  field  AA-ith  an  organization 
as  early  as  I749>  but  failed  tq  maintain  themseh^es  on 
a permanent  basis  or  to  erect  a building  until  some 
time  after  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century.  They 
held  frequent  serA'ices.  hoAvever,  first  in  connection 
Avith  Fishkill  and  afterAA-ards  in  connection  AA'ith 
“Charlotte  Precinct.’’  Avhich  included  AVashington 
HolloAv  and  Pleasant  A'alley.  until  1772.  and  then  the 
records  sIioaa-  only  an  occasional  sennon  for  a long 
period.  At  Pleasant  A alley,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
denomination  increased  in  strength,  and  the  first 
church  was  built  there  about  1770.  Avhen  Rca'.  AAdieeler 
Case  left  the  Pouglikeepsie  congregation  to  become 
its  pastor.  The  Pleasant  A alley  congregation  AA'as 
built  up  by  immigration  from  the  north  of  Ireland 
and  soon  became  stronger  even  than  the  "Pittsbury 
Church,"  organized  at  AA-hat  Avas  aftenA-ards  called 
AA'ashington  HoIIoav,  in  1746. 

The  Church  of  England  started  in  Poughkeepsie 
Avith  a A'igorous  organization  in  1766,  as  a result 
of  meetings  held  during  a number  of  A'isits  from  1755 
by  ReA'.  Samuel  Seabur}-  of  Hempstead.  Long  Island, 
Avho  was  in  the  service  of  the  “Society  for  the  Pro- 
pagation of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts."  It  con- 
tinued to  flourish  until  the  ReA'olution  AA-as  Avell  start- 
ed, Avhen  prejudice  against  it  became  so  strong  on 
account  of  the  loyalt}-  of  many  of  the  members  to 
the  Ring,  that  serA'ices  had  to  be  suspended.  Christ 
Church-  in  connection  AA'ith  Rombout  (Fishkill),  Beek- 
mans  and  Charlotte,  in  the  year  of  its  organization 
called  ReA'.  John  Beardsley  of  Groton.  Ct..  to  be  its 

iThe  Histor.-  of  the  Presbi-terian  Church  in  Dutchess 
Counn-  has  net-er  been  fulh'  Avritten.  but  see  Daily  Eagle. 
June  8th,  1895. 

2Daih'  Eagle,  Alaj-  25,  1895.  The  records  of  this  church 
are  in  good  preservation  and  a complete  histoiy  is  in  course 
of  preparation  by  Miss  Helen  Wilkinson  ReAmolds  of  Pough- 
keepsie. 
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first  rector,  and  the  next  year  purchased  a farm  or 
"glebe”  of  87  acres  from  Gideon  Ostrander  on  the 
Filkintown  Road  (Main  St.)  The  "glebe  house,”  or 
rectory,  built  of  brick  in  1767,  is  still  standing  nearly 
in  its  original  form  on  the  north  side  of  Main  Street 
opposite  the  end  of  Church  Street.  At  the  meeting 
which  extended  the  call  to  Mr.  Beardsley,  Barthole- 
mew  Crannell,  Peter  Harris,  Johannes  Ferdon,  Johan- 
nes Alidlaer  and  Charles  Moss  were  present  from 
Poughkeepsie.  A royal  charter  was  granted  to 
Christ  Church,  March  9th,  1773,  by  King  George  III, 
under  the  corporate  title  of  "The  Rector  and  Inhabi- 
tants of  Poughkeepsie  in  Dutchess  County  in  Com- 
munion of  the  Church  of  England,  as  by  law  es- 
tablished,” and  by  it  a grant  of  two  hundred  acres 
of  land  previously  regarded  as  “common  land”  was 
added  to  the  glebe.  This  land  in  after  years  caused 
the  church  many  law  suits,  as  squatters  settled  on  it 
and  claimed  title  by  right  of  occupation. 


English  Church  Glebe  House — Taken  1904-. 


Rev.  11.  O.  Ladd  in  his  "Founding  of  the  Episco- 
pal Church  in  Dutchess  County”  makes  Trinity 
Church,  Fishkill,  antedate  Christ  Church  by  virtue  of 
a subscription  jxiper  circulated  for  the  building  of  a 
church  in  1756,  but  no  organization  was  formed  at 
Fishkill  until  ten  years  later  in  connection  with  Pough- 
keepsie, and  it  does  not  appear  that  the  church  was 
built  mitil  1769.  The  first  Christ  Church  building  was 
erected  in  1774  on  land  given  by  Lewis  DuBois,  facing 
the  Post  Road,  where  the  State  Armory  now  is. 
There  was  some  op])osition  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Church  of  England  from  the  staunch  old  dissenters 
who  had  come  into  the  county  bringing  with  them  the 
memory  of  the  Stuarts  of  England,  but  the  Dutch  in- 
habitants do  not  seem  to  have  been  greatly  disturbed. 
In  fact  Dutch  names  began  to  a]3pear  on  the  records 
very  soon  after  it  was  fairly  settled. 

^Original  parchment  in  Savings  Bank,  in  the  care  of 
Major  J.  K.  Sague,  one  of  the  wardens. 


Oaths  Signed  by  Office  Holders. 

Something  of  the  religious  prejudices  of  Colonial 
days,  as  well  as  the  English  fear  of  a return  of  the 
Stuarts  to  the  throne  and  of  Roman  Catholic  influence, 
are  shown  in  the  oaths  of  abjuration  and  fealty  re- 
quired to  be  taken  by  office  holders  in  Dutchess 
County.  These  oaths  were  long,  and  abounded  in 
every  sort  of  legal  repetition  and  prolixity.  The 
shortest  of  them,  as  used  in  1729,  was  as  follows: 

I,  A.  B.,  do  swear  that  I do  from  my  heart  abhor  Detest 
and  abjure  as  Impious  and  Heretical,  that  Damnable  Doctrine 
and  position  that  Princes  Excommunicated  or  deprived  by 
the  Pope,  or  any  .Authority  of  the  see  of  Rome  may  be 
deposed  or  Murdered  by  their  subjects  or  any  other  what- 
soever, and  I do  declare  that  no  Person  Prelate  State  or 
Potentate  has  or  ought  to  have  any  Jurisdiction  Power  Superi- 
ority Preeminence  of  authority;  Ecclesiastical  or  Spiritual 
within  this  Realm 

So  help  me  God 

The  oath  of  fealty  declared  “that  our  Soveraigne 
Lord  George  the  Second  is  Lawful  and  Rightful  King 
of  this  Realm  j Solemnly  and 

Sincerely  declare  ^ person  pre- 

tended to  be  Prince  of  Wales  dnring  the  Life  of  the 
Late  King  James  and  since  his  Decease  pretending  to 
be  * * * King  of  England  by  the  name  of 

James  the  third  hath  not  any  Rights  or  Title  whatso- 
ever," etc. 

A third  oath  declared  that  "in  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Lords  Slipper;  there  is  not  any  Transubstantiation,” 
etc.,  and  that  various  practices  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
are  “Superstitious  and  Idolatrous.” 

A copy  of  one  of  these  oaths  found  in  the  attic 
of  the  old  Court  House  contains  the  following  sig- 
natures for  the  dates  given  : 

1729. 

Benthusen.  Jan — captain. 

Du  Bois,  Piter — justice. 

Du  Lang,  Erans — captain. 

Hermans,  Hendricks — captain. 

Flussey,  James — captain. 

Kip,  Jacob,  Jr. — captain. 

Kip,  R’d — justice. 

Knickerbacker,  Lowerens — captain. 

La  Roy.  Erans — captain. 

Muntross,  John — captain. 

Oosterhout,  Lowerens — captain. 

Sanders,  Thomas — 

Scheefer,  Henrie — 

Scott,  William — coroner. 

Swartwout,  Jacobus — 

Swartwout,  Rudolf — sheriff. 
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Ter  Bos,  Jacobus — 

Ter  Bos,  Johaiinis — 

Van  Benshoten,  Elias — captain. 

Van  Cleec,  Lowerens — captain. 

Vanderburg,  Henry — dark. 

Van  Etten,  Jacobus — 

Van  Kleeck,  Barent — major. 

Van  deck,  Pieter — justice. 

^"an  Clock,  Johannis — 

Van  Wagenen,  Evert — captain. 

Westfalle,  Wouter — 

1730. 

Kip,  Jacob,  Jr. — captain. 

\^an  Wagenen  Gerrit — captain. 

1734- 

Brett,  Erancis — ensign. 

Brinkerhoff,  Abraham — 

Bumshoten,  Elias — captain. 

De  Witt,  Jacob — leftenent. 

Du  Bois,  Metthis — justice. 

Filkins  Frans — judge. 

Hussey,  James — captain. 

Kip,  R’d — justice  of  the  quorum. 

Livingston,  Gil. — major. 

Osterhout,  Jan — ensign. 

Scott,  William — coroner  and  justice. 

Squire,  William — sheriff. 

Swartwout,  Bernardus — 

Swartwout,  Jacobus — justice. 

Tebos,  Jacobus — justice. 

Terbos,  Johannis — judge. 

Van  Campen,  Jacob — captain. 

\Hn  Cleec,  Lowerens — leftenent  and  justice. 
Vanderburg,  Henry — 

Wn  Kleeck,  Barent — leftenent  and  colonel. 

Van  Kleeck,  Machiel — leftenent. 

Vanwyck,  Cornelius — 

1735- 

Beekman,  Henry — justice. 

*Crawler,.  Peter. 

*Crandler,  Peter. 

Haber,  Fragharys — 

Knickerbacker,  Lourens — justice. 

Spater,  Johannis — minister. 

Wilson,  James — sheriff. 

It  is  a little  difficult  to  tell  from  the  old  paper  just 
what  the  offices  held  were  in  all  cases.  The  list  does 
not  exactly  agree  with  the  colonial  civil  list  as  pub- 
ished  by  the  State,  which  does  not  give  Rudolf  Swart- 
wout among  the  sheriffs.  The  two  persons  whose 
names  are  preceded  by  a star  could  not  write  their 
names  and  are  marked  “naturalized,  as  is  also  Mr. 


Spater,  the  minister.  There  are  two  later  colonial  lists 
on  file  among  the  county  papers. 


The  Precinct  or  Town  of  Poghkeepsie. 


The  County  of  Dutchess,  as  has  already  been 
shown  by  the  first  recorded  tax  roll,  was  divided  into 
three  wards  as  soon  as  it  had  enough  population  to 
warrant  a division,  “The  South  Division  to  begin  at 
the  South  side  of  the  Plighlands  & Northward  to 
Wapaingers  Creek,  the  Middle  Division  to  begin  at 
tbe  aforesaid  Wapaingers  Creek,  & so  Northward 
to  Cline  sopas  Island,  & the  North  Division  to  be- 
gin on  the  Northside  of  the  Midle  Division,  and  end- 
ing on  the  Northernmost  bounds  & extent  of  the 
County. ’’1  No  eastern  boundaries  were  assigned, 
“Cline  sopas  Island”  is  the  present  Esopus  Island,  not 
far  from  Hyde  Park.  The  Middle  Division  was 
therefore  very  much  the  smallest  of  the  three,  indicat- 
ing that  the  population  was  mostly  concentrated  there. 
In  1737  the  county  was  further  divided  into  seven  pre- 
cincts, in  general  corresponding  to  the  great  land 
grants,  except  the  “Poghkeepsie  Precinct,”  which  in- 
cluded “all  the  Lands  to  the  Northwest  of  Wappingers 
Kill  or  Creek  from  the  mouth  thereof  And  up  along  the 
said  Kill  or  Creek  & Hudson’s  River  until  it  meets 
the  Patent  Granted  to  Heathcote  & Company  called 
the  Lower  Nine  Partners.”  Thus  the  precinct  or 
town  of  Poughkeepsie  came  into  existence  with  practi- 
cally its  present  boundaries.  This  act  provided  for  the 
election  of  supervisors,  assessors,  etc.  the  first  Tues- 
day in  April,  but  there  was  no  provision  for  a Town 
or  Precinct  Clerk  until  1741.  In  1749  the  “Precinct 
of  Poghkeepsie” — this  was  the  official  spelling  until 
after  the  Revolution — bought  a book  and  copied  in  it 
the  records  from  1742,  and  from  that  time  the  records 
of  the  town  elections  are  complete.  Tov/n  meetings 
were  of  course  held  in  Poughkeepsie  and  the  town 
clerk’s  office  remained  here  for  many  years.  The  first 
page  of  the  town  book  is  as  follows : 

At  a meeting  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Poghkeepsie 
Precinct  in  Dutchess  County  on  Tuesday  the  Sixth 
Day  of  April  1742  when  by  a Plurality  of  Azotes  were 
cbosen  for  the  year  Ensuing  viz ; 


John  Van  Kleeck 
Lewis  Du  Bois  ( 

Bowdewine  La  Count  | 
Barent  Lewis,  Overseer  of 
Benjamin  Van  Keuren 
John  Tappen 
John  Maxfield 
Henry  Livingston 
John  Ten  Brook 


Supervisor 

Assessors 

ye  Road  to  ye  Northward 
Do  To  ye  Southward 
Do  To  ye  Eastward 
Do  To  ye  North  East 
Town  Clerk 
Collector 


iColonial  Laws,  Vol.  I,  p.  1033.  This  act  is  dated  June 
24,  1719,  but  it  appears  from  the  ta.x  roll  quoted  that  the  di- 
vision had  been  made  as  early  as  1717- 
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Abraham  Freer 
Peter  Viele  j 
Frans  La  Roy  j 
Jacob  Low  I 

Bartholemew  Noxon  ) 
Henry  Van  Den  Burgh 
Johannes  Swartwout 


Pound  Master 
Fence  Viewers 

Overseers  of  the  Poor 
Constables 


In  the  next  year  John  Conklin,  Jacobus  Van 
Bomell,  Moses  De  Graff  and  Augustus  Turick  come 
on  the  list  of  precinct  officers  and  Abraham  Freer  is 
designated  “Pounder.”  The  overseers  of  the  roads 
in  1743  were 


Henry  Livingston — Overseer  of  ye  Road  to  ye 
Northward. 

Isaac  Lassing — Do  To  ye  Southward. 

Myndert  Van  Den  Bogert — Do  to  Du  Bois. 

John  Rynders — Do  To  ye  nine  partners. 

Nearly  all  these  men  lived  in  or  near  the  present 
city  limits  of  Poughkeepsie.  The  references  to  the 
roads  are  clear  except  that  “To  Du  Bois.”  In  the 
record  of  the  next  year’s  election,  1744,  the  road  “To 
ye  nine  partners”  becomes  the  road  “To  filkintown.” 
Henry  Filkins  was  sheriff  from  1743  to  1748  and  the 
settlement  named  from  him  was  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Mabbettsville.  In  the  1744  records  five  roads  are 
mentioned  and  among  the  overseers  are: 

Matewis  Kip — from  Lewis  Du  Bois  to  Callrugh. 

Gerret  Davis — from  Lassing’s  to  Du  Bois  Mill. 

In  1745^  the  roads  are  designated  simply  “North,” 
“South,”  “filkintown,  “Simeon  La  Roy”  and  “Lewis 
Du  Bois.”  In  1751  Gulian  Ackerman  is  mentioned  as 
overseer  to  “Du  Bois  Bridge”  and  Peter  Du  Bois  to 
“La  Roy’s  Bridge,”  while  a sixth  road  “from  Perdon’s 
to  P.  Passings”  comes  in.  In  1754  Clear  Everitt  was 
overseer  “To  Larroys  Bridge”  and  Francis  Littamore 
“From  Gedion  Duboys  to  P.  Road.”  Clear  Everitt 
became  sheriff  in  1754  and  he  lived,  I believe,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Eall  Kill  and  owned  the  milE  there. 
This  leads  one  to  conjecture  that  the  road  in  his 
charge  might  have  been  Mill  Street  and  that  there  was 
a bridge  across  the  Eall  Kill  somewhere  near  him  call- 
ed La  Roy’s  Bridge.  In  1755  the  road  masters  were: 


Post  Road  South  Roelif  Westerfelt 

Post  Road  North  James  G.  Livingston 

From  Gidion  Duboys  to  Post  Road James  Lucky 

Filkintown  Road  Gabriel  H.  Ludlow 

From  Call  Rugh  to  Simeon  Larroy’s  Bridge. ..  .John  DeGraff 
From  Ferdon’s  to  Flock  Landing  Abraham  Lassen 

“Call  Rugh”  must  be  our  Kaal  or  Call  Rock  and 
early  maps  show  a road  leading  around  from  it  to 
Mill  Street  about  at  the  junction  of  Mill  and  Clover 


iTunis  Van  Vliet  comes  on  the  records  as  road  overseer 
in  this  year  and  Casparus  Westerfelt  in  1746. 

2A  deed  from  Henry  Bayeaux  to  Anne  Everet,  dated  1761, 
refers  to  him  as  owner  of  this  mill. 


Streets.  It  has  all  sorts  of  spellings  and  in  the  1759 
records  becomes  Call  Bergh  and  is  once  or  twice 
spelled  Colburgh.  There  was  evidently  a landing 
place  ,t|jere  with  an  authorized  town  road  leading  to  it 
as  early  as  1744.  It  comes  all  the  way  down  in  the 
records  to  1790  with  occasional  omissions.  Mr.  Toss- 
ing says  that  the  rock  received  its  name  because 
it  was  the  place  from  which  passing  sloops  were 
signalled,  and  the  fact  that  the  landing  place  there 
was  used  as  early  as  1744  and  appears  to  have  been  the 
principal  Poughkeepsie  landing  place  for  a time,  makes 
it  seem  possible  that  he  was  right,  though  a derivation 
from  the  Dutch  word  Kahl  (bald)  has  been  sug- 
gested as  more  probable.  The  road  mentioned  in  1744 
“from  Lewis  Dubois  to  Callrugh”  is  puzzling.  If 
Dubois  lived  where  road  surveys  of  the  same  date 
seem  to  place  him,  on  what  we  now  call  the  New 
Hackensack  Road,  and  where  he  certainly  was  living  a 
few  years  later — DuBois’s  Mill  was  in  1770  at  the  out- 
let- of  what  is  now  Vassar  College  Lake — then  there 
must  have  been  a road  regarded  as  continuous  all  the 
way  from  his  neighborhood  to  the  Call  Rock  landing, 
certainly  evidence  of  the  importance  of  the  landing. 
No  map  shows  such  a road,  unless  it  may  be  taken  to 
include  the  New  Hackensack  Road  to  Main  Street, 
and  the  winding  way  on  about  the  lines  of  Washington, 
Mill  and  Clover  Streets.  The  old  road  books  contain 
many  such  puzzles  and  modern  surveyors  who  have 
gone  through  them  searching  for  the  early  lines  have 
marked  a considerable  number  of  the  roads  “un- 
known.” Doubtless  the  location  of  some  has  been 
so  entirely  changed  as  to  be  unrecognizable,  but  the 
puzzles  presented  by  most  of  them  could  be  worked 
out  by  a careful  comparison  of  old  maps,  deeds  and 
traditions  as  to  where  the  people  mentioned  lived. 

SoMi;  Colonial  Events. 

There  were  a number  of  events  of  sufficient  excite- 
ment to  lend  variety  to  the  life  of  the  little  hamlet  of 
Poughkeepsie  in  Colonial  days,  but  they  were  gen- 
erally county  matters  brought  to  the  county  seat  for 
legal  action.  The  examinations  in  1744  at  “Pikipsi” 
of  the  Moravians,  Buttner,  Rauch  and  Mack,  who  had 
established  a successful  mission  among  the  Indians 
at  Shekomeko,  reflected  the  bitter  religious  prejudices 
of  the  times  and  the  fear  of  the  Erench.  The  driving 
of  these  noble,  unselfish  Christians  from  the  county 
was  an  episode  of  which  no  one  can  be  proud.  The 
history  of  the  Moravian  mission  has  been  pretty  fully 
written,  and  is  well  covered  in  the  Dutchess  County 
History  published  in  1882.  There  is  little  evidence 
that  the  persecuted  missionaries  found  much  sympathy 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Poughkeepsie,  who  doubt- 
less shared  the  insane  suspicion  of  the  day  that  the 
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Moravians  were  in  some  way  acting  in  the  interest 
of  the  French.  That  fear  .of  the  French  was  not  al- 
together absurd  at  this  time  the  following  letter  to 
Henry  Livingston,  the  County  Clerk,  fiom  his  brother- 
in-law,  shows : 

Rinebeek  Novem.  23 — 1745 

Loving  Brother, 

We  are  att  presnt  in  good  health,  hope 
by  god’s  Blessing  this  may  find  you  & family  the  same 
I Recieved  this  Morning  at  5 oclock  a letter  from 
Uncle  P.  Livingston  to  witt — that  there  was  600 
french  & Indians  near  hosick  Drawing  Down  to  the 
English  Settlements  which  news  came  Post  Down  to 
him  & he  sent  it  Likewise  to  me,  his  Letter  was  Dated 
Last  night  12  oclock 

I Emiediately  sent  it  over  pr  post  as  your  father 
was  the  nearest  Colonell 

I Dount  Doudt  but  you  have  heard  of  the  murder 
committed  att  scharightoga  were  they  kild  all  they 
could  gitt  both  man  & beast,  as  for  the  particulars  we 
have  not  yet  heard,  it  is  supposed  that  Mr.  Philip  Schy- 
ler  is  first  shot  & then  burnt  in  his  own  house 

my  wife  son  & self  joyn  in  Love  to  you  sister  & 
Gille  & am  your  to  command, 

Jacob  Rutssn. 

On  the  side  of  the  sheet  are  written  the  words 
“In  great  haste.”  News  carried  by  direct  messengers 
on  horseback  was  not  so  slow  as  we  are  inclined  to 
imagine,  but  additional  particulars  were  hard  to  ob- 
tain and  alarm  was  proportionally  greater.  Here  is 
another  letter  which  shows  something  of  the  feelings 
of  one  Dutchess  County  boy  pursuing  the  French  far 
away  from  home. 

Launciston  June  ye  ist,  1745 
Loving  Brother  this  is  to  let  you  know  that  I am 
in  good  health  and  I hope  this  will  find  you  in  the 
same  dear  brother  I am  very  sorry  that  I did  not  stay 
at  home  with  you  for  I do  repent  very  much  my 
coming  in  a man  of  war  for  here  is  nothing  else  but 
Cursing  and  swaring  every  day  Now  we  are  Cruising 
of  Capertuny  i8th  of  last  may  we  took  a french  man 
of  war  of  64  Guns  Brother  I wish  I was  now  with 
you  at  home  out  of  this  miserable  place  I hope  you  and 
sister  and  Cousin  Gilbert  are  in  good  health,  no  more 
at  present  but  am  your  Loving  brother 

SamuEb  Livingston. 

During  the  French  and  Indian  War  Governor 
Hardy  called  out  the  militia  of  Dutchess  and  Ulster 
Counties,  after  the  surrender  of  Oswego  to  the  French 
in  1756.  There  was  much  traveling  by  important 
personages  up  and  down  the  river  throughout  the  war, 
for  Albany  was  the  military  headquarters.  The  Earl 
of  Loudon  marched  an  army  from  New  York  to  Al- 
bany by  the  Post  Road,  which  we  are  told  was  opened 
by  him  through  the  Highlands  where  it  had  been 
merely  a trail  before.  The  Dutchess  militia  were 
sent  to  reinforce  his  army  at  Lake  George  and  prob- 
ably a few  residents  of  Poughkeepsie  town  spent 


the  fall  of  1756  in  the  wilderness  at  Fort  William 
Henry,  watching  the  French  at  Ticonderoga,  and  then 
in  the  winter  returned  home  leaving  the  work  to  the 
British  regulars.  Probably  also  some  of  them  were 
among  Webb’s  provincials  at  Fort  Edward,  who 
failed^  to  go  to  the  relief  of  Fort  William  Henry  in 
time  to  prevent  its  capture  by  Montcalm  the  next  year. 

In  1766  there  were  soldiers  again  at  Poughkeepsie, 
British  regulars,  and  we  learn  from  a letter^  written 
by  Sheriff  James  Livingston  that  there  was  a skirmish 
between  the  military  and  the  people.  This  skirmish, 
however,  took  place  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county 
near  Quaker  Hill  and  was  a part  of  the  “anti-rent 
war”  against  the  great  land  holders.  One  of  the 
anti-rent  leaders,  William  Pendergast,  was  brought  to 
Poughkeepsie  and  his  trial  is  one  of  the  causes  cele- 
bres  of  Colonial  days.  He  conducted  his  own  defense 
assisted  by  his  wife,  but  the  jury  found  him  guilty. 
The  wife,  as  soon  as  the  result  was  announced,  started 
at  once  on  horseback  for  New  York,  obtained  a re- 
prieve from  the  Governor,  and  was  back  in  three  days. 
Such  a woman  could  hardly  be  expected  to  fail  in  what 
she  undertook.  She  followed  up  her  success  with  an 
application  to  the  King  himself,  and  in  six  months  a 
full  pardon  came  from  George  HI  and  Pendergast 
and  his  noble  wife  went  home  amid  great  rejoicings.^ 
The  eastern  Dutchess  people  were  mostly  Yankees 
from  Connecticut  and  not  so  deliberate  in  their  move- 
ments as  the  Dutch  of  the  river  neighborhoods. 

Some;  Signs  of  Growth. 

The  development  of  a town  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Court  House  and  Dutch  Church  was  about  as  de- 
liberate as  anything  could  be,  but  after  1750  the  Coun- 
ty of  Dutchess  began  to  grow  rapidly  and  the  popula- 
tion was  almost  doubled  between  1749  and  1756,  the 
census  of  the  latter  year  putting  it  at  14,157.  In  1756 
William  Smith,  the  historian  of  New  York,  said  of  the 
county,  “The  only  villages  in  it  are  Poughkeepsie  and 
the  Fishkill,  but  they  scarce  deserve  the  name.”  It 
is  something  to  know  that  Poughkeepsie  was  called  a 
village  at  that  time,  forty-three  years  before  it  was 
officially  incorporated,  and  it  may  also  be  some  satis- 
faction to  know  that  Newburgh  wasn’t  yet  heard  of. 
Of  Orange  County  Smith  says,  “Their  villages  are 
Goshen,  Bethlehem  and  Little  Britain.”  Kingston,  on 
the  other  hand  already  had  “about  one-hundred  and 
fifty  houses,  mostly  of  stone,  is  regularly  laid  out  on  a 
dry,  level  spot  and  has  a large  stone  church  and  court 

iParkman's  “Montcalm  and  Wolfe,”  Vol.  I,  pp.  439-497 
and  Vol.  IT,  p.  2. 

2Calendar  of  English  Manuscripts,  Sec.  of  State’s  Office,  p. 

763- 

Sketch  in  Weekly  Eagle,  May  17th,  1856. 
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house  near  the  centre.”  He  might  have  mentioned  the 
fact  that  we  had  a pretty  good  Court  House  also  ac 
that  time,  judging  from  the  time  rec^uired  to  finish  it. 
The  second  Court  House  was  authorized  as  we  have 
seen,  in  1743,  when  an  appropriation  of  £300  was 
made,  then  in  1745  £300  more  were  appropriated,  in 
1750  £130  more  and  in  1753  an  additional  £50,  ac- 
cording to  the  Colonial  acts.  Presumably,  therefore 
this  Court  House  was  finished  for  something  less  than 
$2,000,  but  money  purchased  a great  deal  more  in 
labor  and  material  then  than  it  does  now.  In  1764 
another  £70  was  authorized  for  converting  “one  of  the 
Jury  Rooms  in  the  County  House  into  a Jail,”  and 
in  1765  £200  was  added  to  this.  Both  the  Court  House 
and  the  jail  were  certainly  large  enough  to  be  of 
a great  deal  of  service  during  the  Revolution. 

By  1756  the  English  popidation  had  so  much  in- 
creased, as  we  have  seen,  as  to  attract  the  occasional 
services  ot  a missionary  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  the  Presbyterians  were  also  on  the  ground.  Rev. 
Samuel  Seabury,  the  Church  of  England  missionary, 
is  authority  for  the  statement  that  a considerable  num- 
ber of  families  from  Long  Island  were  settling  in 
Dutchess  County  at  this  time. 

The  river  trade  was  becoming  of  some  im- 
portance in  Poughkeepsie,  as  references  already 
made  to  the  “Call  Rugh”  road  show,  and  doubt- 
less there  was  also  a landing  place  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Fall  Kill.  According  to  tradition  the  old  grist 
mill,  which  preceded  the  dye-wood  mills,  was  raised 
on  the  day  of  Braddock’s  defeat  in  1755,  and  stood 
until  1849,  when  it  was  burned.  It  was  during  this 
period  that  the  two  crooked  roads  to  the  river  that  we 
now  know  as  Pine  Street  and  Union  Street  originated. 
In  a deed^  from  William  Van  Derburgh  to  Richard 
Davis,  dated  Oct.  9th,  1761,  the  three  acres  of  ground 
conveyed  are  described  as  “Beginning  at  a white  oak 
tree  standing  at  the  South  side  of  a small  Creek  called 
the  landing  place  Killetje,”  and  there  is  a stipulation 
for  “a  convenient  open  road  of  the  breadth  of  three 
rodds  from  the  post  road  through  the  other  lands  of 
the  said  William  Van  Derburgh  to  a Store  House  that 
may  be  hereafter  built  or  building  to  be  and  remain  a 
publick  and  open  road  forever.”  This  was  the  road 
marked  on  the  maps  of  a few  years  later  as  “Richard 
Davis’s  Road”  and  after  1800  was  named  Pine  Street. 
It  followed  a winding  course  seeking  an  easy  grade 
into  the  valley  of  the  Killetje  (little  kill.)  Evidently 
the  landing  place  had  been  used  before  that  time,  but 
had  not  been  improved.  Four  small  streams  converg- 
ed at  this  landing  place,  as  shown  on  the  1798  and 
1799  maps, — see  frontispiece,  also  Chapter  V — 


and  the  last  of  them  has  only  recently  been  put  into  the 
sewer.  One^  of  them  flowed  through  Eastman  Park, 
coming  down  between  Montgomery  and  Noxon 
Streets,  but  the  ground  has  been  so  completely  chang- 
ed by  filling  that  its  course  is  difficult  to  trace.  The 
cove  at  the  mouth  of  the  Killetje  was  as  much  of  a 
“safe  harbor”  as  that  at  the  mouth  of  the  Fall  Kill. 

John  De  Grafif,  (either  the  same  man  mentioned  in 
the  first  supervisors  and  justices’  records  or  his  son), 
owned  the  next  farm  north  of  William  Van  Derburgh, 
and  had  also  built  a store  house  at  the  river  front  by 
1766.  In  1767  a road  was  laid  out  by  the  town  com- 
missioners (Book  C,  Roads,  p.  74)  on  petition  of  John 
De  Graff  and  his  son-in-law  James  Winans  “petition- 
ers having  both  a Dwelling  and  a store  House  near 
Hudson’s  river  * * * and  being  desirous  to  have 

a public  Landing  place  there  and  not  having  an  open 
road  from  the  Kings  Road  to  the  premises.”  The 
road  is  described  as  beginning  “at  said  Store  House 
thence  along  the  Bank  to  the  Dug  way  thence  up  the 
Bank  as  the  road  now  goes  to  the  Top  of  the  Hill 
thence  along  the  east  side  of  the  Llill  to  the  west  of 
the  Brook  till  it  comes  to  the  Creek  thence  over  the 
same  as  the  road  is  now  opened  To  the  Kings  road  at 
the  south  side  of  the  Court  House.”  Who  could 
recognize  all  this  for  Union  Street,  except  by  the  ter- 
minus at  the  south  side  of  the  Court  House?  A little 
consideration  of  old  maps  and  the  situation  of  the 
ground  will  show  pretty  plainly  that  the  “Dug  Way” 
and  the  “top  of  the  Hill”  must  refer  to  the  lower  part 
of  Lhiion  Street  (the  road  up  from  the  old  Lower 
Furnace).  This  landing  place  during  or  soon  after 
the  Revolution  became  known  as  the  “Union  Landing” 
and  the  road  to  it  was  called  “The  Union  Store  Road.” 
James  Winans  in  the  meantime  had  built  himself  a 
store  house  and  a landing  further  south,  near  Richard 
Davis’s  store  house,  but  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Killetje.  The  fact  that  a branch  road  from  the  Union 
Store  Road  led  to  it  (a  road  which  became  the  end  of 
South  Water  Street)  appears  to  indicate  that  the 
Killetje  was  not  bridged  so  that  Davis’s  road  could 
be  reached  from  that  side. 

When  the  first  store  house  was  erected  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Fall  Kill  we  do  not  know,  but  it  prob- 
ably antedated  all  the  others,  and  a deed  from  Clear 
Everitt  to  Nathaniel  Seaman  in  1764  refers  to  “Houses, 
Mill,  Mill  House,  Store  Houses,”  etc.  Down  to  this 
time  this  property,  the  site  of  the  first  mill  in  Pough- 
keepsie, can  be  clearly  traced  through  deeds  on  record. 
It  passed  from  Myndert  Heermance  to  Leonard  Lewis 
in  1710,  from  Lewis  to  his  wife  by  will,  dated  1723; 

lit  furnished  the  water  for  flooding  the  old  Eastman  skat- 
ing park. 


1 Liber  14,  p.  254. 
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and  then  to  Anthony  Yelverton  in  1740.  He  sold 
in  1755  to  Martin  Hoffman  of  Rhinebeck,  which  seems 
to  mark  the  coming  of  the  .Hoffman  family,  who  lived 
in  that  neighborhood  many  years.  Hoffman  sold 
(perhaps  not  all  the  property)  to  Clear  Everitt  in  1760 
and  Everitt  sold  to  Nathaniel  Seaman,  as  noted,  in 
1764.  There  the  record  stops.  Robert  L.  Livingston 
of  Clermont  came  into  the  possession  of  the  mill  after 
this  in  some  way,  but  perhaps  not  until  after  the 
Revolution.  He  is  said  to  have  built  the  substantial 
stone  house,  afterwards  the  home  of  the  Hoffman  and 
Sherman  families  and  recently  the  home  of  Mr.  Charles 
N.  Arnold.  This  house  of  course  originally  had  a 
peaked  roof. 


The  Hoff  man  or  Sherman  House — Taken  1904. 


Promine;nt  Colonial  F.\miliES. 

An  interesting  little  survey  map^  of  the  Hudson 
River  from  “the  mine  point  to  the  crum  elbow” — a 
map  upon  which  Gilbert  Livingston  endorsed  a state- 
ment in  1794  that  it  was  made  by  his  father  about  56 
years  earlier — has  the  mill  marked  “Lewis  Mill.”  If 
Henry  Livingston  did  make  the  survey  and  map  as 
early  as  1738,  it  was  made  before  he  came  to  Pough- 
keepsie, or  at  least  before  he  bought  property  here. 
The  marks  on  the  map  indicating  buildings  and  their 
owners,  etc.,  were  certainly  later  additions,  for  a “ship- 
yard” is  indicated  in  the  neighborhood  afterward 
called  “Ship  Yard  Point”  and  “Richard  Davis’s  Store 
House”  is  so  marked.  Near  the  “Rust  platts  Killitie” 
is  a house  marked  “Conklin’s,”  which  would  seem 
to  show  that  Gilbert  Livingston  or  one  of  his  brothers 
wrote  the  names  on  the  map,  for  they  naturally  knew 
all  about  that  place.  Plenry  Livingston, ^ the  first  of 
his  name  in  Poughkeepsie,  was  a son  of  Gilbert  Liv- 

iMap  5,  County  Clerk's  Office. 

2A  good  sketch  of  the  family  will  he  found  in  the  Sunday 
Courier,  Feb.  21,  1892.  See  also  C.  E,  Smith’s  History  of 
Rhinebeck,  p.  77. 


ingston  and  Cornelia  Beekman,  and  was  born  at  Kings- 
ton, Sept.  8th,  1714.  His  father  was  a son  of  the 
“first  lord”  of  Livingston  Manor.  He  married  Susan 
Conklin  and  purchased  his  property  here  from  John 
Conklyn,  as  the  name  is  spelled  in  the  deed,  Nov.  i6th, 
1742,  and  the  same  year  became  county  clerk,  an  office 
which  he  retained  until  1789,  and  in  which  he  was 
succeeded  first  by  his  son  Robert  Henry  Livingston 
and  then  in  1804  by  another  son,  Gilbert  Livingston. 

Henry  Livingston’s  brother,  James  G.  Livingston, 
was  sheriff  of  Dutchess  County  from  1761  to  1769 
(succeeding  Clear  Everitt),  and  also  lived  in  Pough- 
keepsie. Philip  J.  Livingston  of  Livingston  Manor, 
the  Tory  sheriff  of  early  Revolutionary  times,  prob- 
ably also  lived  here  during  his  term  of  office.  Besides 
these  and  their  families  there  was  Robert  L.  Living- 
ston already  mentioned  as  owning  the  mill  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Fall  Kill  at  one  time.  He  is  said  to  have  lived 
at  Rhinebeck,  where  he  also  owned  mills,  but  may  have 
resided  here  for  a time,  as  one  of  his  daughters 
married^  John  Crooke  of  Poughkeepsie,  and  his  son, 
Robert  G.,  married  Marthe  de  Reimer  of  the  same 
place. 


Henry  Livingston  House — Taken  about  1870. 


The  house  built  by  Henry  Livingston,  probably 
soon  after  his  purchase  in  1742  of  a part  of  the  Conklin 
property  just  , outh  of  Poughkeepsie,  on  the  river  front, 
is  still  standing,  though  much  disfigured,  and  is  now 
used  as  an  office  by  the  Phoenix  Horse  Shoe  Com- 
pany. It  was  a delightful  country  seat  far  into  the 
present  century  and  was  occupied  by  descendants  of 
Henry  Livingston  until  about  1870,  though  the  rail- 
road destroyed  much  of  its  attractiveness.  Henry 

IHistory  of  Rhinebeck,  p,  78. 
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Livingston’s  children,  of  whom  we  shall  learn  more  in 
subsequent  chapters,  were  Beekman,  Robert,  Henry, 
John  H.,  Gilbert,  Catherine,  Joanna,  Susan,  Alida, 
Cornelia,  and  Helen.  Some  of  them  were  buried  in  the 
little  family  burying  ground  now  in  a neglected  con- 
dition on  the  old  Livingston  Place. 

A Kingston  family,  the  Tappens,  begin  to  appear 
on  the  Poughkeepsie  town  records  not  long  after  the 
Livingstons,  Tennis  Tappen,  who  is  mentioned  as  a 
road  overseer  in  1751,  being  apparently  the  first  of  the 
name.  Bartholomew  Crannell,  whose  father  had  been 
sherifif  of  New  York,  settled  in  Poughkeepsie  about 
the  same  time  and  became  the  law  partner  of  Henry 
Livingston,  and  also  owner  of  a large  tract  of  land  now 
in  the  heart  of  the  city,  mostly  north  of  Main  and  east 
of  Catherine  Street.  His  wife  was  a Van  Kleeck,  ac- 
cording to  the  genealogists,  and  his  three  daughters  all 
married  in  Poughkeepsie — one  of  them  Gilbert  Liv- 
ingston, a son  of  Henry  Livingston,  another  Peter 
Tappen  and  the  third  Rev.  John  Beardsley,  first  rector 
of  the  English  Church,  of  which  Mr.  Crannell  was  per- 
haps the  most  prominent  member,  the  Livingstons  and 
Tappens  being  members  of  the  Dutch  Church.  In 
1764  Bartholomew  CrannelP  gave  to  Gilbert  Living- 
ston and  Catherine  his  wife,  “Daughter  of  the  said 
Bartholomew  Crannell,”  property  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Filkintown  Road,  and  they  lived  in  a pleasant  house 
whieh  stood  for  many  years  where  the  First  National 
Bank  is.  Catherine  Street  thus  obtained  its  name.  To 
Peter  Tappen  and  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  Mr.  Crannell 
presented  adjoining  property  to  the  eastward,  and 
Crannell  Street  marks  about  the  location,  as  will  appear 
in  another  chapter.  Bartholomew  Crannell  himself 
lived  in  a house  which  stood  on  the  south  side  of  the 
road,  near  what  is  now  the  corner  of  South  Clinton 
Street,  and  he  owned  the  mill  on  the  Fall  Kill  near  by. 
When  the  first  mill  in  this  neighborhod  was  built  I 
have  no  evidence,  but  Crannell  owned  it  as  early  as 
1767.  There  was  also  a road  at  that  time  leading 
from  the  Filkintown  Road,  from  about  opposite  Cran- 
nell’s  house,  across  the  Fall  Kill  below  the  dam  and 
taking  about  the  direction  of  Smith  Street.  It  first 
appears  on  the  town  records  in  1760  as  the  “New  Laid 
out  Road  threw  the  Commons.” 

Crannell’s  house  was  built  in  1744,  as  appears  from 
the  following  entry  in  the  account  book  of  Francis  Fil- 
kin,  who  was  probably  the  proprietor  of  the  first  shop 
or  store  in  Poughkeepsie  : 

Bartholomewus  Crennel 

1744  I Carted  all  what  Belangs  to  his  building  of 
his  house  and  vidling  he  and  wife  5 monts  and  viclling 
all  his  workmen  of  his  house  and  my  people  workt  sev- 

1 Liber  19,  p.  395. 


eral  weeks  at  said  house  which  Came  to  thirty  pounds 
which  I never  had  one  farding  for  it. 

Filkin  was  apparently  keeping  shop  in  Poughkeep- 
sie as  early  as  1730,  and  he  left  an  account  book  which 
is  partly  also  a diary  and  full  of  interesting  entries. 
This  book  is  partly  in  Dutch  and  has  curiously  enough 
been  preserved  in  the  County  Clerk’s  Office  among  the 
records,  possibly  because  no  one  has  known  just  what 
it  was.  He  married  Cathrena  Lewis,  daughter  of 
Leonard  Lewis  and  widow  of  Pieter  Van  Kleeck,  Sept. 
8th,  1733,  and  his  account  contains  his  whole  family 
record,  and  a good  deal  about  other  people  in  the 
neighborhood.  Among  other  things  “June  25,  1744, 
don  is  trintie  van  Kleck  Getrout  met  Bartholomewis 
Crennel  by  domini  Wise.” 

Not  everybody  in  Poughkeepsie  was  married  by  a 
dominie  in  those  days.  Filkin  was  a justice  and  per- 
formed a considerable  number  of  ceremonies  himself, 
of  which  he  leaves  the  following  interesting  record : 


heer  onder  stan  de  personen  Ghe  schreven  dien  ick 
Ghe  trout  heb  als  Justies 

desm  1735  Baltus  van  Kleck  jnr  met  anna  van 
drburgh 

Janr  17  1736-7  Lowerens  Gebrants  met  mery  de  Graf 
wedo 

mey  1738  Rollef  de  duiser  met  trintie  Rinders 

mey  1737  Arry  de  Langh  jnr  met  margrita 

vlegelar 


Apr  1738 
Nov  1738 

May  4 1739 

Actor  I 1735 

desm  21  1739 

Aprl  26  1740 

Supm  1740 


Ened  Mccgriery  met  Getrui  vleglar 
Louwerens  de  Langh  met  neltie  par- 
montir 

Simon  Laroy  wer : met  blandina  v 
Kleck  wedo 

necklas  van  wagene  met  hester  de 
Graef 

Getrout  de  ouste  son  van  Isack  Lass- 
ing  met  selitie  Coke  her  hiet  piter 
Ghe  trout  piter  van  kleck  met  trintie 
van  Kleck  docter  van  Louwerens  v 
Kleck 

Ghe  trout  Isack  Hegeman  met  nela 


desm  1740 
April  18  1741 
mey  13  dagh 
desmr  1742 
Augt  9 1744 
Janvi  1744-5 
mey  6 1745 


d Graef 

Ghe  trout  mindert  vilen  met  Rebacka 
palmetier 

Ghe  trout  Abraham  de  Graef  met 

marritie  van  wagene 

Ghe  trout  Isack  wite  met  helena 

Rinders  by  een  Justies 

dan  Getrout  Hendrick  pels  met  Jan- 

natie  osterom 

dan  Ge  trout  William  alien  met  Sara 
Hegeman 

dan  ge  trut  Clear  Everet  met  magh- 
dalena  van  dr  burgh 
dan  Getrout  daved  Roomin  wer : met 
marya  Freer  in  de  Cerck 


I bleve  I married  John  Jarmon  with  Elesabeth  Fil- 
kin I vergat  to  sat  it  down. 
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POUGHKEEPSIE  IN  IT  TO. 

Part  of  viap  of  lands  held  tinder  the  Sanders-Harmans  Patent,  made  by  Will  Cockbiirn, 
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Indeed  the  order  of  some  of  the  dates  above  seems 
to  indicate  that  he  “vergat  to  sat”  any  of  them  down 
until  some  time  after  the  weddings  took  place.  Most 
of  these  dates  indicate  times  when  there  was  no  Domi- 
nie in  Poughkeepsie,  and  Kingston  Church  records 
show  that  some  Poughkeepse  couples  went  there  to  be 
married. 

Will  Cockburn’s  map,  a part  of  which  is  shown  on 
the  opposite  page,  gives  the  names  of  the  principal 
landholders  in  the  present  limits  of  Poughkeepsie. 
Crannell,  it  will  be  noticed,  was  one  of  the  largest, 
with  I02p2  acres  mostly  on  the  north  side  of  the  Fil- 
kintown  Road,  but  with  a considerable  tract  about  his 
house  on  the  south  side.  Lewis  Du  Bois  was  a lead- 
ing landholder  on  the  south  side  of  the  road,  his  land 
lying  mostly  east  of  Academy  Street,  which  is  indi- 
cated as  a lane.  James  Livingston,  the  sheriff,  owned 
a large  tract,  from  Richard  Davis’s  (Pine  Street) 
South  and  to  the  Henry  LiA-ingston  place,  which  we 
have  not  included.  Myndert  Van  Kleeck,  John  De 
Graff,  Leonard  Van  Kleeck,  Richard  Snedeker,  Bode- 
wein  La  Count,  Barent  Lewis,  and  other  names  will 
be  noted  on  the  map.  We  shall  meet  these  names  in 
subsequent  chapters. 

This  map,  which  is  on  file  at  Albany,  appears  to 
have  been  made  as  a result  of  a “petition  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  town  of  Poughkeepsie  praying  a warrant 
to  lay  out  the  lands  purchased  by  them  under  the 
grant  to  Robert  Sanders  and  Myndert  Harmanse, 
and  that  they  may  obtain  letters  patent  for  the 
same.”^  There  was  evidently  much  litigation  and 
questioning  of  titles  at  this  time,  as  shown  by  numer- 
ous documents  preserved  in  the  land  papers  in 
Albany,  from  1769,  the  date  of  the  petition,  to  1772. 
The  land  holders  apparently  all  had  to  sue  for  sep- 
arate grants  from  the  Colonial  government.  Many  of 
these  grants  may  have  been  to  lands  previously  re- 
garded as  commons  and  undivided.  The  map  does 
not  indicate  all  the  roads  laid  out,  and  does  not  men- 
tion all  the  land  holders  of  the  neighborhood.  Clear 
Everitt,  for  instance,  is  not  on  it,  nor  his  son,  Richard 
Everitt,  hut  a deed  on  record  from  the  former  to  the 
latter  dated  1767,  conveys  “All  that  certain  lott 
piece  and  parcel  of  land  lying  in  poghkeepsie  pre- 
cinct bounded  easterly  on  lands  belonging  to  Hugh 
Van  Kleeck,  Northerly  on  the  fallkill  or  Mr.  Cran- 
nell’s  mill  pond  westerly  on  a lott  of  land  belong- 
ing to  Leonard  Van  Bummel  and  southerly  on  the  road 
leading  from  the  Court  House  to  Filkintown.”  This 
was  unmistakably  the  lot  on  which  the  stone  house, 
now  called  the  Clinton  House  or  Museum,  stands.  The 
lot  forming  the  eastern  boundary  will  be  noticed  on 

iLand  Papers,  Vol.  25,  p.  58. 


the  map  with  the  initials  H.  V.  K.  This  map  was  a 
land  map,  made  to  show  boundaries,  and  may  not  give 
all  the  houses  then  built,  but  as  it  does  show  many 
houses  it  seems  a fair  inference  that  it  would  at  least 
have  indicated  the  ownership  of  this  lot,  had  so  fine 
a house  as  this  was  been  standing  at  the  time,  though 
the  deed  to  Richard  Everitt  was  not  filed  until  1796. 
The  house  was  probably  built  soon  after  1770,  but 
there  is  no  evidence  as  to  whether  Clear  Everitt  or 
Richard  Everitt  built  it.  The  questions  as  to  its  use 
during  the  Revolution  will  be  discussed  in  the  next 
chapter.  Leonard  Van  Bummel,  who  owned  the 
next  lot  west,  is  said  to  have  changed  his  name  in  af- 
ter years  to  Maison. 

Surveys  were  made  in  1770  of  four  tracts  of  land 
belonging  to  Leonard  Van  Kleeck  in  Poughkeepsie 
Precinct,  and  May  4th,  1771,  Richard  Snedeker  and 
Lewis  Dubovs  requested  the  Colonial  governor  that 
“the  lots  laid  out  for  them  in  the  map  returned  by  Mr. 
Wm.  Cockburn  and  surveyed  at  the  request  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Poughkeepsie  may  be  returned  in  the 
name  of  Leonard  Van  Kleeck.”  In  the  same  year 
various  inhabitants  of  Poughkeepsie  asked  for  grants 
from  a tract  of  687 acres  of  undivided  land  con- 
tiguous to  their  farms.  In  1772  Richard  Davis  pe- 
titioned for  a grant  of  500  feet  of  land  under  water  op- 
posite his  lands,  “for  the  purpose  of  erecting  docks,” 
and  there  were  several  other  grants  of  land  under 
water. 

Further  information  as  to  the  important  Colonial 
families  of  this  time  is  to  be  obtained  from  town  and 
county  records  aready  quoted,  particularly  from  the 
assessment  rolls.  The  total  assessment  of  the  “Pogh- 
keepsie precinct”  in  1771  was  £808  and  there  were  235 
persons  on  the  roll.  The  largest  taxpayers  were 
Leonard  Van  Kleeck,  assessed  at  £32,  Henry  Living- 
ston £30,  Robert  Hoffman  £22,  Richard  Snedeker  £22, 
James  Livingston,  Zephaniah  Platt,  Isaac  Balding,^ 
Henry  and  George  Sands,  each  £16,  Peter  Harris  £14, 
John  Bailey,  Jun.  £13,  Peter  Van  Kleeck  £12,  John 
Frost  £12,  John  Freer  £ir,  Joshua  Owen  £11,  John 
Conklin,  Jacobus  Palmatier,  Arie  Van  Vliet  and  Rich- 
ard Davis  £10  each.  Clear  Everitt  is  assessed  at  only 
£3  and  Richard  Everitt  at  £1,  Bartholomew  Noxon  at 
£2,  and  William  Emott  at  £1.  Bartholomew  Noxon’s 
house  on  the  Post  Road  was  certainly  built  at  this  time 
and  is  said  to  have  been  built  in  1741.  It  is  still  stand- 
ing, though  the  front  has  been  so  modernized  that  it 

iThis  is,  I think,  the  same  man  recorded  as  Isaac  Baldwin 
during  the  Revolution,  as  refusing  to  sign  the  Pledge  of 
Association.  Our  own  county  records  contain  evidence  that 
Belding,  Balding,  Belden,  Bolden  and  Baldwin  are  all  vari- 
ations of  one  family  name. 
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looks  like  an  old  house  only  when  seen  from  the  rear, 
and  is  probably  the  oldest  building  in  Poughkeepsie. 

Houses  are  sometimes  mentioned  in  the  tax  lists 
and  seem  to  have  been  assessed  at  a uniform  rate  of  £i. 

The  last  census  of  Dutchess  County  before  the 
Revolution  was  taken  in  1771,  and  showed  a popula- 
tion of  22,404,  which  placed  the  county  very  nearly  at 
the  head  of  the  counties  of  the  colony.  Still  the 
county  seat  remained  a hamlet  of  not  more  than  thirty- 
five  or  forty  houses  (see  1790  map.  Chap.  IV,  for 
houses  built  before  1770.)  The  town  officers  for  this 
year  were : 

Supervisor — Richard  Snedeker. 

Essessors — -Mindert  Van  Kleeck. 

Peter  Harris,  Esq. 

Town  Clerk — John  Van  Kleeck. 

Poor  Masters — Mindert  Van  Kleeck. 

John  Van  Kleeck. 

Joel  Du  Bois. 

Constables — Richard  Warner. 

Joel  Du  Bois. 

Francis  Leroy. 

Collector — Johannes  Fort, 
j Fence  Viewers — Abraham  Van  Bummel. 

Abraham  Frear. 

1 Pound  Master — Francis  Lerov. 

\ 

Pathmasters  as  follows : 

Post  Road  North — Michael  Pels. 


Post  Road  Centre — James  Livingston. 

Post  Road  South — Cornelius  Brewer 
Kings  Road  to  Hook  Landing — Aron  Medler. 
from  ye  Call  Rugh  to  Bleekers — John  Childs, 
from  Bleeckers  to  Leroys  Bridge — Jacobus  Frear. 
Filkin  Town  Road — John  Low. 

New  Road  Leading  through  ye  Commons — Joshua 
Moss. 

from  Capt  Harris  to  Cap  Van  Keurens — -Peter 
Lyster. 

from  Capt  Harris  to  Thorns  Bridge — Joseph  Scott, 
from  Snedekers  farm  to  the  Cross  Road  leading 
to  the  Hook  Landing — Isaac  Lassing  Jr. 

The  Hook  Landing  was  the  old  name  of  New 
Hamburgh.  A considerable  increase  in  the  number 
of  roads  is  shown  from  the  first  record  in  1742  and 
the  town  in  the  neighborhood  of  Poughkeepsie  was 
evidently  pretty  well  settled  and  much  of  the  prime- 
val forest  must  have  been  cleared.  This  town  meet- 
ing of  1771  “voted  also  that  sheep  are  not  to  be  free 
Commoners.” 

The  Dutchess  representatives  in  the  last  Colonial 
Assembly,  1769-1776,  were  Leonard  Van  Kleeck  and 
Dirck  Brinckerhofif.  Philip  J.  Livingston  of  Liv- 
ingston Manor,  was  the  last  Colonial  sheriff,  and 
Beverly  Robinson,  who  lived  down  in  the  Highlands 
and  owned  a large  part  of  what  afterwards  became 
Putman  County,  the  last  Colonial  judge  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas. 


K’ear  I’iew  of  Noxon  House,  1904. 
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No  battle  was  fought  at  Poughkeepsie  during  the 
war  which  brought  the  United  States  into  existence 
as  a nation,  and  from  a military  standpoint  the  town 
was  not  notable ; but  it  became  the  center  of  great 
activity  at  an  early  period,  was  made  the  State  capital 
after  the  eventful  year  1777,  and  emerged  from  the 
war  a town  of  much  consequence  despite  its  small 
population.  We  have  but  scanty  records  of  the  period 
preceding  the  outbreak  of  actual  war  in  1775,  but 
Lossing  tells  us  that  a meeting  was  held  at  the  Van 
Kleeck  house  to  protest  against  the  Boston  Port  Bill, 
and  it  is  probable  that  there  was  some  local  action 
at  the  time  of  the  Stamp  Act  Congress  in  1765.  We 
do  not  know  whether  the  sturdy  Dutch  and  English 
residents  of  the  little  town  were  much  stirred  by  the 
earlier  agitations  that  excited  the  New  England  and 
other  sea-port  towns,  but  we  may  be  sure  that  though 
considerably  divided  in  sentiment  they  were  not  much 
behind  the  times. 

As  early  as  the  summer  of  1774  they  were  certain- 
ly in  line  with  other  patriotic  neighborhoods,  as  we 
find  from  the  following  report  of  a meeting,  Aug. 
loth,  with  the  resolutions  adopted.  (American 
Archives,  Vol.  I.  p.  702)  ; 

Poughkeepsie  (N.  Y.)  Resolutions. 

At  a Meeting  of  the  Freeholders  and  Inhabitants 
of  Poughkeepsie  Precinct  in  Dutcbess  County,  in  con- 
sequence of  an  advertisement  of  the  Supervisors  of 
said  Precinct,  on  the  loth  of  August,  i774 

Zephaniah  Platt,  Chairman 

The  question  was  put,  ‘Whether  we  will  choose  a 
Committee  agreeable  to  a request  contained  in  a Letter 
from  Mr.  Isaac  Low,  Cbairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Correspondence  in  New  York” 

Which  was  carried  in  the  Negative. 

The  following  Resolves  were  then  unanimously 
entered  into : 

1st  Resolved.  That  although  the  members  of  this 
meeting  (and  they  are  persuaded  the  inhabitants  of 
America  in  general)  are  firm  and  unshaken  in  their 


allegiance  to  his  Majesty  King  George,  and  are  en- 
tirely averse  to  breaking  their  connection  with  the 
mother  country,  yet  they  think  it  necessary  to  de- 
clare, that  they  agree  fully  in  opinion  with  the  many 
respectable  bodies  who  have  already  published  their 
sentiments,  in  declaring  that  the  unlimited  right  claim- 
ed by  the  British  Parliament,  in  which  we  neither 
are,  or  can  be  represented,  of  making  laws  of  every 
kind  to  be  binding  on  the  Colonies,  particularly  of 
imposing  taxes,  whatever  may  be  the  name  or  form 
under  which  they  are  attempted  to  be  introduced, 
is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  British  Constitution, 
and  consequently  inconsistent  with  the  liberty  which 
we,  as  British  subjects,  have  a right  to  claim,  and, 
therefore, 

2d  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting 
that  letters  of  Instruction  be  directed  to  the  Members 
of  the  General  Assembly  for  the  County  of  Dutchess, 
desiring  that  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  General  As- 
sembly for  the  Province  of  New  York,  they  will  lay 
before  that  honourable  House  the  dangerous  conse- 
quences flowing  from  several  late  Acts  of  the  British 
Parliament  imposing  duties  and  taxes  on  the  British 
Colonies  in  America,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  raising 
a revenue,  and  that  they  use  their  influence  in  the 
said  House,  and  with  the  several  branches  of  the 
Legislature,  to  lay  before  his  Majesty  an  humble  Peti- 
tion and  Remonstrance,  setting  forth  the  state  of  our 
several  grievances,  and  pra^dng  his  Royal  interposi- 
tion for  a repeal  of  the  said  Acts. 

3d  Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting, 
that  they  ought,  and  are  willing  to  bear  and  pay  such 
part  and  proportion  of  the  national  expenses  as  their 
circumstances  will  admit  of,  in  such  manner  and  form 
as  the  General  Assembly  of  this  Province  shall  think 
proper ; and  that  like  sentiments,  adopted  liy  the  Legis- 
latures of  other  Colonies,  will  have  a tendency  to  con- 
ciliate the  affections  of  the  mother  country  and  the 
colonies,  upon  which  their  mutual  happiness,  we  con- 
ceive, principally  depends. 

Ordered,  That  the  Chairman  of  this  meeting  for- 
ward a copy  of  these  our  proceedings  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  in  New  ''t  ork,  as 
also  a copy  to  one  of  the  Printers  of  the  public  papers 
in  New  York,  to  be  forthwith  published. 

By  order  of  the  Meeting, 

John  Davis,  Clerk. 
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There  is  no  evidence  of  any  hysterical  demands 
for  “liberty  or  death”  in  these  well-written  resolu- 
tions. Not  only  is  complete  loyalty  to  the  King  ex- 
pressed, but  there  is  a spirit  of  fairness  in  the  sugges- 
tion that  “they  ought,  and  are  willing  to  bear  and  pay 
such  proportion  of  the  national  expenses  as  their  cir- 
cumstances will  admit,”  though  “in  such  manner  and 
form  as  the  General  Assembly  of  this  province  shall 
think  proper.”  There  is  distinct  denial  of  the  right 
of  Parliament  to  impose  taxes  directly.  On  the  whole 
the  resolutions  were  those  of  a conservative,  order- 
loving  community,  desirous  of  peace  but  not  unmind- 
ful of  the  principles  at  stake.  The  conservatism  of  the 
people  of  the  Poughkeepsie  Precinct  is  also  shown  in 
their  refusal  at  this  meeting  to  appoint  a committee, 
but  it  appears  from  the  minutes  of  the  Provincial 
Convention^  that  in  the  same  month  a county  meet- 
ing called  to  nominate  delegates  to  the  first  Continent- 
al Congress  elected  as  a “Standing  Committee  of 
Correspondence”  Anthony  Hofifman,  John  Van  Ness 
and  Egbert  Benson,  probably  without  the  support  of 
Poughkeepsie. 

The  opponents  of  the  early  plans  for  resisting 
British  authority  at  this  time  called  themselves 
“Friends  of  Constitutional  Liberty”  and  included 
several  of  the  large  landholders  of  the  Poughkeepsie 
Precinct.  They  had  the  law  and  the  General  Assem- 
bly on  their  side  and  saw  no  good  reason  for  so 
much  bluster  over  petty  matters  of  taxation.  They 
did  not  propose  to  bind  themselves  not  to  buy  tea 
and  other  articles  taxed  or  brought  over  in  British 
ships.  In  fact  a number  of  them  entered  into  an 
association  at  a meeting  held  on  Jan.  15th,  I775>“ 
claring  “That  we  will  upon  all  occasions  mutually 
support  each  other  in  the  free  exercise  and  enjoyment 
of  our  undoubted  right  to  liberty  in  eating,  drinking, 
buying,  selling,  communing  and  acting  what,  with 
whom  and  as  we  please,  consistent  with  the  laws  of 
God,  and  the  laws  of  the  land,  notwithstanding  the 
Association  entered  into  by  the  Continental  Congress 
to  the  contrary.”  They  declared  that  “our  Sovereign 
Lord  King  George  the  Third,  is  the  only  Sovereign  to 
whom  British  Americans  can  or  ought  to  owe  and 
bear  true  and  faithful  allegiance”  and  that  “our 
Representatives,  in  General  Assembly  convened,  are 
the  only  guardians  of  our  Rights  and  Liberties ; that 
without  them,  no  laws  here  can  be  made  to  bind  us, 
and  that  they  only  are  the  channel  through  which  our 
grievances  can  properly  be  represented  for  redress,” 
etc. 

^Reference  to  the  year  before  in  the  minutes  of  April  21st, 
1775. — American  Archives,  Vol.  II,  p.  356. 

2 American  Archives,  Vol.  I,  1164. 
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In  this  we  see  an  indication  of  the  state  of  affairs 
in  the  colony  of  New  York.  While  in  Massachusetts 
and  Virginia  the  provincial  legislatures  had  taken  a 
leading  part  in  the  struggle,  in  New  York  the  major- 
ity of  the  Assembly,  which  did  not  hold  its  last  ses- 
sion until  April  3d,  was  at  first  loyal  to  the  King  and 
refused  to  send  delegates  to  the  Continental  Congress. 
The  election  of  delegates  in  this  colony,  first  by  coun- 
ties and  afterwards  by  provincial  conventions,  was 
therefore  more  distinctly  extra-legal  and  revolution- 
ary than  in  some  other  colonies,  and  there  was  more 
force  here  in  the  plea  that  the  Acts  of  the  Continental 
Congress  were  not  binding.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  first  Continental  Congress  in  the  fall  of  ’74 
adopted  articles  of  association  against  trading  with 
Great  Britain,  and  this  meeting  of  protest  in  Dutchess 
was  doubtless  called  soon  after  the  news  reached  here. 
We  have  not  the  names  of  the  signers  but  may  be 
certain  that  they  were  good  citizens. 

Party  feeling  between  the  Whigs  and  the  Tories 
was  running  pretty  high  in  the  spring  of  1775  and 
“On  the  2 1st  of  March  a few  friends  to  liberty  met 
at  the  house  of  Mr.  John  Bailey,  about  two  or  three 
miles  from  Poughkeepsie  and  erected  a pole  on  his 
land  with  a flag  on  it,  bearing  on  one  side  the  King, 
and  on  the  other  the  Congress  and  Liberty;  but  the 
Sheriff  of  Dutches  County  the  next  day,  attended  by 
a Judge  of  the  Inferior  Court,  two  of  His  Majesties 
Justices  of  the  Peace,  and  a Constable,  with  some 
others,  friends  to  constitutional  liberty  and  good  order, 
cut  the  same  down  as  a publick  nuisance.”^  The 
“friends  of  constitutional  liberty”  even  when  accom- 
panied by  Sheriff  Livingston,  two  justices  and  a con- 
stable, evidently  felt  it  necessary  to  be  out  in  some 
force,  and  the  story  is  doubtless  true  that  there  was  an 
altercation^  and  threats  of  arrest,  whether  or  not 
“Zephanaiah  Platt  seized  a club  and  threatened  to 
brain  the  sheriff.” 

Early  in  April  of  the  same  year  when  meet- 
ings-^ were  held  to  select  delegates  for  the  provin- 
cial convention  which  was  to  send  representa- 
tives to  the  second  Continental  Congress,  Poughkeep- 
sie Precinct  again  showed  its  conservatism,  voting 
no  to  77  against  sending  delegates,  and  Charlotte 
Precinct,  the  ne.xt  east,  was  of  the  same  opinion  by 
140  to  35.  The  county  was  nevertheless  represented 
through  the  action  of  other  precincts  by  Robert  R. 
Livingston,  Jr.,  Egbert  Benson  and  Morris  Graham, 

IN.  Y.  newspaper  account  in  American  Archives,  Vol.  II, 
p.  176. 

2 Benson  J.  Lossing  in  “Sketches  in  Local  History,” 
Dutchess  Farmer,  Dec.  12,  1876,  and  “Duchess”  County  His- 
tory, p.  130. 

SAmerican  Archives,  Vol.  II,  p.  304. 
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but  it  looked  a little  doubtful  whether  these  men  real- 
ly represented  the  sentiment  of  the  county. 

All  this  was  before  the  first  fighting  at  Concord 
and  Lexington,  news  of  which  reached  New  York  on 
the  23d  of  April,  the  day  after  the  provincial  conven- 
tion adjourned.  Now  the  people  were  really  stirred 
and  the  Revolutionary  committees  went  to  work  ener- 
getically and  systematically.  A call  was  sent  out  by 
the  committee  of  New  York  City  for  a new  provincial 
convention  or  congress  and  we  find  that  “At  a county 
meeting  in  consequence  of  notifications  for  that  pur- 
pose on  the  1 6th  of  I\Iay  Dirck  Brinckerhofif,  Anthony 
Hofifman,  Zephaniah  Platt,  Richard  Montgomery, 
Ephraim  Paine,  Gilbert  Livingston  and  Jonathan 
Landon  Esqurs.,  and  INIessrs  Gysbert  Schenck, 
Melancthon  Smith  and  Nathaniel  Sackett  were  by  a 
majority  of  voices  Elected  Deputies  for  the  term  of 
Six  months  to  represent  the  county  of  Dutchess  in  the 
Provincial  convention  to  be  held  at  the  city  of  New 
York  on  the  22nd  instant."^  This  appears  to  be  the 
first  record  of  Poughkeepsie  representation  in  the 
Revolutionary  conventions,  at  least  two  of  these  men, 
Gilbert  Livingston  and  Zephaniah  Platt,  being  from 
this  precinct.  The  Poughkeepsie  Livingstons  were 
early  supporters  of  the  cause  of  American  freedom, 
thought  some  of  their  relatives  up  the  river  were 
Tories.  Platt  lived  out  at  what  is  now  the  Frank  De 
Garmo  place  on  the  YTppingers  Creek  and  the 
house  still  standing  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  him. 
Dirck  Brinckerhoff  of  Fishkill  was  a member  of  the 
Colonial  Assembly,  never  to  meet  again  but  still  offi- 
cially in  existence,  and  was  evidently  not  of  the  Tory 
majority.  Richard  INIontgomery  of  Red  Hook  was 
soon  to  become  a famous  general  and  one  of  the  early 
martyrs  to  the  cause.  Most  of  the  others  we  shall 
also  hear  from  again.  Of  almost  equal  interest  are 
the  names  of  some  of  the  signers  of  the  certificate  of 
election.  Beverly  Robinson,  County  Judge,  heads  the 
list,  a man  who  afterwards  became  the  leader  of  a 
noted  Tory  Regiment,  which  is  evidence  that  some 
of  the  most  conservative  men  were  at  this  time 
supporters  of  the  cause  of  the  colonists,  though  they 
could  not  approve  actual  separation  from  England. 
The  other  signers  were  James  Smith,  Abraham 
Bockee,  Cornelius  Humphrey,  Roswell  Hopkins,  An- 
anias Cooper,  Jacob  Swartwout,  Jonathan  Lewis  and 
Egbert  Benson. 

The  Pledge  of  Association  and  the  Tories. 

Among  the  acts  of  the  Provincial  Convention  or 
Congress  to  which  the  meeting  of  May  i6th  elected 
delegates  was  the  endorsement  of  the  “Pledge  of  Asso- 

iCalendar  of  Revolutionary  Papers,  Sec.  of  State’s  Office, 
Vol.  I. 


elation,”  which  had  been  formulated  by  “the  freemen, 
freeholders  and  inhabitants  of  the  city  and  county  of 
New  York”  for  the  purpose  of  binding  all  who  signed 
“to  adopt  and  carry  into  execution  whatever  measures 
may  be  recommended  by  the  Continental  Congress  or 
resolved  upon  by  our  Provincial  Convention.”  Com- 
mittees were  immediately  appointed  to  circulate  this 
pledge,  and  the  districts  covered  were  small  enough 
so  that  every  man  could  be  seen.  The  names  of  those 
who  refused  to  sign  as  well  as  the  signers  were  put  on 
record,  and  very  soon  the  former  began  to  find  their 
position  uncomfortable.  It  is  recorded  that  even 
while  the  pledge  was  circulating  here  in  Dutchess 
County  in  June  and  July  many  men  changed  from  the 
“no”  to  the  “yes”  ranks.  There  were  1820  signers^ 
in  the  county  and  964  were  returned  as  refusing.  The 
Poughkeepsie  precinct  was  apparently  divided  into  six 
districts.  The  return  of  one  of  the  sub-committee- 
men shows  32  signers  and  none  refusing,  of  another 
32  refusers  and  21  signers.  Of  the  leading  land 
owners  shown  on  the  I//O  map  Lewis  Du  Bois,  IMyn- 
dert  AHn  Kleeck,  James  AVinans,  Leonard  AHn  Kleeck, 
Richard  Snedeker,  James  Livingston,  AVilliam  Forman 
and  Richard  Davis  are  recorded  as  signing  and  Bar- 
tholomew Crannell  and  John  De  Graff  as  refusing. 
Some  are  not  mentioned  at  all  and  a few  of  these  had 
probably  died  between  1770  and  1775.  In  place  of 
Jacob  Conklin  appear  the  names  of  John,  Alatthew 
and  Nathaniel  Conklin  as  signers,  also  James  Lewis 
instead  of  Barent  Lewis,  and  several  Swartwouts,  AHn 
Kleecks,  and  AHn  de  Bogerts,  in  place  of  those  given 
on  the  map.  The  AHn  Kleeck  family  was  divided,  two 
members  refusing  to  sign.  Of  other  prominent  resi- 
dents AVilliam  Emott,  Bartholomew  Noxon,  Ebenezer 
Badger,  five  AHn  Deburghs  and  several  Ferdons  were 
returned  as  refusing.  The  Everitts  are  not  mention- 
ed, and  there  is  evidence  from  the  assessment  rolls 
that  Richard  Everitt  was  a Tory  and  was  absent 
during  a part  of  the  Revolution  at  least.  Clear  Ever- 
itt, the  former  sheriff,  may  not  have  been  an  open 
supporter  of  the  King.  The  minutes  of  the  Super- 
visors for  June  ist,  1784,  contain  the  following:  “To 
Clear  Everitt  for  the  use  of  his  room  for  the  use 
of  the  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  to  set  in  in 
June  1778  i2."  Compensation  for  the  use  of  Tory 
property  was  not  usual  at  that  time. 

Some  of  the  papers  returned  by  the  sub-com- 
mitteenien  show  the  strong  feeling  of  the  Revolution- 
ary organizers  against  those  who  refused  to  sign. 
Silas  Alarsh,  who  made  the  canvass  for  one  district  of 
vNorth  East  Precinct  encloses  the  names  of  three  men 

iSee  Appendix  for  Poughkeepsie  Precinct  list;  also  Ameri- 
can Archives,  Vol.  Ill,  and  Calendar  of  Revolutionary  Papers, 
Vol.  I,  pp.  77,  78  and  79. 
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in  a black  border,  inscribes  them  “The  black  Role  of 
Tories,”  and  adds,  “Tho  out -of  my  limits  I am  com- 
pelled to  remind  you  Gentlemen  of  James  Smith, 
Esqr.  who  is  notoriously  wicked.”  The  lists  of  “As- 
sociators”  are  not  conclusive  evidence  as  to  opinions 
throughout  the  Revolution,  for  some  of  the  signers 
like  Richard  Snedeker  were  afterwards  known  as 
Tories,  while  a few  who  were  on  the  “black  list”  after- 
wards supported  the  cause  of  American  liberty  warm- 
ly, and  others  after  they  saw  themselves  powerless  to 
stem  the  popular  current  ceased  outspoken  opposition. 
Something  like  forty  or  fifty  residents  of  the  town  of 
Poughkeepsie  incurred  the  suspicion  of  the  local  com- 
mittees so  strongly  that  their  personal  property  was 
sold  under  forfeiture,  possibly  because  they  had  aban- 
doned it,  in  1777,  but  I think  very  few  of  them  en- 
tered the  British  service.  Bartholomew  Crannell  was 
one  of  the  few,  and  was  the  only  person  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  village  whose  real  estate  was  confis- 
cated, so  far  as  I have  been  able  to  find.  The  account 
of  the  sales  of  personal  property  has  been  preserved  in 
a book  now  in  the  care  of  the  Custodian  of  Records  in 
the  State  Library  at  Albany.  Each  article  sold  is 
enumerated  with  the  price,  and  the  faithful  certainly 
obtained  some  fine  bargains  in  horses,  cattle  and  even 
in  mahogany  furniture.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  tell  to 
what  precinct  or  town  the  persons^  whose  property 
was  sold  belonged  in  all  cases,  for  the  arrangement  is 
somewhat  confused,  but  only  a small  proportion  of  the 
names  of  those  who  seem  to  have  belonged  to  the  Pre- 
cinct of  Poughkeepsie  are  to  be  found  in  the  list  of 
men  who  refused  to  sign  the  Pledge  of  Association. 
They  included,  however,  Henry  Van  Der Burgh,  Rich- 
ard Van  Der  Burgh,  Jacob  Ferdon,  several  of  the  Las- 
sings,  John  Beardsley,  the  rector  of  the  English 
Church,  and  Bartholomew  Crannell.  Here  again  there 
is  no  mention  of  the  Everitts. 

In  spite  of  Crannell’s  unswerving  loyalty  to  the 
King,  his  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Livingston  and  Mrs. 
Tappen,  became  equally  strong  adherents  of  the  popu- 
lar side,  and.  are  said  to  have  offended  their  father 
very  early  in  the  dispute  by  wearing  aprons  em- 
broidered “Liberty”  and  “No  Tea”  in  his  presence. 
The  Tories  were  disarmed  and  closely  watched,  and  if 
they  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  after  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  had  been  proclaimed, 
were  arrested  and  kept  in  confinement  or  assigned  to 
certain  limits.  Many  of  them  also  were  sent  within  the 
British  lines  in  exchange  for  Whigs.  They  were  al- 
ways suspected  of  furnishing  information  to  the 
enemy,  of  harboring  British  recruiting  agents,  or  of 

ipor  list  of  persons  who  appear  to  have  lived  in  the  Town 
of  Poughkeepsie,  see  Appendix. 


encouraging  the  bands  of  marauders  that  later  in  the 
war  maUe  tlie  name  of  Tory  so  thoroughly  detested. 
They  were  rounded  up,  not  all  at  once  but  at  various 
times,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion,  as 
will  be  shown. 

Some  of  the  arrests  were  unjustifiable;  it  is 
stated  that  a sixteen-year-old  boy  was  arrested  near 
Fishkill,  brought  to  Poughkeepsie  and  hung,  an  inci- 
dent which  nearly  caused  a riot.  (Jf  one  youth,  Wil- 
liam Haft’,  who  got  into  trouble  during  the  Revolution, 
a romantic  story  is  told.  He  lived  a short  distance 
east  of  Poughkeepsie  and  was  doubtless  a somewhat 
wild,  roystering  youth,  but  withal  a great  favorite 
among  the  people,  and  especially  among  the  young 
women  in  his  neighborhood.  He  had  incurred  the 
animosity  of  a justice  of  the  peace  before  whom  he 
was  brought  for  some  prank,  and  who  made  use  of  his 
authority  by  sentencing  Haft  to  be  publicly  whipped. 
This  was  entirely  too  much  for  the  proud  spirit  of  the 
young  man,  and  he  forthwith  pitched  into  the  justice, 
gave  him,  so  the  story  goes,  a sound  licking  and  then 
ran  away  to  the  southward,  where  he  ultimately  joined 
the  British  army.  After  a while,  becoming  homesick 
for  the  sight  of  some  of  his  old  friends,  and  especially 
for  a certain  young  woman  with  whom  he  was  ac- 
quainted, he  ventured  up  into  the  vicinity  of  his  old 
home,  was  captured,  tried  and  convicted  as  a deserter, 
and  sentenced  to  be  hung.  While  awaiting  execution 
he  was  confined  in  the  jail  in  Poughkeepsie,  which  was 
guarded  by  soldiers.  At  certain  times  the  prisoners 
were  allowed  the  freedom  of  a hall,  or  corridor,  which 
extended  from  the  front  of  the  Court  House  on  Mar- 
ket Street,  to  the  rear  of  the  building,  facing  west- 
ward, for  air  and  exercise.  Haft  did  not  lose  his 
spirits  because  of  his  perilous  situation,  but,  as  among 
his  other  acconq^lishments,  he  was  a fine  singer,  oc- 
casionally would  stand  at  the  front  window  and  sing, 
his  fine  strong  voice  often  attracting  a crowd  of  people 
who  stood  in  the  street  below  to  listen.  Whether  he 
had  planned  his  subsequent  action  from  the  beginning, 
or  whether  it  was  suggested  by  the  fact  that  he  noticed 
the  soldiers  stopping  their  patrol  to  stand  beneath  the 
window  with  the  crowd  while  he  sang,  is  not  known, 
but  one  day  at  noon  Haft  appeared  at  the  front  win- 
dow and  sang  with  unusual  vigor  and  expression. 
There  was  a little  pause,  during  which  the  sentries 
made  the  circuit  of  the  building  to  see  that  all  was 
safe,  and  Hafif  began  singing  again  before  they  got 
back.  A few  minutes  later  there  was  another  pause, 
and  the  soldiers  remained  on  the  Market  Street  front, 
waiting  for  him  to  resume,  but  this  time  he  failed  to 
reappear,  and  after  waiting  a few  minutes  they 
marched  round  the  Court  House,  to  find  when  they 
reached  the  west  side  that  the  window  opening  from 
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the  hall  was  open.  Haff  had  jumped  out  and  was 
already  out  of  sight  in  the  woods  which  then  lay 
between  the  Court  House  and  the  river.  An  alarm 
was  at  once  sounded  and  parties  started  to  capture 
the  daring  prisoner,  but  they  never  saw  him  again 
till  the  war  was  over.  Then  among  the  conditions 
of  peace  there  had  been  established  a full  amnesty  for 
all  military  offences,  whereupon  Mr.  Haff  returned  to 
Poughkeepsie,  sporting  his  red  coat  and  full  British 
uniform  as  he  marched  up  and  down  the  streets,  to 
the  chagrin  of  his  former  persecutors,  but  to  the  great 
admiration  of  some  of  the  young  people,  including 
the  young  woman  for  whom  he  had  risked  his  life, 
and  whom  tradition  appropriately  says  he  afterwards 
married. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  the  turning 
point  which  many  good  citizens  felt  that  they  could 
not  approve,  and  it  put  the  Church  of  England  at  once 
in  a serious  position,  dependent  as  it  was  upon  the 
authority  of  the  Bishops  of  the  mother  country.  In 
the  Christ  Church  records  is  the  following  minute : 

“At  a vestry  meeting  held  at  the  house  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  John  Beardsley  on  Saturday,  July  13th,  1776,  to 
consider  of  the  Rector  stoping  divine  service  in  the 
church  (In  consequence  of  the  Independency  being 
declared  by  Continental  Congress)  until  the  vestry  can 
hear  from  New  York.  Present  the  Rev’d  John 
Beardsley  Rector ; Isaac  Baldwin  church  Warden ; 
Bartholomew  Crannell,  William  Emmott,  Isaac  Bald- 
win , Jr.;  Robert  Noxon,  EH  Emans,  John  Davis, 
vestrymen. 

Taking  the  above  affair  in  consideration  Resolved 
that  the  Rector  do  from  this  time  stop  all  Divine  Ser- 
vice in  the  church  until  word  can  be  had  from  the 
Rector  of  New  York  or  from  a convention  of  the 
clergy.” 

Whether  this  was  a purely  voluntary  act  or 
whether  public  clamor  against  the  well-known  opin- 
ions of  the  rector  and  several  of  the  vestry  had  its 
influence  does  not  appear.  Mr.  Crannell  was  prob- 
ably arrested  and  sent  to  New  York  not  long  after  this 
time,  if  the  statement  that  he  reached  there  before  the 
British  took  possession  is  true,  but  the  permission  to 
go  to  New  York  for  “The  Reverend  Mr.  John 
Beardsley,  his  Wife  and  five  Children  His  Negro 
Wench  & three  Negro  Eemale  Children  with  the 
Wearing  Apparel,  necessary  Bedding  for  the  Family 
& provision  for  their  Passage, is  dated  January 
17)  1778-  Mr.  Beardsley’s  removal  had  been  ordered 
in  December,  1777,  according  to  the  church  records. 
He  became  chaplain  of  Beverly  Robinson’s  regiment 
of  Loyal  Americans  and  after  the  war  settled  at 

iClinton  Papers,  Vol  II,  p.  574.  This  permission  included 
Henry  Vandenburgh  and  family,  Mrs.  Catherine  Clopper  and 
several  others. 


Maugerville,^  New  Brunswick.  Some  of  his  des- 
cendants, particularly  his  youngest  son  Bartholomew 
Crannell  Beardsley,  attained  considerable  distinction 
in  Canada. 

Military  Organization. 

As  the  war  progressed  every  man  was  forced  to  de- 
clare himself,  and  pretty  nearly  every  able-bodied  man 
was  forced  to  serve  in  the  army  at  some  time,  or  sub- 
ject himself  to  arrest.  Under  the  Colonial  system  all 
able-bodied  men  were  required  to  enroll  in  the  militia, 
and  when  the  Revolution  was  organized  the  system 
was  continued.  A special  “black  list”  of  those  who  re- 
fused to  sign  the  “Pledge  of  Association”  was  kept  for 
each  company.  Dutchess  County  had  seven  regiments 
during  the  war,  according  to  the  rolls  published  by  the 
State,  though  probably  not  all  were  in  existence  at  the 
same  time.  They  included  two  regiments  of  “Minute 
Men,”  one  commanded  by  Col.  Jacobus  Swartwout, 
which  appears  to  have  been  numbered  the  First  Regi- 
ment. The  2nd  Dutchess  Regiment  was  commanded 
by  Col.  Abraham  Brinckerhoff,  the  3d  by  Col.  John 
Field  and  Andrew  Morehouse,  the  4th  by  Col.  John 
Frear,  the  5th  by  Cols.  William  Humphrey  and  John 
Vanderburgh,  the  6th  by  Cols.  Morris  Graham  and 
Roswell  Hopkins  and  the  7th  by  by  Col  Henry  Euden- 
ton.  The  organization  of  the  militia  regiments  was  de- 
cidedly loose,  there  was  little  discipline,  and  they  often 
failed  when  most  wanted,  but  weak  as  they  were,  they 
always  formed  a reserve  for  emergencies  and  rendered 
some  important  service.  Despite  their  unwillingness 
to  turn  out  and  leave  their  homes,  there  were  times 
when  the  American  cause  would  have  fared  much 
worse  had  it  not  been  for  the  militia  of  Dutchess 
County,  which  during  part  of  the  war  was  the  largest 
and  strongest  county  in  the  State,  both  in  population 
and  in  taxable  wealth.  Besides  the  militia,  though 
formed  from  it,  there  were  independent  companies 
specially  organized  to  drill  and  prepare  for  service. 
One  such  was  formed  in  Poughkeepsie  in  1775  with 
John  Schenck,  Captain,  Dr.  Peter  Tappen,  ist  Lieuten- 
ant, John  Child,  2d  Lieutenant,  and  Matthew  Van 
Keuren,  Ensign.  When  their  commissions  arrived  in 
September  they  found  themselves  attached  to  Col. 
Swartwout’s  regiment  of  minute  men,  and  on  Oct. 
26th  they  petitioned  to  be  kept  independent,  apparently 
a local  manifestation  of  the  unwillingness  to  serve 
under  general  officers. 

The  real  soldiers  of  the  Revolution  were  those  of 
the  Continental  Army,  enlisted  for  a term  of  years. 
Warrants  for  enlisting  recruits  in  Dutchess  County 
were  issued  June  28,  1775,  to  Captains  Henry  B.  Liv- 
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ingston,  Louis  DuBois,  Andrew  Billings  and  Rufus 
Herrick;  to  First  Lieutenants  Jacob  Thomas,  Elias 
Van  Benschoten,  Jr.,  Ezekiel  Cooper  and  Charles  Gra- 
ham; and  to  Second  Lieutenants  Roswell  Wilcox, 
Cornelius  Adriance,  John  Langdon  and  Jesse  Thomp- 
son. Of  these  men  Henry  B.  Livingston  became 
colonel  of  the  4th  Line  Regiment  of  Continentals, 
Rufus  Herrick  a captain  and  Roswell  Wilcox  and 
Jesse  Thompson  lieutenants.  In  the  third  line  regi- 
ment, commanded  by  James  Clinton,  are  found  the 
names  of  Andrew  Billings,  Elias  Van  Benschoten, 
Lewis  Duboys  and  Ezekiel  Cooper  as  captains.  The 
others  do  not  appear  in  the  lists  published.  Ezekiel 
Cooper  seems  also  to  have  commanded  a company 
known  as  the  rangers  during  part  of  the  war.  There 
were  certainly  many  enlistments  from  Dutchess  and 
among  the  records  of  the  Committee  of  Safety,  dated 
July  12,  1775,  is  a letter  from  Capt.  Andrew  Billings 
of  Poughkeepsie  stating  that  he  had  enlisted  seventy- 
two  men  and  asking  for  orders.  He  was  directed 
to  put  himself  under  the  command  of  Col.  Clinton. 
When  Richard  Montgomery  of  Red  Hook  had  been 
commissioned  a General  and  selected  as  a leader  in  the 
daring  invasion  of  Canada  in  the  fall  of  ’75,  many 
men  from  Dutchess  accompanied  him.  Elias  Van 
Benschoten  was  one  of  these  and  was  recommended 
by  Gen.  George  Clinton  for  promotion  at  a latter  peri- 
od, because  of  his  service  under  Montgomery. 

PoughkeepsiLs  Eirst  '‘Boom” — Ship  Buieding  for 
THE  New  Navy. 

Mr.  Joel  Benton  has  been  quoted  as  saying:  “In 
colonial  days  few  were  the  people  here ; but  they 
were  a bright  and  stirring  handful.”^  They  accom- 
plished enough  during  the  Revolution  to  justify  this 
assertion,  and  the  little  town  was  a wonderfully  busy 
place  during  most  of  the  war.  The  fact  of  its  location, 
far  enough  above  the  Highlands  to  be  considered 
safe  from  the  British,  attracted  a few  families  from 
New  York,  and  also  caused  its  selection  as  the  place 
at  which  to  build  two  of  the  thirteen  frigates  author- 
ized by  the  Continental  Congress  in  December,  1775. 
This  selection  gave  the  town  its  first  importance,  and 
at  about  the  same  time  it  became  the  centre  from 
which  the  Revolutionary  correspondence  of  the  county 
was  conducted,  having  been  previously  barred  by  its 
conservatisrii.  December  7th,  1775,  Egbert  Benson 
of  Red  Plook  wrote  to  the  Provincial  Congress  stating 
that  the  county  committee  had  appointed  “Col  Ereer, 
Capt.  Platt,  and  Messrs.  John  Child,  Paul  Schenck 
and  Peter  Tappen  (all  residing  in  Poughkeepsie)  a 
Committee  of  Correspondence,”  because  they  were 


more  conveniently  located  than  he  to  communicate 
with  all  parts  of  the  county.  During  this  month  there 
was  some  correspondence  about  certain  persons  who 
refused  to  recognize  the  authority  of  the  county 
committee  to  compel  them  to  testify  concerning  the 
presence  and  business  of  one  John  Harris,  who  was 
charged  with  enlisting  men  for  “the  Ministerial  army.” 
The  Provincial  Congress  authorized  the  imprisonment 
of  these  persons  and  some  were  sent  to  the  Pough- 
keepsie jail.  The  weeding  out  of  Tories  was  evidently 
well  started,  but  the  following  communication  seems 
to  hint  that  the  Poughkeepsie  precinct  was  not  yet  to 
be  trusted  too  far.  Writing  of  one  Timothy  Doughty 
from  Rhinebeck,  Jan  29,  1776,  Mr.  Benson  says: 
“Not  only  from  the  disaffection  of  the  county,  but  as 
there  will  be  an  election  at  Poughkeepsie  on  Tuesday 
next  and  a vast  number  of  people  necessarily  assemble, 
we  thought  it  prudent  to  commit  him  to  the  jail  in 
Kingston. 

Preparations  for  building  the  two  frigates  for  the 
navy  were  probably  by  this  time  in  progress  and 
bringing  to  Poughkeepsie  some  important  visitors. 
The  spring  of  1776  was  fortunately  an  early  one,  and 
we  learn  from  a letter  written  by  Robert  Erskine  to 
George  Clinton,,  dated  Eeb.  29th,-  that  six  tons  of  iron 
had  been  shipped  by  sloop  from  New  York  to  New 
Windsor  by  that  time,  “to  be  forwarded  from  thence, 
by  the  first  opportunity,  to  Messrs.  Samuel  Tudor  & 
.Vug’t  Lawrence,  Superintendents,  to  the  Shipbuilding 
near  Poughkeepsie.”  The  opportunity  came  before 
long  and  Mr.  Lossing  states  that  lumber  was  brought 
down  the  river  from  Gen.  Schuyler’s  mills  at  Sara- 
toga about  the  middle  of  March,  men  and  materials 
having  been  forwarded  from  New  York  still  earlier. 

The  reference  in  the  letter  above  quoted  to  the 
“Ship-building  near  Poughkeepsie,”  together  with  a 
comparison  of  maps  shows  pretty  conclusively  that  the 
Continental  ship-yard  was  on  the  Livingston  property 
just  south  of  the  town.  There  was  a ship-yard  in  that 
neighborhood  before  the  Revolution,  and  “Ship-yard 
Point”  was  carried  on  all  the  early  maps  well  down 
into  the  19th  Century  as  the  name  of  what  we  now 
call  Pox’s  Point.  In  1800  also  there  was  a division 
among  the  heirs  of  Henry  Livingston  of  the“Ship- 
yard  Property,”  a map  of  which  is  on  file.  Smith’s 
History  of  the  county,  however,  says  that  the  “Conti- 
nental navy  yard  was  on  the  site  of  the  late  Edward 
Southwick’s  tannery,  near  the  Lower  Landing.” 
Sloops  and  schooners,  as  will  appear,  were  built  in  the 
latter  neighborhood  after  1800,  but  I have  seen  no 
evidence  that  any  such  work  was  done  there  during 

1 American  Archives,  Vol.  IV,  p.  1118. 
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tlie  Revolution,  though  there  was  considerable  boat 
building  of  various  kinds  here  during  the  war,  and  it 
may  not  have  been  confined  to  one  locality. 

General  Washington  himself  ordered  that  fire  rafts 
should  be  built  at  Poughkeepsie  early  in  the  summer 
of  1776  and  it  appears  from  letters  of  Jacobus  Van 
Zandt,  of  the  secret  committee  then  in  session  here, 
that  at  least  fourteen  such  craft  were  launched  in 
July.  (Clinton  Papers,  Vol.  I,  pp.  254  and  275.) 

The  theatre  of  war  had  now  been  shifted  from 
New  England  to  New  York,  a British  fleet  was  in 
possession  of  the  harbor  and  a British  army  was 
gathering  on  Staten  Island ; the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence had  been  signed  and  accepted,  and  the 
Colony  or  Province  of  New  York  had  become  a State. 
The  Convention,  successor  of  the  Provincial  Congress, 
sent  John  Jay  with  five  others  to  Poughkeepsie,  “to 
devise  and  carry  into  execution  such  measures  as  to 
them  shall  appear  most  effectual  for  obstructing  the 
channel  of  Hudson’s  River  or  annoying  the  enemy’s 
ships.’’  This  committee  “held  its  first  meeting  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  Van  Kleeck  in  Poughkeepsie,’’  accord- 
ing to  Pellew’s  Life  of  John  Jay  (page  62),  “and  at 
once  sent  Jay  to  the  Salisbury  Iron  Works  in  Con- 
necticut for  cannon  and  shot,’’  which  he  at  length 
obtained.  1 

The  critical  period  of  the  Revolution  was  be- 
ginning and  all  depended  upon  holding  the  Hud- 
son. Poughkeepsie  became  the  centre  of  the  develop- 
ment of  plans  for  defense  and  besides  the  fire  rafts 
above  mentioned  old  sloops  were  rigged  up  to  be  sunk 
for  obstructing  the  channel,  and  an  immense  iron 
chain,  which  had  been  used  in  an  attempt  to  keep  Brit- 
ish vessels  out  of  Lake  Champlain,  was  sent  down 
from  Ticonderoga.  Theophilus  Anthony  and  other 
blacksmiths  in  the  neighborhood  were  set  to  work 
forging  additional  links  to  piece  it  out  so  that  it  would 
be  long  enough  to  reach  across  the  Hudson  at  Fort 
Montgomery,  which  had  been  constructed  near  the 
lower  entrance  to  the  Highlands. 

Of  course  when  the  British  began  to  threaten  New 
York  many  of  the  Tories  seized  the  opportunity  to 
show  their  colors,  and  anticipating  trouble  the  Pro- 
vincial Congress  had,  on  June  20th,  passed  a resolution 
providing  for  the  raising  of  three  companies  of  50 
men  each  in  Dutchess  and  Westchester  counties  to 
keep  them  in  check.  Melancthon  Smith  and  John 
Durlin  were  appointed  captains  of  the  Dutchess  com- 
panies, but  it  appears  that  most  of  the  serious  dis- 
affection was  in  the  lower  part  of  the  county,  now 
Putnam  County.  When  at  length  the  British  army 

ipor  his  report  see  Correspondence  and  Public  Papers  of 
John  Jay,  Vol.  I,  p.  75. 


was  strong  enough  to  move  to  attack  General  Wash- 
ington, there  was  great  alarm  throughout  the  Hud- 
son river  counties.  On  the  27th  of  August,  1776,  two 
days  after  Washington’s  defeat  at  the  Battle  of  Long 
Island,  the  State  Convention  resolved  to  call  out  the 
militia  of  Westchester,  Dutchess,  Orange  and  Ulster 
Counties,  but  on  Sept.  4th  there  was  a report  against 
such  action  on  the  ground  that  the  militia  of  the 
four  counties  did  not  exceed  3,100,  while  the  “dis- 
armed and  disaffected’’  numbered  2,300  and  the  slaves 
2,300.  From  Dutchess  County  Col.  Swartwout’s  and 
Col.  Morris  Graham’s  regiments  were  nevertheless  in 
the  field  and  took  part  in  the  battles  at  White  Plains 
and  Harlem.  Many  Tories  were  arrested  during  this 
summer  and  fall  and  the  jail  at  Poughkeepsie  was  full. 

Between  the  hurrying  of  the  defenses  of  the  High- 
lands, the  mustering  of  the  troops  in  response  to  the 
numerous  alarms  and  the  surveillance  of  the  Tories, 
the  local  committees  led  a strenuous  existence.  The 
general  expectation  was  that  the  British  would  seek 
to  push  past  the  defenses  in  the  Highlands  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  the  two  big  frigates  building  at 
Poughkeepsie,  and  messengers  were  constantly  dash- 
ing up  the  Post  Road  with  news  that  the  British  ships 
were  about  to  advance  or  had  advanced  towards  Fort 
Montgomery.  Most  urgent  letters  were  sent  by  Gen- 
eral Washington,  General  Israel  Putnam,  General 
George  Clinton,  and  the  Convention,  to  induce  all 
possible  haste  in  the  construction  of  the  war  ships  and 
the  big  chain.  At  the  same  time  the  members  of  the 
Poughkeepsie  committee  were  often  without  money, 
and  at  their  wit’s  ends  to  keep  things  moving.  The 
following  letter  from  their  secretary  to  the  Conven- 
tion will  serve  as  an  illustration  of  some  of  the  prob- 
lems at  hand : 

In  Committee,  Poughkeepsie  Aug  9,  1776 

Sirs:  From  the  present  situation  of  publick  affairs, 
the  Committee  of  Poughkeepsie  labor  under  many 
difficulties  for  want  of  cash,  as  well  to  answer  publick 
accounts  already  due,  which  they  have  become  bound 
for,  as  to  answer  emergencies  of  which  the  following 
are  instances : Colonel  Clinton  wrote  us  to  send  him 
a number  of  boards  down  to  Fort  Constitution,  to 
make  shelter  for  the  troops  then  ordered  there,  which 
the  barracks  would  not  contain.  On  his  request  we 
purchased  a quantity  of  Mr.  Child  and  sent  them 
down.  On  return  of  the  sloop  Mr.  Child  received  an 
order  on  us  for  the  money,  which  we  could  not  pay ; in 
consequence  of  which  he  returned  the  order  to  Colonel 
Clinton,  which  we  are  informed  remains  yet  unpaid. 
Colonel  Clinton  also  drew  on  us  to  pay  the  freight  of 
the  above  boards. 

Major-General  Schuyler  sent  down  a party  of  men 
for  stores  from  the  shipyards.  These  men  called  on 
us  to  provide  them  provisions.  We  have  to  request 
the  honorable  the  Convention  of  the  State  of  New 
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York  would  intrust  the  Committee  of  Poughkeepsie 
with  a sum  of  money  * *.  *. 

John  Schenck,  Secretary. 

The  ship  carpenters  more  than  once  went  on  strike 
with  good  reason,  for  they  received  scarcely  enough 
to  buy  the  barest  necessities  of  life,  and  worst  of  all 
were  often  without  rum.  In  November  the  ship- 
wrights, who  were  then  getting  eight  shillings  per 
day,  declared  in  a petition ^ signed  by  George  Peek 
and  Robert  Hatton  that  the  lowest  they  would  work 
for  was  “14s  per  Day  & a half  Pint  Rum”  for  the 
foreman  and  “ns  per  Day  & half  pint  Rum”  for  each 
of  the  journeymen.  The  Revolutionary  correspond- 
ence shows  that  rum  was  quite  as  necessary  in  carry- 
ing on  war  as  powder  and  pork,  and  gave  the  com- 
missary officers  almost  as  much  concern. 

In  spite  of  all  difficulties  the  work  went  forward.  A 
letter^  written  by  John  McKesson  at  Fishkill,  Nov.  3, 
1776,  says,  “part  of  the  chain  went  down  to  the  forts 
yesterday,”  and  adds  “One  of  the  Frigates  at  Pough- 
keepsie is  to  be  Launched  to-morrow  at  Eight  o’clock 
in  the  morning.”  It  may  be  worth  while  to  state  here 
that  nearly  all  local  historians  have  confused  this 
chain  with  the  one  stretched  across  the  river  two 
years  later  at  West  Point.  The  chain  which  was  part- 
ly forged  here  in  ’76  went  to  Fort  Montgomery  (there 
was  no  fort  at  West  Point  at  this  time),  and  though 
great  things  were  expected  of  it  there  was  trouble 
from  the  first  to  make  it  so  much  as  bear  its  own 
weight.  As  to  the  frigates,  they  were  duly  launched 
and  sent  to  Rondout  Creek  for  the  winter,  but  were 
not  rigged  until  the  summer  of  ’77,  were  never  fully 
armed  or  manned,  and  never  got  to  sea,  as  will  pres- 
ently appear. 

The  Critical  Year. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  there  were  two  distinct 
periods  in  the  defense  of  the  Hudson,  as  in  the  Revolu- 
tion itself — the  first  ending  with  the  capture  of  the 
lower  forts  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  Vaughn’s  raid  to 
Kingston  and  Burgoyne’s  surrender  at  Saratoga. 
The  best  writers  agree  that  the  Revolution  was  really 
won  on  the  Fludson  River  by  the  events  of  the  autumn 
of  1777 — later  events  were  in  the  nature  of  holding 
on,  though  often  serious  enough,  and  depending  much 
on  keeping  the  British  from  a second  dash  through  the 
Highlands. 

The  critical  period  began  in  the  spring  of  ’77,  and 
from  that  time  until  Burgoyne’s  surrender  the  alarms, 
first  from  the  Highlands  and  afterwards  from  both 
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north  and  south,  were  almost  continuous.  The  militia 
of  Dutchess  County  was  ordered  out  so  often  that 
it  became  very  difficult  to  get  the  men  to  respond  at 
all  when  the  danger  seemed  most  urgent.  They 
were  generally  sent  down  to  help  garrison  Fort  Mont- 
gomery, Fort  Independence  or  Fort  Constitution,  or  to 
replace  some  of  Putnam’s  Continentals  whom  Wash- 
ington needed  elsewhere.  As  garrison  troops  the 
militia  was  almost  worthless,  especially  when  farm 
work  at  home  was  pressing.  April  24th,  1777,  the  Con- 
vention passed  resolutions  and  appointed  a committee 
to  enquire  why  “a  great  Part  of  the  militia  of  Dutch- 
ess County  have  neglected  to  obey  the  orders  of  Gen- 
eral Clinton  =i=  * * Garrison  the  forts  and 

guard  the  passes  in  the  Highlands.”  In  May,  Egbert 
Benson  and  Peter  Cantine,  Jr.,  were  in  Poughkeepsie 
as  a commission  to  detect  conspiracies  and  were  hav- 
ing great  difficulty  to  obtain  enough  soldiers  to  guard 
the  jail.  Richard  Snedeker  was  one  of  the  Tories 
arrested  at  this  time.  No  enemies  at  home  were  to 
be  tolerated,  for  affairs  were  becoming  very  threaten- 
ing. 

At  first  it  was  believed  that  Burgoyne’s  advance  by 
way  of  Lake  Champlain  would  be  checked  at  Ticon- 
deroga,  and  when  the  news  of  the  fall  of  that  strong- 
hold reached  Poughkeepsie  early  in  July,  the  time 
which  really  tried  men’s  souls  had  arrived.  Had 
General  Howe  known  enough  to  send  an  expedition 
up  the  Hudson  then,  probably  nothing  could  have 
stopped  him,  and  the  colonies  would  have  been  effect- 
ually divided.  How  strenuous  the  efforts  of  Wash- 
ington were  to  prevent  such  a disaster  his  letters,  as 
well  as  those  of  George  Clinton,  Israel  Putnam  and 
others  well  show.  There  was  great  relief  when  it 
was  found  that  the  British  general  had  sailed  off  to 
attack  Philadelphia,  and  Washington  resolved  to 
keep  him  there,  feeling  that  Putnam  and  Clinton 
could  now  look  after  the  lower  Hudson  and  that 
the  militia  could  be  depended  upon  to  defeat  Bur- 
goyne,  for  they  could  fight  when  their  homes  were 
threatened.  Gen.  Schuyler  at  once  began  making 
most  urgent  demands  for  reinforcements  and  Putnam 
sent  Nixon’s  brigade  from  the  Highlands  up  the  river 
in  sloops,  ordering  out  militia  to  take  their  places, 
while  at  the  same  time  a draft  of  500  men  was  made 
upon  the  militia  of  Dutchess  and  Ulster  to  march  to 
Albany  under  Cols.  Graham  and  Humphrey.  “Every 
man  that  can  bear  arms  must  on  this  occasion  be 
brought  to  the  field,”  wrote  Clinton  on  August  22nd, 
then  just  elected  the  first  governor  of  the  state.  In 
the  meantime,  as  no  attack  from  below  seemed  as 
imminent  as  the  danger  in  the  north,  Putnam,  on 
Aug.  14th,  had  sent  two  more  regiments  from  the 
Highlands  to  Gates,  who  had  superseded  Schuyler. 
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How  nobly  the  militia  of  Dutchess  responded  to  the 
draft  to  go  to  Albany  in  this  crisis,  the  most  serious 
of  the  war,  may  be  judged  from  the  following  report 
made  by  Col.  Humphrey  to  Governor  Clinton,  Aug. 
28,  1777: 

Hond.  Sir — Agreeably  to  order,  I met  Colo  Graham  on 
the  fifth  instant,  and  agreed  to  raise  74  men,  on  the  eighth  I 
had  the  batallion  together  and  drafted  the  number,  and  or- 
dered them  to  appear  at  Poughkeepsie  on  the  12th  instant, 
and  appointed  one  captain  and  one  lieutenant.  Accordingly 
the  officers  met  at  Poughkeepsie,  and  finding  a small  num- 
ber of  men  appear,  the  captain  was  dissatisfied  and  resigned 
his  commission.  I then  appointed  another  captain^  and  sent  to 
the  several  captains  of  the  battalion  to  muster  their  drafted 
men ; they  sent  me  word  that  the  chief  part  of  their  men  were 
gone  away  or  concealed ; I then  wrote  warrants  to  each 
captain  to  send  out  guards  and  search  for  them,  and  ap- 
pointed them  and  the  captain  to  meet  and  march  with  as 
many  as  we  could  find,  and  all  that  would  refuse  to  go, 
send  them  to  the  county  jail.  * * * We  raised  a bounty  of 
nine  pounds  per  man,  and  have  paid  twenty-seven  the  bounty; 
and  several  farmers  have  given  thirty  pound  to  men  to  go 
in  their  place.  On  the  26th  instant  T met  them,  when  forty 
men  appeared  with  the  officers,  at  the  house  of  Capt.  Rey- 
nold. The  men  seemed  willing  to  march,  when  the  captain 
told  me  he  would  not  march  unless  he  had  fifty  men;  I went 
out  in  order  to  tell  the  men  I would  get  another  captain,  and 
order  them  to  be  ready  to  march  on  the  shortest  notice ; but 
when  they  found  the  officers  declined,  they  dispersed  im- 
mediately, and  I could  not  get  them  together  again  any  more. 
Several  of  the  men  have  enlisted  in  the  standing  forces  to 
avoid  going  to  Albany.  I do  not  know  what  farther  to  do, 
and  shall  wait  your  orders. 

WlLLI.AM  HuMFREV,  Colo. 

This  looks  like  collusion  between  officers  and  men 
to  find  every  excuse  against  obeying  orders,  but  it 
appears  from  Col.  Graham's  letters  that  jtart  of 
bis  regiment  was  in  camp  at  Van  Schaick’s  Island, 
near  Albany,  by  the  21st.  This  was  about  the  dark- 
est period.  The  news  of  the  British  defeat  at  Benning- 
ton came  a few  days  later  and  then  the  reports  from 
the  north  were  steadily  better.  Burgoyne  was  held 
in  check,  and  Howe,  instead  of  going  to  join  him,  was 
fighting  Washington  around  Philadelphia.  However, 
after  the  battle  of  Brandywine,  in  September.  Wash- 
inton  again  drew  on  Putnam  for  reinforcements,  and 
on  the  15th  “the  whole  of  the  Militia  as  far  north  on 
both  Sides  of  the  River  as  Poughkeepsie”  was  order- 
ed to  march  immediately  to  join  Putnam  at  Peekskill 
and  to  strengthen  the  garrison  at  Fort  Montgomery. 

F.A.LL  OF  Fort  Montgomery  and  Destruction  of 
THE  Frigates. 

It  appears  that  only  300  men  out  of  six  regiments 
had  responded^  to  this  urgent  call  by  the  29th. 

^George  Clinton  papers,  Vol.  II,  p.  349.  A postscript  to 
orders  to  Col,  Field,  Ludinton,  Brinckerhoff,  Humphrey, 
Sutherland,  Freer  and  Swartwout. 


The  tension  had  relaxed  in  the  north  somewhat  but 
alarm  was  greater  in  the  Highlands.  This  time  it 
was  no  cry  of  “Wolf,  wolf,  when  there  was  no  wolf.” 
Oct.  4th  Gen.  James  Clinton  reported  from  Fort  Mont- 
gomery that  the  enemy  was  moving  up  the  river, 
“that  the  inhabitants  at  Peekskill  are  moving  away, 
and  are  in  the  Utmost  Confusion,”  but  still  “there  is 
very  few  Militia  yet  come  Down.”  George  Clinton 
hastened  to  the  assistance  of  his  brother.  The  British 
under  Sir  Henry  Clinton  had  outwitted  Putnam  and 
crossed  to  the  west  side.  On  the  6th  they  broke  the 
famous  chain,  took  Fort  Montgomery  and  the  river 
was  open.  George  Clinton  reported^  his  defeat  on  the 
9th  to  W ashington  and  says : 

“I  have  to  add  that  by  some  fatality  the  two  Con- 
tinental frigates  were  lost,  they  having  been  ordered 
down  by  General  Putnam  to  the  defense  of  the  chain ; 
but  being  badly  manned,  they  could  not  be  got  off  in 
time,  though  I ordered  the  ship  Congress  to  proceed 
to  Fort  Constitution  [opposite  West  Point]  the  day 
before  the  attack,  lest  she  should  meet  with  a disaster ; 
and  the  ship  Montgomery,  which  lay  near  the  chain, 
having  neither  anchor  nor  cables  to  secure  her,  it 
being  the  ebb  of  tide  and  the  wind  failing,  fell  down 
so  near  the  chain,  that  Captain  Hodge  was  constrain- 
ed to  set  her  on  fire  to  prevent  her  from  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  Congress,  unfortunate- 
ly getting  aground  on  the  flat  near  Fort  Constitution, 
shared  the  same  fate.” 

So  much  for  the  two  fine  ships  built  here. 
Governor  Clinton  had  taken  the  cables  from  the  Mont- 
gomery and  stretched  them  across  the  river  in  front  of 
the  great  chain,  a piece  of  utter  foolishness  which 
made  the  ship  helpless.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  had 
proved  his  superiority  to  the  two  American  Clintons 
and  to  General  Putnam,  but  his-  dilatory  proceedings 
after  he  had  captured  the  forts  and  opened  the  way  to 
Albany  lost  him  all  the  advantage  gained.  News  of 
Burgoyne’s  defeat  at  Bemis  Heights  reached  Pough- 
keepsie only  a day  or  two  after  the  fall  of  Fort  Mont- 
gomery and  it  was  of  course  supposed  that  Sir  Henry 
would  immediately  advance  up  the  river  to  his  aid. 

Vaughn’s  Raid. 

Putnam  had  retreated  to  Fishkill  and  Oct.  8th 
Clinton  wrote  to  the  Committee  of  Safety,  “I  am  this 
moment  informed  that  the  eastern  militia  come  in  very 
fast ; that  he  is  confident  that  he  will  soon  have  ten 
thousand  men  with  him ; in  which  case  he  will  keep 
jiosts  as  far  as  Poughkeepsie  and  Rynbeck  to  head  the 
enemy  should  they-  push  up  the  river.”  The  alarm 
was  now  sufficient  to  stir  the  militia  to  action.  People 
began  moving  back  from  the  river  in  a great  panic. 
Mrs.  Clinton  had  been  at  Poughkeepsie  in  charge  of 

1 Clinton  Papers,  Vol.  II,  pp.  380  to  395. 
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her  brother,  Dr.  Peter  Tappen,  who  wrote  as  follows 
to  Col.  Hughes  at  Fishkill : ' 

Plisent  Valley^  about  8 miles  Back  of  Poughkeepsie 
Oct’r  loth,  1777. 

Sir,  I just  now  Received  you’  Latter.  I have  got 
Mrs.  Clinton  as  far  as  Mrs.  Barnes  Eight  miles  from 
the  River  where  I hope  we  may  be  safe ; However  if 
}’0U  Should  think  the  Enemy  would  penetrate  Earther 
into  the  Country  we  should  be  glad  of  a Couple  of 
Covered  weagons.  I Suppose  the  Intention  of  the 
Enemy  is  to  go  up  to  Albany  and  if  they  can  do  that, 
will  not  penetrate  into  the  Country  as  far  as  this.  I 
sent  the  sloop  with  the  Governors  affects  to  Eusopus 
Excepting  a little  Close  and  Some  of  her  Bedding.  I 
have  given  Directions  they  might  be  Caried  into  the 
Country  there  as  it  was  Impossible  for  me  through 
the  hurry  to  git  them  up  from  Poughkeepsie.  I will 
leave  the  sending  of  Weagons  holely  to  you;  if  you 
think  it  necessary  you  will  Send  them  to  this  Place. 
If  you  see  the  Governor  be  kind  Enough  to  let  him 
know  Mrs.  Clinton  is  as  well  as  Common 

I Remain  you  humble  Ser’t 

Peter  Tappen. 

The  governor  himself  was  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river  ready  to  march  to  Kingston  via  the  Wallkill. 
On  the  1 2th  “An  armed  Schooner,  two  Row  Gallies 
& a small  Brigg  passed  the  Cheveaux  Defrize  & are 
ought  of  Sight  up  the  River,”  wrote  Governor 
Clinton  from  Little  Britain,  near  New  Windsor.  The 
chevaux-defrise  was  a timber  crib  with  sharpened 
points  sunk  in  the  river  opposite  New  Windsor  to 
Pollipel’s  Island.  It  was  not  entirely  finished  and  the 
British  had  little  trouble  in  passing  it.  One  wonders 
why  this  little  reconnoitering  fleet  was  not  badly  pep- 
pered as  it  went  up  the  river  but  the  Governor  ex- 
plains. “If  we  had  Round  Shott  for  our  24  Ib’r  we 
might  make  this  small  fleet  very  uneasy  in  the  River 
but  this  we  have  not,  nor  do  I know  any  nearer  than 
Albany  to  which  place  I begg  you  would  send  for  100 
of  that  size  and  200  for  4 Ib’rs.”  Hard  indeed  to  do 
much  fighting  without  shot ! Sir  James  Wallace  was 
in  command  of  this  little  fleet,  which  proceeded  with 
little  opposition  as  far  as  Theophilus  Anthony’s  (the 
Gill  place  about  three  miles  below  Poughkeepsie), 
where  they  burned  the  little  shop  which  had  helped 
forge  the  great  chain  and  also  burned  the  mill,-  but 

iGeorge  Clinton  Papers,  Vol.  II,  p.  409. 

2This  expedition  is  reported  in  the  1882  Dutchess  County 
History  to  liave  burned  “Van  Buren’s  Mills”  evidently  a mis- 
print for  Van  Keuren’s.  Theophilus  Anthony  had  purchased 
the  mill  from  Matthew  Van  Keuren  only  a year  or  two  be- 
fore. According  to  tradition  in  the  Gill  family  the  British 
after  burning  the  mill  went  to  the  house  and  asked  for  bread. 
No  one  had  remained  at  home  but  a slave  woman,  who  had 
iust  finished  liaking  and  had  the  kitchen  tables  covered  with 
loaves.  These  the  red  coats  took  and  departed  satisfied. 


spared  the  house,  which  is  still  standing.  They  then 
turned  back  and  reported  the  river  clear. 

Already  Burgoyne  was  in  a desperate  position, 
about  to  surrender,  but  it  was  not  until  the  15th  that 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  started  General  Vaughn  and  Sir 
James  Wallace  up  the  river  with  a formidable  force. 
There  were  thirty  or  forty  vessels  in  this  expedition, 
some  of  them  large  full  rigged  ships,  doubtless  the 
largest  fleet  that  ever  navigated  this  section  of  the 
Hudson.  They  passed  Poughkeepsie  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  15th  and  anchored  for  the  night  just 
above  Hyde  Park.  General  Putnam  followed  on  this 
side  of  the  river  with  a part  of  his  army  from  Eish- 
kill  and  Gov.  Clinton  on  the  other  side.  Putnam  ap- 
pears to  have  been  half  a day  behind  the  ships,  for  he 
did  not  reach  Red  Hook  until  after  the  British  had 
landed  and  burned  a number  of  buildings.  He  wrote 
on  the  1 6th,  “Yesterday  about  forty  sail  passed  up  the 
river,  crowded  with  troops,  and  are  at  anchor  above 
Poughkeepsie — the  wind  not  favoring.  We  were  on 
our  march  after  them  when  I met  the  agreeable  news 
of  Burgoyne’s  surrender.”^  This  was  the  day  of  the 
burning  of  Kingston,  which  Clinton  was  unable  to 
prevent,  though  he  was  there  in  time  and  wrote 
General  Gates  that  morning  (Oct.  i6th),  “the  En- 
emy’s Elect  consisting  of  upward  of  thirty  Sail  an- 
chored last  night  about  six  miles  below  the  Landing 
Place  at  this  Town,  which  they  now  lie  directly  op- 
posite and  appear  to  be  making  dispositions  for  Land- 
ing.”2 

Oct.  i8th  Putnam  wrote  to  Clinton  from  “Leroys 
Statsford"^  above  Poughkeepsie,  at  5 o’clock  in  the 
morning:  “Yours  of  the  17th  Recei’d  last  night,  and 
am  sorry  to  hear  of  the  Enemy  Destro}dng  the  Several 
Houses  &c.  Last  night  I arrived  here  & all  the  Trooi)s 
excepting  General  Sillimans  Brigade  which  I expect 
will  join  me  in  the  morning ; Colonel  Samuel  Willis 
with  his  regiment  are  about  6 mile  a Head,  I am  just 
setting  off  and  this  morning  expect  to  reach  the 
Shiping.”  In  a postscript  he  adds : 

“General  Parsons  Remains  at  Peekskill  with  about 
2000.  Colonels  Humphrey's  & Brinckerhoff  Regi- 
ments of  Militia  are  Left  at  Fishkill,  Colonel  Platt  with 
ab't  150  at  Poughkeepsie.” 

At  noon  the  same  day  Clinton  re])lied,  advising  that 
more  troops  be  left  at  Poughkeepsie  and  Fishkill. 
“The  Enemy,”  he  says,  “is  8 or  10  Miles  above  this 
burning  away  * ^ ^ j mean  at  present  to 

continue  where  I am  now  in  front  of  the  most  valu- 
able settlements  & were  the  Stores  & Effects  from 

iCutler’s  Life  of  Putnam,  p.  317. 

^Clinton  Papers,  Vol.  II,  p.  444. 

^Clinton  Papers,  Vol.  II,  pp.  469  and  470.  Is  tliis  Staats- 
liurgh  ? 
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Kingston  are  removed.  I imagine  the  Enemy  will 
not  proceed  much  higher  up  the  River  & that  on 
their  Return  they  will  attempt  to  lay  waste  the  Places 
they  have  passed  going  up  after  our  Troops  are  drawn 
from  them.”  In  this  connection  the  following  letter' 
is  of  special  interest: 

Poughkeepsie,  Oct’r  22d,  1777 

Sir: 

I received  your  Excellency’s  favor  of  the  i8th  In- 
stant on  yesterday.  I have  heard  nothing  of  any  re- 
inforcements coming  from  Gen.  Putnam.  My  Corps 
at  present  consists  of  about  120  Men.  And  Col 
Eraer’s  Regiment  by  the  last  returns  consisted  of  108 
Arms  and  63  without  arms.  I am  using  my  best  en- 
deavors to  collect  all  the  well  affected  people  who 
have  arms,  and  are  not  already  out.  but  have  no  rea- 
son to  expect  any  considerable  addition  to  my  pres- 
ent Eorce.  You  may  rest  assured  I shall  exert  myself 
to  protect  the  inhabitants  & oppose  the  Enemy’s  land- 
ing at  this  place,  as  far  as  the  Force  I have  with  me 
will  enable  me.  Your  Excellency  however  must  be 
sensible,  that  with  the  force  here  at  present,  no  op- 
position can  be  made  to  purpose  should  the  Enemy 
Land  with  their  whole  Force,  I submit  it  therefore 
to  your  Excellency,  whether  it  would  be  proper  to 
make  any  further  application  to  Gen.  Putnam  on  the 
subject. 

I have  the  honor  to  remain  Sir, 
Your  very  humble  servant 

Ze;pha  Platt. 

To  His  Excellency  George  Clinton,  Esqr.  at  Hurley. 

On  the  day  that  Col.  Platt  wrote  (Oct.  22)  Putnam 
was  at  Red  Plook  and  the  enemy  had  retired  at  his 
approach  to  their  ships.  Putnam  feared  they  might 
attempt  to  march  over  to  Salisbury,  Ct.,  to  destroy 
the  iron  furnace,  which  was  a great  source  of  supply 
for  cannon,  but  Burgoyne  had  surrendered,  the  people 
were  thoroughly  aroused,  and  militia  from  New  Jersey 
were  beginning  to  arrive  in  considerable  numbers 
at  Newburgh  and  New  Windsor.  Vaughn’s  return 
might  easily  be  cut  off  and  Putnam  had  a fair  chance 
to  defeat  him  if  he  should  attempt  a long  march. 
He  turned  back  and  sailed  down  the  river  on  the 
24th,  to  the  immense  relief  of  the  people  of  Pough- 
keepsie, who  doubtless  fired  a few  shots  at  the  ships, 
and  received  a few  in  return,  both  harmless.  Col. 
Jacobus  Freer  is  said  to  have  been  stationed  under 
cover  of  a thick  grove  of  cedars  on  the  hill  just  south 
of  Kaal  Rock,  with  his  regiment  or  company  of 
Dutchess  Invincibles.-  According  to  the  County  his- 

iClinton  Papers,  Vol.  II,  p.  470. 

2Philip  H.  Smith’s  History  of  Dutchess  County.  The  story 
tliat  Richard  Davis  stood  on  his  wharf  and  shouted  “Hurrah 
for  King  George,”  and  then  pointed  to  James  Winans,  his 
rival  in  business,  as  a rebel,  I believe  may  be  true.  The  ships, 
it  is  said,  fired  at  Winans  or  his  building  and  Mrs.  William  S. 


tories  this  was  on  the  15th,  when  the  ships  passed  up 
the  river,  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  firing  from 
Freer’s  men  and  from  Reynolds  Hill,  of  which  stories' 
have  come  down  to  us,  was  mostly  on  the  return  and 
retreat  of  the  fleet.  One  shot  from  the  ships  struck 
near  the  old  Vassar  Brewery  on  Vassar  Street  and 
another  struck  the  Livingston  Mansion,  south  of  the 
city,  where  its  mark  is  still  visible.  It  was  an  iron 
ball  some  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  is  preserved  in 
the  Washington’s  Headquarters  museum  at  Newburgh. 

The  presence  of  Putnam’s  army  in  the  near  neigh- 
borhood undoubtedly  prevented  any  attempt  to  do  ex- 
tensive damage  in  Poughkeepsie.  The  wind  was  so 
light  that  he  was  able  to  keep  almost  even  with  the 
ships  on  their  retreat,  and  the  rapidity  of  his  march 
is  shown  by  the  following  letter  written  on  the  26th 
by  Governor  Clinton  from  Poughkeepsie  to  Gen. 
Gates;  “The  next  evening  after  the  fleet  left  the 
River  at  Kingston  I crossed  over  on  this  Side  in 
hopes  to  have  mett  Genl.  Putnam  to  advise  with  him 
of  the  proper  Measures  to  be  pursued  but  unfor- 
tunately found  he  had  moved  down  the  Day  before 
with  his  Army.  I rode  till  midnight  in  hopes  to 
have  come  up  with  him  at  this  Place  but  was  again 
disappointed.  He  had  left  this  about  Noon  for  Eish- 
kill.  I then  concluded  it  best  to  move  my  small  Force 
down  to  New  Windsor  & accordingly  sent  them  Or- 
ders yesterday.” 

There  is  one  interesting  little  local  record  of 
Vaughn’s  raid,  to  be  found  in  Book  G of  Writs  and 
Processes  in  the  County  Clerk’s  Office.  Both  the 
Court  of  General  Sessions  and  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  had  been  suspended  for  a time  after  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence.  The  May  court  in  1776  was 
held  as  usual,  then  come  the  following  entries : “Oc- 

tober Court  1776  No  Court  Opened  the  Judges  did 
not  attend,”  "January  Court  1777  the  like,”  “May 
Court  1777  the  like.”  Following  this  is  a page  of 
writs  and  processes  issued  under  authority  of  a resolu- 
tion of  the  Council  of  Safety  “passed  June  the  5th 
1777  at  Kingston,”  and  then  on  the  next  page  (259) 
this  record : 

“October  1777  no  Court  held  here  principally  Oc- 
casioned by  the  Enemy  Coming  up  the  River  with  an 
army  and  fleet  and  on  the  sixth  of  October  Took  Fort 

Morgan,  his  granddaughter,  tells  me  that  she  had  often  seen 
the  marks  of  the  bullets  when  a girl.  She  remembers  hearing 
that  the  British  sent  a boat  ashore  and  had  a conference  with 
Davis,  but  this  seems  hardly  likely  unless  the  shore  there- 
abouts was  left  entirely  unguarded.  Davis  appears  to  have 
remained  in  business,  for  in  Nov.,  1779,  he  is  recorded  as 
receipting  for  goods  brought  up  on  a sloop  under  flag  of 
truce. — Clinton  Papers,  Vol.  V,  p.  376. 

'History  of  Dutchess  County  (1882),  p.  136. 


GOVERNOR  GEORGE  CEINTON. 

From  portrait  in  Washington' s Headquarters,  Newburgh. 
{By  courtesy  of  Newburgh  Journal.) 
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Montgomery  in  the  High  Lands  and  proceeding  up  the 
River  as  far  as  red  hook  and  Burned  Kingston  in 
Ulster  county  and  diverse  Houses  Mills  Barns  &c  in 
this  County  and  by  reason  of  the  unsettled  Condition 
of  this  state  and  no  Officers  of  the  Court  Properly  ap- 
pointed there  was  no  Court  in  January  1778 — But  this 
Winter  the  assembly  sitting : There  was  a Law  passed 


was  to  become  still  more  than  before  the  centre  from 
which  such  work  was  directed.  Kingston  had  been 
burned  just  as  the  newly  formed  State  Government 
was  about  to  be  organized  there,  and  Poughkeepsie 
became  the  most  available  place  for  the  State  capital. 
Governor  Clinton  had  been  in  Poughkeepsie  frequent- 
ly before  this  time,  either  to  visit  Dr.  Peter  Tappen, 
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by  the  governor  Senate  and  Assembly  that  all  Courts 
in  future  Should  Sit  on  Such  day  as  formerly  were 
appointed  by  Ordinance.” 

This  is  not  dated  but  immediately  precedes  the 
records  of  the  May  Court. 

Poughkeepsie  the  St.vte  C.\pital — Governor  Clin- 
ton’s Residence. 

From  the  retreat  of  Vaughn  and  Wallace  begins 
a new  period  in  the  Revolutionary  history  of  the 
Hudson  River  and  of  Poughkeepsie.  The  British 
abandoned  all  they  had  gained,  but  destroyed  the  cap- 
tured forts  in  the  lower  Highlands.  New  defenses 
had  to  be  planned  and  constructed,  and  Poughkeepsie 


his  brother-in-law,  or  to  look  after  the  work  of  con- 
structing the  frigates  and  the  various  appliances  for 
obstructing  the  river.  His  first  published  letter  from 
Poughkeepsie  is  dated  January  24th,  1776.  After  his 
arduous  campaigning  at  the  time  of  Vaughn's  raid,  he 
spent  some  time  here  resting  and  rvas  joined  by  the 
Council  of  Safety,  to  which  the  legislative  functions 
of  government  had  been  hastily  intrusted  when  Kings- 
ton was  threatened.  Thus  Poughkeepsie  became  the 
seat  of  government,  and  after  a visit  to  his  home  at 
New  Windsor  the  Governor  returned  here  in  Decem- 
ber and  issued  his  proclamation  to  call  together  the 
scattered  legislators  as  follows : 
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A Proclamation  : 

The  Honorable  the  Congress  having  by  sundry 
Resolutions,  recommended  several  important  Matters 
to  the  Consideration  of  the  different  States : The  Sen- 
ate and  Assembly  of  this  State  are  therefore  hereby 
required  to  meet  at  Poughkeepsie  in  Dutchess  County, 
on  Monday  the  fifth  Day  of  January  next,  to  proceed 
on  Business ; of  which  all  the  good  People  of  this 
State  are  to  take  Notice,  and  govern  themselves  ac- 
cordingly. 

Given  under  my  Hand  and  Seal  at  Arms,  at  Pough- 
keepsie aforesaid,  the  fifteenth  Day  of  December,  in 
the  Year  of  our  Lord,  One  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  seventy-seven. 

Gko.  Clinton. 

God  save  the  People. 


direct  reference  to  the  Everitt  house.  Tradition,' 
however,  points  so  strongly  to  its  use  for  important 
purposes  during  the  Revolution  that  the  State  has  been 
induced  to  purchase  it  and  it  is  now  in  the  custody 
of  the  D.  A.  R.  and  known  as  the  Clinton  Museum. 
It  is  the  only  house  in  Poughkeepsie  that  has  survived 
the  years  with  any  tradition  of  association  with  Revo- 
lutionary leaders,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  Clinton 
did  occupy  it  at  some  time  during  his  residence  here, 
but  that  it  was  the  first  gubernatorial  mansion  or  the 
principal  one  in  Poughkeepsie  is  extremely  doubtful. 
The  little  map  dated  1790  (see  page  65),  has  the 
Crannell  house  marked,  “Occupied  by  G.  Clinton  dur- 
ing the  Revolution,”  and  in  support  of  this  is  the  fol- 
lowing document  indorsed : 


The  Everitt  House  as  it  appeared  before  atteration . Copyrighted  by  Helmus  W.  Barratt, 
as  '^The  Residence  in  Poughkeepsie  of  Governor  George  Clinton." 


From  this  time  Governor  Clinton’s  letters  show 
him  to  have  been  living  in  Poughkeepsie,  and  there 
has  been  much  discussion  as  to  what  house  or  houses 
he  occupied.  In  connection  with  this  subject  it  is  to 
be  remembered  that  a number  of  prominent  Tories 
had  already  left  Poughkeepsie  and  their  property  had 
been  taken  temporarily  for  the  use  of  patriots.  There 
is  evidence,  either  in  the  Clinton  papers  published  by 
the  State  or  in  other  records,  that  the  State  paid  for 
repairs  of  two  different  houses  in  Poughkeepsie  on 
Governor  Clinton’s  orders.  One  of  these  was  the 
Snedeker  house  and  the  other  the  Crannell  house,  but 
the  searches  instituted  by  members  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution  have  failed  to  find  any 


Captain  North's  Receipt  for  Boards,  etc.,  for  the  Repair  of  the 
House  Formerly  Belonging  to  Crannel.~ 


1780  State  of  New  York  to  Robt.  North  Dr. 
Oct  10  for  the  freight  of  600  bricks  from  Albany 


to  Pokeepsie  @ 2 pr 

Hhd 

£ 0: 

12 ; 

0 

for  100  inch  bord  @ 2 

10 : 

00 ; 

0 

Nov’br  for  32  floor  bords  @ 2 

6d 

4: 

00 : 

0 

for  5 plank  @ 3 

0 ; 

is: 

0 

£15:  7:  o 

Received  of  George  Clinton,  Esqr.  Gov’r  of  the  State,  sixty 
four  Pounds  twelve  Shillings  for  the  above  articles  in  the  new 

iSee  article  by  Tristram  Coffin,  Esq.,  in  Daily  Eagle,  Feb. 
22,  1904. 

“Clinton  Papers,  Vol.  VI,  p.  50. 
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Emission  computed  at  four  for  one  in  Specie  being  supposed 
the  present  passing  Value,  this  23rd  July,  1781. 

Robert  North. 

Besides  this  direct  evidence  for  the  Crannell  house 
it  seems  entirely  natural  and  probable  that  Gilbert 
Livingston  and  Peter  Tappen,  whose  influence  was 
locally  all  powerful,  would  desire  to  protect  their 
father-in-law’s  property  by  assigning  it  to  the  govern- 
or as  his  residence.  The  Crannell  property,  further- 
more, was  not  sold  under  confiscation  until  1788,  and 
then  Livingston  and  Tappen  purchased  it.^  How  long 
the  house  stood  after  the  Revolution  I have  not 
been  able  to  determine,  nor  have  I seen  any  evidence 
to  indicate  whether  it  was  built  of  stone,  brick  or 
wood,  but  as  Crannell  was  one  of  the  rich  men  of  the 
day,  it  is  a fair  assumption  that  his  house  was  one  of 
the  best  in  town,  and  for  that  reason  alone  likely  to 
have  been  assigned  to  the  governor.  The  following 
statement  of  the  Tory  New  York  Gazette,  July  4th, 
1781,  has  been  held  to  point  to  the  Everitt  house: 

“There  is  a set  of  mob  legislators  met  at  Pough- 
keepsie ; a little  time  will  show  whether  they  mean  to 
expose  themselves  to  all  the  vengeance  of  which  the 
majority  of  the  late  Assembly  and  Senate  live  in  con- 
stant dread,  many  of  them  changing  their  lodgings 
to  elude  the  search  of  the  avengers  of  the  innocent 
blood  they  have  shed.  Mr.  Clinton,  the  titular  Gov- 
ernor, has  fortified  his  hut  against  a sudden  surprise, 
and  the  rebel  slaves  of  Poughkeepsie  guard  it  every 
night.” 

Philip  H.  Smith’s  History  of  Dutchess  County 
interpolates  after  the  word  “hut”  “the  fine  stone  man- 
sion of  Clear  Everitt,”  but  on  what  authority  no  one 
has  been  able  to  determine.  Smith’s  history  was  pub- 
lished in  1877,  is  said  to  have  had  the  assist- 

ance of  Benson  J.  Lossing,  but  I know  of  no  state- 
ment in  Lossing’s  early  writings  in  support  of  this 
assertion  concerning  the  Everitt  house.  Assum- 
ing on  the  evidence  of  the  assessment  rolls  and 
of  traditions,  that  Everitt  was  a Tory  and  was  absent, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  his  house  was  used^  by  the 
Revolutionary  leaders  in  some  way,  for  they  had  need 
of  all  the  buildings  they  could  obtain,  as  the  little  town 
was  often  crowded  with  distinguished  visitors  during 
the  sessions  of  the  legislature.  That  Washington  and 
Lafayette  were  entertained  there  is  not  improbable. 
The  house  has  been  called  “The  old  fort,”  the  “Head- 
quarters house,”  and  the  “prison  house,”  with  prob- 
ably some  reason  for  all  three.  The  Poughkeepsie 
jail  could  not  have  held  all  the  Tory  prisoners  that 
were  sent  here  at  various  times,  and  it  was  not  usual 

1 Liber  27  Deeds,  p.  129. 

2An  act  creating  a Board  of  Sequestration  to  take  charge 
of  and  lease  the  property  of  Tories  who  had  left  their  homes 
was  passed  in  May,  1777. 


to  confine  well-known  and  respectable  persons  in  jail 
if  it  could  be  avoided.  Ann  Lee,  the  Shaker  leader, 
we  are  told,  was  confined  in  the  old  Van  Kleeck  house, 
and  it  is  certain  that  prisoners  of  similar  standing 
were  confined  in  other  stone  houses  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, though  I doubt  the  statement  that  the  cellar 
of  the  Everitt  house  was  used  as  a dungeon. 

Governor  Clinton,  according  to  the  records,  paid 
taxes  on  property  somewhere  in  the  town  of  Pough- 
keepsie as  early  as  1778,  and  is  known  to  have  pur- 
chased property  here  at  various  times,  though  most  of 
his  deeds  were  not  recorded.  The  property  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Casper  Kill  in  the  neighborhood  still 
known  as  Clinton  Point,  was  not  purchased  by  him 
until  1804,  as  papers  in  Volume  42  of  the  Clinton 
Mss.  in  Albany  show. 


Governor  Clinton’s  Letters. 

Several  hundreds  of  the  letters  of  George  Clinton 
were  written  in  Poughkeepsie,  but  I have  found  in 
them  nothing  to  indicate  what  house  he  occupied. 
They  contain  much  of  local  interest,  however,  and 
from  them  could  be  constructed  a history  of  the  Revo- 
lution, nearly  complete,  and  containing  much  new 
material.  They  show,  among  other  things,  that 
Poughkeepsie  and  Dutchess  County  were  of  para- 
mount importance  during  the  second  period  of  the 
war.  Dutchess  was  the  only  county  not  at  some  time 
invaded  by  the  enemy,  it  paid  more  taxes  than  any 
other  county,  furnished  a very  large  proportion  of  the 
provisions  necessary  for  the  army,  and  also  a large 
number  of  soldiers.  In  emergencies  Dutchess  was  the 
main  stay  of  the  State.  Without  its  aid,  without  the 
aid  of  the  sturdy  band  of  patriots  in  Poughkeepsie, 
it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  Highlands  could  have  been 
held,  perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  how  the  Revo- 
lution itself  could  have  been  won.  The  difficulties  of 
building  the  new  fortifications,  of  finding  provisions, 
of  raising  money,  of  keeping  the  army  together 
during  the  years  of  holding  on,  were  serious 
enough,  as  will  appear.  As  to  the  importance  of 
Dutchess  County  the  following  statement^  of  taxes 
paid  by  the  counties  of  the  State  from  the  Declaration 


ependence  to  Oct.  ist. 

1781,  is  significant 

Albany 

£ 875,720 

Dutchess 

1,116,141 

Ulster 

620,008 

Orange 

280,741 

West  Chester 

79.450 

Tryon 

32,450 

Charlotte 

3.821 

£3,008,479 


iClinton  Papers,  Vol,  VII,  p.  366. 
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It  must  be  remembered  that  New  York,  Kings, 
Queens,  Suffolk,  Richmond  and  a part  of  Westchester 
Counties  were  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy.  Char- 
lotte County  is  now  in  Vermont  and  Tryon  became 
Montgomery  after  the  war. 

Writing  from  Poughkeepsie  to  General  Washing- 
ton, December  20th,  1777,  Governor  Clinton  advised 
against  attempting  to  rebuild  the  forts  destroyed  by 
the  British  at  the  lower  entrance  to  the  Highlands, 
and  suggested  the  fortification  of  West  Point  as  a 
better  location.  This  suggestion  met  with  approval 
and  was  acted  upon  during  the  next  year,  Clinton 
doing  his  utmost  to  help  forward  the  work.  Among 
other  things  he  negotiated  for  cannon  to  be  cast  at 
Salisbury,  Ct.,  for  West  Point.  Some  of  them  were 
hauled  in  wagons  to  Poughkeepsie  and  here  fitted  with 
carriages.  Others  were  shipped  via  Rhinebeck.  The 
governor  was  constantly  called  upon  to  forward  ma- 
terials and  provisions,  but  the  great  iron  chain  stretch- 
ed across  the  river  at  West  Point  was  made  by  the 
Sterling  Iron  Works  of  Orange  County  under  con- 
tract, and  Poughkeepsie  did  no  work  upon  it.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  of  ’78  he  collected  provisions  also,  to 
be  sent  to  Washington’s  army  at  Valley  Forge. 

From  a letter  dated  March  26th,  it  appears  that 
Kosciuszko,  who  had  been  appointed  to  take  charge 
of  the  work  at  West  Point,  came  first  to  Poughkeep- 
sie to  consult  Clinton,  who  gave  him  a letter  of  intro- 
duction to  General  Parsons  stating,  “I  believe  you 
will  find  him  an  Ingenous  Young  Man  & disposed  to 
do  every  Thing  he  can  in  the  most  agreeable  Manner.” 
Lafayette  had  been  here  in  February  on  his  way  to  take 
command  of  the  projected  “Northern  Expedition,”  one 
of  Gates’s  schemes  that  served  only  to  hamper  the 
West  Point  work  and  was  happily  not  carried  out. 

The  legislature,  which  met  in  January,  after  the  us- 
ual delay  in  obtaining  a quorum,  passed  a number 
of  important  measures  which  belong  rather  to  State 
than  to  local  history.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned 
the  resolutions  of  February  25th,  giving  the  New  York 
delegates  in  Congress  authority  to  ratify  the  Articles 
of  Confederation. 

Clinton  remained  in  Poughkeepsie,  as  his  letters 
show,  after  the  adjournment,  April  4th,  busy  with 
many  matters  of  importance.  It  has  been  stated  that 
the  legislative  sessions  were  held  at  the  old  Van 
Kleeck  house  on  Mill  Street,  but  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  they  could  not  have  been  held  else- 
where than  at  the  Court  House,  or  possibly  in  one  of 
the  churches.  The  legislative  journals  afford  no  cer- 
tain evidence  on  this  point,  but  there  are  a number  of 
references  to  an  “Assembly  Chamber”  and  a “Senate 
Chamber,”  which  seem  to  shut  out  the  churches.  The 


Van  Kleeck  house  was  too  small  for  anything  but 
committee  meetings,  and  the  Court  House  was  the 
natural  place.  It  is  significant  that  after  it  was  burn- 
ed in  1785,  the  legislature  did  not  return  here  until  a 
new  building  had  been  finished  in  1788,  and  the  rec- 
ords appear  to  show  also  that  important  sessions  of 
the  courts  were  not  held  while  the  legislature  was  meet- 
ing here.  For  instance  on  the  13th,  14th,  15th,  i6th, 
17th  and  i8th  of  April,  shortly  after  the  first  adjourn- 
ment,i  “John  Jay  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supream  Court 
of  Judicature  of  the  State  of  New  York,  John  Sloss 
Hobart  one  of  the  Puisne  Judges  of  the  said  Court 
and  Ephraim  Paine  first  Judge  of  the  inferior  Court 
of  common  Pleas  for  the  County  of  Dutchess”  held 
“a  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  and  General  Goal 
Delivery”  at  Poughkeepsie. 

Much  of  the  governor’s  correspondence  was  about 
the  granting  of  passes  to  visit  New  York  or  about 
the  exchange  of  Tories  for  adherents  of  the  American 
cause.  Sloops  frequently  plied  up  and  down  the  river 
under  flags  of  truce,  and  privileges  were  occasionally 
abused.  A pass  to  visit  in  New  York  was  granted 
to  William  Emott  in  November,  1777,  which  excited 
the  suspicion  of  the  local  Revolutionary  leaders. 
Emott  was  pretty  well  known  to  be  of  English  sym- 
pathies, though  he  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  and 
had  not  followed  Bartholomew  Crannell  and  other 
leading  members  of  the  English  Church  into  open  sup- 
port of  the  British.  November  23d,  Peter  Tappen  and 
Gilbert  Livingston  wrote  to  the  governor,  then  at 
New  Windsor,  stating  that  he  was  believed  to  be  “a 
Sly,  Crafty,  Designing  Tory,”  advising  against  the 
pass  and  forwarding  a protest  signed  by  Augustiss 
Lawrence,  George  Peek,  And’w  Billings,  Elihu  Mar- 
shall, Stephen  Seaman,  Robert  Hatton,  James  Prich- 
ard, Stephen  Hendrickson,  Sam’l  Tuder,  Daniel  Law- 
rence, Daniel  Shaw,  Alexd’r  Litch  Miller,  Richard 
Warner,  Platt  Titus,  Malcom  McEuen,  Lancaster 
Burling  and  George  Smeart.  The  pass  was  revoked. 
Some  of  the  signers  of  this  protest  were  shipbuilders, 
and  they  were  several  times  in  distress  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  frigates.  Clinton  appealed  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  Safety  on  their  behalf  and  in  1778  they  were 
given  some  work  constructing  gunboats  for  the 
defense  of  the  River. 

From  several  letters  it  appears  that  there  was  a 
strong  suspicion  that  some  persons  in  Dutchess  Coun- 
ty were  carrying  on  a contraband  business  in  flour, 
which  was  much  wanted  for  the  army.  Clinton  and 
Putnam  said,  in  a joint  letter  to  Governor  Trumbull 
of  Connecticut,  “The  most  exhorbitant  Prices  given 

iClinton  Papers,  Vol.  Ill,  p,  181. 
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for  that  Article  by  the  People  concerned  in  this  Trade 
is  alone  Presumptive  Kvidence  against  them ; their 
sending  it  from  Poughkeepsie  by  the  Way  of  Norwalk 
for  Poston  Strengthens  the  Presumption  especially 
from  Mills  & Stores,  as  high  up  the  River  as  Pough- 
keepsie & North  of  that.”^  It  was  believed  that  much 
of  this  flour  found  its  way  to  Long  Island  and  to  the 
Pritish  in  New  York. 

In  the  latter  part  of  April  Clinton  heard  of  the 
French  alliance,  and  later  in  the  year  1778  the  Pritish 
again  concentrated  their  forces  at  New  York  and  there 
was  another  succession  of  alarms,  with  mustering 
of  militia  to  the  defense  of  the  Highlands.  Washing- 


[Face.] 


J^'ac-siuii/e  of  State  Currency,  printed  by  John  Holt  in  Pouyhkccpsie. 


stated  that  he  once  spent  several  weeks  here  with 
headquarters  in  Valentine  Paker’s  house, ^ afterwards 
known  as  the  Prush  house,  corner  Union  and  Market 
Streets.  This  seems  improbable,  but  is  not  impossible. 
Proof  could  be  found  that  nearly  all  the  prominent 
Revolutionary  leaders  visited  Poughkeepsie  at  some 
time  during  the  years  of  Governor’s  Clinton’s  resi- 
dence. John  Adams  mentions  in  his  diary  a brief 
visit,  when  he  had  to  ride  to  Poughkeepsie  from  Fish- 
kill  in  order  to  find  ice  strong  enough  for  crossing  the 
river.  Chancellor  Kent  in  his  memoirs  speaks  of  the 
benefits  he  received  while  in  Poughkeepsie  from  “the 
great  men  that  visited  there,  such  as  George  Clinton, 


[Back.] 

Original  in  possession  oj  Messrs.  Gilbert  and  George  Foote. 


ton  moved  his  headquarters  to  Peekskill  and  his  army 
formed  its  long  line  from  there  across  New  Jersey, 
a position  maintained  with  little  change  until  the  final 
departure  in  1781  for  Yorktown.  Probably  during 
this  period  he  sometimes  visited  Poughkeepsie,  the 
State  cai)ital,  though  the  first  definitely  recorded  visit 
was  on  December  27,  1782,  according  to  the  minutes 
of  the  Solomon’s  Lodge,  No.  i,  of  Free  Masons. 
There  is  also  proof  that  he  visited  Poughkeepsie  in 
May,  1783,“  his  headquarters  having  then  been  estab- 
lished for  some  time  at  Newburgh,  and  it  has  been 

iClinton  Papers,  Vol.  II,  p.  50T. 

^Address  l)y  Miss  Myra  L.  Avery,  Daily  Eagle,  March 
23,  1896. 


Washington,  Hamilton,  Lawrence,  Schuyler,  Duer, 
Duche,”  etc. 

The  Tory  and  Indian  raids  of  1778  occupy  much 
of  Governor  Clinton’s  correspondence  and  show  how 
small  the  State  of  New  York  was  at  that  time,  with 
its  frontiers  no  further  west  than  the  Catskill  and  Sha- 
wangunk  Mountains,  through  which  the  treacherous 
enemy  roamed  at  will,  striking  the  settlements  most 
unprotected.  The  massacre  of  Wyoming,  in  Jul}’, 
greatly  stirred  the  people  of  Poughkeepsie,  for  it  hap- 
pened that  a considerable  number  of  those  who  escaped 
the  Indian  tomahawk  fled  eastward  and  found  their 
way  here.  The  story  of  their  sufferings  was  printed  in 

ifiocal  newspaper  article,  April  16,  1884. 
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lohn  Holt’s  Journal^  and  was  copied  in  nearly  every 
newspaper  in  the  country.  Holt  had  fled  from  New 
York  to  Kingston  with  his  printing  press  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1776,  and  set  up  his  establishment  in  Pough- 
keepsie after  Kingston  was  burned  in  the  fall  of  I777- 
He  remained  here  until  the  British  evacuated  New 
York  in  1783  and  was  the  official  State  Printer.  Dur- 
ing part  of  his  residence  he  appears  to  have  lived  in  the 
neighborhood  we  now  call  Arlington. 

There  was  naturally  another  round-up  of  Tories 
in  the  fall  of  ’78  and  also  a series  of  Courts  Martial 
to  bring  the  militia  to  a keener  sense  of  duty.  Spe- 
cial arrangements  had  to  be  made  to  provide  a suf- 
ficient guard  for  the  Poughkeepsie  jail.  Writing  to 
Sheriff  Isaac  Nicholl  of  Goshen,  Orange  County  in 
November,  Governor  Clinton  says : “We  have 

Claudius  Smith,  Austin  Smith  and  several  other  Capi- 
tal Offenders  in  Prison  here.  They  are  well  secured 
with  Irons  and  added  to  this  the  Principal  people  of 
the  Place  to  the  Number  of  thirty  have  voluntarily 
divided  themselves  into  Parties  of  six  each  Night. 
They  sit  in  the  Court  Room  and  visit  the  Prisoners 
every  Hour,  and  mean  to  continue  this  Duty  until  the 
Gcal  is  discharged.  Let  me  therefore  recommend 
similar  Measures  to  be  pursued  by  the  Inhabitants  of 
Goshen  who  I trust  have  at  Least  equal  Zeal  for  the 
public  Security.” 

A little  later  than  this,  according  to  a reference  in 
a Court  Martial  report,  the  neighboring  militia  were 
divided  into  classes  by  lot  to  furnish  a guard  for  the 
Governor  as  well  as  for  the  jail.  Stories  of  a British 
attempt  to  kidnap  the  Governor  are  mentioned  in  his 
correspondence,  and  had  probably  already  begun  to 
occasion  apprehension. 

Continentals  in  Poughkeepsie. 

In  the  winter  of  1778-1779  a regiment  of  Conti- 
nental troops  was  quartered  in  Poughkeepsie  by  order 
of  General  Alexander  McDoug'all,  commanding  in 
the  Highlands.  The  Governor  at  first  vigorously  pro- 
tested against  this,  writing  to  McDougall,  December 
15,  1778,  “This  little  town  (now  almost  the  only  one 
left  us)  is  already  so  full  of  Refugees  as  to  afford 
but  very  Indifferent  Accommodation  for  the  Mem- 
bers of  Legislature.  * * * The  public  Offices  of  the 
State  are  now  fixed  at  this  Place.  They  cannot  easily 
be  removed  to  another  & they  must  be  near  the 
Legislature.”  Furthermore  he  added,  “The  Forrage 
Masters  assisted  by  the  Civil  Magistrate,  have  already 
impressed  for  tlie  use  of  the  Army,  all  the  Forrage 

ipor  statement  of  some  of  Holt’s  troubles  as  a Publisher, 
and  for  some  of  his  financial  views,  see  Clinton  Papers,  Vol. 
V,  p.  622. 


tlie  Inhabitants  have,  leaving  them  only  a very  small 
Supply  to  bring  through  the  Winter  their  own  stock.” 

McDougall  in  reply  drew  a harrowing  picture  of 
the  condition  of  the  troops  in  the  Highlands,  two  regi- 
ments being  still  in  tents  at  Fishkill,  about  four  hun- 
dred men  in  the  hospitals  and  all  much  pressed  for 
subsistence.  “The  severe  weather  is  fast  approach- 
ing. In  this  state  of  the  Troops  and  of  the  Post,  I 
was  reduced,  and  still  am,  to  the  utmost  Difficulty  to 
cover  them,  and  to  provide  them  for  winter ; when 
I was  informed  there  were  Public  Buildings  sufficient 
to  cover  two  hundred  men  at  Poughkeepsie ; Boards 
near  it  to  aid  in  covering  the  rest  and  public  Wood  Cut 
on  the  other  side.  * * * As  to  billeting  or  quarter- 
ing the  Troops  in  Houses,  I meant  no  more  than  bare 
House  Room  for  them  a few  Days.  And  if  such  of  the 
inhabitants  as  can  spare  it,  according  to  Law,  will  not 
chearfully  give  it,  when  officers  and  Soldiers  are  ex- 
posed to  most  violent  Storms  of  Rain  & Snow,  they 
do  not  deserve  to  be  free.” 

Clinton  feared  the  troops  would  interfere  with  the 
Legislature,  would  appropriate  all  the  fencing  for  fire 
wood,  etc.,  but  he  finally  yielded  and  on  the  3d  of 
February,  when  the  Regiment,  which  numbered  less 
than  two  hundred  men  and  officers,  was  about  to 
be  withdrawn,  it  is  pleasant  to  find  him  writing; 

“The  Troops  stationed  at  this  Place  has  behaved 
in  the  most  orderly  manner  & have  made  themselves 
very  agreeable  to  the  Inhabitants  & having  by  inde- 
fatigable Industry  repaired  their  Barracks  & laid  in  an 
ample  Supply  of  Firewood  their  Quarters  is  become 
very  comfortable  & therefore  extreamly  loath  to 
leave  them.”^ 

One  wonders  what  the  public  buildings  were  that 
would  cover  two  hundred  men.  Evidently  there  were 
rough  barracks  here  of  some  sort,  but  in  all  prob- 
ability Christ  Church,  then  unoccupied,  was  used  by 
the  troops.  Their  huts  were  somewhere  on  the  south 
side  of  the  town. 

The  Legislature^  held  three  sessions  in  Poughkeep- 
sie in  1778  and  the  winter  session  of  1779.  August 
nth  to  October  25th,  1779,  it  met  in  Kingston;  Jan- 
uary 27th  to  March  14th  in  Albany  (for  the  first  time)  ; 
April  22nd  to  July  2nd  in  Kingston ; September  7th 
to  October  loth,  1780,  in  Poughkeepsie;  January  17th 
to  March  31st,  1781,  in  Albany,  and  after  that  always 
in  Poughkeepsie  until  the  end  of  the  war.  The  State 
officers  evidently  remained  here  and  the  Governor’s 
family  remained  here  generally,  even  when  the  Legis- 
lature was  in  session  elsewhere,  as  shown  by  incidental 
mention  in  several  letters.  October  5th,  1779,  for  in- 

iClinton  Papers,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  542.  From  this  letter  it 
appears  that  four  months’  pay  was  due  the  regiment. 

2See  New  York  State  Civil  List. 
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stance,  Clinton  says  in  a letter  to  John  Jay : “I  received 
yonr  favor  of  the  29th  Ultimo  on  my  way  from  Kings- 
ton to  this  Place  whither  I was  called  by  the  Indis- 
position of  my  little  Boy,  who  is  so  extremely  low  as 
to  leave  ns  bnt  little  hope  of  his  Recovery.” 

Last  Ye;ars  of  the  War — The  Fishkile  Beacons. 

When  the  British  advanced  up  the  river  in  the 
summer  of  1779  and  fortified  Verplanck’s  and  Stony 
Points,  most  of  the  militia  of  Dutchess  County  was  in 
the  field  and  the  rest  was  ordered  to  be  ready  to  march 
to  the  defense  of  the  Highlands  at  a moment’s  notice. 
The  Governor,  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  State 
forces,  went  to  the  front  himself  for  a time,  and  on 
his  return  wrote  to  John  Jay,  June  23rd:  “On  this 

occasion  1 have  the  Pleasure  to  inform  you,  that  the 
Militia,  particularly  of  this  County,  behave  with  an 
alacrity  and  Spirit  that  does  them  great  honor.”  He 
nevertheless  preserved  for  posterity  a long  list  of  the 
delinquents  of  some  of  the  regiments. 

It  was  during  this  summer  that  beacons  were  con- 
structed on  the  hills  south  of  Fishkill  and  on  Butter 
Hill  (Storm  King)  in  order  to  arouse  the  country, 
without  making  it  necessary  to  take  the  farmers  from 
their  work  until  the  last  minute.  The  first  suggestion 
for  this  method  of  signalling  to  the  country  north 
of  the  Highlands  was  contained  in  letters  written 
by  General  Washingon  in  March,  1779,  to  General 
McDougall  and  to  Governor  Clinton, ^ but  it  appears 
that  the  plan  was  not  carried  out  before  the  middle 
of  June.  I have  seen  no  evidence  in  support  of  the 
statements  of  Lossing  and  Smith  that  beacon  fires 
were  lighted,  or  even  suggested,  in  1777,  when  Fort 
Montgomery  fell  and  Vaughn  started  his  raid  to 
Kingston.  After  the  gallant  storming  of  Stony 
Point  by  Wayne  in  July  the  danger  was  over  for  a 
time,  but  the  beacons  were  manned  in  the  fall,  when 
there  was  a renewal  of  alarms.  There  appears  no 
record  that  they  were  ever  intentionally  lighted,  but 
the  brush  pile  on  the  hill  near  Fishkill  (presumably 
North  Beacon ) caught  fire  accidentally  on  May  7th, 
1780,  and  Captain  Abraham  Williams  sent  an  express 
rider  to  Poughkeepsie  to  notify  the  governor  that  it 
was  not  intended  for  an  alarm.  Any  extraordinary 
gathering  of  troops  and  ships  at  New  York  was  sure 
to  produce  uneasiness  up  the  Hudson  and  cause  steps 
to  be  taken  for  increasing  the  garrisons  at  West  Point 
and  elsewhere  in  the  Highlands,  but  early  in  the  win- 
ter of  1779-1780  the  British,  after  making  some  feints 
up  the  river  to  attract  attention,  sailed  away  to 
Charleston,  and  fighting  from  that  time  was  mostly  in 
the  South. 

^Clinton  Papers,  Vol.  IV,  p.  636. 


This  winter  was  one  of  the  most  severe  on  record. 
New  York  Harbor  was  frozen  over  for  weeks  so  that 
cavalry  and  cannon  were  taken  across  the  ice.^  There 
had  been  a prolonged  drought  in  the  fall  of  ’79  and 
it  was  only  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  the  Conti- 
nental army  was  supplied  with  flour.  Wheat  was 
scarce,  prices  enomious,  the  Continental  currency  al- 
most worthless,  and  the  mills  had  no  water  to  grind 
with.  Governor  Clinton,  at  Poughkeepsie,  was  exert- 
ing every  effort  to  collect  and  forward  supplies,  and  his 
services  were  of  inestimable  value  at  this  time,  when  it 
was  necessary  to  enforce  the  recently  passed  act  for 
impressing  wheat  from  the  farmers.  He  convened  the 
purchasing  commissaries  in  Poughkeepsie  late  in  De- 
cember and  stirred  up  the  officials  and  the  people,  but 
it  was  scarcely  possible  to  feed  the  army  from  day  to 
day,  to  say  nothing  of  accumulating  stores  to  enable 
the  garrison  at  West  Point  to  stand  a siege.  On  Jan. 
6th,  Clinton  wrote : 

“Our  present  situation  is  more  distressing  than 
any  Thing  we  have  experienced  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  War.  It  has  been  with  the  utmost 
Difficulty  notwithstanding  the  great  Exertions  of  the 
State  that  we  have  been  hitherto  able  to  Feed  the 
Troops  Stationed  at  the  different  Posts  in  the  High- 
lands by  a precarious  Supply  brought  in  daily.  We 
have  now  near  three  Feet  Snow  on  the  Ground  & 
most  of  the  Mills  in  the  Country  either  Froze  up  or 
without  water.” 

Certainly  the  situation  was  desperate,  and  the 
soldiers  at  West  Point  and  elsewhere  went  frequently 
several  days  without  bread  and  with  scanty  rations 
generally,  but  they  pulled  through.  An  attack  upon 
the  Highlands  was  feared  again  in  the  summer  of  1780, 
when  some  of  the  militia  were  ordered  out,  and  in 
September  came  the  treason  of  Benedict  Arnold. 

The  spring  and  early  summer  of  this  year  was 
an  exceedingly  busy  one  for  Governor  Clinton.  The 
Legislature  was  in  session  during  all  of  May  and 
June  at  Kingston.^  At  the  same  time  Sir  John  John- 
son’s Tories  and  Indians  were  so  troublesome  that 
in  the  latter  part  of  May  the  Governor  personally 
took  the  field  against  them  in  an  expedition  to  Lake 
George.  There  were  at  the  same  time  reasons  why 
he  would  have  liked  to  spend  a little  more  time  at 
home,  as  we  learn  from  the  following  paragraph  in 
a letter  written  July  13th  to  Abraham  Yates;  “Mrs. 

iSee  letter  of  General  James  Pattison  to  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton.— Clinton  Papers,  Vol.  V,  p.  448. 

2The  session  began  April  22nd,  and  was  possibly  called 
to  meet  in  Kingston  because  of  the  trial  in  Poughkeepsie 
of  Huddleston,  the  spy,  captured  near  Yonkers.  According 
to  Lossing’s  Field  Book  (pp.  383-384),  he  was  tried,  con- 
demned and  executed  in  April,  1780,  the  scaffold  being 
erected  on  Forbus  Hill. 
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Clinton,  after  waiting  till  the  alarm  below  and  the 
great  hurry  of  Business  was  over  very  decently  pre- 
sented me  with  a fine  Girl.  She  joins  me  in  our  best 
Respects,  your  lady  and  family.” 

The  Legislature  was  in  session  at  Poughkeepsie 
when  the  news  of  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  at 
Yorktown  was  received,  and  both  houses  with  the 
Governor,^  we  are  told,  proceeded  to  the  Dutch 
Church,  and  there  offered  thanksgiving  to  God  for 
the  great  deliverance.  Rev.  John  H.  Livingston, 
then  pastor  of  the  Church,  afterwards  President  of 
Rutgers’  College,  conducted  the  service.  Cannon 
were  fired,  bon-fires  lighted  in  the  streets  and  there 
was  general  rejoicing.  At  that  time  there  were  only 

iDutchess  County  History  (1882),  p.  142.  These  state- 
ments are  doubtless  substantially  correct,  though  I have  not 
found  their  original  source. 


two  stores  in  Poughkeepsie,  one  kept  by  Beekman 
Livingston,  on  the  site  of  the  News-Press  Building, 
corner  of  Market  and  Cannon  Streets,  and  the 
other  by  Archibald  Stewart,  adjoining  the  Dutch 
Church.  Stewart,  it  is  said,  was  a Tory  and  would 
not  illuminate  his  store. 

We  should  like  to  have  a contemporary  descrip- 
tion of  the  busy  little  town  at  this  time,  but  none 
has  been  found.  De  Chastellux,  the  French  traveler, 
passed  through  Poughkeepsie  in  the  winter  of  1780, 
but  finding  the  Legislature  in  session  and  ‘‘all  the 
taverns  full”  he  passed  on  to  Pride’s  Tavern,  three 
miles  north,  and  had  little  to  say  of  the  town.  Farm- 
ing must  have  been  still  the  chief  occupation  of  the 
people,  with  tavern  keeping,  milling  and  ship  building 
engaging  the  services  of  a number  of  men.  State 
officials  and  lawyers  added  variety. 


Seal  used  on  State  Commission,  page  45. 
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When  the  British  troops  finally  left  New  York 
City,  November  25th,  1783,  some  of  the  families 
that  had  fled  to  the  country  returned  and  the  Legis- 
lature began  to  hold  its  sessions  there  in  1784,  though 
the  State  offices  apparentl}^  remained  in  Poughkeep- 
sie for  a number  of  years.  The  resumption  of  river 
traffic  doubtless  more  than  made  up  for  any  losses 
to  local  business.  Dutchess  was  at  this  time  one 
of  the  largest  counties  in  the  State,  and  its  growth 
was  continuous  and  rapid.  From  22,404  in  1771  it 
had  increased  in  population  to  32,636  in  1786,  and  in 
1790  became  the  second  county  in  the  State,  (with 
Albany  first  and  New  York  third),  a position  main- 
tained until  Putnam^  was  set  off  in  1812.  A con- 
siderable section  of  central  Dutchess,  including  most 
of  the  rich  Wappingers  Valley,  naturally  shipped  its 
produce  to  New  York  by  sloops  from  Poughkeepsie, 
and  the  three  or  four  crooked  roads  to  the  river 
were  doubtless  often  filled  with  teams  waiting  their 
turn  at  the  landings  during  this  period.  The  local 
inn-keepers  and  shop-keepers  profited.  Between  1770 
and  1790  the  number  of  houses  in  the  central  section 
of  Poughkeepsie  aliout  doubled  (see  map  page  65)  and 
there  is  evidence  that  this  growth  was  in  large  part 
after  1783.  At  the  same  time  much  of  the  prestige 
as  a social  and  legal  center,  gained  during  the  war, 
remained.  A number  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  in 
the  State  continued  to  live  here,  and  man}^  others,  like 
Hamilton  and  Jay,  were  frequent  visitors  during 
Court  sessions. 

James  Kent  in  Poughkeepsie. 

Here  in  November,  1781,  came  James  Kent  to 
study  law  in  the  office  of  the  State  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, Egbert  Benson,  then  “the  acknowledged  leader 
of  the  New  York  Bar,”  and  afterwards  distinguished 
in  several  high  judicial  positions,  though  now  chiefly 

1 Putnam’s  population  was  only  about  9,000  at  that  time. 
For  statistics  of  Dutchess  County  and  the  town  and  city  of 
Poughkeepsie,  see  Appendix. 


remembered  because  of  the  greatness  of  his  pupil. 
Kent  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1785  and  for  a few 
months  tried  unsuccessfully  to  obtain  a foothold  in 
Catron, 1 a hamlet  on  the  outskirts  of  Dutchess 
County,  where  we  are  told,  a committee  of  citizens 
one  day  made  him  a visit,  informed  him  that  the  peo- 
ple regarded  lawyers  as  destructive  of  the  peace  and 
good  order  of  the  town,  and  requested  him  to  leave. 
He  soon  returned  to  Poughkeepsie,  entered  into  part- 
nership with  Gilbert  Livingston,  then  surrogate,  and 
the  same  year  married  Elizabeth  Bailey,  daughter  of 
Col.  John  Bailey,  and  a sister  of  Theodorus  Bailey, 
who  afterwards  became  a United  States  Senator  and 
was  one  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  of  the  State. 
“I  was  twenty-one  and  my  wife  sixteen  when  we  were 
married,”  wrote  the  Chancellor  many  years  later, 
“and  that  lovely  girl  has  been  the  idol  and  solace  of 
my  life,  and  is  now  with  me  in  my  office,  unconscious 
that  I am  writing  this  about  her.  * * * After  board- 
ing a year  and  a half  at  my  father-in-law’s,  I had 
purchased  and  prepared  and  fitted  a snug  dwelling 
house  in  town.”  His  father-in-law  lived  a little  way 
out  and  was  probably  the  same  John  Bailey  near 
whose  house  the  first  Liberty  Pole  was  erected  early 
in  the  Revolution. 

There  is  much  in  the  Chancellor’s  Memoirs  about 
his  early  life  in  Poughkeepsie : “I  owned  one  acre 

of  ground  and  fitted  up,  in  neat  style  for  that  day,” 
he  wrote,  “a  snug  and  endearing  little  cottage,  and  I 
cultivated  an  excellent  garden,  and  my  income  by 
practice  did  not  reach  an  average  above  $500  a year. 
* * * I studied  in  my  little  cottage  mornings  and 
devoted  an  hour  to  Greek  and  another  to  Latin.  I 
soon  increased  it  to  two  for  each  tongue  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours.”  Indeed  the  amount  of  reading  he  tells 
us  he  did  would  fairly  stagger  the  average  young 
man  of  to-day.  The  snug  little  cottage  and  excellent 
garden,  to  which  the  great  Jurist’s  mind  so  often  re- 
verted in  later  years,  was  located  where  the  Morgan 

ipTistory  of  the  Bench  and  Bar  of  New  York,  p.  379. 
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Plouse  now  stands,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Filkin- 
town  Road,  and  a goodly  - mortgage  was  necessary 
in  its  purchase  (Liber  4 Mortgages,  page  335).  He 
retained  the  property  until  1799,  when  he  sold  to 
Abraham  Brinckerhotf.  Neither  Kent  nor  his 
brother-in-law,  Theodoras  Bailey,  who  lived  next 
east  of  him,  was  well  enough  known  in  1790  to  be 
named  on  the  map  of  the  town  made  in  that 
year,  though  the  two  houses  are  shown,  with  Gilbert 
Livingston,  Kent’s  partner,  marked  as  living  next  to 
them.  The  fact  that  Livingston’s  office  is  also  marked 
on  the  map  throws  some  doubt  upon  the  local  tradi- 
tion that  Kent’s  office  was  in  the  little  building  on 
Cannon  Street,  torn  down  in  1898,  to  make  room  for 
the  Hinkley  building.  The  map  furnishes  evidence, 
however,  that  the  Cannon  Street  building  was  there 
at  the  time,  and  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  Kent 
may  have  made  it  his  office  at  a later  date.  Dr.  Peter 
Tappen,  of  Revolutionary  fame,  lived  not  far  east  of 
the  Livingston  place — both  Livingston  and  Tappen,  it 
will  be  rememl)ered,  on  property  given  them  by  their 
father-in-law,  Bartholomew  Crannell.  Opposite  Gil- 
bert Livingston  lived  Major  Andrew  Billings,  also 
of  Revolutionary  fame  and  a noted  silversmith  and 
jeweler.  Letters  preserved  in  various  collections 
show  that  Billings  made  silver  cups  or  did  other 
work  for  General  Washington,  Lord  Stirling  and 
other  prominent  Revolutionary  leaders.  He  married 
Cornelia  Livingston,  sister  of  Kent’s  partner.  Nearly 
all  the  prominent  families  of  the  town  were  related  or 
connected  with  each  other  by  marriage  and  they  must 
have  enjoyed  some  social  advantages.  Kent’s  Mem- 
oirs unfortunately  do  not  describe  much  of  the  life 
of  the  time,  and  no  contemporary  letters  have  been 
found  that  add  anything  of  consequence. 

Kent  took  strong  ground  in  favor  of  Jay  and 
against  the  counting  in  of  Clinton  in  the  contested 
election  of  1792,  when  the  vote  of  several  counties 
was  thrown  out  on  technicalities,  and  this  produced 
so  much  feeling  among  his  Poughkeepsie  friends, 
strong  partisans  of  Clinton,  including  his  partner  and 
his  wife’s  relatives,  as  to  cause  him  to  remove  to  New 
York,  the  climax  in  the  estrangement  coming  when 
his  brother-in-law,  Theodoras  Bailey,  ran  against  him 
and  beat  him  for  Congress  in  1793.  He  wrote  to  his 
brother.  Moss  Kent,  on  March  14th : “Mr.  Bailey 

carried  his  election  by  a majority  of  132  votes.  The 
evil  reports  circulated  on  the  eve  of  election  in  the 
newspapers  * * * contributed  not  a little  to  this 
event.  Besides  the  influence  and  exertions  of  Mr. 
Bailey  and  family,  of  Judge  Platt,  the  Hoffmans,  etc. 
in  Poughkeepsie  were  great.  That  town  never  gave 
so  many  votes  before.  Every  elector  turned  out.” 
Kent  seems  to  have  cherished  no  grudges,  however, 


for  we  find  him  returning  to  visit  the  Baileys  for  six 
weeks  in  the  autumn  of  1795  to  escape  an  epidemic 
of  yellow  fever  then  raging  in  New  York,  and  in 

1798,  on  his  appointment  as  a Supreme  Court  Judge, 
he  hoped  to  be  able  to  live  here  permanently,  and  did 
return  for  a year,  selling  his  house  in  New  York.  The 
increasing  necessity  of  “riding  the  circuits”  in  the 
central  part  of  the  State  then  caused  him  to  remove 
to  Albany,  recently  made  the  permanent  State  capital. 
He  first  conducted  court  in  Poughkeepsie  June  ii, 

1799,  according  to  the  Oyer  and  Terminer  Records. 
Poughkeepsie  has  been  the  home  of  many  brilliant 

lawyers.  One  of  James  Kent’s  own  pupils  in  1788 
was  Smith  Thompson,  who  practiced  law  here  for 
several  years,  and  afterwards  became  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  under  President  Monroe,  and  still  later 
Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  James  Tallmadge,  Jr.,  James  Emott,  the 
elder,  Cadwallader  D.  Colden,  Thomas  J.  Oakley  and 
Jonas  Platt^  (son  of  Judge  Platt)  were  among  young 
men  afterwards  distinguished  in  high  office  who  lived, 
studied  law  and  practiced  their  profession  in  Pough- 
keepsie at  a period  only  a few  years  later. 

Ti-ig  Poughkeepsie  Journal. 

From  the  spring  of  1785  Poughkeepsie  had  a local 
newspaper  of  its  own,  a successor  in  a sense  to  lohn 
Holt’s  Journal,  though  there  appears  to  be  no  definite 
evidence  that  it  made  use  of  his  equipment  or  local 
subscription  list.  The  earliest  bound  file  begins  with 
Dccemlier  22,  1785,  and  extends  into  1787,  with  many 
numbers  missing.  Few  bound  volumes  remain  for 
the  period  before  1806,  but  many  single  copies  have 
been  preserved  b}^  local  collectors,  and  a few  also 
are  in  the  possession  of  the  New  York  Historical 
Society. 

The  first  number,  so  far  as  is  known,  is  not  in 
existence.  It  is  stated-  that  the  paper  began  pulili- 
cation  April  nth,  1785,  liut  if  that  date  is  correct, 
it  was  not  at  first  issued  every  week.  No.  10,  dated 
October  13th,  is  in  good  preservation  in  the  Adriance 
Memorial  Library  in  this  city.  It  contains  the  open- 
ing announcement,  which  had  probably  been  kept 
standing  since  the  first  number,  as  follows : 

To  The  Public. 

The  Subscriber,  being  encouraged  by  a num- 
erous collection  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Dutchess 
County,  has  set  up,  and  established  a Printing 
Office  in  this  town,  where  he  jniblishes  this  Pa- 
]ier  once  a Week  every  Thursday  morning  ; and 

ijonas  Platt  afterwards  settled  near  Utica.  He  married 
Helen,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Henry  Livingston. 

-Dutchess  County  History  (1882),  p.  401. 
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takes  in  Subscriptions  at  the  low  price  of  Four- 
teen Shillings  a year,  one  Dollar  to  be  paid  at  the 
Time  of  subscribing,  or  an  equivalent  in  any  kind 
of  Grain,  and  the  remaining  Six  Shillings  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  The  price  given  by  the  mer- 
chants in  this  place  will  be  allowed. 

He  returns  his  sincere  thanks  to  those  Gentle- 
men who  have  already  shown  their  Willingness  to 
support  this  useful  and  beneficial  Undertaking, 
and  flatters  himself  that  his  steady  Attention  to 
Business,  and  Endeavours  to  give  general  Satis- 
faction to  the  Public,  (being  a young  Beginner) 
will  lead  the  Generous  to  give  him  every  En- 
couragement in  their  Power — And  while  he 
solicits  the  Assistance  of  the  learned,  for  the 
Favour  of  publishing  their  Productions,  either 
useful  or  entertaining  assures  them  this  Paper 
shall  neither  be  a Conveyance  of  Scandal  or  per- 
sonal Abuse. 

Any  Essays,  Articles  of  Intelligence,  Adver- 
tisements, &c.,  will  be  gratefully  received  by 
The  Public’s  devoted 
Very  humble  servant 
N.  Power. 

The  paper  at  this  time  was  called  The  Country 
Journal  and  Poughkeepsie  Adv'ertiser  and  it  was 
printed  “a  few  doors  east  of  the  court  house.”  By 
1791^  it  had  become  simply  The  Poughkeepsie  Jour- 
nal and  in  all  probability  the  long  title  had  been  drop- 
ped before  this  time.  Kent  calls  it  the  Poughkeepsie 
Journal  in  his  memoirs  and  tells  us  that  he  started  to 
pulilish  in  it  an  abstract  of  The  Federalist  when  the 
constitution  was  under  discussion  in  1787  and  1788. 
He  states  that  it  was  the  only  newspaper  published  in 
New  York  State,  outside  of  New  York  and  Albany,  at 
the  time  of  the  Constitutional  Convention.  In  1792,  its 
editor,  Nicholas  Power,  became  the  first  Poughkeepsie 
postmaster,  according  to  the  official  records  in  Wash- 
inton,  and  later  issues  of  the  paper  hear  the  line 
“Published  at  the  Post  Office.”  The  location  of  the 
office  was  on  the  north  side  of  Main  Street,  not 
far  above  Van  Kleeck’s-  hat  store. 

In  calling  the  Journal  the  first  local  newspaper,  I 
must  not  be  understood  as  implying  that  it  published 
local  news.  Few  newspapers,  even  in  the  largest 
American  cities,  did  that  until  a much  later  period, 
with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  report  of  a fire, 
a Fourth  of  July  celebration,  or  a public  meeting  of 
importance.  The  news  was  mostly  from  Europe  by 
sailing  vessel  a month  or  two  late.  One  may  study 
the  French  Revolution  and  the  campaigns  of  Napo- 
leon’s armies  from  the  columns  of  the  Poughkeepsie 
Journal  and  may  get  an  excellent  summary  of  the 

iCopies  for  Dec.  22,  1791,  and  May  22,  1798,  in  the  collec- 
tion of  Tristram  Coffin,  Esq.  Nov.  16,  1796,  Ang.  8,  I797> 
Nov.  6,  1804,  and  March,  12,  1805,  in  City  Library. 

2See  Chap.  V. 


debates  in  Congress,  but  there  is  little  about  Pough- 
keepsie except  in  the  advertisements.  An  exception 
is  found  in  the  paper  of  Dec.  22,  1785,  which  contains 
the  following:  “Saturday  last  sailed  from  hence  the 
Sloop  Dolphin,  Captain  Christopher  Hughes,  belong- 
ing to  this  place,  with  37  horses  &c.  on  board.  And 
on  Sunday  sailed  the  Sloop  Sally,  Capt.  Clark,  belong- 
ing to  Claverack,  with  20  horses,  both  bound  to  the 
West  Indies.”  From  this  and  from  many  advertise- 
ments of  stallions  it  appears  that  Dutchess  county  was 
largely  engaged  in  raising  horses.  One  of  the  papers 
in  1798  has  nearly  a page  of  stallion  advertisements. 

Occasionally  also  there  is  news  in  the  laws  pub- 
lished. On  the  4th  of  April,  1785,  an  act  was  passed 
by  the  legislature  giving  Isaac  Van  Wyck,  Tallmadge 
Hall  and  John  Kinney  “an  exclusive  right  of  keeping 
Stage-Waggons  on  the  East  Side  of  Hudson’s  River 
between  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Albany  for  the 
term  of  ten  years.”  They  were  required  to  provide 
“at  least  two  good  and  sufficient  stage  waggons,  to  be 
drawn  each  by  four  able  horses”  * * * and 

the  fare  “shall  not  exceed  four-pence  per  mile  includ- 
ing the  liberty  of  carrying  fourteen  pounds  of  bag- 
gage, * such  stage  waggon  or  wag- 

gons shall  proceed  at  least  once  in  every  week.” 

In  March,  1798,  the  Journal  proposed  the  establish- 
ment of  a literary  weekly  “to  contain  sixteen  pages 
octavo”  and  to  be  called  The  Rural  Casket.  The 
subscription  price  was  fixed  at  $2.50  a year,  and  no 
advertisements  were  to  be  admitted,  “as  this  work  is 
intended  to  combine  the  flowers  of  fancy  with  the 
fruits  of  judgment,  and  designed  alone  to  please  and 
improve.”  The  Journal  of  May  22nd,  announced  that 
the  first  number  would  be  issued  “on  Tuesday,  the 
5th  of  June  next.”  It  probably  did  not  last  very 
long,  but  its  publication  was  characteristic  of  the 
ambitions  of  the  times. 

R.VTIFICATION  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED 

States. 

The  Court  House  in  which  the  Legislature  had  so 
often  held  its  sessions  during  the  Revolution  was  burn- 
ed early  in  1785,  the  date  being  nearly  fixed  by  a law 
passed  April  4th,  giving  the  sheriff  (Harmon  Hoff- 
man) authority  to  “imprison  and  confine  certain  debt- 
ors and  criminals  in  the  Goal  of  Ulster  County”  be- 
cause of  the  destruction  of  the  Dutchess  County  jail. 
The  records  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  contain  much 
about  the  building  of  the  new  Court  House  and  show 
that  it  was  finished  sufficiently  for  occupancy  by  the 
end  of  1787,  and  in  January,  1788,  we  find  the  Legis- 
lature returning  to  hold  its  winter  session  here  after 
a long  absence.  That  session  was  undoubtedly  held 
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in  the  new  Court  House  and  it  was  there  that  the  pro- 
posed new  Constitution  for  the  United  States  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  members  for  their  action.  Governor 
Clinton  had  gone  to  New  York  to  live  in  1784,  but  he 
may  have  retained  a residence  in  Poughkeepsie.  At 
any  rate  some  of  the  State  officers  had  remained  here 
until  at  least  1788  and  probably  the  statement  made  by 
Benson  J.  Lossing  ( letter  published  in  Daily  Eagle, 
Feb.  18,  1888),  that  Poughkeepsie  was  still  the  State 
capital  is  substantially  true. 

Governor  Clinton  was  so  strongly  opposed  to  the 
new  constitution  that  in  laying  it  before  the  Legisla- 
ture he  made  no  reference  to  it  whatever,  and  would 
have  preferred  to  have  it  ignored  by  the  members. 
Egbert  Benson,  of  Poughkeepsie,  was  one  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  fight  in  favor  of  calling  a convention  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  ratification,  but  the  opposition  of 
the  Governor  and  his  friends  was  so  strong  that  the 
resolution  passed  by  a majority  of  only  two  votes. 

The  convention  thus  called  to  meet  at  “the  court 
house  in  Poughkeepsie”  on  June  17th,  was  the  one  con- 
spicuous  historical  event  that  has  taken  place  here, 
and  the  only  event  of  which  there  has  been  a local 
centennial  celebration.  Much  interesting  information 
about  its  deliberations,  and  the  causes  which  led  to  the 
formation  of  the  Constitution  at  Philadelphia,  as  well 
as  to  its  tardy  ratification  at  Poughkeepsie,  may  be 
obtained  from  the  address  delivered  at  the  Centennial, 
July  26th,  1888,  by  Mr.  John  I.  Platt,  and  also  from 
an  address  delivered  a few  years  later  by  Rev.  A.  P. 
\Gn  Gieson,  D.  D.,  and  published  in  pamphlet  form. 
Mr.  Lossing  in  his  Field  Book  of  the  Revolution 
stated  that  the  convention  met  in  the  old  Van  Kleeck 
house,  but  in  a later  edition  corrected  this  statement. 
There  still  remained,  however,  some  doubt  as  to  the 
place  of  meeting;  Dr.  Van  Gieson,  therefore,  examin- 
ec!  all  the  evidence  and  showed  conclusively  that  the 
Court  House  was  the  place. 

The  period  immediately  preceding  the  formation 
of  the  Constitution  has  been  called  “The  Critical  Period 
of  American  History”  by  John  Fisk,  and  the  import- 
ance of  the  ratification  by  the  State  of  New  York  at 
the  Poughkeepsie  convention  has  not  been  exagger- 
ated, except  possibly  by  Martha  J.  Lamb,  who  says  in 
her  History  of  New  York  (page  321,  vol.  2),  “This 
turned  the  pivot  in  the  history  of  the  English  speaking 
race.”  The  critical  period,  as  we  have  seen  from 
Governor  Clinton’s  own  letters  written  in  Poughkeep- 
sie, was  beginning  in  the  severe  winter  of  1779-1780, 
when  the  Continental  currency  would  no  longer  pur- 
chase provisions  for  the  army  and  when  it  became 
necessary  to  seize  the  wheat  and  other  produce  of 
the  farmers  under  impress  warrants  in  order  to  keep 


the  army  together.  During  some  of  the  first  efforts 
to  obtain  a better  form  of  government,  insuring  a 
steady  revenue.  Governor  Clinton  was  favorable  to  in- 
creased national  powers,  but  he  nevertheless  became 
"the  bitterest  hater  of  the  Constitution  that  could  be 
found  anywhere  in  the  thirteen  states.”  In  explana- 
tion of  his  change  of  opinion,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  after  the  war  the  relative  position  of  the  State  of 
New  York  began  to  change  until  it  soon  became  ap- 
parent that  the  revenue  of  her  unsurpassed  sea-port 
would  afford  ample  means  for  the  payment  of  her 
own  debts  and  if  shared  with  the  other  states  would 
contribute  largely  to  the  payment  of  their  debts. 
George  Clinton  was  not  quite  great  enough  to  view  the 
situation  from  a national  standpoint,  and  his  chief  ob- 
jection to  the  Constitution  was  against  surrendering 
this  revenue. 

It  has  been  generally  conceded  that  all  the  Dutch- 
ess County  delegates  to  the  convention  were  chosen  as 
opponents  of  the  Constitution,  but  one  may  question 
whether  they  were  not  so  classed  largely  because  they 
were  friends,  and  some  of  them  former  neighbors  of 
the  governor.  Egbert  Benson  represented  this  district 
in  the  Assembly  which  met  in  January  and  was  a lead- 
ing champion  of  the  Constitution,  as  already  stated. 
James  Kent  was  elected  to  the  legislature  as  a Federal- 
ist only  two  years  later.  The  people  of  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Poughkeepsie  were  at  least  open  to  conviction 
as  to  the  merits  of  the  Constitution  and  there  is  no 
evidence  that  they  were  not  entirely  satisfied  with  the 
votes  of  their  representatives,  Melancthon  Smith, 
Zephaniah  Platt  and  Gilbert  Livingston,  in  its  favor. 
These  were  able  men  who  had  served  in  many  positions 
during  the  Revolution,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  last 
chapter,  and  continued  to  serve  in  high  positions  after 
the  Constitution  had  been  adopted.  All  three  had  been 
members  of  the  Provincial  Congress.  Melancthon 
Smith  and  Zephaniah  Platt  had  been  members 
of  the  Continental  Congress.  Smith  was  the  first 
sheriff  of  the  county  after  the  formation  of  the  State 
government,  Platt  was  at  the  time  of  the  convention 
the  county  judge  and  Livingston  the  surrogate.  Smith 
had  been  a resident  of  Poughkeepsie  most  of  the  time 
since  1777,  but  is  said  to  have  been  living  in  New 
York  when  chosen  a delegate  to  the  convention.  This 
is  not  singular  when  we  remember  that  Governor 
Clinton  himself  sat  as  a delegate  from  Ulster. 

The  elections  of  delegates  for  the  convention 
throughout  the  State  turned  out  “beyond  expectation 
favorable  to  the  Anti-Federal  party.  They  have  a ma- 
jority of  two  thirds  in  the  Convention,  and  according 
to  the  best  estimate  I can  form  of  about  four  .sevenths 
in  the  community.”  wrote  Hamilton  to  Madison  on 
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June  8th.’  On  the  2ist  John  Jay”  wrote  to  his  wife  as 
follows,  from  I’oughkeepsie : 

My  dear  Sally 

A gentleman  now  in  town,  and  who  will  set  out  for  New 
York  in  about  an  hour,  gives  me  an  opportunity  for  writing 
you  a few  lines.  The  convention  assembled  with  unusual 
punctuality.  There  are  not  more  than  two  members  that  I 
can  recollect  absent,  and  the  house  has  entered  in  the  business 
with  great  assiduity  and  regularity.  As  yet  these  proceedings 
and  debates  have  been  temperate  and  inoffensive  to  either 
party.  The  opposition  to  the  proposed  constitution  appears 
formidable,  though  more  so  from  numbers  than  from  other 
considerations.  What  the  event  will  be  is  uncertain.  For 
my  part  I do  not  despair  on  the  one  hand,  although  I see 
much  room  for  apprehension  on  the  other. 

On  the  19th,  H.  Knox  wrote  to  Rufus  King,^  still 
a resident  of  Boston : 

The  majority  of  the  Antis  is  so  great  at  Pough- 
keepsie that  I ask  ito  questions.  Some  person  com- 
pelled me  to  hear  that  Gov.  Clinton  was  chosen  presi- 
dent on  Tuesday,  51  members  present. 

The  Antis,  however,  had  made  a serious  mistake 
in  postponing  action  upon  the  Constitutioit  so  long. 
Eight  states  had  already  ratified  when  the  convention 
met  on  June  17th,  and  only  one  more  was  needed  to 
bring  the  new  government  into  being.  Alexander 
Hamilton  and  the  Federalist  leaders  were  shrewd 
enough  to  take  every  advantage  of  the  strength  that 
would  come  from  the  news  of  ratification  by  New 
Hampshire  or  Virginia,  where  the  conventions  were 
also  in  session.  Hamilton  had  written  to  Madison,  May 
19th,  “As  Clinton  is  truly  the  leader  of  his  party  and  is 
inflexibly  obstinate,  I count  little  on  overcoming  op- 
position by  reason.  Our  only  cbance  will  be  the  pre- 
vious ratification  by  nine  states  which  may  shake  the 
firmness  of  his  followers,  and  a change  in  the  senti- 
ments of  the  people,  which  have  for  some  time  been 
traveling  toward  the  Constitution.”  New  Hampshire 
was  known  to  be  favorable  to  the  Constitution  and 
Hamilton  had  arranged  that  express  riders  should 
bring  the  news  of  its  ratification  to  Poughkeepsie  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment.  The  horseman  with  the 
expected  news  came  galloping  into  town  on  the  24th 
of  June,  and  on  the  30th  John  Jay  wrote  to  General 
Washington,  “The  greater  number  are,  I believe,  ad- 
verse to  a vote  of  rejection.  Some  would  be  content 
with  recommendatory  amendments ; others  wish  for 
exjdanatory  ones,  * * * and  I am  much  mis- 

taken if  there  are  not  a few  who  prefer  a separation 
from  the  Union  to  any  national  government  whatever. 

^ people,  however,  are  gradually  com- 

lyVorks  of  Hamilton,  Vol.  I,  p.  454. 

2Jay  Papers,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  340.  Of  the  65  delegates  21  were 
classed  as  for  ratification  and  44  against. — Memoirs  of  James 
Kent,  p.  303. 

^Life  and  Correspondence  of  Rufus  King,  Vol.  I,  p.  335. 


ing  right,  notwithstanding  the  singular  means  taken 
to  prevent  it.  The  accession  of  New  Hampshire 
does  good  and  that  of  Virginia  would  do  more.” 
Isaac  Roosevelt,’  one  of  the  New  York  City  delegates, 
wrote  to  Hon.  Richard  Varick  of  New  York,  July  ist; 

“I  wish  it  was  in  my  power  to  inform  you  that 
our  Convention  had  agreed  to  adopt  the  Constitution 
or  even  what  the  probable  event  will  be.  Our  oppo- 
nents keep  themselves  much  at  a distance  from  us, 
and  we  cannot  collect  any  of  their  sentiments,  either 
out  or  in  doors,  by  any  means  whatever. 

In  our  discussion  on  the  Constitution  we  have  got 
only  to  the  8th  Section  of  the  first  Article.  The  time 
is  mostly  taken  up  in  reasoning  on  the  impropriety 
of  their  proposed  amendments. 

I now  only  can  suggest  that  the  event  of  Virginia 
may  influence  their  determination.  Should  they  re- 
ject, I think  it  probable  our  Convention  will,  but 
should  they  adopt  I am  not  clear  ours  will.  They  may 
propose  an  adjournment  to  collect  the  sense  of  their 
respective  constitutents.” 

Governor  Clinton  was  evidently  afraid  his  sup- 
porters were  weakening,  but  Melancthon  Smith  de- 
clared that  the  change  of  circumstances  made  no 
change  in  his  views.  He  was  the  “anti-champion”  in 
debate,  adding  “the  subtelty  of  Locke  to  the  candour  of 
Sydney,”  in  the  words  of  one  who  described  the  con- 
vention in  a letter  published  in  the  Neiv  York  Journal, 
July  4th,  1788.  The  doors  of  the  convention  were 
open  and  the  people  of  Poughkeepsie  availed  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  to  hear  the  great  speakers. 
Hamilton  was  described  as  the  “the  political  porcu- 
pine, armed  at  all  points,”  and  pouring  a “stream  of 
elocpience  deep  as  the  Ganges  and  irresistible  as  the 
Gadaraqui.”  Mr.  Jay’s  reasoning  was  said  to  be  as 
“weighty  as  gold,  polished  as  silver,  and  strong  as 
steel.”  Chancellor  Livingston  was  also  a strong  in- 
fluence for  the  Constitution.  The  weight  of  eloquence 
and  logic  was  certainly  with  the  Federalists,  and  the 
debates  as  published^  are  good  reading  to-day.  The 
very  extravagance  of  the  Antis,  who  described  the  Con- 
stitution as  a “tripal-headed  monster”  and  said  that 
“The  dagger  of  ambition  is  now  pointed  at  the  fair  bo- 
som of  liberty,”  with  much  else  of  the  same  sort,  was 
probably  beginning  to  react.  June  27th  Hamilton  wrote 
to  Madison  that  “there  are  some  slight  hopes  of  relax- 
ation in  some  of  the  leaders,  which  authorizes  a gleam 
of  hope,  if  you  do  well,  but  certainly  I think  not  other- 
wise.” At  this  very  moment  a letter  was  on  its  way 
from  Richmond,  coming  as  fast  as  horses  could, 
bringing  the  news  that  Virginia  had  done  well.  Ben- 

iGreat  grandfather  of  Mr.  John  A.  Roosevelt  (who  has 
the  letter  quoted),  and  a brother  of  the  great  grandfather 
of  President  Roosevelt. 

2Fac-simile,  1905,  by  Vassar  Brothers’  Institute. 
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son  J.  Lossing  has  published  the  following  interview^ 
with  one  who  was  present  when  the  news  arrived : 

“It  was  about  noon,  on  a very  hot  day,”  said  the 
old  man,  "when  1 saw  an  express  rider,  on  a power- 
ful bay  horse  decked  with  foam,  dismount  at  the 
Court  House  door  and  placing  his  bridle  reins  in  the 
hands  of  a negro  boy  standing  by,  hasten  to  the  door 
of  the  Convention  chamber,  and  deliver  a sealed  pack- 
age to  Mr.  Barclay,  the  door-keeper.  The  courier  was 
Colonel  Mdlliam  Smith  Livingston,  who  had  ridden 
express  (changing  horses  several  times)  from  New 
York  City  to  Poughkeepsie,  a distance  of  eighty-one 
miles,  in  less  than  ten  hours.  The  package  he  brought 
contained  a despatch  from  the  President  of  the  \'ir- 
ginia  Convention  at  Richmond  and  a letter  from  Mad- 
ison to  Hamilton,  announcing  that  \drginia  had,  on  the 
25th  day  of  June,  unconditionally  ratified  the  constitu- 
tion. The  reading  of  that  despatch  gave  great  joy 
to  the  Federalists  in  the  Convention,  and  they  cheered 
loudly.  ITany  people  out  of  curiosity  had  gathered 
in  front  of  the  Court  House  after  the  arrival  of  the 
courier,  and  when  his  errand  was  made  known,  a part 
of  them  formed  a little  procession,  and  led  by  the 
music  of  a fife  and  drum,  marched  around  the  Court 
House  several  times.  In  the  evening  they  lighted  a 
small  bonfire.  Before  sunset  Power  had  printed  an 
“Extra"  on  a sheet  of  paper  seven  by  ten  inches  in 
size  which  contained  the  form  of  the  ratification  by 
Mrginia." 

The  governor’s  friends  seem  now  to  have  begun  to 
see  that  the  Constitution  must  be  ratified,  and  turned 
their  efforts  towards  its  amendment.  The  celebration 
of  the  Fourth  of  July  was  a pleasant  relief  from  the 
tension  of  daily  parliamentar}'  battle  and  served  to  pro- 
mote good  feeling.  John  Jay  wrote  to  his  wife  on 
the  5th.  “Yesterday  was  a day  of  festivity  and  both 
parties  united  in  celelirating  it.  Two  tables,  but  in 
different  houses,  were  spread  for  the  convention,  and 
the  two  parties  mingled  at  each  table  and  the  toasts 
(of  which  each  had  copies)  were  communicated  by  the 
sound  of  drum  and  accompanied  by  the  discharge  of 
artillery.” 

In  the  novel  entitled  “The  Conqueror”  is  present- 
ed an  imaginary  picture  of  the  scenes  of  the  conven- 
tion with  the  statement  that  there  were  charming 
women  and  pretty  girls  in  Poughkeepsie  then,  who 
knew  how  to  entertain  the  great  men  at  receptions 
and  dinner  parties.  Contemporary  letters  are  uncom- 
monly silent  about  these  events.  Besides  the  celebra- 
tion of  Independence  Day  almost  the  only  outside  di- 
version John  Jay  mentions  is  the  following:  “Last 
night  my  sorrel  mare  was  taken  out  of  the  stable,  and 
I think  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  I shall  see  her  again. 
I am  much  obliged  to  the  thief  for  leaving  the  horse. 
You  see  it  might  have  been  worse.” 

Isaac  Roosevelt,  writing  on  the  5th  of  July,  omits 
^Poughkeepsie  Daily  Eagle,  Feb.  18,  1888. 


all  reference  to  the  4th  and  outlines  to  Mr.  Varick 
a change  of  tactics  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  the 
Constitution.  “We  now  permit  our  opponents  to  go  on 
with  their  objections  and  propose  their  amendments 
without  interruption.  When  the_\'  have  gone  through 
we  may  more  fully  learn  their  intentions.  We  have 
now  got  to  the  3rd  Article  on  the  Judiciary  Depart- 
ment. " 

Days  passed  in  debate  and  then,  on  the  15th  of 
July,  Melancthon  Smith  moved  for  ratification  “upon 
Condition”  that  a new  convention  of  the  states  be 
called  to  pass  amendments.  Hamilton  at  once  wrote 
to  IMadison,  then  in  New  York  attending  Congress, 
and  received  in  reply  by  express  messenger  a state- 
ment that  any  condition  would  vitiate  the  ratifica- 
tion. The  State  of  New  York  must  either  join  the 
Union  now  already  formed  or  take  the  responsibility 
of  staying  out.  All  felt  the  gravity  of  the  situation. 
On  July  1 8th,  “the  convention  met,  but  such  was  the 
deep  sense  of  responsibility  that  no  one  offered  to 
speak.  Silence  prevailed  and  after  a time  the  House 
adjourned.”  In  New  York  City  news  from  the  con- 
vention was  awaited  with  great  anxiety  and  on  the 
2 1 St  an  imposing  Federalist  parade  was  held  there 
planned  to  influence  “the  obstinate  body  at  Pough- 
keepsie.” The  obstinacy  of  some  of  the  opponents  of 
the  Constitution  was  gradually  breaking  down.  “The 
members  generally  assumed  a more  conciliatory  tone,” 
wrote  James  Kent,  and  what  followed  is  well  told  in 
his  own  words : 

“The  spirit  of  the  House  was  liberal  and  cheering, 
and  at  last  Samuel  Jones,  one  of  the  Anti-Federal 
members,  had  the  magnanimity  to  move  to  substitute 
the  words  “in  full  confidence"  in  lieu  of  the  words 
“upon  condition.’  He  was  supported  by  IMelancthon 
Smith,  who  had  so  eminently  distinguished  himself 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  session,  and  by 
Zepheniah  Platt,  then  first  judge  of  the  County  of 
Dutchess,  who  made  a few  observations  expressing 
in  a plain,  frank  manner,  his  sense  of  duty  on  that 
occasion  and  his  determination  to  follow  it.  The 
members  who  came  over  from  the  Anti-Federal  side 
of  the  house  were  twelve  in  number,  being  four  mem- 
bers from  the  Dutchess,  four  from  Queens,  three  from 
Suffolk,  and  one  from  MHshington,  and,  uniting  them- 
selves with  the  nineteen  Federal  members  from  New 
York,  Westchester,  Kings  and  Richmond,  thev  con- 
stituted a majority  of  the  Convention. 

This  does  not  tell  quite  the  whole  storv.  The 
Jones  motion  was  carried  July  25th  by  a bare  major- 
ity of  two  votes.  31  to  29  in  committee  of  the  whole. 

‘Air.  Lansing  then  moved.’’  wrote  Isaac  Roosevelt 
the  same  day,  “that  the  words  should  follow  the 
ratification.  ‘Reserving  to  this  State  a Right  to  With- 
iLetter  to  Mrs.  Hamilton,  1832— Kent  ^lemoirs,  p.  31 1. 
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draw  from  the  Union  if  the  Constitution  is  not  re- 
vised by  General  Convention.’  * * On  this  de- 

bates Ensued,  which  took  up  the  day  and  it  was  not 
known  how  the  ‘Brittle  Blades’  would  vote,  the  tak- 
ing of  the  question  was  waved  till  to-morrow.” 

Gilbert  Livingston  had  announced  that  he  should 
vote  for  ratification  and  it  was  stated  that  Hamilton 
closed  the  debate  in  a speech  of  three  hours  duration. 

There  was  a majority  of  three  against  Lansing’s 
last  amendment  and  the  final  vote  on  Saturday,  the 
26th,  was  by  the  same  narrow  margin,  30  to  27  for  un- 
conditional ratification,  but  Kent  says  that  several 
other  members  would  have  voted  for  ratification  “but 
could  not  be  brought  to  desert  Governor  Clinton  who 
remained  infle.xible.  Had  he  consented  to  vote  for 
the  Constitution,  the  final  ratification  of  it  would  pro- 
bably have  been  unanimous.” 

It  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  add  that  Dutchess 
County  saved  the  day.  Kent  pays  a high  tribute  to 
the  “men  who  made  this  memorable  and  unbought 
sacrifice  of  prejudice,  error  and  pride  on  the  altar 
of  patriotism.  * * * It  was  quiie  an  heroic 

effort  to  quit  such  a leader  as  Governor  Clinton,  and 
such  men  as  Yates  and  Lansing,  who  had  been  mem- 
bers of  the  General  Convention.”  Dutchess  had  seven 
delegates,  and  besides  the  three  mentioned,  John  De- 
Witt  voted  for  the  Constitution.  Ezra  Thompson  was 
absent  and  Jacobus  Swartwout,  the  doughty  colonel 
of  the  Revolutionary  Minute  Men,  with  Jonathan 
.\kins  voted  no.  There  seems  to  be  no  evidence  that 
those  who  broke  away  from  Clinton’s  boss-ship  on  this 
occasion  incurred  his  enmity.  Smith  stumped  the 
State  for  him  in  1792  when  he  ran  for  the  sixth  time, 
and  we  have  already  noted  the  feelings  of  Gilbert 
Livingston  and  Judge  Platt  when  Kent  declared  that 
Clinton’s  counting  in  on  that  occasion  was  fraudulent. 

Early  Politics  ol  Town  and  County. 

A year  after  the  convention  a wave  of  sympathy 
for  the  French  Revolution,  in  which  Lafayette  was  an 
early  leader,  swept  over  the  new  x\merican  Repulilic, 
and  then,  as  the  excesses  of  the  French  began  to  ex- 
cite a reaction  among  the  more  conservative,  party 
feeling  in  x\merica  was  greatly  intensified.  The 
friends  of  Jefferson,  embracing  most  of  the  Anti- 
Federalists,  continued  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the 
French,  even  at  the  risk  of  involving  the  United  States 
in  another  war  with  England,  while  the  Federalists, 
under  Hamilton’s  leadership,  came  more  and  more  into 
a position  of  hostility  to  the  French.  Governor  Clin- 
ton, though  he  prevented  the  fitting  out  of  a French 
privateer  in  New  York  harbor,  was  in  sympathy  with 
their  jdans  and  one  of  his  daughters,  in  1793,  became 
the  wife  of  the  notorious  French  minister,  “Citizen 


Genet,”  who  remained  in  America.  It  is  altogether 
probable  that  Kent’s  defeat  for  Congress  in  1793  was 
jiartly  at  least  due  to  the  French  partisanship  of  the 
governor’s  friends  in  Poughkeepsie,  though  the  town 
was  certainly  not  entirely  carried  away  by  the  French 
craze.  Men  of  strong  English  sympathies,  suspected 
of  being  Tories  in  the  Revolution,  were  restored 
to  favor  sufficiently  to  hold  town  offices  soon  after 
the  war,  and  their  names  continue  on  the  town  Ijooks. 
Richard  Fveritt  and  William  Emott,  for  example, 
were  almost  continuously  office  holders  from  1788 
until  well  into  the  19th  century.  Fveritt  became  town 
clerk  in  1795  and  Emott  a justice  of  the  peace  in  1798, 
both  offices  of  much  importance  at  that  time.  In 
1800  Squire  Emott,  as  he  was  called,  was  elected  to 
the  Assembly.  He  was  the  father  of  the  elder  James 
Emott,  a very  prominent  Federalist  in  the  early  part 
of  the  19th  century. 

It  is  difficult  to  tell  much  about  the  politics  of 
Poughkeepsie  before  1800,  except  from  the  few  hints 
given  by  Kent’s  IMemoirs  and  from  items  in  the  few 
copies  of  the  early  newspapers.  By  comparison  of 
these  with  the  civil  list  of  the  State  it  is  evident  that 
the  county  was  debatable  ground  and  was  drifting 
away  from  the  control  of  Governor  Clinton  and  his 
friends.  The  Federalists  were  likely  to  win  in  off 
years  and  not  infrequently  elected  their  x-\ssemblymen 
even  when  Anti-Federalists  were  sent  to  Congress. 
Thus  the  Assembly  delegations  of  1794,  1795,  1796 
and  1797,  appear  to  have  been  Federal.  xA.!!  four  in- 
clude Jesse  Oakley,  who  is  known  to  have  been  a 
strong  Federalist,  and  the  first  three  include  David 
Brooks  of  Poughkeepsie.  Theodorus  Bailey,  however, 
was  reelected  to  Congress  in  1795,  but  David  Brooks 
succeeded  him  in  1797.  In  1798  John  Jay,  Federalist 
candidate  for  governor,  carried  the  county  hy  a small 
majority,  receiving  998  votes  to  991  for  Robert  R. 
Livingston.  The  town  of  Poughkeepsie  voted  Living- 
ston 90  and  Jay  82.  To  complete  the  see-saw,  Theo- 
doriis  Bailey  was  again  elected  to  Congress  in  1799. 

It  was  during  this  period  of  political  change  and 
probably  partly  because  of  it  that  Zephaniah  Platt,  ^ 
who  was  succeeded  as  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common 

iThere  were  three  or  four  families  of  Platts  in  Dutcliess 
County  before  this  time.  Israel  Platt,  who  lived  in  Eastern 
Dutchess,  was  a captain  of  one  of  the  militia  regiments  in 
the  Revolution  and  was  the  ancestor  of  the  late  Mrs.  John 
P.  Adriance.  Eliphalet  Platt,  who  lived  near  Pleasant 
Valley,  was  a militia  lieutenant  in  the  Revolution,  and  was 
the  grandfather  of  Isaac  Platt,  founder  of  the  Poughkeep- 
sie Eagle,  and  also  of  Dr.  Eliphalet  Platt,  first  president  of 
the  village  of  Rhinebeck.  A John  Platt  is  also  mentioned 
in  the  records,  Israel,  Eliphalet  and  Jolni  were  probably 
brothers  and  cousins  of  Zephaniah.  .\11  came  from  the 
neighborhood  of  Pluntington.  Long  Island,  at  apparently 
about  the  same  time. 
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Pleas  in  1795,  by  David  Brooks,  left  Poughkeepsie 
and  with  his  brothers,  Dr.  Charles  Platt  and  Nathaniel 
Platt,  went  to  Lake  Champlain,  whither  another 
brother,  Daniel  Platt,  had  preceded  them  as  early 
as  1792,  and  founded  Plattsburgh.  John  Bailey, 
father  of  Theodorus,  and  probably  some  other  Pough- 
keepsie people,  also  went  to  Plattsburgh. 

Rival  Newspapers. 

The  first  rival  of  the  Poughkeepsie  Journal  seems 
to  have  been  the  Republican  Journal,  started  in 
1795  by  Nathan  Douglas  of  Danbury,  Ct.  It 
doubtless  represented  the  party  of  Jefferson  and 
George  Clinton,  and  indicates  that  the  older  Journal, 
though  admitting  communications  of  all  shades  of 
opinion,  was  already  regarded  as  a Federalist  organ. 
I know  of  only  one  number  of  this  paper,  “Vol.  I, 
No.  41,”  dated  Wednesday,  July  6,  1796.^  It  bore  the 
motto : 

“Pliant  as  Reeds,  where  streams  of  Freedom  Glide — 

Firm  as  the  Flills,  to  stem  Oppression’s  tide.” 

and  was  “printed  and  published  by  Richard  Vander- 
burgh & Co.,  near  the  Court  House.”  It  contains 
the  statement,  dated  June  29th,  that  Nathan  Douglas 
had  sold  the  paper  to  J\Ir.  Vanderburgh  “and  will 
shortly  return  to  Danbury,  Ct.,  to  conduct  the  pub- 
lication of  tbe  Farmer’s  Chronicle.”  Fourth  of 
July,  says  this  paper,  “was  ushered  in  by  tbe  firing  of 
cannon  and  the  ringing  of  bells.”  There  was  a parade 
of  the  officers  of  Col.  Van  Bunschoten’s  regiment  of 
militia.  Captain  \ emont's  light  horse  and  Captain 
Mott's  rifiemen.  Then  one  company  of  men  con- 
vened at  Colonel  Van  Bunschoten’s  for  a banquet 
and  another  at  Captain  Hendrickson's.  There  is  a 
suggestion  of  partisanship  in  the  separation  and  in 
the  lists  of  toasts. 

In  this  paper  Nathan  Myers  advertised  for  sale 
a stone  house  “containing  two  large  rooms  on  the 
lower  fioor,  on  the  Post  Road  leading  to  Albany  and 
on  the  road  leading  to  the  upper  landing.”  This  must 
have  been  a near  neighbor  of  the  old  Van  Kleeck 
house.  An  early  gazetteer  states  that  most  of  the 
houses  in  Poughkeepsie  were  of  stone  at  this  time. 

\Vnderburgh  evidentl\'  formed  a partnership  with 
Nicholas  Power  and  the  Republican  Journal  was  ab- 
sorbed by  the  Poughkeepsie  Journal,  but  this  partner- 
ship was  soon  dissolved,  as  we  learn  from  a notice  in 
the  issue  of  Nov.  16,  1796,  which  also  contains  an 
advertisement  of  a small  printing  office  “with  every 
necessity  to  begin  a country  newspaper — to  be  sold 
cheap.”  Were  it  not  for  this  advertisement  I should 
think  it  possible  that  there  had  been  only  one  paper 

Un  the  possession  of  Mr.  Frank  Van  Kleeck. 


all  the  while,  and  that  Power  had  sold  the  Pough- 
keepsie Journal  in  1795  taken  it  back  in  1796, 
the  temporary  proprietors  making  a slight  change 
in  the  name  and  numbering^  the  issues  as  if  it  were 
a new  paper. 

On  January  8,  1798)  another  newspaper.  The 
American  Farmer  and  Dutchess  County  Advertiser, 
made  its  appearance,  printed  by  John  Woods.  It  did 
not  openly  support  Jefferson,  and  its  editor  announced 
that  he  should  “endeavor  to  conduct  the  paper  by  the 
line  of  impartiality.”  The  French  Revolution  seems 
to  have  been  still  the  leading  issue,  and  the  following 
excellent  example  of  early  editorial  eloquence  implies 
that  the  doings  of  the  French  had  not  hitherto  been 
impartially  reported : 

While  the  Genius  of  Liberty  is  yet  struggling 
with  the  Demon  of  Tyranny  and  oppression ; 
while  the  blood-stained  steps  of  Slaughter  are 
still  smoking  in  the  desolated  fields  of  Europe ; 
while  fell  Discord  with  her  brazen  trump  is 
sounding  the  alarm  of  zvar  through  our  happy 
land  where  Party  Spirit  seems  assuming  the 
garb  of  General  Good ; while  Political  Frenzy 
appears  to  predominate  over  each  quarter  of  the 
globe  and  while  the  party  mind  is  raised  to  the 
summit  of  expectation  no  one  surely  can  stand 
an  indifferent  observer  of  these  awful  scenes,  or 
not  wish  to  be  regularly  informed  of  the  im- 
portant events  which  are  about  to  close  the 
eighteenth  and  usher  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

Isaac  Mitchell  was  the  editor  of  this  paper  for 
a time,  and  he  stated  a few  years  later-  that  it  failed  ' 
soon  after  he  left  it.  Only  the  first  copy  is  known  to 
be  in  existence. 

Slavery  in  Poughkeepsie. 

Every  issue  of  the  early  newspapers  contains  at 
least  one  advertisement  offering  a reward  for  the 
return  of  a runaway  slave,  and  this  one  is  rather 
surprising : 

FIVE  DOLLARS  REIVARD. 

RUNAWAY — From  the  subscriber,  his  Negro  man,  Gill, 
about  twenty-five  years  of  age,  a short  stocky  fellow ; be 
wears  a watch,  a claret  coloured  coat,  and  brown  cloth 
watch-coat  lined  with  green  baize.  The  above  will  be  paid 
for  confining  him  in  any  Goal,  and  notice  given  that  he  may 
be  had  with  all  reasonable  charges,  by 

Rich.\rd  D.wis. 

Poughkeepsie,  Feb.  5,  1798. 

M^atches  were  very  much  of  a luxury  at  that  time, 
but  there  is  no  intimation  in  the  advertisement 
that  this  watch  was  stolen,  or  was  not  the  rightful 

iThe  volume  and  number  never  afford  conclusive  evidence 
as  to  the  origin  of  a newspaper,  and  I know  of  no  copies 
of  the  Poughkeepsie  Journal  for  the  early  months  of  1796. 
-Opening  editorial  Political  Barometer,  June  8,  1802, 
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property  of  the  slave.  A few  letters  of  the  period 
before  the  Revolution  indicate  that  some  of  the  brutal 
features  of  the  institution  of  slavery  were  to  be  found 
in  this  neighborhood,  but  very  soon  after  the  Revo- 
lution slavery  itself  began  to  fall  into  disfavor.  One 
or  two  of  John  Jay's  letters  as  President  of  the  Manu- 
mission Society  were  written  about  the  time  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention  and  probably  from  Pough- 
keepsie. He  says  that  slaves  in  this  section  of  the 
country  were  “treated  as  well  as  other  servants,”  and 
many  stories  and  traditions  are  handed  down,  show- 
ing their  frequent  devotion  to  their  masters  and  the 
easy  position  they  held  in  many  families.  The  convic- 
tion was  growing  that  slavery,  no  matter  what  its  con- 
ditions, was  inconsistent  with  the  expressions  in  the 
constitution  of  the  rights  of  human  liberty,  and 
manumissions  were  becoming  more  common. 

The  first  recorded  manumissions  of  slaves  in  New 
York  State  were  made  under  an  act  passed  February 
22d,  1788,  at  Poughkeepsie,  and  the  Legislature  was 
careful  to  provide  that  the  persons  set  free  should  not 
become  town  charges.  This  act.  Chapter  XL,  Laws 
of  the  Eleventh  Session,  declares  that : 

“When  the  owner  or  owners  of  any  slave  under 
fifty  years  of  age,  and  of  sufficient  ability  to  provide 
for  himself  or  herself,  shall  be  disposed  to  manumit 
such  slave,  he  or  they  shall,  previous  thereto,  pro- 
cure a certificate,  signed  by  the  overseers  of  the  poor, 
or  the  major  part  of  them,  of  the  city,  town  or  place, 
and  of  two  justices  of  the  peace  of  the  county  where 
such  person  or  persons  shall  dwell  or  reside  * * * 
certifying  that  such  slave  appears  to  be  under  fifty 
years  of  age,  and  of  sufficient  ability  to  provide  for 
himself  or  herself,  and  shall  cause  such  certificate  of 
manumission  to  be  registered  then  it  shall 

be  lawful  * * * to  manumit  such  slave  without  giv- 
ing or  providing  any  security  * * * and  the  clerk 
for  registering  such  certificate  shall  be  entitled  to  two 
shillings  and  no  more.” 

In  accordance  with  these  provisions  former  At- 
torney General,  Egbert  Benson,  registered  the  first 
manumission  in  the  town  of  Poughkeepsie,  as  follows : 

Entered  this  nineteenth  day  of  November  1790  the  following 
Coppy  of  the  manumission  of  a negro  slave  i.  e. 

We  Peter  Tappen  & Tunis  Tappen  two  of  the  trustees  of 
the  peace  for  the  County  of  Dutchess  and  William  Emott 
and  William  Terry  overseer  of  the  Poor  for  the  town  of 
Poughkeepsie  in  the  County  aforesaid,  do  hereby  Certify, 
that  it  appears  to  us  that  Francis  a Male  Negro  Slave  of 
Egbert  Benson  of  the  Said  Town  is  under  the  age  of  fifty 
years  and  of  Sufficient  abilities  to  provide  for  himself. 

Dated  as  above. 

Peter  T.\i’i>en, 

Tunis  T.vppen. 

Wiij.i.NM  Emott, 
fk  Wii.i,i.\M  Terry. 


I the  above  named  Egbert  Benson  do  hereby  manumit 
and  set  at  Liberty  the  above  named  Francis — dated  the  day 
and  year  above  mentioned. 

Egbert  Benson. 

John  Frear,  1794,  records  the  second  manumis- 
sion,^ “a  Negro  boy  named  Bill,  aged  four  years,  and 
nine  months,  being  a Son  of  my  Woman  Slave  named 
Susan.”  Judge  Zephaniah  Platt's  application  for  a 
certificate  of  manumission,  the  third,  begins,  “Agree- 
ably to  the  Republican  Spirit  of  the  constitution  of  our 
country.” 

On  March  29th,  1799,  was  passed  an  act  “for  the 
gradual  abolition  of  slavery,”  and  April  8th,  1801,  an 
act  “concerning  slaves  and  servants”  provided  that 
“Every  child  born  within  this  state  after  the  fourth 
day  of  April,  1799,  shall  be  free,  but  shall  remain 
the  servant  of  the  owner  of  his  or  her  mother  * * * 
until  the  age  of  twenty-eight  years,  if  a boy,  and 
twenty-five  years,  if  a girl.”  This  act,  as  well  as  that 
of  1799,  required  the  registry  of  all  births  of  children 
in  slavery,  under  penalty  of  five  dollars  fine,  and  the 
first  person  to  comply  with  the  re(|uirement  was  Smith 
Thompson,-  May  26th,  1800,  already  a prominent 
lawyer  and  to  begin  his  public  career  the  same  year 
as  a member  of  Assembly. 

The  records  of  births  in  the  books  of  the  town  of 
Poughkeepsie  extend  down  to  1815,  and  the  manumis- 
sions down  to  1825.  Few  of  the  early  certificates  show 
any  family  names  for  the  negroes  set  free,  but 
soon  after  1800  such  names  were  generally  given. 
In  some  cases  the  names  were  of  the  former 
owners,  in  others,  names  prohaI)ly  chosen  by 
the  negroes  themselves.  Abraham  Adriance  in 
1815  set  free  a slave  named  Grace  Vanderbilt.  A 
few  agreements  are  recorded  similar  to  the  usual 
apprenticing  articles,  showing  that  owners  occasion- 
ally leased,  or  bound  out,  their  slaves  for  a term  of 
years,  at  the  end  of  which,  if  faithful  service  had  been 
performed,  the  slaves  were  given  their  freedom,  and 
a good  many  slaves  were  freed  by  will  at  the  death 
of  their  masters  or  mistresses.  Some  of  the  slaves 
who  had  grown  much  attached  to  the  families  in 
which  they  had  been  brought  up  virtually  refused  to 
accept  freedom,  and  not  a few  of  the  older  and  more 
hcl])less  ones  were  suj)ported  until  their  death  by  their 
former  owners,  who  would  not  allow  them  to  become 
town  charges.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  two  or 
three  records  of  young  children  delivered  over  to  the 
town  as  paupers  under  the  provisions  of  one  of  the 
abolition  acts.  One  record  shows  that  negroes  them- 

iFor  full  list  of  manumissions  recorded,  and  list  of  per- 
sons recording  births  of  slaves  under  act  of  April  8,  1801,  see 
.\ppcndix. 

-Certificate  in  full  in  Api)endix. 
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selves  might  hold  slaves,  that  of  “Toney  Fox,  a 
black  man  of  the  town  of  Poughkeepsie,”  who  received 
a certificate  for  the  manumission  “of  his  wife  and 
slave,  Margaret,”  October  29th,  1804. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  slavery  was  abolished 
in  the  Northern  States  because  it  was  unprofitable,  but 
there  is  little,  if  any,  local  evidence  that  this  was 
true  in  1799  or  before.  Slaves  were  occasionally 
sent  South  for  sale,  indicating  a better  market  there, 
but  the  results  were  not  always  satisfactory.  Christ 
Church,  for  instance,  once  owned  a slave  left  it  by 
will.  He  proved  a very  undesirable  piece  of  property 
for  a church,  ran  away  into  Connecticut,  and  was 
finally  sent  to  the  South  where  the  expenses  of  his 
sale  amounted  to  more  than  the  proceeds.  Steady, 
able-bodied  slaves,  however,  brought  fair  prices  at 
home,  if  one  may  judge  from  the  advertisements  in 
the  early  papers,  but  there  seems  to  have  been  some 
sentiment  against  selling  them,  as  indicated  by  an 
occasional  advertisement  in  which  a slave  girl  is 
offered  “partly  by  her  own  request.”  There  are  also 
a number  of  curious  notices  offering  merely  nominal 
rewards,  as  low  as  two  cents,  for  the  return  of  run- 
aways, as  if  their  owners  were  merely  complying 
with  some  technicality  of  the  law. 

Town  Development. 

Among  the  laws  passed  by  the  Legislative  session 
of  the  winter  of  1788  at  the  new  Poughkeepsie  Court 
1 louse  were  acts  for  the  division  of  the  State  into 
counties  and  the  counties  into  towns.  These  for  the 
most  part  were  merely  re-enactments  of  earlier  colo- 
nial laws — the  boundaries  of  the  town  of  Pough- 
keepsie^ were  the  same  as  of  the  old  precinct  of 
Poughkeepsie, — but  they  were  followed  here  by  con- 
siderable activity  on  the  part  of  the  town  authorities, 
es])ecially  in  the  matter  of  laying  out  new  roads  and 
improving  old  ones.  The  first  street  in  Poughkeep- 
sie, as  distinguished  from  the  roads  that  met  at  the 
Court  House  or  led  to  the  river,  was  Cannon  Street. 
It  is  described  in  a deed  of  1786  as  “the  new  lane  or 
Cannon  Street.”  Its  name  probably  came  from  some 
Revolutionary  incident,  and  tradition  has  several 
stories  to  account  for  it,  the  most  plausible  of  which 
seems  to  be  that  its  intersection  with  the  Post  Road 
was  once  marked  with  old  cannons  stuck  upright  in  the 
ground.  The  name,  at  an}'  rate,  was  evidently  given 
by  common  consent,  before  it  was  ratified  by  town 
authority.  Church  Street  was  also  named  in  the  same 
way  only  a few  years  later.  In  1788  the  Town  Road 
Commissioners,  Peter  Tappen  and  E.  Van  Benschoten, 
straightened  out  the  New  Hackensack  road  and  car- 
ried branches  to  the  Filkintown  road  and  to  the  Post 


road.  These  branches  became  Montgomery  Street, 
Academy  Street  and  Hamilton  Street.  The  main  sur- 
vey carries  the  road  through  Academy  to  Cannon 
and  down  Cannon  Street  to  the  Court  House.  Then 
Academy  is  extended  to  Main  Street,  Church  Street 
is  laid  out  and  the  branches  above  mentioned.  The 
landmarks  in  surveying  Academy  Street  were  Baltus 
Van  Kleeck’s  “white  house”  on  the  south  and  Gil- 
bert Livingston’s  house  on  the  north.  Only  Cannon 
Street  and  Church  Street  are  named. 

Academy  Street  was  originally  a lane^  leading  to 
Van  Kleeck’s  “white  house,”  which  stood  as  the 
accompanying  map  shows,  just  south  of  Montgomery 
Street.  The  street  is  named  “Ragged  Lane”  on  the 
map,  but  deeds  on  record  show  that  several  efforts 
were  made  to  give  it  other  names,  before  the  Dutchess 
County  Academy  was  built  on  the  corner  of  Cannon 
Street  in  1791  or  1792.  This  1790  map,  the  original 
of  which  was  long  in  the  possession  of  the  late  John 
F.  Hull  and  is  now  the  property  of  Mr.  Henr}'  Booth, 
has  been  the  subject  of  some  controversy.  It  is  not 
on  record  and  its  genuineness  has  been  disputed  by 
those  who  believe  the  Everitt  House  to  have  been 
Governor  George  Clinton’s  residence  during  the  Revo- 
lution. This  matter  was  discussed  in  the  last  chapter, 
and  it  remains  only  to  add  that  the  map  is  of  un- 
doubted genuineness.  Reference  to  deeds  recorded  in 
Liber  II,  pp.  384-386,  show  that  a map  was  made  by 
Henry  Livingston,  Jr.,  dated  September  25th,  1790, 
for  the  purpose  of  describing  and  dividing  into  lots 
the  ])roperty  on  Church  and  Cannon  Streets  where 
the  lots  are  numbered.  The  first  of  these  deeds  is 
dated  November  9,  1791,  and  is  from  Thomas  Ellison 
and  George  Ludlow  of  New  York  City,  “assignees 
and  trustees  for  the  creditors  of  Myndert  Van  Kleeck, 
survivor  of  Leonard  \’an  Kleeck,  and  Myndert  \'an 
Kleeck,”  to  James  B.  Clark  of  New  York,  attorney  at 
law.  By  the  second  deed,  dated  November  10,  the 
same  property  is  deeded  back  to  the  assignees.  The 
lot  numbers  as  referred  to  in  the  deeds  are  not  exactly 
the  same  as  in  the  map  here  reproduced,  but  the  dif- 
ference is  trifling.  There  is  one  less  number  on  the 
south  side  of  Church  Street  and  two  more  on  the  north 
side.  Nine  lots  are  conveyed  on  the  north  side,  begin- 
ning at  the  south-east  corner  of  the  burial  ground  of 
the  Episcopal  Church,  “being  known  on  above  map” 
as  lots  9,  10,  II,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18  and  excepting 
lot  No.  12,  “commonly  called  the  school  house  lot.” 
The  “school  house”  lot  is  not  numbered  in  the  map  as 
here  given.  It  is  evidently  the  same  lot  now  occupied 

I In  deed  from  Lewis  Du  Bois  to  Myndert  Van  Kleeck 
D773)  referred  to  as  “the  lane  leading  from  the  farm  of 
the  late  Lawrence  Van  Kleeck,  deceased,  to  the  Filkintown 
road." — Lib.  2,  269. 


1 Chapter  LXIV,  Session  Laws,  March  7,  1788. 
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by  School  No.  2,  or  “The  Alexander  Hamilton 
School.’’ 

In  these  deeds  also  the  eastern  boundry  is  “Lud- 
low Street,”  not  Ragged  Lane,  which  was  evidently 
not  acceptable  as  a name.  In  the  deeds  to  the 
Academy  trustees.  May  8th,  1792,  and  December  18, 
1792  (Lib.  21,  pp.  466  and  530),  the  street  is  called 
“Charles  Street,”  evidently  an  attempt  to  name  it 


Van  Kleeck’s  “white  house,”  so  often  referred 
to,  was  evidently  an  important  place.  It  is  described 
in  an  advertisement  which  ran  for  some  time  in  the 
Poughkeepsie  Journal  in  1785,  as  “situated  on  a very 
pleasant  eminence,  within  a quarter  of  a mile  of  the 
town  of  Poughkeepsie,  commanding  the  full  view  of 
the  same.  The  house  being  two  and  a half  stories 
high  with  four  genteel  rooms  on  a floor,  and  a com- 
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from  Dr.  Charles  Crooke,  who  had  owned  the  lot. 
Crooke  ha<l  recently  died  and  the  property  was  sold 
to  pay  his  debts.  His  widow  very  promptly  mar- 
ried W'illiam  Keteltas,  and  the  first  deed,  dated  May 
8th,  conveys  her  dower  right  to  the  lot  "on  which  an 
Academy  is  now  erected.”  The  building  could  not 
have  been  finished  much  before  this  time,  for  the 
.■\cademy  was  incorporated  by  the  regents  in  1791. 
It  soon  gave  the  final  name  to  the  street. 


modious  cellar  under  the  whole,  with  good  well  of 
water,  and  al)out  sixty-two  acres  of  good  land,  with 
a good  meadow  and  orchard  belonging  to  the  same.” 
( )ue  cannot  but  suspect  that  some  of  the  important 
Revolutionary  meetings  said  to  have  been  held  at 
“Mr.  Van  Kleeck’s  house”  may  have  been  held  here, 
especially  if  its  Revolutionary  owner  was  the  same 
Haltus,  who  refused  to  sign  the  pledge  of  Associa- 
tion in  1775.  At  any  rate  the  number  of  houses 
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occupied  or  owned  by  Van  Kleecks  in  1790  suggests 
doubt  as  to  the  reliability  of  the  traditons  which  have 
assigned  so  much  Revolutionary  importance  to  the 
oldest,  and  probably  the  smallest  of  them  all.  This 
‘‘white  house”  property  was  in  part  at  least  situated 
on  what  had  been  “The  Little  Commons’  ( see  map 
p.  3 1 ) and  was  also  in  part  at  least  the  property  which 
afterwards  came  into  the  possession  of  Bronson 
French,  and  then  into  the  possession  of  Christ 
Church  and  other  ])arties  as  mentioned  in  Chapter 
V^I.  It  used  to  be  said  that  French  obtained  title 
to  much  of  it  simply  as  a squatter  and  by  pushing 
his  fences  more  and  more  out  into  the  “Common.” 
The  following  advertisement  dated  July  12,  1802,  will 
show  that  the  squatting  was  done  before  French’s 
time : 

The  subscriber  has  returned  to  town  for  a few 
days,  and  offers  for  sale  a number  of  lots  on  the  Com- 
mon or  White  House  lot. 

N.  B.  It  has  been  maliciously  asserted  that  my 
title  to  this  land  is  not  good  and  sufficient — I invite 
any  person,  capable  of  paying  the  costs  of  suit,  to 
come  forward  and  publicly  declare  it. 

Law  L.  Van  KlEECk. 

There  are  many  interesting  things  about  the  1790 
map.  It  will  be  noticed  that  what  is  now  called  the 
Swift  house  is  among  the  buildings  built  between  1770 


House  purchased  by  Governor  Clinten  in  ijgg.  Now  the 
Residence  of  Rev.  and  Rlrs.  A.  I\  J’an  Gieson. 


and  1790.  on  the  south  side  of  Cannon  Street.  This 
house  is  particularly  interesting,  as  the  only  one,  so 
far  as  we  know,  that  was  ever  owned  by  Governor 
George  Clinton  within  the  corporate  limits  of  Pough- 
keepsie. The  lawyers  have  traced  this  jrroperty  back 
to  a mortgage  made  in  1792  by  William  Bailey, 
merchant,  to  “the  new  loan  commissioners,”  and  the 
mortgage  ( Vol.  2,  p.  325,  Loan  of  1792)  contains 
on  its  back  endorsements  showing  that  Clinton  was 
one  of  those  who  jiaid  interest  on  it.  The  Clinton  deed 
is  not  on  record  but  his  field  book  tells  of  tbe  i)ur- 
chase,  October  16th,  1799.  and  the  opening  sentence 


of  the  entry  seems  to  imply  that  he  owned  a part  of 
it  before  William  Bailey  did,  and  may  possibly  have 
built  the  house  himself.  The  entry  is  as  follows: 

House  and  L,ot  in  Poughkeepsie  Dutchess  County. 

On  the  loth  day  of  October  1791  by  Indenture  of  Lease 
and  Release  conveyed  to  William  Bailey  a certain  Mes- 
suage or  Lot  of  Land  in  the  Town  of  Poughkeepsie  and — 
Thomas  Norton  the  30th  of  March  1792  in  like  manner  con- 
veyed to  the  said  William  Bailey  one  other  Messuage  or 
Lot  adjoining  the  above  and 

William  Bailey  being  so  seized  in  Fee  of  the  afore- 
said two  Messuages  or  Lots  mortgaged  the  same  to  the 
Loan  Officers  of  Dutchess  County  to  secure  the  Payment 
of  a certain  Sum  of  Money  he  had  taken  on  Loan  from 
that  Office  and  afterwards  to  wit,  on  the  4th  day  of  Feb- 
ruray  1794  (the  said  Mortgage  being  unredeemed  & in  full 
force)  by  Indenture  of  Release  conveyed  the  said  two  Mes- 
suages and  Lots  to  Cadwallader  D.  Colden  in  Fee  for  con- 
sideration of  £625 — and  the  said  Colden  and  Maria  his 
wife  executed  a Mortgage  of  the  Premises  for  securing  the 
Payment  of  £525  due  to  said  William  Bailey,  and  on 

The  loth  November  1796  the  said  Cadwallader  D.  Colden 
and  Maria  his  Wife  for  the  Consideration  of  £8oo  by  In- 
denture of  Release  duly  made  and  executed  by  them  con- 
veyed the  said  two  Messuages  & Lots  to  James  Scott  Smith 
Esquire  in  Fee  Simple. — And  the  said  James  Scott  Smith 
on  the  day  of  e.xecuted  a 

Mortgage  of  the  same  for  securing  the  Payment  of 
a Debt  due  from  the  said  James  Scott  Smith  to  him  as 
will  appear  by  the  Register  of  the  same  in  the  Clerks  Office 
in  said  County. 

In  the  Term  of  April  in  the  year  1799  John  Starks 
Robinson  obtained  a Judgment  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judi- 
cature of  the  said  State  against  the  said  James  Scott  Smith 
for  18364  Dollars  & eleven  Cents  and  a Writ  of  Testatum 
Fieri  Facies  was  thereupon  issued  out  of  the  said  Court  to  the 
Sheriff  of  Dutchess  County  who  in  virtue  thereof  (and  for 
Want  of  Goods  and  Chatties  of  said  Smith  to  satisfy  said 
Judgment)  seized  the  said  Messuages  and  Lots  of  Land  and 
having  advertised  the  same  according  to  Law  exposed  the 
same  to  sale  at  public  Auction  and  the  said  George  Clinton 
being  the  highest  Bidder  they  were  struck  off  to  him  ac- 
cordingly and — 

William  Radcliff  the  Sheriff  aforesaid  by  Indenture  bear- 
ing (late  the  i6th  day  of  October  1799  under  his  Hand  and 
seal  duly  made  and  executed  as  Sheriff  aforesaid  conveyed 
the  same  and  all  the  Estate  Right  Title  and  Interest  of  the 
said  James  Scott  Smith  therein  or  thereto  to  the  said  George 
Clinton  in  Fee  Simple  for  the  consideration  of  100  Dollars. 
The  said  Messuages  and  Lots,  being  bounded  and  described 
as  follows,  to  wit 

All  that  certain  Messuage  or  House  and  Lot  of  Ground 
situate  l\ing  and  being  in  the  Village  of  Poughkeepsie  in 
the  County  of  Dutchess  Beginning  at  the  Northeasterly  Cor- 
ner of  the  Lot  of  Thomas  Warner  running  thence  along  the 
said  Thomas  Warners  Lot  Southerly  one  hundred  and  sixty 
live  feet.  Thence  Easterly  one  hundred  and  one  Feet  to  the 
Southwest  Corner  of  Thomas  Mott’s  Lot— Thence  Northerly 
along  the  said  Thomas  Mott’s  Lot  one  hundred  and  sixty 
five  feet  to  the  street  called  Cannon  Street — Thence  west- 
erly along  the  said  Street  to  the  Place  of  Beginning — Con- 
taining one  quarter  of  an  Acre  and  twenty  one  Perches 
and  seven  thirty  thirds  of  a Perch  of  Land. 
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Besides  this  there  are  many  papers  in  the  Clinton 
^Manuscripts  in  Albany  (Vol.  42)  referring  to  this 
property  and  showing  that  there  was  considerable  liti- 
gation over  it.  Clinton  was  out  of  office  in  i799>  and 
was  rather  closely  associated  with  several  prominent 
residents  of  Poughkeepsie  and  Dutchess  County  in 
real  estate  and  other  business  matters.  It  seems  likely 
that  some  tradition  would  have  connected  his  name 
with  the  Cannon  Street  house  if  he  had  ever  lived  in 
it,  but  he  was  certainly  often  in  Poughkeepsie  from 
this  time  until  his  election  as  Vice-President  in  1808. 
He  was  elected  Governor  again  in  1801  and  served 
till  1804,  and  about  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  pur- 
chased of  Samuel  Pinkney  the  Casper  Kill  farms, 
where  he  built  a house  which  stood  until  a few  years 
ago  at  what  is  now  called  Clinton  Point.  This  house 
he  certainly  lived  in  at  least  as  a summer  residence. 
The  deeds  for  the  place  are  not  on  record,  but  the 
consent  to  sell,  November  ist,  1814,  is  recorded  in 
Liber  25  of  Deeds,  page  66,  signed  by  Elizabeth  Tall- 
madge  and  Maria  Beekman,  “daughters  and  heirs  of 
the  late  Vice  President  George  Clinton,  Esq,,”  George 
Clinton  Genet,  Henry  James  Genet,  Maria  Louisa 
Genet,  Charles  Alexander  Genet,  Cornelia  T,  Genet, 
grandchildren ; Ann  \Mrick,  a devisee  of  George 
Washington  Clinton,  son  of  George  Clinton,  and 
George  William  Floyd  Clinton  (infant),  son  of 
George  W,  Clinton, 

It  remains  to  be  said  of  the  Cannon  Street  house 
that  nearly  all  its  known  occupants  and  owners  were 
prominent  men,  Cadwallader  D,  Colden,  afterwards 
Mayor  of  New  York,  was  a lawyer  of  high  standing, 
and  a grandson  of  one  of  the  last  Colonial  Governors, 
James  Scott  Smith,  whose  wealth  is  shown  by  the  size 
of  the  judgment  against  him,  was  the  first  president 
of  the  Village  of  Poughkeepsie.  The  endorsements 
on  the  back  of  the  mortgage  to  the  loan  commission- 
ers show  that  Jeremiah  Hageman  paid  several  install- 
ments of  the  interest  before  Clinton’s  purchase. 
Smith’s  payments  are  recorded,  but  no  payment  from 
Colden,  This  mortgage  remained  in  force  until  it  was 
paid  by  George  B.  Evertson  in  1813,  The  big  chim- 
neys and  other  features  of  the  house  are  evidences  of 
antiquity,  but  it  seems  unlikely  that  it  was  built  before 
the  street  was  opened.  The  interior  contains  evidence 
that  the  western  section  of  the  house  was  an  addition, 
but  made  at  a very  early  period,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  rich  men  who  owned  it  during  the  first  half  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century  changed  it  considerably.  The 
eastern  wing  is  of  course  a comparatively  recent  addi- 
tion. 

Returning  to  the  1790  map,  it  should  be  noted  that 
Myndert  Van  Kleeck  lived  on  the  corner  of  Market 
and  Cannon  Streets.  He  sold  in  1799  to  Theodorus 


Bailey,  whose  name  appears  there  on  the  village  map 
made  in  that  year.  The  William  Bailey  mortgage, 
and  George  Clinton’s  field  book,  describe  the  Clin- 
ton property  as  beginning  at  Thomas  Warner’s  north- 
east corner.  Warner  had  purchased,  in  1785  (Liber 
10,  319),  a lot  beginning  at  the  northeast  corner  of 
Myndert  Van  Kleeck’s  garden  fence  along  “the  new 
street,”  and  this  is  the  first  deed  to  a lot  on  the  street 
I have  seen.  As  already  noted,  it  was  called  “the 
new  lane  or  Cannon  Street,”  in  a deed  of  the  next 
year,  1786,  (Van  Kleeck  to  Melancthon  L.  Woolsey  to 
“the  second  lot  from  the  east  end  thereof”,)  The 
names  Market,  Main  and  Pine  Streets  are  perhaps 
later  additions  to  the  1790  map.  They  may  have  been 
used  at  that  time,  but  were  certainly  not  fixed,  for 
Market  Street  is  called  Main  on  maps  and  deeds  of 
later  date.  Probably  none  of  the  names  had  yet  been 
given  with  authority,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
of  the  new  roads  or  streets  surveyed  in  1788  and 
mapped  in  1790  were  actually  worked  by  the  town 
authorities  before  the  incorporation  of  the  Village  of 
Poughkeepsie.  At  any  rate  I have  been  unable  to 
identify  them  in  the  descriptions  of  roads  or  road 
sections  of  which  pathmasters  were  appointed.  These 
in  1798,  were  as  follows: 

1 From  Court  House  to  Baltus  Frairs Roliert  No.xon 

2 From  Frairs  to  Major  Forts  eucluding  the  Road 

from  Gills  to  Authonys Elias  Trave 

3 P'rom  .'\iithony  Hoffmans  to  John  Wilsons 

Thomas  Nelson 

4 From  John  Wilsons  to  Bartholeine  Gays ..  Abraham  Pells 

5 from  the  House  of  George  Stewart  Dec’s’d  to  the 

old  Store  eucluding  by  Gerret  Lansings  over  the 
fall  kill  Joseph  Bowman 

6 from  Court  House  to  James  Winans  Eucluding  the 

Road  to  the  Uning  Store George  B.  Everson 

7 from  Samuel  Smiths  to  Richard  Davis  Store 

Richard  Davis 

8 from  Anthony  PToffmans  Eucluding  from  him  to  the 

house  late  of  William  Rider John  Beckwith 

9 from  the  house  late  of  William  Riders  to  Clinton 

line  Eucluding  to  Platts  Bridge Elias  Delong 

10  from  Semones  house  to  the  medel  of  the  bridge 

at  Duncan  Engrems  Isaac  Floffman 

i;  from  Engrems  stone  house  to  Natz  Brewers  En- 

clud  Booth  Roads  to  the  Crick Peter  Burgan 

12  from  Engrems  to  Spacken  Kill Elias  V.  Beuschoten 

13  from  M_\ndeit  Van  Kleecks  to  Clinton  Line  Enclud 

from  T.  Frairs  to  Elias  Duboys John  Pahnaticr 

14  from  Casper  Kill  to  Mesiers  Bridge.  ...  Nazareth  Brewer 

15  from  Cornelius  Brewers  to  Peter  Leroys. Peter  I,.  Lawsin 

t6  from  Burlingains  to  James  Weises Caleb  Bishop 

17  from  Bates  to  the  Flook Aljraham  Van  W_\ck 

18  from  Van  Brummels  to  Clinton  line,  near  Soles.. 

E\ert  Pells 

19  from  Records  to  Clinton  Line William  Davis 

20  from  John  Van  .‘\nden  to  Theodoris  Bales  Enclud- 

ing  the  road  to  John  Burums John  Van  Auden 
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21  from  Barnegat  to  Luckeys  Land  Encluding  the 

Road  to  Major  P'orts Peter  Miller 

22  from  Vanseckles  to  Pells  Mill — No  path  Master  Chosen. 

After  this  year  roads  were  entered  in  the  town 
book  only  by  nnmbers.  It  is  of  course  difficult  to 
identify  most  of  these  roads.  Nos.  i and  2,  how- 
ever, are  plainly  the  Post  Road  south,  as  Major  Fort 
lived  near  the  Casper  Kill,  in  the  old  stone  house  still 
standing  on  the  east  side  of  the  road.  No.  14  is 
another  section  of  the  Post  Road  to  Wappingers  Falls 
( Mesiers  Bridge).  No.  6 is  Union  Street  and  No.  7 
Pine  Street,  Nos.  3,  4 and  5 are  perhaps  sections  of 
the  Post  Road  north,  the  last  including  also  Mill 
Street.  Nos.  8 and  9 may  be  Main  Street,  and  the 
Filkintown  Road,  the  last  (to  Platt’s  bridge)  including 
what  is  now  generally  called  the  Ayrault  road.  Nos. 
10,  II  and  12  may  be  parts  of  the  New  Hackensack 
road  and  branches  from  it.  No.  20  seems  to  include 
Cherry  Street,  “the  road  to  John  Burums.”  Some  of 
the  others  may  be  studied  out  by  reference  to  the  map 
made  in  1798,  (see  frontispiece). 

The;  CiiuRCHEis. 


upon  which  the  church  had  taken  a mortgage  in  1796, 
opposite  the  Academy,  was  purchased  in  1799  and 
is  still  standing,  now  used  as  a blacksmith  shop.  It 
was  at  one  time  the  home  of  the  Street  family,  and 
Mrs.  Levi  P.  Morton  is  said  to  have  been  born  in  it. 

The  Dutch  Church,  by  dissensions  over  the  lan- 
guage question,  seems  again  to  have  made  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  Episcopalians  or  for  some  one  else. 
After  having  had  the  very  able  services  of  Rev.  John 
H.  Livingston  during  the  last  years  of  the  war  it 
remained  for  seven  years  without  a settled  pastor. 
The  Dutch  language  was  finally  given  up  during  this 
lieriod  and  the  church  was  incorporated"  in  1789,  with 
Henry  Hegeman,  Peter  Tappen,  Isaac  Romine,  John 
Frear,  Myndert  \Tn  Kleeck,  Henry  Livingston,  Jr., 
Abraham  Fort  and  Benjamin  Westervelt  as  elders 
and  deacons. 

The  Presbyterians  were  not  yet  strong  enough  to 
organize  permanently,  and  Methodist  circuit  riders 
were  only  just  beginning  to  come  into  the  neighbor- 
hood. The  first  recorded  Methodist  sermon’^  in 
Poughkeepsie  was  in  1796,  when  Rev.  Freeborn  Gar- 
rettson  preached  in  the  Dutch  Church. 


The  survey  of  the  street  leading  to  the  Episcopal 
Church  on  the  Post  Road  suggests  the  return  of  its 
members  as  the  prejudices  of  the  Revolution  began 
to  lessen.  The  organization  of  Christ  Church  had 
never  entirely  lapsed,  for  elections  of  wardens  and 
vestrymen  were  held  every  Easter  Tuesday  through- 
out the  war.  The  first  rector  after  the  war  bore  the 
Dutch  name  of  Henry  Van  Dyke,  who  took  charge 
of  the  churches  of  Fishkill  and  Poughkeepsie,  in  1787. 
For  several  vears  the  church  had  a hard  struggle  and 


Episcopal  "Parsonage  House.” 
Pholograplted  igo^. 


Thl  First  State  School  Money. 

In  January,  1795,  the  Legislature  returned  for  a 
final  and  very  short  session  in  Poughkeepsie,  January 
6th  to  14th,  then  adjourned  to  New  York,  where  the 
session  was  resumed  on  the  20th.  In  his  message, 
read  at  the  organization  in  Poughkeepsie,  Governor 
Clinton  recommended  “an  act  for  the  encouragement 
of  schools,”  and  in  accordance  with  his  recommenda- 
tion the  legislation  which  became  the  foundation  of 
the  system  of  State  aid  to  the  schools  was  passed  near 
the  close  of  the  session  in  New  York.  Under  this  act 
the  following  apportionment  of  school  moneys  was 
made  in  Dutchess  County,  as  recorded  in  the  town 
book ; 

“Whereas,  By  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  this 
state  Entitled  an  Act  for  the  Encouragement  of 
schools.  Passed  the  ninth  day  of  April  1795  among 
other  things  Therein  contained  the  sum  of  £2,100  is 
distributed  to  the  county  of  Dutchess,  to  be  Appor- 
tioned to  the  purposes  therein  mentioned  among  the 
Several  Towns  of  said  County.  In  jnirsuance  then  of 
the  act  aforesaid  the  Board  of  Supervisors  for  said 
county  certify  that  to  the  Town  of  Rhinebeck  is  alloted 
the  sum  of  £216  5s.  3d.,”  etc. 

In  the  record  book  of  the  town  of  Poughkeepsie  the 
allotments  are  written  out  as  above,  but  will  be  more 
easily  read  if  tabulated  as  subsequent  allotments  were. 


in  1797  Trinity  Church  of  New  York  assisted  it  with 
a gift  of  £500  for  a ‘‘parsonage  house.”  A building. 


iRev.  L.  M.  Vincent’s  “Methodism  in  Poughkeepsie,” 
p.  13. 
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fees  are 
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under  our  hands  and  seals  the  30th  Day  of  May  1795.” 

Tahna  Morton, 

Richard  D.  Conklin, 
Aaron  Stockholm, 

Jessu  Oakley, 

Joseph  Crane,  Jr., 

Ezra  Thompson, 

Samuel  Towner, 

E.  \^.I5linschoten, 
Ep.Enezer  Mott, 

Edmd.  Per  Lee, 

Joseph  Nolly, 

\\alliam  Tai’.er. 

Attests,  Richard  Everett, 

Town  Clerk. 

The  first  commissioners  of  schools  for  the  town 
of  Poughkeepsie  were  Jacob  Radcliff,  Archibald 
Stuart  and  Samuel  Luckey,  elected  in  1796. 

Incorporation  as  a Village. 

Advertisements  of  property  for  sale  during  this 
period  usually  refer  to  the  “town  of  Poughkeepsie,” 
as  if  the  name  “town”  were  popularly  applied  only 
to  the  central  section  shown  on  the  map  made  in 
1790,  where  most  of  the  stores  were  located,  as  well 
as  the  two  churches,  the  Court  House,  the  lawyers 
offices  and  the  homes  of  leading  citizens.  By  1798, 
six  stores  were  advertising  in  the  Poughkeepsie 
Journal,  and  also  Knower  & Hobson’s  hat  manu- 
factory. It  is  probable,  of  course,  that  there  were 
several  others  not  advertising.  One  or  two  of  the 
stores  were  at  the  river,  the  rest  on  the  hill  in  Mar- 
ket or  Main  Streets.  John  P.  Vemont  advertised,  at 
his  store,  a few  doors  north  of  the  Court  House, 
“dry  goods.  West  India  goods,  ironmongery,  car- 
penters’ tools.  Crockery,  &c.” ; Van  Kleeck  & Thorn 
advertised  a similar  assortment ; John  Cooke,  “a  few 
doors  east  of  Anthony  Hoffman’s,”  advertised  wines, 
rum,  sugar,  teas  and  a general  stock  of  groceries, 
with  tobacco,  glass  and  stone  ware,  nails,  &c. ; Dr. 
James  L.  Van  Kleeck  advertised  a “Cheap  Medical 


Store,”  and  stated  that  “Dr.  Van  Kleeck  will  give 
his  advice  to  farmers,  who  shall  call  at  his  store  for 
medicines  without  expense.”  Anthony  Ernest  ad- 
vertised “a  wholesale  and  retail  ironmongery  and 
hardware  store,”  with  a long  and  tempting  list  of 
articles,  from  anvils  and  vises  to  tooth  brushes,  tinder 
boxes  and  ink  powder.  He  flattered  himself  that 
country  storekeepers  would  “save  the  time  and  ex- 
pense of  sending  or  going  to  New  York  for  such 
goods.”  Boards  and  planks  were  offered  at  “the  Col- 
rock  landing”  by  William  Rider,  Innkeeper,  and  a 
variety  of  articles  at  the  general  store  at  the  upper 
landing,  where  also  Robert  L.  Livingston’s  mill  ad- 
vertised boards  and  planks,  plaster,  etc.  No  name  is 
signed  to  the  first  upper  landing  advertisement,^  but 
it  contains  this  interesting  note  at  the  end ; 

“N.  B.  The  FERRY  is  now  established  upon 
a regular  plan,  and  Travellers  to  the  Westward 
will  find  it  much  to  their  convenience  to  cross 
the  River  at  the  above  place,  as  it  shortens  their 
journey,  and  they  may  be  assured  they  will  meet 
with  no  detention.” 

This  doubtless  indicates  the  beginning  of  regular 
ferry  service  at  Poughkeepsie,  though  the  ferry  had 
probably  been  established  for  several  years.  Rich- 
ard Davis,  Gilbert  Livingston,  Valentine  Baker,  Wal- 
ter Livingston,  Peter  Tappen  and  Noah  Elting  ap- 
plied for  grants  of  water  lots  “opposite  Poughkeep- 
sie and  New  Paltz”  in  1791,  which  seems  to  imply 
an  intention  to  start  a ferry.  Gilbert  Livingston  and 
Peter  Tappen  then  owned  the  Lbiion  Landing  and 
land  was  granted  to  them  in  1792.  Noah  Elting 
lived  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  and  is  there  said 
to  have  established  the  first  ferry,  but  local  tradition 
has  usually  assigned  the  beginning  of  the  enterprise 
to  the  Hoffmans  on  this  side.  There  seems  to  be  no 
record  of  a franchise  from  the  State.  Doubtless 
travellers  before  1798  usually  had  crossed  at  the  older 
Van  Keuren  Ferry,  later  Theophilus  Anthony’s  (Mil- 
ton  Ferry),  four  miles  below  Poughkeepsie.  The 
first  local  ferry  is  said  to  have  been  a barge  or  scow 
rowed  by  slaves. 

All  this  shows  that  the  little  town  near  the  Court 
House  had  begun  to  specialize  in  storekeeping,  re- 
cpiired  better  fficilities  of  travel  and  would  naturally 
soon  be  looking  for  incorporation  as  a village.  Just 
what  agitation,  if  any,  preceded  incorporation,  is  not 
known. 

The  first  charter,  passed  March  27th,  1799,  says 
in  its  preamble,  “it  has  been  represented  to  the  Legis- 
lature by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Village  of  Pough- 
keepsie, that  the  existing  laws  are  inadecpiate  to  an- 

'All  these  are  from  the  Poughkeepsie  Journal  of  Ma}’ 
22,  1798. 
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swer  the  end  of  enabling  them  to  regulate  their  in- 
terior police.”  The  word  “police”  must  not  be  taken 
in  its  present  meaning ; there  was  no  police  force  be- 
sides a watchman  or  two  and  the  town  constables  for 
many  years.  The  charter  created  a board  of  trustees 
to  be  composed  of  “five  discreet  freeholders”  elected 
annually  on  the  third  Tuesday  in  May,  by  the  “free- 
holders and  inhabitants  of  the  said  village,  qualified 
to  vote  at  town  meetings.”  At  the  same  time  the 
voters  were  authorized  to  choose  “not  less  than  three 
nor  more  than  five  judicious  inhabitants,  being  free- 
holders, as  assessors ; one  treasurer,  being  also  a free- 
holder : one  collector,  and  as  man}^  fire  wardens  as  the 
trustees  * * * may  direct.”  Any  one  who  should 
refuse  to  serve  as  trustee,  assessor  or  fire  warden  was 
liable  to  a fine  of  $25.00. 

The  trustees  were  given  power  to  make  “such 
prudential  by-laws,  rules  and  regulations,  as  they 
from  time  to  time  shall  deem  meet  and  proper,  and 
such  in  particular  as  are  relative  to  public  markets 
* * * streets  * * * and  draining,  filling  up,  paving, 
keeping  in  order,  and  improving  the  same ; relative 
to  slaughter  houses  and  nuicances  generally ; rela- 
tive to  a town  watch  and  lighting  the  streets ; relative 
to  the  number  of  taverns  or  inns  to  be  licensed ; * * * 
relative  to  restraining  geese,  swine,  or  cattle  of  any 
kind ; relative  to  the  better  improving  their  common 
lands ; relative  to  the  inspection  of  weights  and 
measures ; relative  to  erecting  and  regulating  hay- 
scales,  and  relative  to  anything  whatsoever  that  may 
concern  the  public  and  good  government  of  the  said 
village : but  no  such  by-laws  shall  extend  to  the  regu- 
lating or  ascertaining  the  prices  of  any  commodi- 
ties or  articles  of  provision,  except  the  article  of 
bread, ^ that  may  be  offered  for  sale.” 

lA  special  section  is  devoted  to  bread.  This  matter  is 
covered  in  the  next  chapter. 


Firemen  were  to  be  exempted  “from  serving  as 
jurymen,  or  in  the  militia  * * * except  in  cases  of 
actual  invasion  of  this  State,  or  insurrection  there- 
in : Provided  that  the  number  of  firemen  do  not 

exceed  twenty.” 

The  boundaries  of  Poughkeepsie  as  given  in  this 
first  village  charter  remain  the  boundaries  of  the 
City  of  Poughkeepsie  to-day,  as  follows : 

Beginning  at  the  mouth  of  a small  brook  fall- 
ing into  Hudson’s  river,  at  a small  distance  south 
of  a point  of  land  commonly  called  ship  yard  point, 
which  mouth  of  said  brook  is  on  the  land  of  the  late 
Henry  Livingston,  deceased ; thence  east,  as  the  mag- 
netic needle  now  points,  one  hundred  and  thirty 
chains  to  a stone  set  in  the  ground,  on  which  is 
engraven  the  word  “Corporation;”  again,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  brook  aforesaid,  northerly  along  Hud- 
son’s river,  including  the  flats  or  shoals  between  high 
waters’  mark  and  the  channel  of  the  said  river,  to 
the  mouth  of  another  small  brook,  or  where  the 
same  joins  the  waters  of  Hudson’s  river  aforesaid, 
which  last  mentioned  brook  is  commonl}'  known  by 
the  name  of  Kidney’s  creek  or  kill,  and  divides  the 
land  of  Robert  L.  Livingston  from  the  land  of  Abra- 
ham Pells ; then  from  the  mouth  of  the  said  brook 
last  mentioned  up  the  middle  of  the  same,  however 
it  runs,  to  the  post  road ; thence  due  east  as  the 
magnetic  needle  now  points  so  far  as  that  on  a 
straight  line  due  west  it  will  be  one  hundred  and 
thirty  chains  from  Hudson’s  river,  to  a stone  set  in 
the  ground,  on  which  is  engraven  the  word  “Cor- 
poration and  thence  in  a direct  line  to  the  stone  set 
in  the  ground  first  above  mentioned. 

Henry  Livingston’s  map,  made  at  the  time  of  in- 
corporation, shows  just  what  the  village  of  Pough- 
keepsie was  then.  There  is  no  record  of  a census 
apart  from  the  town  for  a number  of  years  but  the 
village  must  have  had  more  than  1,000  inhabitants  in 
1800,  for  the  town  had  3,246. 


POUGHKKEPSIE  IN  1T99. 

Map  made  by  Henry  Livingston  at  the  time  of  Incorporation. 
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From  the  Incorporation  of  the  Village  to  the  Close  of  the  War  of  1812 — Village  Organi- 
zation— The  Dutch  Church  and  the  Market — The  P'ire  Department — The  Village  Streets 
— River  Industries — Fall  Kill  Industries— Other  Manufactories — The  Vassar  Brewery — 
Developing  a Business  Centre — Banks,  Schools,  Etc. — Churches-  Newspapers  and  Politics. 


For  some  reason,  of  which  I have  found  no  record, 
the  village  of  Poughkeepsie  seems  to  have  made  two 
starts  before  it  fairl)'  got  going.  The  “freeholders  and 
inhabitants”  were  directed  to  meet  annually  on  the 
first  Tuesday  of  May  and  choose  “five  discreet  free- 
holders” as  trustees.  They  did  so  meet  in  1799  and 
elected  James  S.  Smith,  Valentine  Baker,  Andrew 
Billings,  Ebenezer  Badger  and  Thomas  Nelson,  the 
first  of  whom  became  president  of  the  board.  Doubt- 
less at  the  same  meeting  assessors,  a treasurer,  a col- 
lector and  fire  wardens  were  also  elected.  Several 
ordinances’  passed  by  the  trustees  in  1799  have  come 
down  to  us,  among  them  that  establishing  the  “bee 
hive”  as  the  device  on  the  corporation  seal,  an  ordi- 
nance for  the  collection  of  taxes  and  “a  law  to  prevent 
horses  running  loose  in  the  streets  and  highways,  to 
prevent  racing  and  violent  riding  and  driving  from 
yards  &c  into  and  upon  the  streets,”  etc.  There  is 
therefore  no  doubt  that  the  corporation  was  organized 
and  that  the  officials  elected  exercised  the  authority 
conferred  upon  them  by  the  charter.  Possibly  there 
was  a drawn  battle  over  the  second  election — it  was  a 
time  of  strong  political  feeling — possibly  merely  some 
technical  failure  to  comply  with  the  law.  At  any  rate 
the  charter  was  reenacted  in  exactly  the  same  lan- 
guage by  the  legislature  on  April  8th,  1801.  No  village 
ordinances  for  the  year  of  1800,  and  no  list  of  trustees 
for  that  year  have  been  handed  down.  It  would  seem, 
however,  that  the  corporate  life  of  the  village  was  re- 
garded as  continuous,  because  ordinances  passed  in 
1799  continued  in  force  apparently  without  reenact- 
ment. Regular  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
trustees  were  not  kept  until  1803  and  we  have  the 
names  of  only  the  presidents  of  the  board  for  the 
years  1801  and  1802.  That  of  G.  B.  Van  Ness,  1802, 

iMiicli  of  this  information  is  from  a pamphlet  printed  in 
1843  hy  Platt  & Ranney,  entitled  “Charter  and  Laws  of  the 
Corporation  of  the  Village  of  Poughkeepsie,”  and  also  from 
an  earlier  pamphlet  not  dated  but  apparently  printed  about 
1820. 


was  but  recently  found  in  a newspaper  for  that  year, 
but  not  a single  complete  copy  of  a Poughkeepsie 
newspaper  for  1800  is  known  to  exist.  The  first  book 
of  minutes  covers  the  period  from  the  election  of  May, 
1803,  to  Oct.  8th,  1817,  and  the  first  page  is  as  follows: 


Records  of  the  Corpoilvtion. 


At  a meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the  Village  of 
Poughkeepsie  held  at  the  Court  House  in  said  village 
on  the  third  Tuesday  in  May  1803  the  following  per- 
sons were  duty  elected  by  the  freeholders  and  inhabi- 
tants of  said  village,  officers  for  the  ensuing  year, 
viz : 


Andrew  Billings 
Ebenezer  Badger 
Robert  Noxon 
Jesse  Oakley  & 
Robert  H.  Livingston 


Trustees 


Richard  Everitt 

Robert  Noxon  I-  Assessors 

John  Manney  J 


Peter  B.  Morgan  | 

Matthew  Caldwell  Fire  Wardens 
John  N.  Bailey  J 

Leonard  B.  Lewis,  Collector. 

William  Emott,  Treasurer. 


Voted. 

That  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  Dollars  be 
raised  in  this  village  for  the  purpose  of  digging  wells  : 
or  otherwise  su])plying  the  fire  engine  with  water,  for 
rejiairing  or  procuring  fire-hooks  and  hozen  to  the 
engine,  and  for  other  contingent  purposes  for  the  en- 
suing year. — 

On  the  next  page  is  the  record  of  a meeting  “held 
at  Baldwin’s  Hotel  on  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  May, 
1803,”  at  which  meeting  Andrew  Billings  was  elected 
President  and  was  directed  to  procure  “a  large  folio 
book  well  bound  in  which  are  to  be  transcribed  the 
Charter  & Laws  of  the  Village — and  also  a smaller 
book  in  which  are  to  be  kept  the  minutes  of  the  pro- 
ceedings & accounts  of  the  corporation.”  Among 
other  things  it  was  resolved : 
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That  that  part  of  the  Law  passed  March  2nd  1803 
entitled  “An  act  to  prevent  damage  being  done  by  swine 
in  the  Village  of  Poughkeepsie,”  which  refers  to 
the  Pound  Masters  advertizing  be  and  hereby  is  re- 
]:>ealed — and  that  instead  thereof  the  following  is  or- 
dained viz;  That  the  Pound  Master  shall  affix  one 
advertisement  at  the  door  of  the  Pound,  one  at  the 
Market  and  one  at  the  Court  House  door. 

There  was  therefore,  already  a fire  engine,  a pound 
and  a village  market,  perhaps  all  three  inherited  from 
the  town  organization.  In  fact  there  was  also  a fire 
company,  as  appears  from  the  minutes  of  a meeting 
held  Jidy  i8th,  when  the  firemen  petitioned  for  “the 
privilege  of  nominating  persons  to  fill  all  vacancies 
which  may  happen  in  the  said  company.”  The  market 
stood  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Market  and  Main 
Streets,  adjoining  the  Dutch  burying  ground.  The 
stalls  or  stands  in  it  were  sold  each  year  at  public 
auction  and  in  1803  went  to  John  Arden,  $7.00;  James 
Slater,  $3.00:  Mr.  Jefferies,  $3.00  and  George  Markle 
$3.00.  Michael  Verien  also  rented  a stall  for  a part  of 
the  year.  The  market,  the  firemen  and  the  corporation 
wells  and  pumps  fill  up  a good  dead  of  space  in  the 
early  records.  The  first  especially  gave  trouble. 

In  November,  1805,  the  Consistory  of  the  Dutch 
Church  gave  a lease  of  the  old  grave-yard  for  21  years 
to  Tennis  Van  Kleeck,  John  Everitt  and  Randall  S. 
Street,  and  at  a special  meeting  of  the  trustees,  on  the 
13th,  these  gentlemen  appeared  with  the  demand  that 
the  “Market  House  now  standing  opposite  the  Dutch 
burial  ground  be  moved.”  The  trustees  showed  fight 
at  once  and  required  the  “applicants  to  produce  the 
title  Deed  under  which  the  Trustees  of  the  Dutch 
Church  claim  the  land  in  question.”  A public  meeting 
was  called  for  Dec.  5th  at  the  Court  House  and  there 
was  a large  attendance.  William  Emott,  George  P. 
Oakley  and  John  Sayers,  the  trustees  present,  made  a 
long  statement  (covering  more  than  three  pages  of 
the  minutes),  of  their  position  and  read  a copy  of  the 
deed  of  1718,  which  they  said,  “conveys  the  land  in 
question  to  several  persons  in  trust  for  the  neighlior- 
hood  in  order  that  they  might  build  a church  and  inter 
their  deceased  friends  there.”  The  question  was  at 
once  raised  as  to  the  right  of  the  church  to  use  or 
allow  the  use  of  the  land  for  any  other  purposes,  and 
the  people  voted  by  a large  majority  not  to  move  the 
market,  but  to  raise  $100  to  defend  their  position. 
Suit  was  begun  in  chancery  by  the  village  to  determine 
the  issue,  and  the  lessees  of  the  property  also  brought 
ejectment  suits  against  the  lessees  of  the  market  stalls. 
The  matter  dragged  along  for  a year,  the  Chancellor 
meanwhile  having  granted  an  injunction  against  the 
erection  of  buildings  on  the  ground.  There  was 
an  agreement  in  November,  1806,  to  postpone 
action  and  under  date  of  Jan.  19th,  1807,  it 


was  “Resolved  unanimously  that  the  market  be 
removed  to  the  west  side  of  Market  Street 
opposite  to  where  it  now  stands  and  adjoining  the 
Court  House  yard.”  Bills  for  $75.85)4  were  audited 
in  May  for  the  removal,  and  from  that  time  until  1814 
or  later  the  building  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  street, 
though  it  is  probable  there  was  no  roadway  on  the 
west  side  of  it  until  after  the  Court  House  fence  and 
yard  were  abolished.  In  1814  Tallmadge  & Bloom,  at- 
torneys, advised  the  trustees  that  they  could  not  “main- 
tain the  market  in  the  street  in  opposition  to  the  High- 
land Turnpike,”  which  then  controlled  the  Post  Road 
and  had  entered  complaint.  Another  series  of  public 
meetings  was  held  and  finally  the  building  was  sold. 
Sept.  7th,  for  $65.  It  was  removed  but  was  rebuilt  by 
order  of  the  trustees  in  1818,  and  some  persons  are 
still  living  who  remember  it.  One  or  the  other  of 
these  old  market  buildings  was  removed  to  the  east 
side  of  Academy  Street,  No.  31,  and  converted  into  a 
dwelling  which  remains  in  use. 

Although  the  lessees  of  the  burial  ground  seem  to 
have  won  their  case,  only  small  buildings  of  a tem- 
porary nature  were  erected  there  until  after  1830,  and 
interments  are  said  to  have  continued  there  until  about 
1:817.  Samuel  Neilson,  the  Irish  patriot,  who  died 
of  yellow  fever  in  Poughkeepsie  in  1803,  was  doubt- 
less buried  there,  and  his  body  was  moved  about 
1830  by  Egbert  B.  Killey,  then  one  of  the  editors  of 
the  Telegraph,  to  the  Episcopal  Cemetery  (purchased 
1828)  on  Montgomery  Street.  It  was  again  disin- 
terred. Sept.  15th,  1880,  and  removed  with  appropri- 
ate ceremony  to  a plot  in  the  Rural  Cemetery.  The 
following  interesting  account  of  Neilson’s  life  and 
death  is  taken  from  The  Political  Barometer  of  Sept. 
6th,  1803 : 

“Died  in  this  village,  on  Monday,  the  29th  ult.,  Mr. 
flamuel  Neilson,  a native  of  Ireland,  and  lately  from 
that  country.  He  was  one  of  those  famous  Irish  ]ia- 
triots  who,  with  Fitzgerald,  Grattan,  O’Connor.  Bond. 
Tone,  M’Revin,  &c.,  headed  the  United  Irishmen  in 
their  attempts  to  obtain  a reform  in  parliament,  and 
their  subsequent  struggles  for  liberty,  which  finall\' 
brought  upon  them  the  severest  vengeance  and  cruelt\ 
of  the  British  government,  after  the  failure  of  the 
French  exiiedition  to  assist  them.  He,  for  some  vears, 
conducted  the  celebrated  paper,  the  Northern  Star : 
his  propertv  was  destroyed  or  confiscated,  and  he 
was  kept  in  close  confinement,  for  the  space  of  about 
six  years,  the  latter  part  of  which  time,  he  assisted 
in  negotiations  between  the  United  Irishmen  and  the 
British  government.  * * * Mr.  Lleil.son  was  never  liber- 
ated from  prison  until  he  was  sent  on  board  ship, 
with  a number  of  other  prisoners,  at  a few  hours 
warning',  without  even  being  allowed  the  libertv  of 
bidding  his  dearest  friends  adieu  ; he  arrived  in  this 
countr}',  we  understand,  about  to  or  Ti  months  ago 
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"Some  few  weeks  since  Mr.  Neilson  issued  pro- 
posals for  publishing  an  evening  paper  in  New  York; 
driven  from  thence  by  the  calamitous  disease  which 
now  prevails  in  the  city,  he  was  taken  sick  on  his 
passage  up  the  river,  landed  here  on  Sunday,  and 
died  on  Monday  morning:  his  remains  were  decently 
interreil  in  the  Dutch  Presbyterian  burying  ground  in 
this  village.” 

There  was  evidently  an  engine  house  for  the  hre 
engine  on  the  Court  House  lot  before  1803,  though  the 
first  reference  to  it  in  the  minutes  of  the  trustees  is 
under  date  of  March  7.  1804: 

That  the  President  em[)loy  some  person  to  repair 
the  two  public  pumps  in  this  village  and  also  the  door 
of  the  Engine  House  by  clearing  away  the  obstructions 
occasioned  by  the  ice  and  snow — and  that  the  engine  be 
cleaned  and  oiled. 


Apparently  the  engine  had  not  been  much  in  use 
during  the  winter.  The  first  cor]ioration  well  was  at 
the  Court  House  corner,  and  Sept.  12,  1803.  a second 
well  was  ordered  to  “be  digged  * * nearly  op- 

posit  the  drain  maile  by  the  turnpike  company  opposite 
the  lane  between  the  houses  of  James  Tallmadge  and 
vStephen  Durando.”  This  was  on  the  north  side  of 
IMain  Street,  the  lane  mentioned  afterwards  becoming 
Garden  Street.  Even  before  this  the  matter  of  a gen- 
eral water  supply  had  been  agitated,  as  appears  from 
the  following  under  date  of  July  6,  1803:  “Ordered 
that  the  trustees  view  the  situation  of  the  ground 
around  the  village  in  order  to  determine  the  practibil- 
ity  of  conducting  water  to  the  village  for  the  purpose 
of  extinguishing  fires.”  At  the  same  meeting  two 
good  ladders  "and  also  one  good  strong  fire  hook  on 
each  side  of  which  is  to  be  affixed  a chain”  were  or- 
dered. At  the  meeting  of  May  2nd,  1804,  the  firemen 
reported  “the  following  ])ersons  as  constituting  their 
company  to  wit : 


Richard  Harris 
John  Nelson 
John  Armstrong 
Win,  Smith 
Moses  Yelverton 
John  Field 
Chris  IMarglea 
William  R,  Barnes 


Joshua  Dcgraff 
Simeon  I.  Frear 
Joseph  Powel 
Joseph  Maxon 
John  E.  Pells 
Casper  Hillequist 
James  Tallmadge,  Jim, 
Geo.  P.  Oakley. 


“ Mr.  Joseph  Powel  was  elected  Captain  of  said 
company  in  the  place  of  John  Smith  dec’d.  The 
trustees  also  chose  four  firemen  whose  places  were 
vacant — viz  William  Kidney,  John  Hobson,  Matthew 
Caldwell  & John  Swartwout.  Messrs,  Gilbert  Living- 
ston, Jesse  Oakley,  John  Davis,  Valentine  Baker, 
Stephen  Hoyt  & Levy  Me  Keen  were  chosen  “Bag 
Men  ’ whose  duty  it  is  in  case  of  fire  to  take  charge 
of  all  property  which  may  be  endangered  & deliver  it 
over  to  the  owner  on  ajjjdication  being  made,” 


On  Jan,  3d.  1805,  it  was  resolved  “that  there  shall 


be  proper  persons  appointed  and  denominated  as  Hook 
and  ladder  men,”  and  soon  afterwards  a new  fire 
house  was  built  on  the  southwest  corner  of  the  Court 
House  lot  “ adjoining  the  house  of  Peter  B.  Morgam” 
This  was  evidently  on  Union  Street.  James  Emott’s 
barn  on  Market  Street  was  used  as  an  engine  house 
in  1806  and  he  was  paid  for  its  use  “by  balancing  the 
fine  laid  * * * of  5 dollars  for  unlawfully  burn- 

ing his  chimney.”  Well  No.  3 was  dug  1805,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Hamilton  and  Main  Streets  opposite 
William  Emott’s.  In  Sept,  1811,  a second  engine  com- 
pany was  organized  and  a house  was  built  for  it  “near 
Mrs.  Livingston’s  office,”  (north  side  of  Main  Street 
east  of  Catherine),  and  Well  No.  4 was  dug  close  by. 
April  5,  1814,  a third  fire  engine  was  purchased  of 
George  Booth,  and  a third  company  was  organized. 

Along  with  the  minutes  of  a special  meeting  held 
Sept.  23,  1805,  the  following  inventory  of  village  prop- 
erty is  recorded ; 

I Market  House 
I Common  Seal 
I Statute  Book 
I Record  Book 

3 AVells — pumps 

I Fire  Engine  House 

I Fire  Engine  & Apparatus  . ; 

4 Fire  Hooks  • 

1 Fire  Pole 

4 Ladders — No.  i,  2.  3 & 4. 

2 Takle  blocks — with  a fall  & a spare  piece  of  rope 
A Tri-Shares  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in 
cleaning  out  wells. 

2 Tubs  for  do  do 

I Pail 

I Iron  pump  Hook 
I Iron  spare  Pump  Handle 
A piece  of  Iron  part  of  pump  aparatus — lost 
A parcel  of  Plank  & Timber  which  was  taken  from 
the  old  fixtures  of  Well  No.  i & 2 
Ma|)  of  the  Anllage  with  Wm.  Emott. 

■ \ Screw  for  Hoes. — with  do 

The  exemplification  & other  papers  relative  to  the 
Village  now  ( June  24.  1806)  with  AVm.  Emott 
President. 

I Pair  of  Scales  & Beams  & Sett  copper  or  brass 
weights  from  i-i6  oz  up  to  2lb  inclusive  for  the 
use  of  the  Bread  Inspector. 

It  will  be  noted  that  fire  buckets  are  not  included 
in  the  inventory.  They  were  the  property  of  the  citi- 
zens and  every  house  was  required  to  be  provided 
with  them.  There  are  numerous  records  of  punish- 
ment or  prosecution  threatened  for  failure  in  this 
matter,  and  all  male  citizens  “from  the  ages  of  12  to 
60”  were  expected  to  turn  out  at  fires  and  assist  the 
firemen  by  forming  lines  and  passing  buckets.  In  an 
ordinance  dated  Jan.  27,  i8o6.  the  firemen  are  direct- 
ed “to  collect  all  the  buckets  and  leave  them  at  the 
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court  house,”  after  a fire.  The  ordinance  seems  to 
have  been  passed  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a new 
company  or  of  reorganizing  the  old  one.  It  pro- 
vides that  among  the  officers  shall  be  “three  fire  en- 
gineers and  four  managers  of  hooks  and  ladders  and 
eight  persons  to  be  denominated  the  committee  of 
trust  to  take  charge  of  the  propert\'  endangered  by 
fire.” 

The  Bread  Inspector  above  mentioned  was  an  im- 
]X)rtant  officer  in  early  village  days.  The  first  one 
named  was  John  Forbus.  6th  July,  1803.  The  charter 
( .'irt.  5 ) provided  that  the  trustees  should  have  power 
to  enact  an  ordinance  prohibiting  any  baker  or  other 
I'crson  “from  selling  any  bread  at  any  higher  price 
or  rate  than  bread  of  the  like  quality  at  the  time  of 
such  sale  shall  be  assized  in  and  for  the  City  of  New 
York.”  Such  an  ordinance  was  evidently  enforced 
from  an  early  date,  as  the  following  notice  from  the 
Political  Barometer  in  1802  shows: 


ASSIZE  OF  BREAD. 


.\t  a meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the  \dllage  of 
Poughkeepsie,  on  the  4th  day  of  August  instant.  Ord- 
ered That  the  Assize  of  Bread  after  the  nth  inst. 
shall  be  as  follows  : lb.  oz. 


i Loaf  of  superfine  flour  shall  weigh  i 1 1 for  6 cts 


I Loaf  do  do 

I “ com.  flour 

I “ do  do 

I ‘ ‘ Rye 

I “ do  do 

G.  B. 


3 6 for  12 

1 13  for  6 
3 10  for  12 

2 12  for  6 
5 18  for  12 

V.\N  Ness,  President. 


Similar  notices  appear  in  the  village  minutes  and 
in  the  newspapers  for  many  years.  Lvery  time  the 
price  of  flour  rose  the  bakers  petitioned  for  a change, 
and  when  the  price  fell  the  citizens  kept  the  trustees 
to  their  duty,  of  increasing  the  loaf  or  decreasing  the 
price.  From  time  to  time  lists  of  bakers  were  given  in 
the  village  minutes. 


The  Court  House  Fire,  1806. 

The  most  important  fire  of  this  period  was  that  of 
Sept.  25th,  1806,  which  consumed  the  Court  House,  the 
historic  building  in  which  the  great  men  of  1788  had 
met  to  ratify  the  constitution.  It  is  seldom  that  one 
gets  much  local  news  from  the  early  newspapers,  but 
the  Journal  departed  from  the  rule  this  time,  and  in 
its  issue  of  Tuesday,  Sept.  30th,  published  this  report: 

FIRE. — On  Thursday  night  last,  between  the  hours 
of  ten  and  eleven,  the  inhabitants  of  this  village  were 
alarmed  by  the  cry  of  fire  which  proved  to  be  in  the 
Court  House.  It  originated  in  one  of  the  lower  apart- 
ments of  the  jail,  from  which,  notwithstanding  the 
great  exertions  that  were  made  to  stop  its  progress,  it 


extended  between  the  ceiling  and  the  floor  in  the  sec- 
ond story,  to  the  court  room  and  in  a little  time  the 
whole  building  was  enveloped  in  flames.  Several  of 
the  adjacent  buildings  were  much  exposed  to  the  fire, 
particularly  Mr.  Morgan’s  two  houses  which  were  the 
buildings  nearest  to  the  Court  House.  But  owing  to 
the  perfect  calmness  of  the  evening,  and  the  dampness 
of  the  houses,  in  consequence  of  the  rain  which  fell 
during  the  preceding  afternoon  Mr.  Morgan’s  build- 
ings. by  the  exertions  of  the  citizens,  were  preserved, 
and  the  fire  extinguished  without  doing  farther  dam- 
age than  destroying  the  Court  House. 

Much  credit  is  due  to  the  citizens  in  general  for 
their  activity  on  this  calamitous  occason. 

It  is  not  jiositively  ascertained  how  the  fire  orig- 
inated, but  it  is  generall}’  siqiposed  that  it  was  design- 
edly communicated  by  some  person  confined  in  the  jail. 

The  difficulty  which  was  experienced  on  Thursdav 
evening  in  procuring  water  we  think  ought  to  suggest 
to  our  corporation  the  necessity  of  making  such  fur- 
ther arrangements  in  this  respect  as  will  prevent  a 
future  recurrence  of  the  evil. 

On  the  next  page  of  the  same  i)aper  is  the  follow- 
ing notice : 

TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

The  sheriff  of  the  Count}'  of  Dutchess  tenders  his 
most  sincere  thanks  to  the  Eiremen  ami  Citizens  of 
this  village  and  county,  for  their  e.xertions,  in  his 
absence,  in  assisting  Mr.  Eorbus  to  secure  the  crim- 
inals : and  their  exertions  to  extinguish  the  fire  at  the 
late  destruction  of  the  jail  and  Court-House  in  this 
village. 

He  informs  the  public  that  the  criminals  are  now 
temporarily  confined,  and  safely  guarded,  in  the  house 
occupied  by  Amaziah  Blakesly,  nearly  opposite  the 
Academy,  in  Cannon  Street,  where  if  occasion  should 
demand  prisoners  will  be  received  and  secured. 

He  further  gives  notice,  that  his  office  is  now  ke])t 
’'V  Mr.  Eorbus,  as  usual,  in  the  house  lately  occupied 
by  George  B.  Everson,  Esq.,  a few  doors  west  of  the 
\cademy  in  Cannon  Street : where  all  public  business 
relative  to  his  office  will  be  attended  to  as  heretofore. 

Joseph  Thorn,  Sheriff. 

Poughkeepsie.  September  29th,  1806. 

John  Eorbus.  the  deputy  sheriff,  and  his  assistants, 
succeeded  in  saving  the  public  documents  entire,  as 
he  tells  us  in  a notice  appended  to  that  of  the  sheriff, 
but  doubtless  some  things,  that  would  have  been  of 
historical  interest  were  burned  in  this  fire  as  well  as 
in  that  of  1785.  No  description  of  this  historic  Court 
House  has  been  found.  References  to  it  in  surveys 
etc.,  show,  however,  that  it  was  built  of  stone  or  brick, 
had  a steeple  and  was  probably  not  much  smaller  in 
size  than  the  building  which  succeeded  it.  Maps  made 
during  its  existence  seem  to  show  that  it  covered 
the  whole  space  from  Alain  to  Lbiion  Streets,  f See 
]ip.  65  and  71.  and  also  cut.  p.  78.) 

A^ery  soon  after  the  fire  communications  began  to 
ajipear  in  the  Poughkeepsie  Journal  in  favor  of  rebuild- 
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ing  in  a new  location.  Levi  McKeen,  who  owned  a 
large  farm  north  of  Main  Street,  ofifered  ground 
for  the  building  free  of  charge,  and  it  was  stated  that 
the  old  site  on  Market  Street  conld  be  sold  for  $5,000, 
saving  that  amount  to  the  county.  Possibly  some  one 
unearthed  the  old  \^an  den  Bogart  lease,  providing  that 
the  ]>ropertv  should  revert  to  that  family  if  used  for 
any  other  i>iirpose  than  that  for  which  it  was  granted, 
but  more  probably  ])ublic  convenience  determined  the 
decision  to  rebuild  on  the  old  site.  At  any  rate  the 


originally  covered  with  stucco,  but  have  seen  no  record 
showing  when  the  change  was  made. 

The;  Vill.\ge  Stre:ets. 

The  Levi  Ale  Keen  mentioned  above,  lived  in  a 
house  a part  of  which,  at  least,  stood  until  a few  years 
ago  incorporated  in  the  Cottage  Hill  School  buildings. 
It  was  ])erhaps  originally  the  Bodewein  Lacount  place 
shown  on  the  1770  map,  and  the  lane  leading  to  it  be- 
came Garden  Street,  and  was  so  named  apparently  be- 


T/u’  Court  House  and  0/d  "Laujers'  Row."  Photograph  taken  about  iS/o. 


supervisors  did  so  decide  and  the  Court  House  which 
stood  for  almost  one  hundred  years  (until  1903)  was 
built  in  1809.  The  little  building  for  the  surrogate  on 
the  corner  of  Lnion  Street,  was  erected  much  later, 
apparently  in  1847,  and  the  separate  jail  not  until 
i860.  Dungeons  of  the  grim  old  type,  characteristic  of 
the  days  when  the  comfort  and  health  of  criminals 
were  not  considered  worthy  of  thought,  were  provided 
in  the  cellar  for  the  worst  offenders.  I have  been 
told  that  the  stone  walls  of  the  Court  House  were  not 


cause  it  led  to  Levi  McKeen’s  garden  gate  not  far 
north  of  Mill  Street. 

Occasionally  one  gets  from  the  records  of  the 
trustees  a little  picture  of  one  of  the  old  streets.  Un- 
der date  of  Nov.  2nd,  1803,  the  trustees  resolved, 
“That  James  Aloore  be  allowed  the  sum  of  four  Dol- 
lars to  level  and  gravel  so  much  of  the  old  Dutch 
Cemetery  as  lies  between  the  fence  of  the  said  ceme- 
tery and  the  ditch  of  the  turnpike.”  Main  Street 
had  recently  been  worked  by  the  Dutchess  Turnpike 
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Company  from  the  Court  House  east,  and  there  were 
deep  ditches  on  each  side.  The  same  conditions  pre- 
vailed in  all  the  other  streets  and  very  little  grading 
had  been  done  except  to  make  the  water  run  through 
the  ditches.  The  resolution  quoted  seems  to  indicate 
also  the  first  sidewalk  improvement  on  the  south  side 
of  Main  Street.  Poughkeepsie  was  undoubtedly  a 
very  muddy  little  village  in  wet  weather,  but  im- 
provements were  coming.  For  the  present — the  early 
part  of  the  period  before  the  War  of  1812 — the  chief 
business  was  laying  out  new  streets,  especially  in  the 
region  west  of  the  Post  Road  where  they  were  demand- 
ed by  the  development  of  the  river  trade.  The  town 
(not  the  village)  road  commissioners  had  charge  of 
this  matter,  and  were  particularly  active  in  the  year 

1800.  On  the  6th  of  May  in  that  year  they  extended 
Main  Street  to  the  river,  “at  or  near  the  place  Com- 
monly called  the  Caul  rock  landing,”  wdiich  had  be- 
come too  important  to  tolerate  longer  the  winding  ap- 
proach from  Mill  Street.  The  old  road  was  straighten- 
ed out  and  extended  south  to  the  “road  leading  from 
the  court  house  to  Everson’s  store”  (Union  Street)  and 
became  Clover  Street.  Montgomery  Street  was  ex- 
tended westward  “to  the  Road  of  Richard  Davis” 
(Pine  Street)  as  a part  of  another  road  to  the  river, 
following  the  lines  somewhat  of  Lincoln  Avenue, 
Columbia  and  Prospect  Streets,  to  John  Reed’s  land- 
ing near  Ship-Yard  Point  (Fox’s).  Prospect,  Living- 
ston, Fayette,  Commerce  and  Navigation  Streets  had 
been  mapped  in  the  same  year  in  a partition  of  the 
“Shipyard  Property”^  among  the  heirs  of  Henry  Liv- 
ingston who  died  in  1799.  These  streets  were  all 
soon  afterwards  accepted  by  the  commissioners 
though  some  with  changed  names.  Navigation  Street 
is  several  times  mentioned  in  later  surveys  and  was 
intended  to  run  along  the  water  front.  Washington 
Street  became  Jefferson,  and  Commerce  Street  was 
mapped  about  where  the  present  Columbia  is.  There 
was  of  course  an  old  road  leading  to  the  ship-yard  and 
Reade’s  landing,  but  the  rest  remained  “paper  streets” 
for  a considerable  number  of  years.  The  first  village 
ordinance^  naming  the  streets  was  passed  Nov.  6th, 

1801,  giving  Market,  Main,  Washington,  Academy, 

1 Papers  in  County  Clerk's  Office.  The  commissioners  for 
this  division  were  Thomas  Mitchell,  Archibald  Stewart  and 
John  Mott,  appointed  on  petition  of  Gilbert  Livingston,  John 
H.  Livingston,  Henry  Livingston,  Robert  H.  Livingston,  Ge- 
rardus Dyckink,  Melancthon  L.  Wolsey,  Jonas  Platt,  Paul 
Schenck,  Smith  Thompson  and  Cornelius  Van  Kleeck,  (the 
last  two' assigns  of  Beekman  Livingston,  deceased), 

2por  this  ordinance  in  full  see  Appendix.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  Columbia  Street  extended  from  Reade’s  landing 
northeasterly  to  Jefferson.  It  included  the  road  to  the  Pough- 
keepsie Yacht  Club  and  a part  of  Prospect  which  was  not 
named  in  the  ordinance. 


Cannon,  Church,  Mill,  Lmion,  Pine,  Livingston,  Jef- 
ferson, Columbia,  Clover,  Bridge,  and  Montgomery 
their  present  names. 

On  March  iith,  1803,  the  commissioners  laid  out 
Water  Street,  from  Union  “to  the  Creek  opposite 
the  South  west  corner  of  Martin  Hoffman  & Co. 
Lower  Grist  Mill,”  and  in  May  it  was  extended  south- 
ward to  “the  Road  leading  to  Winans  shipyard,”  and 
Jefferson  Street  was  extended  across  Fayette  to  Liv- 
ingston. August  23d,  1806,  Mill  Street  was  extended 
east  of  Washington  “to  the  publick  road  that  leads 
from  the  turnpike  by  the  Mill  of  the  said  Gerardus 
Smith"  (Smith  Street),  and  Hamilton  was  extended 
north  to  meet  it.  By  an  ordinance  passed  Sept.  i6th, 
1806,  Laurel,  Tulip,  Hamilton,  Smith,  Water,  John, 
Cherry,  Mechanic  and  Garden  Streets  were  named. 

Before  this  the  improvement  of  the  roads  leading 
into  Poughkeepsie  as  turnpikes  had  begun.  The 
Dutchess  turnpike  was  surveyed  in  1802  by  John 
Beadle,  father  of  the  late  Dr.  Beadle,  who  formerly 
owned  the  Tower  place  on  the  north  road,  and  in  May 
of  that  year  advertisements  appeared  in  the  Pough- 
keepsie papers,  the  Journal  and  Political  Ba- 
rometer, asking  for  subscriptions  to  the  stock, 
the  commissioners  named  being  William  Emott, 
Poughkeepsie  ; Robert  Abbott,  Pleasant  V alley  ; Zach- 
eus  Newcomb  and  Timothv  Beadle,  Clinton  ; Rufus 
Peck,  Amenia ; William  Thorn,  Washington ; Isaac 
Smith,  Amenia,  and  Joseph  Balding,  Pawlings.  The 
road  was  surveyed  from  “the  North  East  corner  of  the 
Court  House”  and  the  courses  show  much  of  interest 
about  the  old  village. 

From  the  survey  of  dutchess  turnpike. 

Map  29  A,  Filed  Aug.  31,  1804. 

“Said  road  is  in  every  place  laid  out  four  rods 
wide  To  wit;  Beginning  on  the  southern  side  of  sd 
road,  at  the  North  East  corner  of  the  Court  House, 
thence : 

D.  C.  L. 

n8ie  0 .35  to  the  East  Side  of  the  Court  House 
yard  Main  Street 

S63E  3 70  to  the  Northwest  Corner  of  M.  Bos- 
worth  the  Baker. 

S53E  II  00  to  the  West  Side  of  Acadamia  Street. 
S30W  o 20  along  the  West  Side  of  Said  Academy 
Street. 

S63E  9 25  to  a fast  stone  marked  near  the  house 
of  William  Emott,  Esq.  From  thence  re- 
turned to  the  place  of  Beginning. 

N34E  I 25  to  the  South  west  post  of  Hotel. 

S64E  o 81  to  the  South  east  post  of  the  hotel. 

S60E  6 06  to  spot  in  Col.  Talmadge's  door  yard 
found  nearly  west  of  the  South  west  cor- 
ner. 

S52E  I 63  To  the  south  east  part  of  Stephen 
Dorinda’s  Sitting  post. 
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S79E  7 25  Opposite  the  South  East  Corner  of 
Smith  Thompson  esq,  9 links  from  said 
house. 

S30W  o 20  to  the  South  side  of  a locust  tree  op- 
posite said  house. 

S62E  6 00  opposite  the  East  end  of  Francis  Le- 
Roy’s  house  seven  links  from  said  house. 

S66E  4 25  to  the  South  west  Corner  of  the  House 
of  John  Sayr. 

S73E  2 47  opposite  the  East  end  of  the  House  of 
Moses  Yelverton. 

N82E  5 25  to  a stone  marked  with  X near  the 
House  occupied  by  Jared  Sloan. 

S63E  12  90  to  a notch  in  the  west  fence  of  Stephen 
Harris  Garden. 

S67E  I 65  to  a Hub  in  the  Ground  near  the  east 
end  of  a House  of  Francis  Pells. 

S57E  13  75  Over  the  Old  Road  on  the  Land  of 
Richard  Everet  to  a black  ash  tree  on  the 
north  loze  (?)  of  the  Road. 

S58E  16  16  Over  the  Old  Road  on  the  land  of 
Temperance  Cook  to  a stake  in  peter 
Deremer’s  Land  East  of  his  house  and 
north  of  the  Old  Road. 

S72E  34  80  Over  the  Land  of  William  Arnold 
Leonard  Lewis  and  John  Copeman  to  a 
stake  near  his  oven  south  west  of  his 
house. 

The  hotel  referred  to  in  the  beginning  of  this  sur- 
vey is  said  to  have  been  built  in  1797,  on  the  site  of 


Court  House  and  Hotel,  as  drawn  on  the  Map  of  the  Dutchess 
Turnpike,  1804. 


the  later  Poughkeepsie  Hotel.  This  final  survey  of 
the  road  with  its  branches  to  Dover  and  Sharon,  was 


filed  in  1804,  after  the  work  of  improvement  had  be- 
gun. The  road  seems  to  have  been  completed  in  1805, 
when  the  company  advertised  for  persons  to  keep  it  in 
repair.  Not  long  afterwards  stages  were  run  from 
Poughkeepsie  to  Litchfield,  Conn.,  and  provided  a 
great  stimulus  to  travel  and  trade.  A year  or  two 
later  the  Post  Road  was  resurveyed,  relocated  in  sev- 
eral places,  and  became  the  Highland  Turnpike.  Its 
charter  was  repealed  in  1833  but  the  Dutchess  Turn- 
pike continued  to  collect  tolls  until  1888,  when  the 
last  toll-gate,  at  what  is  now  called  Arlington,  was 
abandoned.  The  “Beekmans  and  Pawling  Turnpike” 
is  first  mentioned  in  1811,  and  probably  the  Manchester 
Road  from  Poughkeepsie  was  built  as  a part  of  it. 

Cannon  Street  was  extended  east  to  Hamilton  in 
1807,  from  the  “Dwelling  House  of  Andrew  Billings” 
(the  Thomas  House  still  standing)  across  the  lands 
of  Rev.  Cornelius  Brower  and  William  Emott,  Esq. 
The  survey  of  the  south  side  of  the  street  passed 
“along  the  north  side  of  the  parsonage  house  so-called 
belonging  to  the  Episcopal  Church”  (see  page  68) 
which  is  also  mentioned  as  “now  occupied  by  the 
Reverend  Benjamin  Bulkley.”  Major  Andrew  Bill- 
ings in  1790  and  1799  lived  on  the  corner  of  Main 
Street,  so  the  Billings  (Thomas)  house  on  the  corner 
of  Cannon  Street  must  have  been  built  between  1799 
and  1807.  Tradition  says  it  was  built  for  Cornelia 
Billings  soon  after  her  marriage  to  Randall  S.  Street, 
formerly  of  Catskill,  in  1802.  There  is  still  a window 
pane  in  the  house  on  which  “Cornelia  Street”  has  been 
scratched  with  a diamond.  This  was  probably  the 
work  of  one  of  Randall  S.  Street’s  children,  of  whom 
there  were  ten.  They  included  William  I.  Street, 
Mrs.  Levi  P.  Morton’s  father,  who  afterwards  lived 
in  the  Episcopal  parsonage  house,  and  Alfred  Billings 
Street,  well  known  as  a historical  writer  and  as  State 
librarian.  Major  Billings  is  said  to  have  lived,  dur- 
the  last  years  of  his  life  in  the  little  white  house 
(now  the  property  of  Charles  Kirchner)  near  the  cor- 
ner of  Church  Street. 

North  Street  (Parker  Avenue)  was  surveyed  and 
laid  out  by  the  commissioners  as  a private  road  in 
November,  1807,  “from  near  the  house  of  Richard  Val- 
entine” (on  the  Creek  road?)  over  lands  of  Valen- 
tine, of  Levi  McKeen,  Thomas  Nelson,  Thomas  Bay- 
eaux  and  George  Parker,  joining  the  “turnpike  road 
lately  surveyed”  near  Parker’s  house  and  twenty-one 
links  from  “the  east  side  of  the  present  post  road.” 
In  October.  1806,  a street  was  surveyed  from  Mill  to 
Main  on  the  division  line  “between  the  heirs  of  Baltus 
Van  Kleeck  and  John  E.  Pells.”  This  was  first  called 
Division  Street,  but  was  afterwards  (1814)  relocated 
as  an  extension  of  Bridge  Street  on  petition  of  James 
Slater,  George  Booth,  George  P.  Oakley,  James  Rey- 


GEORGE  B.  EVERTSON. 

Frcm  poiirait  in  possession  of  his  granddaughter , Mrs.  E.  G.  Putnam. 
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Holds,  Oliver  Holden,  James  Wilson,  John  Armstrong, 
Richard  Booth,  E.  W.  A.  Bailey,  Martin  Hoffman, 
Robert  Hoffman  and  David  Phillips.  It  seems  not  to 
have  been  opened  until  1819  and  Bridge  Street  north 
of  Mill  was  altered  in  1822  to  make  the  ends  of  the 
two  streets  come  together.  The  petitioners  mentioned 
above  asked  also  for  a straightening  of  Mill  Street 
and  the  .survey  for  this  reads,  “Beginning  at  a point 
six  feet  north  of  the  northeast  corner  of  the  Old 
Stone  House  on  the  south  side  of  Mill  Street  for- 
merly belonging  to  Baltus  Van  Kleeck,  deceased,  now 
belonging  to  * * * Margaret  Vassar  * * * through 
the  lands  of  said  Margaret  Wssar  and  James  Vassar 
(after  crossing  Vassar  Street),  John  E.  Pells  (after 
crossing  Division  Street)  and  Thomas  Bayeaux,”  to 
a point  near  the  northeast  corner  of  Thomas  Bay- 
eaux’s  old  cooper  shop.  This  survey  shows  the  loca- 
tion of  the  old  Van  Kleeck  house,  the  Margaret  Vassar 
mentioned  being  the  mother  of  the  late  Matthew 
Vassar,  Jr.  (1809),  and  John  Guy  Vassar  (1811), 
who  were  born  in  the  house.  Her  husband,  then 
recently  deceased,  was  John  Guy  Wssar,  a brother 
of  the  founder  of  Vassar  College.  At  a subsequent 
widening  and  straightening  of  Mill  Street,  during  the 
boom  times  of  1836,  the  line  was  run  through  the 
famous  old  house,  which  was  then  sacrificed  to  the 
demon  of  improvement. 

Perry  Street  was  put  through  from  Main  to  Union 
in  1814,  and  Front  Street,  called  at  first  Navigation 
Street,  and  part  of  the  plan  before  mentioned  and 
already  partly  mapped  for  a street  along  the  whole 
water  front,  was  surveyed  from  opposite  the  house  of 
James  Reynolds  (a  frame  house,  probably  not  the 
one  still  standing)  on  Mill  Street  to  Union  Street. 
From  Mill  to  Main  Street  it  ran  through  the  lands  of 
George  P.  Oakley,  James  Slater,  William  Davis  and 
Stephen  Pardee.  The  survey  south  from  Main 
Street  began  "at  the  northwest  corner  of  Cornelius 
Simpson’s  house,  exclusive  of  the  piazza.’’  This 
house  is  still  standing. 

From  all  this  it  is  evident  that  the  development 
of  the  town  was  at  this  period  mostly  in  the  territor)- 
between  the  Post  road  and  the  river.  The  division 
of  several  farms  facilitated  this  growth.  Divisions  of 
the  Van  Kleeck  and  Livingston  properties  in  1800 
have  already  been  noted.  In  1804  the  property  of 
James  Winans^  at  the  lower  landing,  was  divided 
among  his  heirs  and  mapped  into  lots  and  streets. 

iThe  property  was  left  by  James  Winans,  the  elder,  to 
his  grandchildren  (children  of  James  and  Joanna  Winans), 
who  were  "John  Winans,  James  J.  Winans,  David  Winans, 
Stephen  Winans,  Catalina  Winans,  Sarah  Sprague,  Mary 
Darrow,  Elizabeth  Reynolds,  and  Joanna  Winans,  the 
younger.”’ 


Some  of  these  streets,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the 
ground  ( in  the  neighborhood  of  Adriance,  Platt  & 
Co.’s  factory)  have  never  been  opened.  Tulip  Street 
was  laid  out  from  Union  Street  south,  apparently  as 
a result  of  the  Winans  division,  and  in  1812  Prospect 
Street  was  extended  to  meet  it.  At  the  close  of  the 
War  of  1812  the  frame  work  of  Poughkeepsie  was 
constructed,  and  after  a charter  amendment,  passed 
May  26th,  1812,  paving  and  grading  were  begun. 

The  first  paving  notice  published  in  the  Journal  is 
dated  August  iith,  1812,  and  calls  for  “a  meeting  of 
the  owners  of  lots  fronting  on  that  part  of  Main 
Street  extending  from  the  east  line  of  the  parsonage 
lot  now  in  the  occupation  of  the  Rev.  Cornelius  C. 
Cuvier,  to  the  east  line  of  the  lot  occupied  by  John 
Brush,  Esq.”  At  the  meeting  which  was  held  Septem- 
ber loth  there  were  not  enough  votes  to  carry  the 
whole  section,  but  there  was  a majority  (for  names 
of  voters  see  Appendix)  in  favor  of  paving  from  Mar- 
ket to  Academy  Streets,  and  the  trustees  accordingly 
entered  into  contract  with  Lewis  Relay  on  October 
1st  for  the  work.  It  was  not  until  18x4  that  a majority 
could  be  obtained  for  extending  the  pavement  to 
Washington  Street,  and  in  the  same  year  Cannon 
Street  was  paved  to  Academy.  Market  Street,  on 
the  other  hand,  fought  shy  of  paving  assessments 
through  meeting  after  meeting  until  the  business  de- 
pression which  followed  the  war  put  a stop  to  what 
may  be  called  the  early  cobblestone  era. 

River  Industries  and  Freighting. 

During  this  period  the  freighting  industry  in 
sailing  vessels  reached  the  top  of  its  climax  and  the 
steamboat  made  a beginning.  Spafford’s  Gaccffecr, 
published  in  1813,  mentions  the  “five  serpentine  roads” 
leading  to  the  landings  in  Poughkeepsie,  and  says 
the  trade  is  very  extensive,  requiring  eight  large  sloops 
sailing  weekly  to  New  York.  That  vessels  sometimes 
sailed  to  much  more  distant  ports  is  shown  by  such 
advertisements  as  the  following: 

For  Boston  and  Passamaouaddy. 

The  new  Schooner  Jane  Barnes,  Allen  Ward- 
well,  Master.  For  freight  or  passage  apply  at 
the  store  of 

G.  B.  Everson.  1 

June  30,  1806. 

George  B.  Everson,  or  Evertson,  owned  the 
storehouse  and  landing  at  the  foot  of  Union  Street, 
as  we  have  seen.  In  1806  he  purchased  of  John 
(Murray  the  handsome  house  on  Cannon  Street,  men- 

iSee  Appenilix  for  historical  Sketch  of  the  Evertson 
family. 
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tioned  in  the  last  chapter  as  owned  by  Governor 
George  Clinton.  He  probably  enlarged  the  house, 
which  he  occupied  until  his  failure  in  1827,  when 
George  P.  Oakley,  as  trustee,  sold  it  to  N.  P.  Tall- 
madge.  In  1835  Tallmadge  sold  to  Anthony  Rutgers 
and  he  in  turn  to  Walter  Cunningham  in  1839.  Soon 
after  this  Cunningham  failed,  as  will  appear  in  the 
next  chapter,  and  in  1841  the  house  came  into  the 
possession  of  Henry  Swift,  a prominent  lawyer.  It 
has  since  been  known  as  the  Swift  house,  and  is  now 
owned  and  occupied  by  Henry  Swift’s  granddaugh- 
ter. Evertsbn  at  the  time  of  his  failure  owned  nearly 
the  whole  block  between  Cannon  and  Church  Streets. 
He  sold  the  Union  Landing  property  before  1815,  at 
which  time  he  was  one  of  the  five  largest  taxpayers 
in  the  town  of  Poughkeepsie,  with  an  assessment  of 
$33,600.  The  others  were  William  Davis,  $105,- 
000 ; Valentine  Baker,  $40,750 ; Henry  Davis,  $30,- 
000,  and  Levi  McKeen,  $25,000.  Of  these  the  first 
and  third  made  much  of  their  money  in  freight- 
ing. William  Davis,  or  Davies^  came  to  Poughkeepsie 
before  1800  and  bought  considerable  property  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  village,  including  the  Kaal  Rock 
Landing,  which  he  greatly  extended  and  rebuilt,  fill- 
ing in  a section  of  the  water  front.  This  became 
Main  Street  Landing  when  the  street  was  opened 
through,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  sold  to  Samuel  Pine 
and  then  to  Stephen  Pardee  soon  afterwards. 
Henry  Davis  was  a son  of  the  Richard  Davis 
who  founded  the  Lower  Landing.  Martin  Hoffman 
& Co.  were  assessed  $15,000  on  a farm.  Mills  and 
landing  (foot  of  Mill  Street)  in  1815;  Joseph  Llarris 
& Co.  $12,500  on  the  Union  Landing,  Stephen  Par- 
dee $3,500  on  the  dock  and  store  house,  foot  of  Main 
Street,  John  Pearce  on  store  and  landing,  $6,000,  and 
Thomas  Sweet  on  houses,  store  and  dock,  $5,000. 

ift  is  difficult  to  tell  whether  there  were  two  men,  a 
William  Davies  and  a William  Davis,  in  Poughkeepsie,  or 
whether  William  Davies,  the  father  of  Thomas  L,,  allowed 
his  name  to  be  spelled  both  ways.  The  family,  at  any  rate, 
was  distinct  from  that  of  Richard  Davis,  who  with  his 
brother  John,  settled  in  Poughkeepsie  before  the  Revolu- 
tion. John  apparently  left  no  children^  but  Richard,  who 
died  July  24,  1814,  left  three  sons,  Richard,  Henry  and 
Leonard,  and  one  daughter,  also  grandchildren  by  another 
daughter,  as  shown  by  his  will.  As  to  the  Davies  family, 
in  the  first  deed  indexed  William  Davies,  May  8,  1798,  Lib. 
15.  P-  273,  the  grantee  is  described  as  “William  Davis  of 
Sharon  in  the  State  of  Connecticut  Gentleman,”  and  the 
name  is  spelled  Davis  throughout.  The  property  conveyed 
was  on  Main  Street.  A second  deed,  April  9,  1798,  from 
Catherine  Lester^  conveyed  the  sixty  acres  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  village,  fronting  on  the  river,  which  descended  to 
William  A.  Davies.  I find  a William  Davis  mentioned 
December  i,  1802,  as  executor  of  the  estate  of  Solomon 
Sutherland  and  a William  Davies  mentioned  in  a foreclosure 
notice  in  June  of  the  same  year. 


One  of  the  last  mentioned  may  have  been  at  Barnegat, 
John  Drake,  Jr.,  was  assessed  $9,550  on  docks,  store 
and  thirty  acres  of  land,  doubtless  at  what  is  now 
New  Hamburgh,  then  called  Wappingers  Creek,  or 
Wappingers  Landing. 

Fulton’s  first  steamboat,  the  Clermont,  passed 
Poughkeepsie  going  north,  August  17th,  1807,  to  the 
great  wonderment  of  the  people.  In  1808  an  adver- 
tisement was  printed  in  the  leading  papers  along  the 
river,  stating  that  “The  steamboat  will  leave  New 
York  every  Saturday  afternoon  exactly  at  6 o’clock 
and  will  pass  * * * Newburg  7 o’clock  Sunday 
morning,  Poughkeepsie  1 1 o’clock  Sunday  morning,” 
etc.  It  adds  that  “As  the  time  at  which  the  boat  may 
arrive  may  vary  an  hour,  more  or  less,  according  to 
the  advantage  of  wind  and  tide,  those  who  wish  to 
come  on  board  will  see  the  necessity  of  being  on 
the  spot  an  hour  before  the  time.”  The  fare  from 
New  York  to  Poughkeepsie  was  given  as  $3.50 — 
some  advertisements^  make  it  $4.00 — and  it  was  not 
reduced  until  1824,  when  the  courts  overthrew  the 
monopoly  which  had  been  granted  to  Fulton  & Liv- 
ingston. An  advertisement  dated  April  i,  1811,  in 
the  Poughkeepsie  Journal,  informs  the  public  “that 
the  North  River  Steam  Boat  will  leave  New  York  on 
Tuesday  evening  at  precisely  5 o’clock  and  arrive  at 
Poughkeepsie  on  or  about  10  o’clock  Wednesday 
morning.”  The  time  had  therefore  not  been  reduced 
during  the  three  years.  At  first  the  steam.boats  did 
not  make  landings  at  Poughkeepsie,  but  had  begun  to 
do  so  in  1811,  as  indicated  by  the  following  words 
from  an  advertisement  in  the  Republican  Herald  for 
November  27 : “The  steamboat  will  come  to  the  dock, 
so  that  passengers  can  step  on  board  without  being 
exposed  in  a small  boat,  except  when  the  wind  will 
not  permit ; in  which  case  will  be  prepared  for  the 
reception  of  passengers.”  In  1813  George  Crawford 
advertised  a hotel  at  the  foot  of  Main  Street,  together 
with  the  landing  of  the  steamboats  Paragon,  Car  of 
Neptune  and  North  River,  three  boats  a week  each 
way.  Stephen  Schofield  also  advertised  an  “Authoriz- 
ed Steamboat  House”  in  the  same  locality  in  the  same 
year. 

In  1814  Poughkeepsie  became  a steamboat  terminal, 
and  appears  to  have  been  the  first  town  so  honored 
between  New  York  and  Albany  (see  Morrison’s 
“History  of  American  Steam  Navigation.”  page  155)- 
The  Fire  Fly,  the  smallest  of  the  Fulton  & Living- 
ston fleet,  was  the  first  Poughkeepsie  boat  and  was 
first  advertised  March  26th  to  make  two  trips  a week. 
On  June  13th  “The  proprietors  of  the  steamboat  Fire 
Fly,  anxious  to  accommodate  the  public  as  far  as 

iSee  Bacon’s  Hudson,  p.  28. 
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in  their  power,”  announced  in  the  Journal  that  the 
boat  would  rnn  three  times  a week,  Tuesdays,  Thurs- 
days and  Saturdays  from  New  York,  at  8 o’clock  in 
the  morning,  and  Wednesdays,  Fridays  and  Sundays 
from  Poughkeepsie,  at  the  same  hour.  "Her  station 
in  Poughkeepsie  will  be  Pardee’s  dock,  at  the  foot 
of  Main  street.” 

Main  Street  Landing  grew  in  importance  with  the 
growth  of  steamboat  travel,  but  the  centers  of  freight- 
ing continued  at  the  Upper,  Lower  and  Lhiion  Land- 
ings for  many  years  and  steamboats  were  not  a strong 
factor  in  business  until  after  the  War  of  1812.  At  the 
Lower  Landing  (Pine  Street)  an  important  group  of 
industries  began  to  grow  early  in  the  century.  Win- 
ans’s  ship-yard,  afterwards  Darrow’s,  built  sloops  and 
schooners,  and  Zadock  Southwick’s  tannery,  estab- 
lished in  1807,  soon  obtained  a large  business.  There 
was  also  a mill  in  this  neighborhood,  run  by  power 
from  the  small  streams  that  converged  there.  Near 


The  Winans  House,  built  about  1808. 

(Long  occupied  by  the  Southwick  Family.) 

the  L^nion  Landing  a pottery  had  been  established 
before  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  rela- 
tive importance  of  the  landings  in  the  freighting  busi- 
ness changed  from  time  to  time,  but  the  Tapper  Land- 
ing soon  became  the  most  important  of  all,  on  account 
of  the  water  power  afforded  by  the  Fall  Kill  and  the 
increasing  importance  of  the  ferry.  By  1800,  or  soon 
afterwards,  there  were  two  mills  in  the  neighborhood, 
a general  store  and  probably  two  freighting  firms. 
The  Hoffmans,  as  we  have  seen,  were  there  before 
the  Revolution,  then  Robert  L.  Livingston  of  Cler- 
mont came  into  possession  of  a mill  and  landing  there. 
By  deed  dated  April  ist,  1800,  he  sold  to  Martin  Hoff- 
man, Isaac  Hoffman  and  Robert  Floffman,  “of  the 
town  of  Poughkeepsie,”  property  “including  dock  and 
storehouse  known  as  Poughkeepsie  Copper  Landing.” 
A blacksmith  shop  and  a dwelling  house,  “now  pos- 
session of  John  Starr  and  Joseph  Bowman,”  are  also 
included. 


The  Oakle}'  family  became  interested  in  the  indus- 
tries at  the  Upper  Landing  soon  after  1800,  when 
Jesse  Oakley  moved  into  Poughkeepsie  from  Beek- 
man.  George  Peters  Oakley,  Thomas  Jefferson  Oak- 
ley and  John  Oakley  were  his  sons.  Jesse  (Jakley  & 
Son  had  been  in  business  since  April  17th,  1802,  “two 
doors  west  of  the  hay  scales”  (the  hay  scales  at  one 
time  stood  on  the  site  of  the  Phoenix  Hose  Co.'s 
house),  but  dissolved  partnership  September  30,  1807, 
and  on  the  same  date  George  P.  Oakley  advertised  the 
formation  of  a partnership  with  Martin,  Robert  FL, 
Isaac  H.,  and  Abraham  Hoft'man,  “in  storing, 
freighting,  ferrying,  &c.,”  at  the  Upper  Landing.  The 
firm  name  was  George  P.  Oakley  & Co.  On  the 
same  date  also  Martin  Floffman  & Co.  advertised  to 
pay  cash  for  rye  and  wheat  at  their  “new  mill.”  This 
mill  was  probably  the  upper  mill.  In  a deed  of  prop- 
erty from  Martin.  Robert,  Isaac  and  Abraham  Hoff- 
man to  George  P.  Oakley  September  i6th,  1807,  a 
new  mill,  an  old  mill,  and  a plaster  mill  are  men- 
tioned. James  Reynolds,  referred  to  in  a deed  from 
the  Hoffmans  and  Oakley,  in  1810,  as  “of  the  village 
of  Poughkeepsie,  shipcarpenter,"  was  probably  there 
before  that  time  and  soon  afterwards  entered  into 
partnership  with  Aaron  Innis  in  the  freighting  busi- 
ness. All  of  these  old  LIpper  Landing  families  were 
in  partnerships  with  each  other  at  various  times  and 
property  was  transferred  back  and  forth  among  them. 
By  1815  there  were  two  grist  mills,  a plaster  mill,  a 
saw  mill  and  a nail  factor}",  all  using  water  power 
from  the  Fall  Kill.  The  old  Arnold  chair  factory 
building  was  built  for  a nail  factory  about  this  time, 
by  George  P.  Oakley,  who  also  built  the  large  house, 
now  generally  known  as  the  William  C.  Arnold  house. 
It  appears,  however,  that  there  was  a still  earlier  nail 
factory  in  the  same  neighborhood,  for  June  nth, 
1805,  Voice  Hinckley  and  Frederick  Pennoyer  adver- 
tised cut  nails  for  sale  “at  the  house  of  V.  Hinckley 
in  Market  Street,  or  at  their  Nail  Manufactory,  at 
Hoffman’s  Landing.”  V.  Hinckley’s  house  was  also 
advertised  as  a tavern,  known  as  “The  Foul  Anchor,” 
and  situated  about  midway  between  Cannon  and 
Church  Streets,  on  the  east  side  of  Market. 

Other  Manueacturing  Industries. 

Only  a little  way  up  the  Fall  Kill  was  the  impor- 
tant woolen  factory  of  George  Booth,  who  built  what 
was  afterwards  called  Pelton's  Pond,  and  is  said  to 
have  brought  from  England  the  first  wool  carding 
machinery  ever  used  in  this  country.  An  advertise- 
ment in  the  Political  Barometer,  May  14th,  1803, 
states  that  “The  works  are  erected  near  the  bridge 
on  the  road  leading  to  Hoffman’s  Landing.”  July  3rd 
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of  the  same  year  Mr.  Booth  informed  his  patrons  that 
“he  is  now  erecting  machines  at  Wappings  Creek  near 
Mr.  Meiser's  Mill  and  will  be  ready  to  receive  wool 
about  the  middle  of  this  month.”  When  the  embargo 
and  the  War  of  1812  put  a stop  to  all  foreign  importa- 
tion the  factory  in  Poughkeepsie  was  much  enlarged 
to  manufacture  a considerable  line  of  finished  woolen 
goods.  Mr.  Booth  received  first  prize  at  the  State  fair 


The  George  Booth  House. 


in  1811  for  the  best  woolen  cloth  manufactured  in  the 
State.  His  residence,  in  which  his  son,  the  late  Oliver 
H.  Booth  was  born,  is  still  in  good  preservation,  op- 
posite St.  Peter's  Church.  His  second  wife  was  Maria 
A'assar,  a sister  of  Matthew  Vassar.  Some  of  the 
Booth  factory  buildings  remained  until  a recent 
period. 

Not  far  from  the  Booth  Mill  Pond,  and  also  using 
the  Fall  Kill  water  power,  was  a thriving  cotton  factory 
established  about  1811  by  David^  and  Benjamin 
Arnold.  This  was  called  The  Eagle  Factory  in  Janu- 
ary, 1815,  when  the  proprietors  advertised  to  “furnish 
cotton  yarn  for  fort}'  looms  during  the  season  which 
they  wish  to  put  out  to  weave  at  liberal  prices.”  Ap- 
parently at  this  time  the  factory  did  only  spinning. 
During  the  cold  winter  of  1812  it  is  said  that  cotton 
was  brought  to  Poughkeepsie  by  teams  overland  from 
the  South  at  a cost  of  60  cents  a pound.  The  building, 
partly  of  stone  and  partly  of  brick,  is  still  standing  at 
the  end  of  Charles  Street. 

Above  the  Arnold  factory  was  Parker's  grist  mill, 
built  in  1806  on  the  east  side  of  Washington  Street, 
and  still  further  up  stream  the  mills  at  Smith  Street, 
afterwards  known  as  The  Red  Mills. 

There  was  also  a cotton  factory  at  Manchester, 
established  by  Samuel  Slee.  Dec.  5th,  1814,  Benjamin 
Herrick  advertised  yarn  for  sale,  made  at  Slee’s 

iGrandfather  of  Ex-Mayor  Charles  N.  Arnold. — See  Ap- 
pendix. 


“Dutchess  Cotton  Manufactory”  and  asked  for  ten  or 
twelve  men  acquainted  with  weaving,  but  it  is  not 
clear  whether  these  men  were  to  be  employed  in  the 
factory  or  outside.  Spafford's  Gazctecr,  1813,  says 
there  were  50  looms  in  families,  in  the  town  of 
Poughkeepsie,  “which  produce  20,000  yards  yearly 
of  cloth  for  common  clothing.”  It  has  been  stated  that 
no  cotton  factory  in  the  United  States  is  known  to 
have  done  both  spinning  and  weaving  under  one  roof 
until  1813. 

Among  the  outlying  factories  was  a nail  factory 
established  at  Hyde  Park  as  early  as  1813  by  Hunting 
Sherrill  and  Henry  Miller,  and  Spafiford  gives  the 
names  of  a number  of  little  manufacturing  hamlets 
in  the  town  of  Poughkeepsie,  not  now  in  existence. 
He  says  there  were  fourteen  grain  mills  in  the  town, 
showing  that  the  County  then  raised  much  more  grain 
than  now.  Four,  or  possibly  five  of  these  mills  were 
in  the  village,  and  most  of  the  others  were  along  the 
Wappingers  or  Casper  Kills,  with  one,  still  in  exist- 
ence, at  the  mouth  of  the  Specken  Kill. 

The  first  iron  foundry  of  which  I have  found  any 
record  in  Poughkeepsie,  was  advertised  as  “now  com- 


The  Old  A mold  Cotto7i  Factory. 


pleted  and  ready  for  operation,”  Nov.  9th,  1814,  by 
David  Phillips  and  Seth  Howard,  who  called  it  the 
“Poughkeepsie  Hot  Air  Furnace.”  It  was  “near  the 
corner  of  Washington  and  Main  Streets  where  they 
intend  casting  iron  ware,  machinery,”  etc. 

A neighboring  Main  Street  industry  is  described 
in  the  following  advertisement : 

FOR  SALE  THAT  VALUABLE  TANNERY 

Belonging  to  the  subscriber,  in  the  village  of  Pough- 
keepsie. 

Situate  in  Main  Street,  a few  rods  west  of  the 
Market.  The  works  are  judiciously  arranged  and  suf- 
ficientlv  large  for  the  employment  of  a handsome  capi- 
tal.— The  buildings  are  large  and  convenient  forming 
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a square  on  the  north  and  west  sides  two  stories  high, 
and  one-hundred  and  thirty-four  feet  in  length  and  well 
calculated  for  the  accommodation  of  the  works,  all  in 
good  repair.  Between  one  and  two  thousand  skins 
may  be  taken  fresh  from  the  market  annually  at  a 
reasonable  rate,  and  hides  in  proportion.  Hudson’s 
river  running  within  half  a mile  will  always  supply 
any  quantity  of  liark.  The  above  works  being 
without  a rival  in  this  popidous  and  growing  town 
renders  the  situation  truly  enviable.  The  terms  will 
be  liberal  and  payments  made  easy — possession  given 
the  first  of  March  next,  and  if  not  then  sold  will  be 
rented.  The  advanced  age  of  the  subscriber  having 
induced  him  to  relinquish  the  business. 

Also  for  sale — Three  or  four  Building  Lots  ad- 
joining the  above  which  are  well  calculated  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  either  a Brewery,  Distillery,  Soapboil- 
ing & Chandlery,  or  Morocco  Manufactory,  there 
being  on  the  premises  a never  failing  spring  of  the 
best  water,  sufficient  to  supply  any  or  all  of  the  above 
branches  of  business.  Any  person  inclining  to  employ 
a capital  in  any  of  the  above  lucrative  branches  of 
business,  will  do  well  to  call  and  view 

Ebenkzkk  Badger. 

June  2,  1807. 

Badger's  tannery  is  shown  on  the  1799  map  at  the 
northwest  corner  of  Main  and  Washington  Streets. 
His  name  has  been  several  times  mentioned  in  preced- 
ing pages.  He  was  a prominent  citizen,  and  lived 
in  a pleasant  house,  surrounded  by  a garden  famous 
for  its  lilacs  and  other  flowers,  where  the  Cit}'  Hall 
now  stands.  The  tannery  passed  into  the  hands  of 
John  Gary  of  Troy,  and  a few  years  later  David  Bo\'d 
came  there  as  a boy  from  Amenia,  to  learn  the  trade. 
Mr.  Boyd  afterwards  purchased  the  tannery  and  lived 
in  a house  which  stood  on  what  is  now  the  corner  of 
'Washington  Street  and  Lafayette  Place.  This  house, 
in  which  his  son,  the  late  John  G.  Boyd  was  born,  is 
still  standing,  but  has  been  turned  half  around  to  face 
the  newer  street. 

The  Yassar  Brewery. 

The  reference  in  the  tannery  advertisement  to  a 
spring  and  site  for  a brewery  indicates  the  source  of 
water  supply  for  the  Vassar  Brewery.  James  Vassar 
came  to  the  neighborhood  of  Poughkeepsie  before 
1798  from  England,  and  on  January  4th,  1803,  inserted 
an  advertisment  in  the  Political  Barometer  stating  that 
he  had  completed  his  brewery  and  was  ready  to  sup])l}' 
the  people  of  Poughkeepsie  with  ale,  etc.  The  location 
of  this  brewery  is  not  definitely  known.  It  may  have 
been  in  the  rear  of  the  old  Van  Kleeck  house,  or  it  ma\- 
have  been  on  the  site  of  the  later  A'assar  Street 
Brewery,  Mr,  \"assar  seems  to  have  been  doing  con- 
siderable business  in  1807  when  he  published  the  fol- 
lowing 


Notice. 

The  subscriber  wants  to  make  a contract  with  some 
person  who  will  agree  to  supply  him  with  three  thou- 
sand bushels  of  coals  annually  for  a number  of  years. 
All  kinds  of  hard  wood  burned  into  coals  will  answer 
his  purpose. 

James  Vassar. 

Poughkee])sie,  Aug.  18,  1807. 

A new  brewery,  according  to  Mr.  Lossing’s  “Vas- 
sar College  and  Its  Founder,’’  was  built  in  1809  in  Vas- 
sar Street.  This  was  burned  May  10th,  1811,  and  the 
fire  was  reported  as  follows  in  the  Journal  of  Wednes- 
day, May  15th: 

FIRE — .Lbout  one  o’clock  on  Saturday  last  the 
Brewery  of  Mess,  \ffissar  in  this  village  was  discover- 
ed to  be  on  fire.  The  alarm  was  immediately  given  and 
the  citizens  assembled  with  great  alacrity.  The  build- 
ings were  already  so  completely  enveloped  in  flames 
as  to  render  in  a measure  unavailing  the  utmost  exer- 
tions of  the  citizens  to  save  them.  A considerable 
(juantity  of  .\le  and  some  other  property  was  saved, 
but  the  buildings  were  entirely  consumed.  The  loss 
is  estimated  at  13  or  $14,000.  We  understand  the 
property  was  insured  for  $10,000. 

Mr.  Lossing  says  that  Mr.  Vassar  had  no  insur- 
ance, and  that  he  met  with  other  losses  of  property 
at  about  the  same  time,  in  addition  to  the  loss  of  his 
eldest  son,  John  Guy  Vassar,  who  in  attempting  to  save 
some  hops  at  the  bottom  of  a vat  among  the  ruins 
two  days  after  the  fire,  was  suffocated  by  carbonic 
acid  gas.  It  appears  probable,  however,  from  an  ad- 
vertisement dated  Dec.  4th.  1810,  of  the  dissolution  of 
the  partnership  of  James  Vassar  & Co.,  that  James 
X'assar  may  have  retired  from  the  brewing  business 
before  this  fire,  for  persons  having  open  accounts 
were  “requested  to  settle  them  with  John  G.  and  M. 
Affissar.”  James  Wssar  spent  his  last  years  on  a farm 
a little  north  of  the  village  and  his  second  son,  Mat- 
thew, made  a new  start.  According  to  the  accounts 
given  by  Lossing  and  others  he  sought  the  hel]i  of  his 
l)rother-in-law.  George  Booth,  who  loaned  him  money 
and  gave  him  the  use  of  his  dye  house  as  a temporary 
brewery.  Three  barrels  of  ale  were  made  at  a brew- 
ing and  Mr.  AHssar  carried  it  around  to  his  customers. 
Lie  then  rented  a basement  room  in  the  new  Court 
House  for  a saloon  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
to  introduce  oysters  to  Poughkeepsie.  In  January, 
1812,  the  business  was  advertised  under  the  firm  name 
of  “Al.  Vassar  & Co.,’’  but  with  no  indication  of  the 
name  of  Mr.  A'assar’.s  i)artner.  July  14th,  1813, 
Thomas  Purser  and  M.  AHssar  informed  the  public 
that  they  had  entered  into  jiartnershij)  “and  that  they 
are  now  rebuilding  the  Brewery  in  this  village,  * * 
which  they  inteml  to  have  in  ojieration  the  ensuing 
fall.’’  Mr.  Purser  was  an  Englishman  of  considerable 
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fortune  and  doubtless  furnished  the  capital,  but  did  not 
reinain  long  in  the  business,  for  on  June  loth,  1815, the 
Poughkeepsie  papers  contained  a notice  that  he  had 
sold  his  interest  to  J.  M.  and  N.  Conklin,  jun.  The 
\'assar  brewery  was  not  _\'et  making  any  fortunes  but 
it  was  on  the  road  to  prosperity, 

DKvEroi'iNG  A Business  Centre. 

Although  new  streets  were  laid  out  in  the  territory 
between  the  Post  Road  and  the  river,  that  section  re- 
mained open  fields  with  only  a few  straggling  houses 
along  the  the  older  roads  for  many  years,  while  on  the 
hill  the  village  was  growing  more  comjiact.  Soon 
after  1800  it  was  .settled  that  Main  Street  rather  than 
Market  would  become  the  chief  liusiness  street.  The 
former  was  gaining,  though  still  mostly  a residence 
street,  with  a garden  and  the  usual  village  group  of 
barns  and  sheds  about  each  house.  Gradually  the 
lower  floors  of  the  old  houses  were  converted  into 
shops  or  stores,  their  proprietors  living  in  the  upper 
stories  and  in  the  rear  rooms.  A few  of  these  old 
houses  remain  and  in  one  of  them  the  same  business  is 
carried  on  that  was  established  there  during  this  jieriod 
— the  business  of  DuBois  Brothers  at  321  Main  Street. 
An  advertisement  in  the  Poughkeepsie  Journal  in 
Xovember,  1814,  states  that  X.  Conklin  has  removed 
to  “the  store  lately  occupied  by  Paul  Schenck,  two 
doors  east  from  Jesse  ( )akley  in  INIain  Street."  A part 
t)f  the  ]iresent  building  was  evidentl}’  the  old  Schenck 
house,  built  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  business 
had  been  started  a few  years  earlier  by  Xkithan  and 
Mnlford  Conklin,  and  remained  in  the  partial  posses- 
sion of  their  descendants  until  Nathan  Trowbridge 
Boyd  retired  a few  }'ears  ago.  The  firm  became 
Conklin  & Bowne  ( James  Bowne)  in  the  30’s  and  then 
Bowne  and  Trowbridge  (Stephen  B.  Trowbridge  and 
afterwards  Nathan  Conklin  Trowbridge).  Several 
other  business  establishments  of  the  ])resent  date  from 
this  period  and  two  of  them  are  still  conducted  by  the 
same  family.  The  \ an  Kleeck  hat  business  is  the  old- 
est. It  was  founded  by  Tennis  A an  Kleeck  in  1799, 
and  in  1808  was  removed  to  a location  very  near  the 
])resent  as  showm  by  the  following  advertisement  in  the 
Journal : 

Teunis  Van  KlEEck. 

Informs  his  friends  and  the  ]ml)lic  that  he  has  re- 
moved his  Hat  Manufactory  to  the  house  formerlx 
occupied  by  X^icholas  Power,  four  doors  east  of  the 
Hotel. 

Poughkeepsie,  May,  2,  1808. 

The  hats  made  at  this  time  were  described  as  “Gen- 
tleman and  Ladies  Peaver,  Castor  and  Roram  Hats." 


This  establishment  in  July,  1853,  was  removed  ‘three 
doors  west,”  and  from  this  combination  of  advertise- 
ments we  are  able  to  determine  just  where  Nicholas 
Power  printed  the  Poughkeepsie  Journal  and  also 
where  the  Poughkeepsie  post  office  was  located. 

The  following  note  appended  to  an  advertisement 
of  a partnership  with  John  Field  tells  of  the  beginning 
of  a business  still  in  the  same  family,  though  not 
conducted  continuously  by  its  members. 

N.  P>.  George  Halliwell  presents  his  respects  to 
the  public,  and  informs  them : that  from  his  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  Watch  and  Clock  making  business, 
it  will  be  mnch  to  the  advantage  of  those  who  want 
Clocks,  Watches,  or  repairs,  to  apply  to  him,  having- 
served  his  apprenticeship,  and  worked  in  some  of  the 
first  shops  in  England,  where  business  was  con- 
ducted on  a very  extensive  scale,  has  had  a superior 
opportunity  to  most  workmen  in  this  country  of  per- 
fecting himself  in  general  and  detached  branches. 

Poughkeepsie,  May  10.  1806. 

Among  other  business  men  advertising  during  this 
|)eriod  were  David  B.  Lent,  “Ladies’  and  Gentlemen’s 
Saddles.  Coach  Lace.  Feathers,  &c..  &c. :’’  Leonard 
Davis  and  W’alter  Cnnniiigham.  partnership  in  the  dry 
goods  business.  May  23,  1814;  Isaac  Doty,  Jr.  re- 
moved, April  12.  1814.  “to  the  brick  building  form- 
erly occupied  iiy  Joseph  C.  Dean  two  doors  east  of  the 
Post  Office :’’  Adriance  & Cook,  clock  and  watch 
makers,  “five  doors  east  of  Potter’s  book  store 
J.  FI.  Cunningham,  “corner  of  Main  and  Liberty 
Street  and  directly  opposite  P.  Potter’s  book  store,’’ 
X’ov.  8,  1814.  (this  is  the  first  mention  I have  seen 
of  Liberty  Street)  : James  Mills,  cabinet  maker 
Nov.  29,  1813,  “opposite  Storm  and  Wilson’s;"  Barnes 
& V’illonghby,  drugs,  etc. ; Cornelius  B.  Swartwout 
and  Richard  \Tnderburgh  ( dissolved  partnership  Sept. 
23,  1814).  boots  and  shoes,  opposite  the  Court  House: 
Jeremiah  Martin,  boots  and  shoes,  “four  doors  east  of 
the  hotel ;’’  Thomas  L.  Davies,  hardware,  “Brick  store, 
five  doors  east  of  the  hotel :’’  M.  & E.  Bailey,  hat  man- 
ufacturers, succeeding  John  Hobson,  May  13,  1814; 
Oliver  Holden,  fish  ; E.  Metzler,  ladies’  tailor;  Richard 
S.  Balding  and  Charles  B.  Tallmadge  ( dissolved  ])art- 
nership  Oct.  20,  1813)  ; P.  Everitt  and  Zephaniah 
I'Vlls  (dissolved  partnership  April,  1814).  Elias  Triv- 
ett  was  in  the  drug  business  on  the  west  corner  of 
Main  and  Mechanic  Street  and  Benjamin  Herrick,  on 
the  ojiposite  corner  in  dry  goods,  etc. 

A few  small  maufacturing  concerns  besides  those 
mentioned  were  to  be  found  on  Alain  Street.  ( )n  Sept. 
12th,  1805,  P.  R.  Alaison  and  others  complained  to 
the  village  trustees  that  “Gerard  S.  Sloan  has  erected 
a soa])  and  Candle  manufactory  in  a certain  section 
of  Alain  Street  that  the  ingredients  used  in  such 
manufactory  includes  a certain  quantity  of  putrid 


TUNIS  VAN  KLEECK. 


Born  June  1773;  Died  September  i , 1S31 ; Great  grandson  of  the  first  Baltus  Van  Ktecck. 
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animal  substance  which  on  1)eing  detached  from  the 
mass  impregnates  the  air  with  noxious  and  offensive 
effluvia  and  also  that  he  from  time  to  time  discharges 
into  the  water  ways  of  the  Turnpike  Road  large 
quantities  of  Salt  Lye  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the 
neighborhood.” 

Nearly  all  the  business  men  mentioned  were  on 
Main  Street,  but  Market  Street  had  a number  of 
shops  and  several  small  hotels  or  taverns.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  village,  of  course,  nearly  all  came  from 
the  farmers,  who  drove  into  town  with  tlieir  produce 
to  be  shipped  to  New  York.  IMany  of  them  came 
from  long  distances  and  had  to  stay  over  night,  which 
created  a demand  for  taverns.  The  Poughkeepsie 
Hotel  was  apparently  called  Baldwin’s  Hotel  in  1803, 
and  I am  not  sure  that  it  was  ever  advertised  under 
the  first  name  until  it  had  been  rebuilt  about  1829 
and  came  under  the  management  of  A.  S.  Platch. 
Ebenezer  Baldwin  was  the  proprietor  until  its  pur- 
chase in  1804  by  a committee  of  Anti-Federal  or 
Re])nblican  politicians,^  headed  by  George  Clinton, 
for  a political  headquarters.  Then,  or  soon  after,  Gar- 
wood Cunningham,  father  of  Walter  Cunningham, 
took  charge  and  the  hotel  became  known  as  Cnnning- 


Canuon  Street  from  Liberty  west  in  Old  Put  chess 

Hotel  on  the  riyht. 


ham's.  The  Forbns  House.  I think,  was  not  built 
until  after  1815,  but  Stephen  Hendricksen’s  tavern 
on  the  same  site  was  an  important  place  of  refresh- 
ment and  entertainment.  Nearly  all  the  taverns  and 
hotels  of  the  ]>eriod  were  built  with  verandas  across 
the  whole  front,  the  larger  ones  with  two-story  ver- 
andas. Amaziah  Blakeslie  advertised  the  Farmers 
Hotel,  in  June,  1806,  “in  Cannon  Street  o])posite  the 

’For  a list  of  the  names  from  deed  see  Appendix. 


Academy,”  and  in  1811  N.  C.  Minturn  announced  the 
opening  of  the  Dutchess  Hotel,  in  Cannon  Street, 
corner  of  Mechanic.  The  last  mentioned  is  still  stand- 
ing, and  still  preserves  part  of  its  verandas.  It  was 
built  by  Benjamin  Herrick,  who  doubtless  owned  rhe 
land  all  the  way  through  to  Main  Street,  where  his 
store  was.  There  were  a number  of  taverns  of  the 
old  t\’pe  on  the  east  side  of  Market  Street,  one  about 
opposite  Stephen  Hendrickson’s,  another  on  the 
north  corner  of  Cannon,  and  a third,  already  men- 
tioned as  kept  by  Voice  Hinckley,  between  Cannon 
and  Church.  The  building  afterwards  known  as  the 
Franklin  House,  on  the  corner  of  Main  and  Wash- 
ington, was  possibly  built  by  this  time,  but  the  hotel 
on  the  corner  of  Mill  and  Washington  Streets,  after- 
wards known  as  "The  Northern  Hotel,”  was  erected 
later. 

Some  Popuear  Amusements. 

An  interesting  enterprise  in  1806,  was  the  exhi- 
bition for  several  weeks  of  a real  African  Lion.  “This 
noble  animal.”  says  the  advertisement  in  the  Political 
Barometer,  “is  between  three  and  four  feet  high, 
measures  nine  feet  from  the  nostrils  to  the  tail,  and  is 
of  a beautiful  dun  colour,  and  when  he  stands  on  his 
tail  is  nine  feet  high.  He  is  fifteen  years  old  and 
weighs  six  hundred  weight.  His  legs  and  tail  are 
thicker  than  those  of  a common  sized  ox.  He  was 
caught  in  the  woods  of  Goree  in  Africa  when  a 
Whelp.  * * * It  is  said  by  those  who  have  seen  Lions 
in  the  Tow'cr  of  London  and  other  parts,  that  he  is 
really  worthy  of  the  contemplation  of  the  curious.” 
The  advertisement  also  includes  the  following: 

TAKE  NOTICE. 

On  the  14th  day  of  October  next  a 
GRAND  BAIT 

Will  take  place  between  this  Lion  and  6 Bears 
and  12  Bnll-Dogs,  in  Capt.  Hendrickson’s  large 
field,  where  ample  accommodations  will  be  pre- 
l^iared  for  spectators. — Admittance  on  that  day, 
for  grown  persons  One  Dollar,  for  Children  25 
cents. 

N.  B.  The  subscriber  will  give  a generous 
])rice  for  6 Rears  delivered  to  him  in  Pough- 
keepsie. 

John  Arden. 

Poughkeepsie,  Sept.  26,  1806. 

Who  says  that  our  ancestors  were  so  good  that 
they  did  not  not  know  how  to  enjoy  themselves?  A 
few  vears  later,  Poughkeepsie  had  what  was  called 
a theatre.  September  i.  1812,  an  advertisement  ap- 
]:>eared  in  7 he  Poughkeepsie  Journal  as  follows:  “The 
public  are  respectfull}'  informed  that  the  Theatre 
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which  is  building-  in  Church  Street  will  be  ready  by 
Friday  next,  Sept.  5th,  when  will  be  presented  Kotze- 
bue’s Celebrated  play  of  The  Stranger  or  Misanthropy 
& Repentence  with  the  Musical  farce  of  the  Sprigs 
of  Laurel.  Box  $1.  Pitt  75  cts.”  A few  days  later, 
Sept.  14th,  the  play  Guerre  Ouverte  was  announced, 
“after  which  an  entire  new  piece  in  one  act  written 
for  the  occasion  by  a gentleman  of  this  town  called 
The  Naval  Column  or  the  Glory  of  Columbia’s  Tars, 
interspersed  with  singing.  Dancing  &c  in  honor  of 
our  great  naval  victories.”  George  Barnwell  was  the 
proprietor. 

Banks,  Schools  and  Incorpok.vi'Ed  Companies. 

Soon  after  the  incorporation  of  the  village  there 
was  enough  business  in  Poughkeepsie  to  create  a de- 
mand for  banking  facilities,  and  accordingly  a branch 
of  the  Manhattan  Bank  of  New  York  was  established 


in  the  brick  building  which  had  been  the  residence  of 
Theodorus  Bailey,  on  the  corner  of  IMarket  and  Can- 
non Streets.  As  this  was  not  a pure!)  local  institution 
the  records  do  not  appear  to  show  just  when  it  was 
started,  but  it  was  here  before  1811  as  a newspaper 
reference  shows  (see  .Appendix).  At  that  time  its 
president  was  James  Tallmadge,  Jr.  George  B.  Evert- 
son  is  said  to  have  been  its  first  president  and  Daniel  F. 
Coolidge  and  Guy  Hyde  were  among  its  cashiers.  It 
was  assessed  on  various  properties  as  late  as  1831. 
There  was  a demand  for  a Dutchess  County  Bank 
as  early  as  January,  1811,  but  when  the  application 
for  a charter  came  before  the  Legislature  the  plan 
was  changed  to  make  it  a Middle  District  Bank,  with 
a branch  at  Kingston.  The  charter  was  passed 
March  22d,  181 1, providing  for  twenty-one  directors. of 
whom  fourteen  were  required  to  be  residents  of 
Dutchess  County  and  seven  of  LUster.  Theron  Rudd. 


William  Taber,  Peter  R.  Maison,  Henry  A.  Livingston, 
Levi  McKeen,  Thomas  Nelson,  Abram  G.  Storm,  and 
Ezra  Thompson,  Jr.,  were  named  as  the  commissioners 
to  effect  the  organization  in  Poughkeepsie.  Guy  Hyde 
was  the  first  cashier  and  Levi  McKeen  was  probably 
the  first  president.  Peter  Everitt,  son  of  Richard 
Everitt,  became  a heavy  stockholder  at  an  early  period, 
and  George  B.  Evertson  was  one  of  the  early  presi- 
dents. 

Levi  McKeen  was  the  postmaster  of  Poughkeep- 
sie from  1802  to  1819.  and  the  post  office  was  then 
on  the  south  side  of  Main  Street,  just  east  of  Liberty 
Street.  He  is  said  also  to  have  been  a private  banker 
at  one  time  and  a good  story  is  told  of  how  he  stopped 
a run  on  the  bank.  He  announced  that  a wagon  load 
of  specie  would  arrive  froiri  New'  York  on  a certain 
steamer,  and  sure  enough  in  due  time  a wagon  filled 
w'ith  small  kegs  drove  up  from  the  steamboat  landing 


to  the  hank.  Two  men  struggled  into  the  building 
through  the  crowd  of  anxious  depositors  and  note 
holders  carrying  one  of  the  kegs,  which  at  the  proper 
moment  slipped  from  their  fingers  and  burst  open, 
scattering  coins  in  every  direction.  This  demonstra- 
tion of  wealth  satisfied  the  people,  hut  it  w'as  after- 
wards reported  that  all  the  other  kegs  w'ere  filled 
with  nails. 

Poughkeepsie  w'as  already  at  this  time  laying  the 
foundation  for  its  reputation  as  an  educational  center. 
The  Academy  was  an  excellent  school  for  its  time, 
and  a number  of  private  schools  were  advertised  in 
the  newspapers  from  time  to  time.  “The  Poughkeep- 
sie Boarding  School  for  Young  Ladies”  w’as  advertised 
as  early  as  1801  Iw  M.  E.  and  A.  Sketchlev,  and  at- 
tained considerable  reputation.  I am  not  sure  of  its 
location,  but  have  been  told  that  it  w'as  in  a frame 
building  w'hich  stood  on  Market  Street  near  the  cor- 
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ner  of  Church,  where  the  Hon.  John  Thompson  after- 
wards huilt  his  residence.  There  was  at  any  rate 
a building  there  which  was  used  as  a school  for  many 
}'cars,  and  some  people  are  now  living  who  obtained 
their  early  education  in  it.  A Dutchess  Seminary  on 
Market  Street,  taught  by  Rev.  John  Phillips,  was  ad- 
vertised in  1806.  That  the  residents  of  the  little  village 
were  progressive  and  desirous  of  keeping  themselves 
well  informed  at  an  early  period  is  also  shown  by 
the  following  notice  in  the  Journal  of  July  15th,  1806. 

PouGHKEkPSiE  Library. 

The  Proprietors  of  the  Poughkeepsie  Library 
are  recpiested  to  attend  their  annual  meeting  on 
Thursday  the  17th  inst.  at  4 o’clock  in  the  after- 
noon at  the  Court  Llouse,  for  the  purpose  of  elect- 
ing their  Trustees  for  the  ensuing  year — and 
adopting  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  benefit  of  the  institution. 

Peter  R.  Maison, 
Librarian. 

Long  lists  of  new  books  were  advertised  in  the 
newspapers  and  a considerable  number  of  books  were 
published  by  the  Poughkeepsie  printers.  March  nth, 
1814,  the  Lancaster  School  Society  was  incorporated, 
with  John  Reed  (rector  of  the  Episcopal  Church), 
Cornelius  C.  Cuyler  (pastor  of  the  Dutch  Church), 
Leonard  Lewis,  William  Emott,  James  Wilson.  George 
Bloom  and  Paraclete  Potter  as  trustees.  This  school 
was  in  line  with  the  latest  educational  fad  of  the 
dav,  the  plan  being  to  have  the  older  pupils  instruct 
the  vounger.  Its  building  was  on  Church  Street,  on 
the  same  lot  mentioned  in  the  1791  deeds  as  the 
“school-house  lot”  and  now  occupied  by  School  No.  2. 

The  following  notice  published  Tuesday,  Septem- 
ber 23d,  1806,  shows  something  of  the  beginnings  of 
an  important  institution. 

DUTCHESS  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

At  a large  and  respectable  meeting  of  the 
Physicians  of  the  County  of  Dutchess,  at  Cun- 
ningham’s Hotel,  Sept.  20th.  1806,  agreeable  to 
]iublic  notice. 

Resolved,  That  the  Physicians  present  do 
form  themselves  into  a society  pursuant  to  “an 
act  to  incorporate  Medical  Societies  for  the  pur- 
pose of  regulating  the  practice  of  Physic  and 
Surgery  in  this  state”  passed  the  4th  of  April. 
1806. 

This  was  not  the  actual  beginning  of  the  society, 
but  was  not  many  years  from  it.  At  this  meeting 
Samuel  Bard  was  elected  president,  Benjamin  De 
Lavergne,  vice  president,  Robert  Noxon,  treasurer, 
and  J.  Livingston  Van  Kleeck,  secretary.  Dr.  John 
Thomas  was  one  of  the  censors  for  Poughkeepsie. 

.A.  Dutchess  County  Insurance  Company  was  in- 


corporated in  1814  with  Jesse  Oakley,  George  B. 
Evertson,  James  Emott,  James  Tallmadge,  Jr.,  Wil- 
liam Davis,  Nathan  Myers,  Henry  A.  Livingston, 
Henry  Davis,  John  Brush,  Randall  S.  Street,  Para- 
clete Potter,  John  Forbus  and  John  Radcliffe,  as  its 
first  directors.  There  appears  to  be  no  evidence  to 
connect  this  with  the  later  Dutchess  County  Mutual 
Insurance  Company. 

Churches. 

The  population  of  the  village  of  Poughkeepsie 
was  2,981  in  1810,  and  according  to  Spafford’s 
Gazetteer  there  were  in  1812  seven  or  eight  public 
Iniildings,  five  churches  and  471  houses  and  stores. 
Two  of  the  churches,  as  we  have  seen,  were  founded 
before  the  Revolution,  two  more,  the  Methodist  and 
Baptist,  soon  after  1800,  and  the  fifth  must  have  been 
an  early  Friends’  Meeting  House  on  Clover  Street, 
said  to  have  been  built  by  Zadock  Southwick.  There 
appear  to  be  no  records  of  this  Meeting  House^  but 
it  certainly  existed  at  this  time.  The  Quakers  had 
long  been  numerous  in  Dutchess  County  and  were 
represented  in  Poughkeepsie  by  several  prominent 
families  before  1812,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned 
Zadock  Southwick,  Valentine  Baker,  Levi  McKeen, 
David  and  Benjamin  Arnold. 

The  Methodists  built  their  first  church  about  1805, 
on  the  east  side  of  Jefiferson  Street  at  a point  still 
marked  by  a little  abandoned  grave-yard.  Before  this 
time  meetings  had  been  held  for  a year  or  two  in  the 
garret  of  Charles  H.  Duncomb’s  house  on  Alain  Street, 
(on  the  site  of  Luckey,  Platt  & Co.’s  store).  The  first 
church  was  a building  50  by  40  feet  with  galleries, 
but.  according  to  Vincent’s  “Methodism  in  Pough- 
keepsie,” (]i.  15),  was  left  unplastered  above  the  gal- 
leries, until  1814,  when  Poughkeepsie  was  for  the  first 
time  made  a Alethodist  station  with  a settled  minister. 
Rev.  J.  M.  Smith. 

The  Baptists-  organized  in  July,  1807,  at  a meeting 
held  at  the  house  of  George  Parker  on  Washington 
Street,  at  which  George  Parker,  William  Goss,  John 
Forbus,  John  Harbottle,  William  Young,  Isaac  Wad- 
dell, Benjamin  Bonker,  Benjamin  Fuller,  Jonathan 
Newhouse,  Ann  Vassar,  Abigail  Cornish,  Edy  Bull- 
more,  Ruth  Bonker,  Eleanor  Waddell.  Sarah  Goss 
and  Naomi  Burton  were  enrolled.  Rev.  Francis  Way- 

iMrs.  William  S.  Morgan  and  others  remember  seeing  or 
hearing  of  this  building.  See  also  Dutchess  County  History, 
p.  422;  also,  (as  to  absence  of  records),  Daily  Eagle,  July 

13,  1895- 

2Baptist  records  are  complete  and  well  preserved,  owing 
to  the  care  of  Rev.  Rufus  Babcock,  three  times  pastor  of  the 
church.  A history  of  the  church  prepared  by  him  was  pub- 
lished by  Platt  & Ranney  in  1841. 
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land  was  called  as  pastor  and  during  his  four  years  of 
work  a church  was  built  on  the  site  of  the  present  Bap- 
tist Church  in  Mill  Street,  the  lot  having  been  donated 
by  Col.  James  Tallmadge. 

Newspapers  and  Politics. 

From  November  loth,  i8oi,  there  have  always 
been  at  least  two  newspapers  in  Poughkeepsie.  At  that 
date,  and  probably  using  the  press  of  the  earlier 
American  Farmer,  Jesse  Buel  and  Nathaniel  Joyner 
started  a paper  called  The  Guardian,  which  was  a 
pronounced  supporter  of  Jefferson,  then  president. 
Apparently  the  patronage  of  this  paper  was  not  very 
strong  for  it  went  through  many  changes  of  hands 
and  several  changes  of  name,  as  will  appear.  June 
8th,  1802,  Joyner’s  interest  was  purchased  by  Isaac 
Mitchell  and  the  paper  came  out  as  The  Political 
Barometer. . Mitchell  had  been  connected  with  the 
American  Farmer  and  was  evidently  a man  of  ability, 
though  apparently  unfortunate.  Little  is  known  about 
him  personally,  except  that  he  went  to  Albany  after 
he  had  sold  the  Barometer  and  became  editor  of  The 
Republican  Crisis.  Early  in  1811  he  seems  to  have  re- 
turned to  Poughkeepsie.  He  was  the  authoi  of 
“Alonzo  and  Melissa,'”  which  has  recently  been  de- 
scribed as  “one  of  the  most  popular  novels  ever  pub- 
lished in  America,”^  but  it  is  doubtful  if  he  ever  re- 
ceived any  profit  from  it  himself.  The  book  was 
originally  published  in  Poughkeepsie  by  Joseph  Nel- 
son, with  the  title  “The  Asylum,  or  Alonzo  and 
Melissa,  an  American  tale  founded  on  fact  by  Isaac 
Mitchell.”  It  came  out  in  October,  1811,  and  was 
advertised  for  a few  weeks  in  the  Barometer,  and 
for  a year  or  more  in  the  lonrnal,  but  I have  not 
been  able  to  find  any  other  local  reference  to  it.  In 
1824  it  was  republished  without  the  title  “Asylum” 
and  without  the  introduction,  with  Daniel  Jackson, 
Jr.,  named  as  the  author.  Then  its  popularity  began 
and  it  ran  through  many  editions,  Jackson  receiving 
all  the  credit. 

Jesse  Buel,  too,  was  a man  of  ability  and  destined 
to  more  success.  He  and  Mitchell  for  a time  published 
both  the  Barometer  in  Poughkeepsie  and  The  Plebeian 
in  Kingston.  In  1805  they  dissolved  partnership, 
Mitchell  retaining  the  Poughkeepsie  newspaper  and 
Buel  taking  The  Plebeian.  Buel  afterwards  went  to 
Albany  and  became  the  first  editor  of  The  Argus. 
He  was  candidate  for  governor  in  1836  against 
William  L.  Marcy. 

In  their  opening  editorial  in  the  Barometer 
Mitchell  and  Buel  declared  among  other  things, 

lEdward  B.  Reed  in  New  York  Evening  Post,  Dec.  10, 
1904. 


their  determination  to  “hold  up  to  public  ex- 
ecration whatever  shall  appear  to  aim  at  aristocratic 
influence  upon  the  understanding,  the  actions,  or  the 
possessions  of  the  people.  * * * We  shall  applaud 
plain  and  simple  manners  even  if  discovered  in  our 
chief  magistrate.” 

Not  long  after  this  the  Federalists  became  divided 
into  factions  and  the  Republicans  obtained  control  of 
Dutchess  county.  The  Barometer,  May  6th,  1806,  says 
“In  this  town  the  Republican  ticket  succeeded  over 
that  of  the  opposition  by  an  average  majority  of  4 
and  5 to  I.”  The  “Clintonians” — supporters  of  De 
Witt  Clinton,  then  Mayor  of  New  York, — are  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  factions  of  the  opposition.  1806 
was  a year  of  general  change  in  the  local  newspaper 
situation,  probably  due  to  party  changes.  A new 
paper.  The  Farmer,  was  started,  but  so  few  copies  of 
it  have  been  preserved  that  its  political  position  is  not 
clear.  Mitchell  sold  the  Political  Barometer  in 
August  to  Thomas  Nelson  & Son,  and  the  Journal 
also  changed  hands.  Paraclete  Potter,  who  was  des- 
tined to  become  and  remain  for  a long  time  a leading 
figure  in  local  journalism  and  politics,  was  one  of  the 
new  owners,  the  firm  being  Bowman,  Parsons  and 
Potter,  which  continued  until  May  24th,  1815,  when 
Potter  came  into  full  control.  During  this  period  the 
paper  was  called  The  Poughkeepsie  Journal  and  Con- 
stitutional Republican,  the  latter  part  of  the  title 
signifying  an  effort  of  a branch  of  the  party  to  shake 
off  the  name  Federalist. 

The  Jeffersonian  supremacy  did  not  last  long  in 
Dutchess,  and  in  1808  the  county  elected  to  the  As- 
sembly “2  Federalists,  2 Clintonians,  and  2 Lewisites,” 
while  James  Emott,  Federalist,  received  a majority  of 
1,100  for  Congress.  August  28,  1811,  the  Political 
Barometer  changed  hands  again,  and  changed  its  name 
for  a second  time,  coming  out  as  the  Republican  Her- 
ald, under  the  management  of  C.  C.  Adams  and  D. 
Mac  Duffee,  who  refer  in  their  announcement  to 
“The  county  of  Dutchess  long  the  s]iort  of  disunion 
and  for  some  time  past  the  seat  of  federal  triumphs.” 
The  same  sort  of  complaint  is  to  be  found  in  every  new 
paper  started  as  a Republican  organ  for  the  next 
twenty-five  years,  while  the  Journal,  under  Potter’s 
able  management,  weathered  all  the  storms  and  sur- 
vived, without  loss  of  prestige,  even  its  bitter  and 
determined  opposition  to  the  War  of  1812. 

The  war  appears  to  have  been  unpopular  with  the 
substantial  citizens  of  Poughkeepsie,  but  must  never- 
theless have  aroused  considerable  enthusiasm  among 
the  rank  and  file.  There  was  a repetition  of  Revo- 
lutionary excitement  to  some  extent,  with  recruiting 
offices  opened,  troops  passing  up  and  down  the  river, 
and  express  riders  galloping  through  the  village  or 
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the  Post  Road.  The  Poughkeepsie  Fusileers,  a uni- 
formed company,  were  ordered  out  early  in  the  strug- 
gle and  their  “former  officers,”  T,  Rudd,  J.  Brush  and 
P).  Herrick,  gave  them  a banquet  at  Minturn’s  Hotel. 
In  the  Republican  Herald  for  September  2,  1812,  we 
read : 

“The  uniform  company  of  Artillery  and  infantry 
of  this  village,  under  the  command  of  Capts.  Nelson 
and  Wilson,  in  compliance  with  the  orders  of  the 
Governor,  took  passage  on  board  the  packet  on  Fri- 
day last  for  New  York.  After  falling  in  with  the 
companies  from  Barnegat  and  Newburgh  and  waiting 
the  arrival  of  the  governor  with  the  northern  com- 
panies on  Saturday  the  whole  proceeded  together  for 
New  York. 

The  alacrity  with  which  the  men  composing  these 
companies  left  their  families,  their  homes,  and  their 
business,  will  entitle  them  to  the  esteem  of  their  fellow 
citizens  and  the  thanks  of  their  countrv.” 

These  companies,  I think,  saw  no  actual  fighting, 
but  companies  of  Dutchess  County  militia  were  in  ser- 
vice on  several  other  occasions,  and  a considerable 
number  of  volunteers  went  into  the  army  from  Pough- 
keepsie. Randall  S.  Street  and  Dr.  William  Thomas 
were  among  them, the  former  returning  with  the  title  of 
General.  Dr.  Thomas  was  in  the  Battle  of  New  Or- 
leans. Some  were  doubtless  called  out  by  the  draft, 
which  the  Journal  vigorously  denounced  as  tearing 
men  away  from  the  support  of  their  families  to  prolong 
a war  brought  on  by  Jefferson  and  Madison  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  increasing  the  power  of  their  part}'. 

James  Emott  in  Congress  was  equally  outspoken 
in  his  opposition  to  the  war,  as  his  speeches  printed  in 
the  Journal  show,  but  this  seems  to  have  caused  little 
interruption  to  his  career,  for  after  serving  two  terms 
in  Congress  he  went  into  the  Assembly  for  two  terms, 
and  then  became  county  judge.  That  the  Federalist 
control  was  not  shaken  as  in  so  many  other  places,  is 
shown  by  the  establishment  of  another  Republican 
])aper,  the  Obseri'cr,  apparently  a special  organ  of 
the  Tammany  faction,  soon  after  the  announcement 
of  the  treaty  of  peace  in  1815.  Its  opening  editorial, 
March  loth,  contains  this  harrowing  picture: 

Time  was,  when  this  unhappy,  deluded,  and  long 
abused  County,  presented  a Republican  phalanx  to 


the  front  of  its  enemies,  in  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  votes — at  once  the  pride  of  the  friends  of  the  Repub- 
lic, and  the  terror  of  its  foes.  * * * No  redeeming 
arm  appears  stretched  forth  to  snatch  this  wandering 
prodigal  from  the  error  of  her  ways.  * * * It  is  only 
to  the  well  conducted  public  journal  like  the  bow  on 
the  clouds  which  announces  the  storm  is  past,  that 
the  friends  to  Republicanism  can  look  for  as  a pre- 
cursor to  the  assurement  and  triumph  of  their  cause. 

Charles  P.  Barnum  and  Richard  Nelson  were  the 
publishers  of  this  paper.  The  Republican  Herald 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Stockholm  and  Brownjohn 
and  continued  to  represent  one  of  the  numerous  fac- 
tions of  the  day.  It  became  bitterly  opposed  to  James 
Tallmadge,  Jr.,  and  was  sued  by  him  for  libel  in 
1818.  It  was  finally  discontinued  after  the  election  of 
1823. 

Prominent  local  politicians  during  this  period,  be- 
sides those  already  mentioned,  were  Thomas  J.  Oak- 
ley, Surrogate  in  1810,  elected  to  Congress  in  1813: 
Randall  S.  Street,  district  attorney  i8ro  and  again 
1813  ;David  Brooks, three  times  County  Clerk  and  sev- 
eral times  Member  of  Assembly ; George  Bloom,  law 
partner  of  James  Tallmadge,  and  Surrogate  in  1811  ; 
Abraham  Adriance,  several  times  Member  of  As- 
sembly and  State  Senator.  Theodorus  Bailey  was  per- 
haps the  most  prominent  man  of  the  early  part  of  this 
period.  He  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate 
in  1803,  but  soon  afterwards  resigned  from  the  Senate 
to  become  postmaster  of  New  York  City,  DeWitt 
Clinton  resigning  the  same  office  at  the  same  time  to 
become  Mayor.  His  residence  after  that,  I think,  was 
in  New  York.  Thomas  J.  Oakley  purchased  and  for 
a long  time  lived  in  the  house  on  the  corner  of  Cannon 
and  Market  Streets,  where  Bailey  had  lived.  Philo 
Ruggles,  who  became  Surrogate  in  1813,  was  another 
prominent  man  of  this  time.  He  built  about  1800 
the  fine  house  still  standing  on  the  west  side  of  Mar- 
ket Street,  which  afterwards  became  the  home  of 
James  Hooker,  and  is  now  used  as  an  office  building. 
George  Bloom  lived  on  Cannon  Street,  in  a house 
where  there  is  now  a vacant  lot,  next  east  of  the 
George  Van  Kleeck  house  ( Dr.  J.  P.  Wilson's  resi- 
dence). James  Emott  lived  on  Market  Street  directly 
opposite  Cannon,  in  the  brick  building  still  standing. 


Hon.  WILLIAM  NELvSON, 

A son  oj  Thomas  Nelson  a7id  brother  of  Joseph  Nelson,  editors  of  the  “Political 
Barometer ''  William  Nelsoyi  was  educated  at  the  Dutchess  County  Academy^ 
a?id  studied  law  in  the  office  of  Theron  Rudd.  After  admission  to  the  bar  he 
removed  to  Peekskill,  ivhere  he  became  very  prominent.  {See  Appendi.x  for 
further  sketch  of  his  career.) 
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In  the  year  1815  Poughkeepsie  was  a vigorous, 
growing  village,  and  during  the  period  covered  by 
this  chapter  was  to  experience  a rapid  development, 
culminating  in  a real  estate  boom  of  proportions  which 
we  are  now  accustomed  to  associate  only  with  new 
towns  in  the  West — a boom  which  left  the  place  laid 
out  into  streets  and  lots  almost  as  it  is  at  present.  In 
fact  it  required  the  work  of  nearly  half  a century  to 
complete  the  improvements,  and  build  up  the  streets, 
planned  before  1837. 

The  years  immediately  following  the  treaty  of 
peace  with  England  were  nevertheless  years  of  falling 
prices,  and  of  considerable  depression.  The  flood  of 
foreign  importations  ruined  several  thriving  local  in- 
dustries, including  the  Booth  woolen  mills,  the  Arnold 
cotton  factory  and  the  Oakley  nail  factory.  There 
was  a great  scarcity  of  currency,  particularly  of  small 
change,  which  caused  the  printing  of  shinplasters  by 
private  firms  and  even  by  village  corporations.  D.  & 
B.  Arnold  of  the  Eagle  cotton  factory  and  the  Village 
of  Pleasant  Valley  issued  shinplasters  in  1815,  the  lat- 
ter signed  by  Robert  Abbott,  which  have  been  preserv- 
ed in  local  collections.  The  long  continued  popular 
reckoning  in  shillings  and  pence  was  partly  due  to 
the  large  number  of  foreign  coins^  that  came  into  cir- 
culation at  all  periods  of  financial  depression  prior 
to  the  debasement  of  subsidiary  coinage  in  1853.  The 
first  record  book  of  the  Village  of  Poughkeepsie  shows 
most  of  the  accounts  in  dollars  and  cents,  but  the  cash 
book  beginning  at  the  end  of  the  year  1817  is  mostly 
in  pounds,  shillings  and  pence. 

Before  1820  recovery  was  in  progress  and  the  vil- 
lage began  to  reach  out  for  more  trade,  with  an  enter- 
prise that  suggests  the  later  days  of  railroad  and 
bridge  building,  as  the  following  entries  in  the  village 
cash  book  for  January  3rd,  1820,  show: 

lEagle  editorial,  “Down  with  the  Pence,”  April  2nd,  1853. 


To  George  P.  Oakle}^  and  others.  By 
order  of  a Vote  of  the  Village  for 
their  expenses  in  exploring  a Route 
for  a Turnpike  Road  West  of  the 
Shawangunk  Mountain  to  intersect 
the  Turnpike  of  Tucas  Elmendorf 
at  or  near  War  War  Sink  £5:  i8s:  lod 

To  expenses  pd  G.  P.  Oakley  and  others 
to  defray  expenses  for  advertising 
for  alteration  of  the  Turnpike  West 
of  the  Hudson  River  for  advertising 
in  Kingston  and  Albany  papers  £2 : o : o 

It  seems  rather  extraordinary  that  the  village  as 
a corporate  body  should  have  been  interesting  itself 
in  roads  so  far  away,  but  these  are  by  no  means  the 
only  instances.  The  second  entry  seems  to  imply  that 
the  New  Paltz  road  had  already  been  made  a turnpike, 
though  Mr.  TeEevre,  in  his  History  of  New  Paltz, 
says  the  turnpike  was  made  after  1830. 

The  incorporation  of  the  Poughkeepsie  and  New 
Paltz  Ferry  Company  in  1819,  for  the  purpose  of 
building  “a  Team  Ferry  Boat”  to  take  the  place  of 
the  sail  ferry,  also  implies  closer  connection  with 
New  Paltz.  The  company  organized  in  June,  1819, 
and  elected  Nicholas  Thorne,  John  Green,  Gilbert 
Wilkinson,  James  Reynolds  and  Henrv  Elting  direc- 
tors. The  landing  on  this  side  was  “between  the 
south  side  of  the  dock  of  George  P.  Oakley  and  the 
north  side  of  the  dock  of  Martin  Hoffman,”  and  on 
the  west  side  of  the  river  “at  the  dock  of  Henry  D. 
Elting.”  The  Team  Ferry  Boat  was  the  first  “horse 
boat”  at  Poughkeepsie,  the  motive  power  furnished  by 
two  horses  in  a treadmill,  the  earlier  ferry  having  been 
a “periauger"  or  scow,  with  both  sails  and  oars.  Great 
things  were  expected  of  the  team  boat  in  the  way  of 
bringing  trade  to  the  village  from  the  west,  and  also 
from  the  eastward.  One  of  the  arguments  in  its 
favor  was  that  it  would  bring  this  way  a part  of 
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the  stream  of  westward  emigration.  Ohio  wagons, 
it  was  stated,  were  frequently  seen  on  the  Dutchess 
Turnpike  as  far  west  as  the  second  toll  gate,  whence 
they  made  their  way  over  rough  roads  to  Fishkill, 
where  a team  boat  had  already  been  established.  The 


Reynolds  House,  built  by  James  Reynolds  near  Upper  Landing, 
{and ferry),  about  j82j. 

sail  ferry  was  uncertain  and  inconvenient,  and  accord- 
ing to  a statement  made  many  years  later  by  Nathan 
Gifford,  would  not  accommodate  more  than  one  or  two 
wagons,  and  was  entered  from  the  side.  Often  the 
horses  were  unhitched,  and  tied  behind  the  boat  to 
swim  across.  The  team  boat,  or  horse  boat,  was  evi- 
dently successful,  for  there  were  two  on  the  route  a 
few  years  later,  one  sailed  by  Deyo  Elting  and  the 
other  by  Henry  Ogden.  Horse  ferries  also  ran  from 
Milton,  New  Hamburgb  and  Hyde  Park,  at  a little 
later  date.  The  Milton  horse  boat  was  the  last  on  the 
river  and  ran  until  after  1850. 

In  1825  there  was  another  strong  effort  to  at- 
tract trade  from  the  west  side  of  the  river,  and  com- 
mittees were  appointed  to  endeavor  to  make  New 
Paltz  Landing  the  terminus  of  a great  state  road 
which  was  expected  to  extend  to  Buffalo.  The  break- 
down of  tbe  Fulton  & Livingston  monopoly  of  steam- 
boat navigation  in  1824  was  then  also  a stimulus  to 
river  traffic,  and  in  1830  the  horse  ferry  was  super- 
seded by  a steam  ferry.  That  was  almost  at  the 
beginning  of  tbe  period  of  expansion  and  speculation. 

Tbe  cholera  epidemic  of  1832  was  a serious  inter- 
ruption to  business,  and  w'as  long  remembered.  It 
gave  rise  to  what  was  probably  the  first  local  board 
of  health,  comprising  the  village  trustees,  together 
with  Elias  Trivett,  the  druggist,  and  Dr.  William 
Thomas.  Cholera  had  been  raging  in  New  York  for 
several  weeks  before  it  reached  Poughkeepsie,  and 
had  even  passed  us  and  broken  out  in  Albany,  but 
in  the  latter  part  of  July  a few  imported  cases  were 
reported  in  the  lower  part  of  town,  and  before  the 


end  of  August  the  dread  disease  had  claimed  about 
eighty  victims.  A number  of  families  left  the  village 
in  order  to  escape  and  never  returned.  Says  the 
Dutchess  Intelligencer  of  August  15th:  “From  Sun- 

day, the  5th,  to  Saturday,  the  iith,  it  seemed  to  be  at 
its  worst  and  the  state  of  things  became  truly  alarm- 
ing. A general  gloom  seemed  to  rest  upon  every 
countenance,  business  was  at  a stand,  and  anxious 
inquiries  were  constantly  made  about  the  cholera.” 

Occasionally  social  events  attracted  sufficient 
notice  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day  to  show  that 
young  people  enjoyed  themselves  much  as  they  do 
now.  In  August,  1819,  the  West  Point  cadets,  two 
hundred  strong,  marched  to  Albany,  and  encamped 
for  a week  at  Poughkeepsie,  under  command  of  Cap- 
tain John  R.  Bell.  On  the  evening  of  August  i6th 
a big  ball  was  given  in  their  honor,  “which  was  at- 
tended by  about  one  hundred  of  the  Cadets  and 
graced  by  most  of  the  beauty  and  fashion  of  the 
village.” 

General  Tallmadge  and  Slavery  in  Missouri. 

Politics  absorbed  a large  share  of  attention,  and 
with  such  men  as  Thomas  J.  Oakley  and  James  Tall- 
madge, Jr.,  as  leaders,  Poughkeepsie  was  at  the  front 
in  both  State  and  National  matters.  The  so-called 
"Era  of  Good  Feeling"  which  the  historians  tell  us 
followed  the  War  of  1812,  was  not  very  marked 
in  New  York  State,  certainly  not  in  Dutchess 
County,  where  the  Federal  Party  did  not  lireak  down 
until  the  time  of  Jackson.  James  Tallmadge,  Jr., 
usually  called  General  Tallmadge,  was  one  of  the 
most  notable  of  the  representatives  of  Dutchesss  Coun- 
ty in  Congress.  Elected  to  fill  a vacancy,  he  at  once 
took  high  rank,  and  in  February,  1819,  when  the 
question  of  the  admission  of  Missouri  as  a state  came 
up,  it  was  he  who  moved  the  amendment  that  pre- 
cipitated the  first  great  debate  over  the  extension  of 
slavery.  The  amendment  provided : 

“That  the  further  introduction  of  slavery  or  in- 
voluntary servitude  be  prohibited,  except  for  the  pun- 
ishment of  crime,  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been 
fully  convicted,  and  that  all  children  born  within  the 
said  State,  after  the  admission  thereof  into  the  Union, 
shall  be  free  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  years.” 

The  debate  started  by  this  amendment  was  a heated 
one  and  accompanied  on  the  part  of  the  Southern 
representatives  by  threats  of  disunion.  Replying  to 
the  opponents  of  the  amendment,  who  included  the 
speaker  of  the  House,  Henr}'  Clay,  Mr.  Tallmadge,  on 
February  i6th,  used  these  words,  as  reported  in  Ben- 
ton’s Abridgements 

iBenton’s  Abridgement  of  Debates  in  Congress,  Vol.  VI, 
p.  350.  See  also  p.  333  and  note. 
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“Sir,  if  a dissolution  of  the  Union  must  take  place, 
let  it  be  so ! If  civil  war,  which  gentlemen  so  threaten 
must  come,  I can  only  sa;y,  let  it  come ! My  hold  on 
life  is  probably  as  frail  as  that  of  any  man  who  now 
hears  me ; but  while  that  hold  lasts,  it  shall  be  devoted 
to  the  service  of  my  country — to  the  freedom  of  man. 
If  blood  is  necessary  to  extinguish  any  fire  which  I 
have  assisted  to  kindle,  I can  assure  gentlemen,  while 
I regret  the  necessity,  I shall  not  forbear  to  contribute 
my  mite.  Sir,  the  violence  to  which  gentlemen  have 
resorted  on  this  subject  will  not  move  my  purpose,  nor 
drive  me  from  my  place.  I have  the  fortune  and 
honor  to  stand  here  as  the  representative  of  freemen, 
who  possess  intelligence  to  know  their  rights,  who 
have  the  spirit  to  maintain  them.  Whatever  might 
be  my  own  private  sentiments  on  this  subject,  stand- 
ing here  as  the  representative  of  others  no  choice  is 
left  me.  I know  the  will  of  my  constituents,  and 
regardless  of  consequences,  I will  avow  it ; as  their 
representative  I will  proclaim  their  hatred  of  slavery 
in  every  shape ; as  their  representative  here  I will  hold 
my  stand,  until  this  floor,  with  the  constitution  of  my 
country  which  supports  it,  shall  sink  beneath  me.’’ 

The  Tallmadge  amendment  was  adopted  by  the 
House,  but  rejected  by  the  Senate,  and  the  controversy 
was  not  settled  until  the  next  year — by  the  famous 
Missouri  Compromise.  From  a local  standpoint  the 
question  is,  did  Mr.  Tallmadge  correctly  represent  the 
prevailing  opinion  of  the  people  of  Dutchess  when  in 
the  course  of  this  noble  speech  he  proclaimed  “their 
hatred  of  slavery  in  every  shape?’’  He  had  already 
been  defeated  for  re-election  to  Congress  by  Randall 
S.  Street  eight  months  before  he  made  the  speech 
(elections  were  held  in  May  until  1828)  but  that  was 
simply  because  Street  was  a Federalist  and  Tall- 
madge a Tammany  Republican  or  Democrat.  His 
anti-slavery  speech  was  published  in  full  in  the 
the  Dutchess  Observer  of  April  7th,  which  also  copied 
from  other  newspapers,  including  the  Netv  York 
Cohmilnan,  various  notices  of  approval  of  his  action, 
but  made  apparently  no  comment  of  its  own.  I can- 
not find  that  the  Federalist  organ,  the  Journal,  made 
any  reference  whatever  to  the  speech,  or  to  the  Gen- 
eral’s attitude  on  the  admission  of  Missouri.  The 
investigation  of  General  Jackson’s  conduct  in  the 
Seminole  War  monopolized  attention.  The  Repub- 
lican Herald  abused  Tallmadge  roundly,  but  not  be- 
cause of  this  action,  so  far  as  one  can  tell  from  the 
answers  to  its  articles  in  the  Observer.  (No  copies  of 
the  Herald  for  that  year  have  been  found).  General 
Tallmadge  was  nominated  by  the  Clintonian  faction 
for  the  State  senate  in  the  spring  of  1819,  and  was 
beaten,  which  seems  to  show  at  least  that  hatred  of  his 
constituents  for  slavery  was  not  yet  a moving  political 
force.  His  vote  in  the  town  of  Poughkeepsie  and  also 
in  Dutchess  was  considerably  larger,  however,  than 


that  of  his  colleague,  or  than  that  received  by  either 
of  the  successful  candidates,  but  was  smaller  than 
either  of  the  Federalist  candidates  received.  The  vote 
of  the  county  was:  Federalists — Philip  j.  Schuyler, 

1,042,  James  Morris,  808;  Clintonians — James  Tall- 
madge, Jr.,  754,  Pierre  Van  Courtland,  527;  Anti- 
Clintonians — Peter  R.  Livingston  C80,  John  Town- 
send, 605.  As  senators  were  then  elected  on  general 
tickets  in  large  districts  and  Dutchess  had  been  at- 
tached to  the  southern  district,  with  New  York  and  the 
Long  Island  Counties  since  1815,  the  Federalist  vote 
of  the  river  counties  was  overwhelmed  by  the  anti- 
Clintonian  vote  of  New  York. 

In  1820  the  pendulum  swung  away  from  the  Fed- 
eralists and  the  Observer,  May  3d,  said;  “Dutchess 
County  has  nobly  done  its  duty.  This  is  the  first  time 
that  Republican  Assemblymen  have  been  elected  in 
this  county  in  fifteen  years.’’  At  the  same  election 
the  county  gave  De  Mutt  Clinton,  for  governor,  a 
majority  of  158  over  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  indicating 
the  shifting  of  the  Federalists  to  Clinton.  In  the  next 
year  General  Tallmadge  came  to  the  front  again  and 
was  elected  a delegate  to  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion. 

The  small  total  vote  of  Dutchess,  less  than  3,000 
out  of  a population  of  46,000,  has  doubtless  been 
noticed.  Under  the  first  State  constitution,  ownership 
of  property  valued  above  £20,  or  the  renting  of  prop- 
erty at  40  shillings  or  more  a year,  was  required,  and 
evidently  shut  out  a good  many  votes.  The  local 
results,  it  must  be  admitted,  were  good.  Even  the 
smallest  town  offices  were  filled  by  men  of  promi- 
nence and  standing,  and  commanded  an  amount  of 
respect  from  the  community  hard  to  realize  now. 
When  the  call  for  a new  Constitutional  Convention 
had  gone  forth  in  1821  in  response  to  the  advocates 
of  the  repeal  of  the  voting  qualifications,  Poughkeep- 
sie and  Dutchess  County  contained  a strong  element 
in  opposition  to  change  and  the  following  appeal  was 
issued : 

“TO  THIi  CITIZENS  OP  nUTCIIPSS  COUNTY. 

“Our  constitution  was  framed  by  wise  and  patriotic 
men,  at  a time  when  among  the  common  friends  of 
our  country  the  spirit  of  genuine  libeiW  prevailed, 
without  the  alloy  of  party  feelings  or  interests.  Fol- 
der this  constitution  the  good  people  of  the  state  have 
enjoyed  for  near  half  a century,  all  the  blessings  of 
a free  government,  and  have  arrived  to  a degree  of 
national  prosperity  and  happiness,  unexampled  in  the 
history  of  the  old  world.  We  feel  and  we  trust  you 
all  feel,  that  a constitution  which  in  its  practical 
results  has  been  thus  hajipy,  ought  to  be  approached 
with  the  utmost  caution  : that  no  alterations  ought  to 
be  made,  except  such  as  experience  has  shown  to  be 
clearly  necessary,  that  no  wild  plans  of  innovation 
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ought  to  be  indulged,  that  party  spirit  ought  not  to 
be  suffered  to  intrude,”  etc. 

This  was  signed  by  a considerable  number^  of  the 
substantial  citizens  of  Poughkeepsie  and  of  the 
county,  who  called  a meeting  to  be  held  June  iith, 
at  the  house  of  Luther  Gay  in  the  town  of  Washington, 
“for  the  purpose  of  agreeing  upon  candidates.”  The 
party  papers.  Observer  and  Journal,  waged  bitter  war- 
fare over  the  matter.  The  former  said  that  under  a 
show  of  independence  "few  but  Federalists  and  de- 
cided Clintonians  had  signed  this  address,”  and  in- 
dulged in  vigorous  criticism  of  Chancellor  Kent  and 
of  all  who  had  opposed  the  convention.  The  Journal 
in  reply  said : “We  have  seldom  seen  condensed  in 

so  small  a compass  so  much  spite  and  ill  nature  as  is 
contained  in  the  Observer  of  last  week,”  with  much 
in  defense  of  the  conservatives.  The  meeting  at 
Luther  Gay’s  house  was  duly  held  and  nominated 
Morgan  Lewis,  James  Emott,  James  Grant,  William 
Taber,  and  Thomas  Tillotson,  but  they  were  defeated 
by  Peter  R.  Livingston,  James  Tallmadge,  Jr.,  Abra- 
ham Schenck,  Isaac  Hunting  and  Elisha  Barlow,  des- 
cribed in  the  Journal  as  “advocates  of  a party  con- 
vention,” and  also  as  “worshippers  of  St.  Tammany.” 

Lafayette’s  Visit. 

The  visit  of  Lafayette  to  Poughkeepsie-  Sept. 
1 6th,  1824,  was  an  event  long  remembered  and  often 
referred  to,  a pleasant  interruption  to  the  political 
agitation  of  the  times.  He  arrived  at  Poughkeepsie 
early  in  the  morning,  on  the  steamboat  James  Kent, 
and  was  received  by  several  regiments  of  militia,  com- 
manded by  General  Brush,  and  a great  crowd  of  peo- 
ple. The  procession  moved  up  Main  Street  to 
Academy  and  down  Cannon  to  Forbus’s  Hotel,  where 
the  distinguished  visitor  was  received  by  the  trustees 
of  the  village.  Solomon  V.  Frost  was  president  of 
the  village  at  that  time,  and  it  is  related  that  being  a 
Quaker  he  would  not  ride  in  the  procession  in  which 
a brass  band  and  several  militia  regiments  took  part. 
The  address  of  welcome  was  made  by  Col.  Henry 
A.  Livingston,  from  the  piazza  in  front  of  the  Forbus 
House.  “In  this  village,”  said  he,  “the  immortal 
Washington  was  frequently  the  guest  of  the  venerable 
George  Clinton.  In  this  village  that  Constitution 
which  is  the  palladium  and  pride  of  United  America, 
was  adopted  by  the  Convention  of  New  York,  nor 
were  the  resplendent  talents,  and  commanding  elo- 
quence of  a Hamilton,  the  wisdom  of  a Chancellor 
Livingston,  or  the  sagacity  of  a Jay,  displayed  in 

iPor  list  of  signers  see  Appendix. 

^Reports  in  tlie  Poughkeepsie  Journal  and  in  the  Re- 
publican Telegraph,  Wednesday,  Sept.  22d,  1824. 


vain.  To  these  prominent  eras,  permit  us  to  add,  as 
their  apex,  the  transactions  of  this  memorable  occa- 
sions,” etc.  “To  this  address,”  says  the  Poughkeepsie 
Journal,  “the  General  made  an  appropriate  and  feeling 
reply,  in  the  course  of  which  he  adverted  to  his 
fonner  acquaintance  with  the  village,  and  to  the  great 
and  astonishing  changes,  which,  in  common  with  our 
country  generally,  it  had  undergone.”  Neither  of  the 
newspapers  of  the  day  reported  Lafayette’s  speech  in 
full. 

From  the  Forbus  House  the  party  proceeded  to  the 
Poughkeepsie  Hotel,  where  breakfast  was  served,  at 
the  expense  of  the  village,  for  sixty-five  people.  Op- 
posite Lafayette,  we  are  toldC  sat  Major  Swartwout, 
a soldier  of  the  Revolution,  then  95  years  old.  Waltei 
Cunningham  acted  as  marshal  of  the  day,  and  among 
those  at  the  table  were  James  Tallmadge,  Thomas  J. 
Oakley,  James  Emott,  Smith  Thompson,  Matthew 
Vassar,  General  Brush,  Paraclete  Potter,  Nathaniel 
P.  Tallmadge,  Alexander  J.  Coffin,  John  Armstrong, 
Jr.,  and  Dr.  William  Thomas.  Interesting  side  lights 
are  thrown  upon  this  celebration  by  the  following 
entries  in  the  village  cash  book,  for  September  i6th: 


Samuel  Henderson.  To  ringing  court  house  Bell 

for  La  Fayette  $ o 75 

John  Cornish.  To  ring  Episcopal  Church  bell 

La  Fayette  i 00 

Joel  Du  Bois.  To  ringing  Dutch  Church  bell  La 

Fayette  i 00 

Paraclete  Potter.  To  printing  1,000  hand  bills  for 

La  Fayette  8 50 

John  Cowles.  To  express  to  West  Point  and  New- 
burgh   5 00 

John  Francis.  To  printing  500  Arrangements  4 00 

Peter  B.  Myer.  To  sixty-five  breakfasts  for  La 

Fayette  and  suite  65  00 

Philo  C.  Brush.  To  four  carrages  for  La  Fayette  ..  15  00 
Charles  Butler.  To  four  carriages  for  La  Fayette  ....  15  00 
Myers  & Osborne.  To  printing  500  bills  La  Fayette  ...  4 00 


A noteworthy  item  in  this  list  is  that  payment  of 
$5  to  John  Cowles.  So  anxious  were  the  villagers  to 
have  their  welcome  all  ready  that  they  provided  an 
express  rider  to  gallop  up  the  post  road  and  bring  the 
good  news  that  the  steamboat  was  coming.  The  boat 
arrived  here  at  2 130  in  the  morning  and  a great  bon- 
fire on  Kaal  Rock  was  one  of  the  features  of  its  recep- 
tion. with  salutes  of  artillery.  Doubtless  Lafayette 
had  learned  how  to  get  along  without  sleep  during 
the  trying  days  of  the  Revolution.  He  left  here  not 
long  after  breakfast  and  proceeded  to  the  residence  of 
Governor  Morgan  Lewis,  near  Staatsburgh. 

The  best  descriptions  of  Lafayette’s  visit  are  curi- 
ously enough  not  from  the  newspaper  reports,  but 

1 Dutchess  County  History,  p.  378. 
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from  the  lottery  advertisements  of  George  P.  Oakley, 
whose  genuis  as  an  “ad  writer”  was  of  the  highest 
order.  He  had  announced  in  the  papers  of  Sept.  I5tli, 
along  with  “New  York  State  Literature  Lottery  No. 


GEORGE  P.  OAKLEY. 


2,”  the  following:  "My  fellow  citizens  will  not  forget 
that  La  FayETTL  is  coming,  and  that  he  is  welcome  to 
onr  country,  to  our  homes,  and  to  our  hearts.  They 
will  likewise  not  forget  that  the  only  La  Fayettp 
tickets  in  the  village,  are  to  be  found  at  the  Temple.” 
In  the  papers  of  the  next  week.  Oakley  wrote,  also  in 
his  advertising  space : 

“On  Thursday  last  our  much  beloved  and  much 
respected  General  honored  us  with  his  company. — He 
came  with  the  rising  Sun,  and  exhilarated  and  en- 
nobled the  moral,  as  that  warmed  and  enlightened  the 
natural  world.  * * * 

“It  is  not  my  business  to  give  a history  of  the  day. 
I shall  therefore  be  laconic,  though  it  is  difficult  to  be 
so  on  a subject  so  diffuse.  * * * 

“The  breakfast  room  at  Myer's  Hotel  which  I was 
so  fortunate  as  to  see  the  day  before  the  jubilee,  was 
splendidly  decorated  with  an  elegance  altogether  cred- 
itable to  the  taste  and  industry  of  the  ladies  who  volun- 
teered in  this  patriotic  employment.  Brevity  forbids 
a detailed  description  of  this  apartment  of  Portraits, 
and  Banners,  and  Emblems,  and  Evergreens,  and 
Flowers,  and  Festoons,  and  Garlands,  and  Temples, 
and  Plate,'  and  Porcelain,  and  Arches,  and  Mottos.  It 
was  indeed  a fairy  scene,  and  the  beauties  of  nature 
and  of  art  were  so  happily  combined,  that,  though  the}' 
strongly  vied  for  precedence,  all  was  harmony. 

“Washington”  appeared  in  laurel  leaved  letters 
over  one  mantle  piece,  and  “La  Fayette”  over  the 
other,  both  encircled  with  wreaths  of  flowers.  Over 
the  folding  doors  appeared  “Welcome  La  Fayette” 


in  letters  made  entirely  of  the  rich  blossoms  of  the 
china-astor — These  letters,  having  the  symetry,  and  ac- 
curacy of  beautiful  t}'pes,  were  wrought  by  two  sisters, 
young  ladies  of  our  village,  who  merit  for  their  in- 
genuity and  industry  the  highest  encomiums,  and  if 
these  desirable  qualities  are  to  be  found,  in  the  same 
perfection,  in  their  domestic  concerns,  of  which  the 
performance  in  question  is  indicative,  the  man  who 
would  want  a better  wife  than  either  of  these,  ought 
to  live  a bachelor  till  he  should  be  as  old  as  Fr.\ncisco. 

“The  General  received  the  address  of  Col.  Living- 
ston and  answered  it,  on  Forbus’s  upper  piazza,  which 
then,  by  evergreens  and  flowers  and  grace  and  beauty 
in  festoons  and  clusters,  was  made  more  than  ever  an 
allusive  picture  of  Eden.  He  received  the  salutations 
of  the  citizens  in  front  of  the  lower  piazza  which 
likewise  was  tastefully  ornamented. 

“The  scene  at  Eorbus’s  was  highly  interesting  and 
if  a view  of  it  was  permitted  to  the  immortal  Mont- 
gomery, he  beheld  it  with  heavenly  complacency.  This 
illustrious  martyr  to  his  devotion  in  the  American 
cause  was  brought  to  my  recollection,  at  the  moment, 
by  the  old  sign  which  hung  above,  and  which  has 
been  fanned  by  the  breezes  and  bleached  by  the  snows 
of  forty-seven  summers  and  winters. 

"Major  Bailey’s  tree  of  Liberty,  which  grew  in 
front  of  his  shop,  pleased  me.  My  limits  will  not  per- 
mit me  to  say  more  about  it  than  that  it  was  very 
green  and  flourishing,  and  was  bending  with  the  rich- 
est fruits  personifying  Washington  and  La  Eayette,  all 
the  ex-presidents,  some  of  the  presidential  candidates 
and  all  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

“The  military  on  the  cal-rock,  at  break  of  day 
made  a very  martial  appearence,  which  I understand 
was  spoken  of  by  the  General  and  his  retinue  in  terms 
of  applause.  The  salute  fired  from  the  rock  was  un- 
commonly fine,  and  its  echo  and  re-echo  bounded  as 
merrily  and  proudly  among  the  western  hills  as  if  a 
band  of  Tritons,  inspired  by  the  occasion,  had  left 
their  coral  groves  to  ramble  and  blow  their  thousand 
shells  in  the  green  woods  of  Ulster. 

“La  Eayette  Tickets  are  now  selling  rapidly  at 
the  Temple  of  Fortune,”  etc. 

When  Lafayette  died,  in  1834,  Poughkeepsie,  in 
common  with  many  other  places  in  the  country,  ren- 
dered public  honor  to  his  memory.  A special  meeting 
of  the  trustees  on  June  30th,  at  which  Alexander 
Forbus,  Isaac  I.  Balding,  James  Mills,  Richard  Pud- 
ney  and  Josiah  Burritt  were  present,  made  the  follow- 
ing arrangements  which  are  recorded  on  the  minutes : 

“At  Sunrise  on  Thursday  the  3d  July  next  a salute 
of  24  guns  will  be  fired  from  Pines  Hill.  Mansion 
Street  and  one  gun  every  half  hour  until  sun  set.  At 
10  o’clock  A.  M.  a procession  will  form  at  the  Hotel 
and  proceed  through  Washington,  Mill,  Catherine, 
Main  and  Market  Streets  to  the  Episcopal  church, 
under  Gen’l  Leonard  Maison,  Grand  Marshall  of  the 
day,  in  the  following  order 


TT  TEMPLE  OF  FORTtnVlsr'  v 


MY$u>York\  Junuary  19,  1826. 

I'he  drawing  fil*  tli«  Literatme  Lottery^  3 loi- 
1S25-  ■%-  * 

■ i 17/21,  7,  85,  6,,  81,  ' 


The  next  I-tottery  is  the  Union  Canal,  No.  19,  au<i 
draw'8  in  Philadelphia,  on  Wednesday,  Febimry  1st. 

PRIZES, 


50.000  Dollars, 

20.000  Dollars, 
10*000  Dollars, 

. 10,000  Dollars, 
5,000  Dollars, 


^0  DoUars, 
5,W0  Dollars, 
8,970  Dollars.  X,. 
8,970  Dollars,  - 


<■  ^ 


A6d  189  from  100  to  1,000  I)ollai  s,  &c. 


Ticket!.  SU.OO 


Ouartciti  3.S« 
'Liuilulw  taa 


_ iw^wwifpp 


Prizes  in  all  the  current  Lotteries,  paid  by 

GEO.  P.  OAKLEY, 

» Pmghkeepsie, 


With  -gratitude  a»d  pleasttfe  1 give'  to  )i.y  fwcBds  and  tjte  puhke  the  .fSH 

unvarnmed  history.  And  1 »m  induced  to  do  it  not  becanse  1 vnsh  to  pnblw  W 
own  Kood  fortune, but  hecansc  it  would  In;  very  difficult  and  IrouMesorao  to  concc»* 
iL  teeause  I wish  to  gratify  public  cmiosi^,  a»4  beeause  tt  wiU  prevout  (uany  e . 
roneous  reports  wliicb  would  ntberwise  naturally  proceed  froin  iuch  ap^ctu'rcncc, 
Amonff  the  tickets  which  1 purchased  in  idteriduie  LoUer>i 

No  3 the  drawing  of  which  appears  above.vras.a  half  dekot having  for  ita  coniht- 
^«Hon  y 17  SI.  This  half  I offered  far  s^e  for  some  Ume  to  my  customm, « hu» 
rarJheuded  I should  have  a surplus  of  tickets>ft  on  hand  and  ti.e.rfore 
it  with  some  others,  to  a worthy  friend  in  Ketr^urk  to  be  sold.  He  eiidc.iv 
without  success  toeft-ectasale,  apd  returned  thevvholetome,whenthey  vverc  oft^.J 
rd  Su  aud  again,  and  w hen  the  evening  of  the  19th  oi  d aiiuary  i^.vcd,  1 hadj 
smafl  surplus  of  tickets  remaining,  including  the  aforesaid  hall  jjud  three  , 

These  four  halves  were  repeatedly,  but  unsuecessiuUy, 
drawing,  and  during  tlic  evening  a company  of  gentlemen  weye 
in  nurrimse  them  at  a redpeed  price,  which  they  declined  | the 
ihev  witli  olher  tickets,  w ere  not  sold,  and  alter  the  sales  were  eUsed  aii4<i§|^ 
illus’liacked  up,  Mr.  Gilbert  Wilkinson,  who  assisted  «ichi  doing  it,  pi<ouoie|  ^r- 


, several  respectowe  pi wes  imve  ee... 

C0*l!/uXvlVt.v  "feUow  citizens  of  Putchess  County  «£ 
i of  good  forlune,audam  vcp' rcspeetfuUy,  their 

.r'-centrr.i'sir.  .Iak-  <19^6-  '~^V.v^wo.w..ficAM 
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Grand  Marshall 

Capt.  Slater’s  Company  of  Artillery 

Horse  caparisoned  in  funeral  dress 

The  Reverend  the  Clergy 

Orator  of  the  day,  Rob't  Wilkinson,  Esq. 

Trustees  of  the  Village 

Revolutionary  Soldiers 

Military  Officers 

Judges  of  the  Courts 

Members  of  the  Bar 

Sheriff  of  the  County  of  Dutchess 

Magistrates  of  the  Village 

The  Board  of  Trade 

The  Fire  Companies 

The  Benevolent  Cordwainers  Society 

Officers  and  Students  of  the  Academy 

Citizens  Generally 

Black  crape  to  be  worn  on  the  left  arm.  The  Bells 
of  the  \dllage  will  be  tolled  during  the  procession. 
The  Trustees  request  masters  of  vessels  and  proprie- 
tors of  public  houses  to  have  their  colors  hoisted  half 
mast  during  the  day.” 

The  Lottery  in  Poughkeepsie. 

Lafayette’s  visit  was  at  the  height  of  the  lotter}' 
craze,  which  seems  to  have  begun  about  1820.  In  The 
Poughkeepsie  Journal  for  May  3rd,  1824,  there  are 
more  than  a column  and  a half  of  lottery  advertise- 
ments, from  G.  P.  Oakley,  W.  Cunningham,  A.  G. 
Storm  & Co.,  and  Conklin  & Bowne.  Before  1820  lot- 
tery advertisements  were  not  conspicuous,  though 
there  was  generally  one  in  each  of  the  local  papers. 
Here  is  one  of  Storm  & Wilson’s  announcements  pub- 
lished in  March,  1811; 

$25,000. 

UNION  COLUEGE  LOTTERY 
No.  2. 

Will  commence  its  drawing  in  the  city  of  New  York  on 
the  fourth  Tuesday  in  April  next  and  will  continue  to  draw 
Six  Hundred  Tickets  per  day  till  finished — The  scheme  of 
which  contains  3 prizes  of  $25,000  one  of  $10,000  and  one  of 
$5,000,  and  many  other  valuable  prizes.  Tickets,  Halves, 
Quarters  and  Eighths,  for  sale  in  a variety  of  Nos  by 
Storm  and  Wilson. 

Lotteries  were  conducted  for  all  sorts  of  causes. 
Churches  and  colleges  were  built  from  their  proceeds, 
and  the  largest  prizes  at  the  time  of  the  Lafayette  visit, 
or  a little  later,  were  in  the  Literature  Lotteries  for  the 
benefits  of  the  State  schools  and  guaranteed  by  the 
State  of  New  York.  The  early  drawings  seem  to  have 
been  mostly  on  the  ‘“Six  hundred  tickets  a day”  plan, 
but  later  there  were  all  sorts  of  plans  and  the  big 
lotteries  were  often  advertised  to  be  “finished  in  a few 
minutes.”  Thus  the  “Washington  Lodge  Lotteries,” 
under  the  “authority  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,” 
advertised  the  “150  numbers  binary  combination  and 
permutation — 28  ballots  drawn.”  There  were  22,350 


tickets  at  $2.20  each.  The  numbers  drawn  were  com- 
bined 1st  and  2nd,  2nd  and  ist,  etc.  In  another  Rhode 
Island  lottery,  with  19,600  tickets,  only  6 ballots  were 
drawn. 

George  P.  Oakley  was  the  leading  lottery  agent 
in  Poughkeepsie  from  1823  to  1826,  and  when  he  sold 
out  the  business  he  had  won  the  largest  lottery  jirize 
ever  taken  in  this  neighborhood.  He  was  earlier,  as 
we  have  seen,  in  the  milling  and  freighting  business 
with  his  father,  Jesse  Oakley,  at  the  LTpper  Landing. 
In  1819  he  failed  and  the  mills  went  to  the  Middle  Dis- 
trict Bank  and  were  deeded^  in  1821  to  James  Rey- 
nolds and  Aaron  Innis,  who  had  previously  been  in  the 
freighting  business.  The  deed  included  a plaster  mill 
and  a grist  mill  on  tlie  north  side  of  the  stream,  and 
mentions  also  a nail  factory  and  a saw  mill  on  the 
south  side.  Oakley  was  a man  of  too  much  ability  to 
be  kept  down  and  was  soon  engaged  in  keeping  a gen- 
eral store.  His  “Bulletin  No.  i,”  announcing  the  open- 
ing of  his  “Temple  of  Fortune”  “opposite  Potter's 
Book  Store,”  is  dated  Aug.  i,  1823,  and  the  location 
was  about  on  the  corner  of  Liberty  Street,  which  had 
probably  not  long  been  opened.  In  this  bulletin  he 
states  that  two  $20,000  prizes  had  recently  been  won 
in  Poughkeepsie  and  that  two  similar  ones  had  pre- 
ceded them.  In  his  bulletin  No.  10,  dated  Dec.  17th, 
1823,  he  gives  the  following  list  of  “Some  of  the  many 
prizes  which  have  enriched  our  citizens,  in  the  course 
of  a few  years,”  as  follows: 


I Prize  drawn  by  Valentine  Baker  of  $10,000 

I “ “ “ James  Sands  of  3, 000 

I “ “ “ the  Fire  Company  & Messrs 

Angevine  Flmore  & Jay- 
cocks  each  one  quarter  of  1,000 
I “ “ “ A company  of  Gentlemen  in 

Poughkeepsie  of  which  I 
was  one  500 

I “ “ “ A Gentleman  of  500 

I “ “ “ Cornelius  'Wiltsie  and 

George  Brinckerhoff  of  5,000 

“ “ “ The  Messrs  Ellraore  of  ioo,ooo 

1 “ “ “ Mr.  Flagler  of  1,000 

i “ “ “ George  P.  Oakley  of  1,000 

I “ “ “ Gilbert  Wilkinson  1,000 

I “ “ “ Abm  P.  Knapp  and  others  of  500 

I “ “ “ Peter  Fveritt  of  1,000 

J4  “ “ “ A.  C.  Warner  of  20,000 

I “ “ “ A number  of  Gentlemen  in  a 

package  of  2nd  class,  of  20,000 
I “ “ “ Martin  Hoffman  Jr.  of  1,500 

And  last  though  not  least  Isaac  Germond  and 

Geo.  P.  Oaklev  (selected  bv  the  latter)  10,000 


Evidently  fortune  came  Oakley’s  way  with  some 
rapidity  and  a good  share  of  it  went  to  other  Pough- 

iTliis  deed  ( Lik.  63,  p.  162)  contains  an  interesting  agree- 
ment as  to  water  rights  on  the  Fallkill. 
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keepsians.  Oakley  does  not  omit  to  mention  the  prizes 
sold  or  won  by  his  competitors,  who  in  addition  to 
those  already  given  included  Isaac  T.  Doughty,  Hayes 
& Adriance  and  Peter  Everitt.  Thus  he  tells  us  that 
W.  Cunningham,  whom  he  sometimes  refers  to  as 
“Sir  Walter,”  won  half  of  a $10,000  prize,  the  rest 
of  which  he  had  sold  to  persons  in  the  county.  Decem- 
ber  28th,  1824,  Oakley  says:  “One  day  last  week  I 

enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  paying  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
Ward  $8,500  and  also  $8,500  to  Mr.  Seneca  Howland,” 
both  of  the  town  of  Washington.  “These  worthy 
persons  are  both  single,”  he  adds,  “and  had  the  good 
luck  to  purchase  of  me  jointly.”  In  readable  equalities 
and  cleverness  Oakley’s  advertisements  are  models : 
“\'\dio  would  pinch  through  life  without  being  able  to 
do  one  generous  action,  when  with  money  enough  and 
to  spare  he  might  give  liberally  to  the  opqiressed 
Greeks,  at  the  grand  military  ball  which  will  be  cele- 
brated in  the  city  for  their  benefit  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  battle  of  New  Orleans.”  Again  in  January, 
1825,  he  begins  a bulletin,  “Any  man  who  is  fool 
enough  to  burn  Lehigh  Coal  at  the  Commencement  of 
the  New  Year  instead  of  buying  a ticket  in  this  lot- 
tery.” 

This  is  the  first  local  reference  to  coal  I have  seen, 
and  indicates  that  it  was  a decided  luxury.  In  fact, 
it  was  rather  an  interesting  experiment  than  a luxury 
at  this  time,  for  many  people  found  much  difficulty  in 
making  it  burn.  The  first  Lehigh  coal  is  said  to  have 
been  much  harder  than  most  of  the  anthracite  now  in 
use  and  it  could  rarely  be  made  to  burn  in  a grate 
without  keeping  the  blower  up  almost  continuously. 
Coal  was  served  to  customers  for  a number  of  years 
in  liig  lumj:)S  which  had  to  be  Ijroken  up  with  a ham- 
mer. Dr.  Thomas  was  one  of  the  first  men  in  Pough- 
keepsie to  use  it.  and  it  was  not  generally  of  much 
service  until  after  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  had 
])een  oq:)ened  and  after  stoves  had  been  sq^ecially  con- 
structed for  burning  it.  David  C.  Foster  was  the  first 
local  dealer  to  make  its  sale  a leading  feature. 

The  decline  of  the  lottery  craze,  which  reached  such 
a point  that  it  demoralized  business  and  peoqde,  came 
about  i^artly  from  the  growth  of  q^ublic  sentiment 
against  it,  but  more  from  the  oi:>ening  of  newer  and 
larger  fields  of  speculation  with  the  organization  of 
stock  companies.  Oakley’s  crowning  achievement  was 
the  winning  of  a prize  of  $50,000  in  partnership  with 
Gilbert  Wilkinson,  his  brother-in-law,  who,  however, 
had  but  a one-fourth  interest  in  it.  He  thought  it  nec- 
essary to  explain  their  good  luck  in  an  elaborate  circu- 
lar, a fac-simile  of  which  is  given  on  page  100. 
I le  was  not  only  a good  advertiser,  but  was  evidently  a 
man  of  careful  business  methods,  for  all  his  lottery  cir- 
culars were  pasted  in  scrap  books  which  have  been 


saved.  He  seems  to  have  continued  in  the  lottery  busi- 
ness until  about  1826,  and  probably  sold  to  Richard 
Pudney,  who  advertised  “The  Temple  of  Fortune” 
after  that  time.  Oakley  became  County  Treasurer  and 
then  cashier  of  the  Poughkeepsie  Bank  at  its  organiza- 
tion in  1830. 

P,\RTY  Changes — -The  Telegraph  and  the  Dutch- 
ess Intelligencer. 

After  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  which  abol- 
ished most  of  the  voting  qualifications,  as  well  as  the 
Council  of  Revision^  and  Council  of  Appointment, 
we  find  the  Journal  in  1824  favoring  the  next  great 
step  towards  democracy,  the  qiroi^osition  to  allow  the 
peoqde  to  vote  directly  for  presidential  electors, 
which  was  not,  however,  carried  in  time  to  be  available 
before  the  election  of  1828.  Parties  were  then  much 
broken  up  and  in  a state  of  transition.  As  a result  of 
the  turmoil  the  Poughkeepsie  members  of  the  Re- 
publican i^arty  became  dissatisfied  with  the  Observer 
as  an  organ,  bought  an  entirely  new  newspajier  outfit 
and  established  the  Republican  Telegraph,  placing 
\\ulliam  Sands  and  Isaac  Platt  in  charge,  the  latter  be- 
ing but  21  years  of  age  and  having  recently  comqdeted 
his  apprenticeshij)  in  the  office  of  the  Journal. 

In  one  of  his  reminiscences,  qmblished  many  years 
later,  Mr.  Platt  said  that  most  of  his  early  education 
was  obtained  in  the  printing  office  and  in  Paraclete 
Potter’s  book  store.  He  had  the  privilege  of  reading 
many  of  the  books  in  stock  and  was  assisted  in  select- 
ing them  by  Horatio  Potter,  a nephew  of  the  pro- 
prietor and  clerk  in  the  store,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
New  York.  Potter’s  book  store  was  a great  village 
institution,  a sort  of  club  where  all  those  who  were 
fond  of  literature  and  of  discussion  were  wont  to 
gather. 

The  political  committee  which  controlled  the  new 
])aper  was  James  Hooker,  Leonard  Maison,  Abraham 
G.  Storm,  John  S.  Myers,  Jacob  Van  Ness,  Ebenezer 
Nye  and  Olaadiah  Titus.  The  first  number  was  print- 
ed May  5th,  1824,  “a  few  doors  south  of  the  Court 
House.’’  From  the  opening  announcement  we  hear 
again  the  story,  “For  a considerable  period  and  until 
within  a few  years  qiast  the  old  Federal  party  have 
had  a majority  in  this  county,  which  at  every  succes- 
sive election  enabled  them  to  return  to  the  Legislature 
their  members  of  Assembly,”  and  alas,  after  two  years 
of  Republican  success  the  county  in  1823  had  gone 
back  to  the  Federalists  or  Clintonians  again.  Nor 
was  the  Republican  Telegraph  able  to  hold  it.  The 

lit  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  the  Council  of  Revision 
which  decided  the  fate  of  the  act  passed  in  1816  for  huilding 
the  Erie  Canal  were  three  former  Ponghkeepsians ; Chancellor 
Kent,  Judge  Smith  Thompson  and  Judge  Jonas  Platt. 
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paper  started  with  opposition  to  De  Witt  Clinton  just 
when  his  removal  from  the  canal  commission  aroused 
public  indignation  to  such  an  extent  that  he  was  again 
elected  governor,  while  in  the  same  year  the  party 
lost  the  support  of  the  national  administration  through 
the  election  of  John  Quincy  Adams  to  the  presidency. 
General  James  Tallmadge  was  nominated  and  elected 
Lieutenant  Governor  at  this  time,  and  might  have  had 
the  nomination  for  governor,  according  to  Thurlow 
Weedji  if  he  had  consented  to  denounce  the  removal 
of  Clinton  from  the  Canal  Commission.  That  he  con- 
sented to  run  on  the  ticket  with  Clinton  shows  the 
generally  mixed-up  condition  of  political  affairs. 
Tallmadge  then  was  a leader  of  the  Tammany  faction, 
and  had  strenuously  opposed  the  Erie  Canal  and  its 
chief  advocate.  The  Poughkeepsie  Telegraph  sur- 
vived the  succession  of  party  disasters,  but  ceased  to 
be  a party  organ  the  next  year  and  was  sold  to  Charles 
P.  Barnum,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Observer. 
The  two  papers  were  then  combined  and  published  as 
The  Telegraph  and  Observer  until  1828,  when  the 
name  of  the  older  paper  was  dropped. 

In  the  wreck  of  old  parties  the  Journal,  still 
published  by  Paraclete  Potter,  lost  its  moorings  and 
drifted  with  the  popular  tide  into  support  of  Jackson 
for  the  Presidency  in  1827,  several  months  ahead  of 
the  Telegraph.  Then  early  in  1828  another  new  pa- 
per, The  Dufehess  True  American,'^  was  started  by 
Peter  K.  Allen,  who  also  shouted  for  the  Hero  of 
New  Orleans.  Apparently  everybody  was  for  Jack- 
son,  but  there  were  a few  Adams  men  left  in  old 
Dutchess  and  presently  they  got  together  a nondes- 
cript, second-hand  outfit  and  established  The  Dutch- 
ess Intelligencer,  which  published  its  first  number 
April  30th,  1828.  Charles  F.  Ames,  a young  man 
from  Hudson,  was  hired  as  editor,  with  Frederick  T. 
Parsons  to  look  after  the  type  setting.  The  opening 
editorial  stated  that  “a  great  and  absorbing  cpiestion 
agitates  the  minds  of  the  citizens  of  this  vast  Repub- 
lic Who  shall  be  our  next  president? 

John  Quincy  Adams  or  Andrew  Jackson?  the  ac- 
complished civilian,  the  unrivalled  statesman,  the  up- 
right man,  and  the  unassuming  Republican,  or  the 
\dctorious,  but  sanguinary  and  remorseless  soldier?” 
In  another  column  of  the  same  issue  we  read : “At 
the  next  annual  election  the  citizens  of  this  State  will 
for  the  first  time  since  the  organization  of  the  govern- 
ment, exercise  the  important  privilege  of  choosing  at 

1 Autobiography  of  Thurlow  Weed,  p,  108. 

“I  know  of  no  copies  of  this  paper  in  existence,  but  it  was 
discontinued  after  one  year  and  moved  to  Ulster  County, 
according  to  a historical  sketch  of  the  Press  of  Poughkeepsie, 
written  by  Isaac  Platt  for  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  Eagle  and  published  April  30th,  1853. 


the  Polls  the  Electors  of  President  and  Vice  President 
of  the  Lfnited  States.”  Ames  soon  retired  from  the 
editorial  management  of  the  Intelligencer  and  Parsons 
ran  a few  issues  alone.  Then  the  owners  gave  the 
plant  to  Isaac  Platt,  Parsons  remaining  as  a partner. 
Their  announcement  is  in  the  issue  of  Aug.  20th.  The 
paper  now  began  to  bristle  with  vigorous  editorials, 
but  Jackson’s  “hurrah  campaign”  carried  the  county 
in  November  by  a large  majority.  The  Intelligencer 
ascribed  his  victory  locally  “to  the  political  depravity 
and  want  of  principle  in  a few  leaders  of  both  the  old 
parties  * * who  formed  an  alliance  for  the 

sole  and  only  purpose  of  bartering  away  the  vote  of 
this  county  to  Gen.  Jackson,”  and  adds,  “The  demo- 
cratic party  split  in  two  nearly  ec|ual  parts,  leaving  a 
small  majority  in  favor  of  Mr.  Adams.  But  the  move- 
ments of  Messrs  Potter  & Co.  [the  Journal]  carried 
a great  majority  of  the  federal  party  and  federal  in- 
fluence in  favor  of  Jackson.” 

Judge  Smith  Thompson  of  Poughkeepsie  was  the 
nominee  of  the  Administration  or  Adams  party  for 
governor  in  1828,  but  was  overwhelmed  in  the  land- 
slide. He  received  4,558  votes  in  Dutchess,  and  Mar- 
tin Van  Buren,  the  “wizard  of  the  Albany  Regency,” 
received  3,257.  This  was  the  first  election  at  which 
the  Anti-Masonic  party  became  an  influence.  Thur- 
low Weed  in  his  Autobiography  devotes  several  pages 
( 303-307)  to  an  effort  to  show  that  had  Francis  Gran- 
ger been  nominated  by  the  Adams  men,  instead  of 
Judge  Thompson,  Van  Buren  might  have  been  defeat- 
ed. Granger,  however,  ran  for  Lieut.-Governor  along 
with  Thompson.  The  feeling  against  the  Free  Masons 
was  not  yet  a force  in  Dutchess  County,  or  in  this  part 
of  the  State,  but  was  strong  in  some  of  the  western 
counties.  Mr.  Weed  states  that  after  the  nomination 
of  Thompson  he  spent  a day  or  two  trying  to  recon- 
cile the  Anti-Masons  of  the  western  section,  and  finding 
his  efforts  in  vain  came  to  Poughkeepsie  to  endeav- 
or to  persuade  Judge  Thompson  to  withdraw  in  favor 
of  Granger,  so  as  to  prevent  the  nomination  of  an  Anti- 
Masonic  ticket.  He  reached  here  by  steamboat  just 
as  the  committee  that  had  notified  Judge  Thompson 
of  his  nomination  was  leaving.  They  had  obtained 
the  Judge’s  acceptance  of  the  nomination  with  con- 
siderable difficulty,  and  when  Mr.  Weed  wanted  them 
to  go  back  with  him  to  the  Judge’s  residence  and  ask 
him  to  withdraw  his  acceptance  they  were  naturallv 
very  reluctant,  but  at  length  consented,  some  of  them 
for  the  express  purpose  of  combatting  Mr.  Weed’s  ar- 
guments. The  mission  proved  very  embarrassing  for 
all,  and  the  Judge,  having  once  made  up  his  mind  to 
run.  decided  to  stand  by  his  decision.  His  vote  in 
the  State  was  106,415,  while  Van  Buren  had  136.786 
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and  Solomon  Sonthwick,  the  Anti-Masonic  candidate, 
33,335.  The  combined  Adams  and  Anti-Masonic  votes 
would  have  elected  the  Adams  candidate,  but  it  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  Granger  or  anyone  else  could 
have  held  them  all.  Southwick  got  only  113  votes  in 
Dutchess. 

So  discouraging  was  the  outlook  for  the  Intelli- 
gence)' at  the  close  of  its  first  year  that  Mr.  Parsons 
declared  he  could  not  live  on  his  share  of  the  profits, 
and  withdrew  from  the  partnership,  but  was  prevail- 
ed upon  to  remain  as  an  employee  at  a salary  of  $7 
a week.i  By  1830  the  ]:>aper  had  nevertheless  obtained 
a good  patronage,  and  maintained  it  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  factional  differences  of  the  times  gave 
rise  to  two  more  papers,  the  InqiiU'cr  in  1829 — a suc- 
cessor to  the  True  Amo'ican — and  the  Dutchess  Re- 
publican in  July,  1831,  started  by  Thomas  S.  Ranney 
as  an  “Anti-Regency”  paper,  opposed  to  Martin  Van 
Buren’s  control  of  the  party  in  the  State.  The  Anti- 
^lasonic  movement  was  sweeping  over  the  State  then, 
and  as  the  Intelligence)'  refused  to  become  its  organ, 
after  the  election  of  1830,  the  Uiquii'C)'  was  purchased 
and  its  name  changed  to  The  Anti-Maso)i.  The  feel- 
ing locally  was  strong  enough  to  close  up  the  old 
King  Solomon’s  Lodge  which  Washington  had  visit- 
ed and  Masonry  was  not  revived  in  Poughkeepsie  until 
1852. 

In  1833  IMessrs.  Platt  and  Ranney  united  their  pa- 
pers, beginning  on  the  last  Wednesday  of  April  the 
publication  of  the  DitcUigoicci'  a)id  Republica)i,  a title 
so  awkward  that  the  next  }ear  it  was  changed  to  The 
Poughkeepsie  Eagle.  Meanwhile  Jackson  had  carried 
the  county  in  1832  by  a consideral)ly  reduced  majority, 
and  Van  Buren  carried  it  again  in  1836  by  a still 
smaller  majority.  After  that  Dutchess  County  be- 
came doubtful  territory,  and  so  remained  until  after 
the  formation  of  the  Republican  party,  a few  years  be- 
fore the  Civil  War.  In  1832  the  Intelligence)'  called 
itself  the  organ  of  the  National  Republicans,  but  before 
1836,  in  common  with  other  supporters  of  Henry  Clay, 
it  had  taken  the  name  of  Whig  and  was  referring  to 
its  o])ponents  as  Tories. 

The  I'clegi'aph  continued  for  several  years  to  call 
itself  Republican  and  to  refer  to  Clay’s  party  as 
Federalists.  Egbert  B.  Killey  and  Aaron  Low  had 
been  publishing  this  ])aper  for  a number  of  years,  but 
in  1835  Eow  sold  his  interest  to  Benson  J.  Los- 
sing,  and  this  marks  the  entry  of  another  notable 

ilsaac  Platt  often  used  to  tell  this  story,  as  an  illustration 
both  of  the  difficulties  of  his  early  career  and  of  the  prevailing 
rate  of  wages  at  that  time.  He  received  help  and  encourage- 
ment in  his  venture  from  the  .\dams  committee:  John  H. 
Davis,  Judge  Edmund  H.  Pendleton.  Abraham  G.  Storm, 
•Alexander  J.  Coffin,  Stephen  Cleveland  and  Gen.  John  Brush. 


hgure  into  Poughkeepsie  journalism.  Mr.  Lossing  had 
been  before  this  a member  of  the  firm  of  Henderson 
& Lossing,  jewelers,  advertising  “Gold  and  Silver 
Watches,”  etc.  When  he  began  newspaper  work  he 
soon  saw  the  value  of  illustrations  and  turned  his 
skill  as  a jeweler  to  wood  engraving.  Always  inter- 
ested in  history  and  in  general  literature,  IMr.  Lossing 
revived  the  old  Poughkeepsie  Casket,  wrote  many 
articles  for  it  and  illustrated  them  himself.  In  1838 
he  was  also  engaged  in  editing  and  illustrating  the 
Faanily  Magazine  of  New  York,  and  began  writing 
historical  articles,  preserving  the  recollections  of  the 
old  people  about  him  of  Colonial  and  Revolutionary 
events.  His  “Pictorial  Field  Book  of  the  Revolution” 
made  him  the  most  popular  historian  of  the  day. 
Though  never  a very  careful  student  of  records  or 
other  original  sources  of  accurate  information,  Mr. 
Lossing’s  books  are  always  readable  and  served  great- 
ly to  stimulate  interest  in  American  history.  Among 
his  contemporaries  in  the  jewelry  business  may  be 
mentioned  E.  D.  Morgan  & Son,  the  son  being  William 
S.  Morgan. 

Banks  and  Bankers. 

As  early  as  1816  an  effort  had  been  made  to  pro- 
cure a charter  for  a Dutchess  County  Bank.  Nov. 
15th  of  that  year  Nathaniel  Ferris,  Nathan  Conklin, 
Jr.,  Albert  Cook,  Jacob  Green  and  Benjamin  Herrick 
met  at  Balding’s  Hotel  and  signed  an  application. 
Presumably  the  financial  depression  stopped  this  enter- 
l)rise,  but  there  was  at  least  one  private  bank  in  Pough- 
keepsie then  or  soon  afterwards,  known  as  the  Ex- 
change Bank.  A note  payable  “at  my  Exchange  Bank,” 
signed  by  Henry  Davis  and  by  Walter  Cunningham 
cashier,  Sept.  15,  1819.  is  still  in  existence.  This 
bank  was  probably  conducted  at  Davis’s  house,  which 
has  been  rebuilt  as  the  Fallkill  National  Bank.  Cun- 
ningham afterwards  became  prominent  in  politics  and 
it  was  largely  through  his  influence^  at  Albany  that  a 
charter  was  obtained,  April  12,  1825,  for  the  Dutchess 
County  Bank.  The  capital  authorized  was  $150,000, 
but  when  the  books  were  opened,  in  May,  the  subscrip- 
tions- were  found  to  amount  to  $700,000,  and  in  1836 
the  capital  was  increased  to  $600,000.  The  organiza- 
tion took  place  on  July  12th,  Henry  Davis  becoming 
the  first  president  and  Walter  Cunningham  the  first 
cashier.  Other  directors  then  chosen  were  James  Tall- 
madge,  John  T.  Schryver,  Thomas  L.  Davies,  James 
Grant,  Jacob  Shook,  Gilbert  Thorn,  Caleb  Barker. 
Solomon  V.  Frost,  Matthew  \Hssar,  Henry  Conklin 
and  James  Hooker. 

1 Autobiography  of  Tliurlow  Weed,  p.  106. 

2Telegraph,  May  25,  1825. 


Poughkeepsie  Bank  Building,  nozu  the  Poughkeepsie  Trust  Company,  {sec  Append i.\ 
The  addition  to  the  right  was  recently  built. 
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The  careers  of  Cunningham  and  Oakley  were  not 
the  only  ones  that  connect  the  lottery  business  with 
local  banking.  A.  G.  Stofm,  president  of  the  Middle 
District  Bank,  Peter  Everitt,  chief  stockholder  of  the 
same,  James  Grant,  Jr.,  who  became  cashier  of  the 
Earmers  and  Manufacturers  on  its  organization,  and 
several  other  prominent  bank  officials  had  conducted 
“lottery  and  exchange”  offices.  They  occupied  appar- 
ently much  the  same  position  in  the  community  that 
the  leading  brokers  do  to-day,  and  the  transition  from 
the  lottery  business  to  banking  was  not  unnatural,  for 
the  lottery  men  nearly  all  advertised  to  deal  in  uncur- 
rent bank  notes  and  became  experts  in  discounts  and 
in  detecting  counterfeits.  A notable  example  was 
John  Thompson,  who  first  taught  a private  school  in 
Mill  Street,  and  then  in  1828  advertised  as  a dealer  in 
lottery  tickets.  He  at  length  removed  to  New 
York,  established  “Thompson’s  Bank  Note  Re- 
porter,” a most  important  publication  for  many 
years,  and  became  a leading  organizer  of  several 
prominent  banking  institutions  in  the  metropolis,  in- 
cluding the  First  National  Bank.  He  lived  for  a num- 
ber of  years  in  the  house  still  standing  back  of  the 
West  Shore  station  opposite  Poughkeepsie,  and  was  the 
father  of  the  late  Frederick  Thompson,  who  has  been 
so  prominent  a recent  benefactor  of  Vassar  and  other 
colleges. 

The  Middle  District  and  Dutchess  County  banks 
were  in  business  on  the  north  side  of  Main  Street,  the 
former  on  the  site  of  the  Taylor  Building,  and  the 
latter  on  the  site  of  the  present  Merchants’  National 
Flank.  Between  them,  in  1828,  was  a “Plough  and 
Stove  Factory”  conducted  by  Coffin  & Schofield.  The 
failure  of  the  Middle  District  Bank,  May  28th, 
1829,  brought  to  light  some  interesting  features 
of  the  banking  methods  of  the  day.  George  P.  Oak- 
ley, N.  P.  Tallmadge,  Peter  Everitt  and  Thomas  L. 
Davies  were  appointed  a committee  to  examine  the 
bank;  they  found^  that  $275,000  of  the  capital  of 
$500,000  was  held  by  Peter  Everitt  on  a note,  and  that 
he  also  owed  the  Kingston  branch  $61,000.  He  had 
been  receiving  six  per  cent  dividends  on  the  bank 
stock  and  paying  five  per  cent,  on  the  loan.  Truly 
there  were  financiers  in  those  days ! The  bank  had 
deposits  of  $21,885.95  in  Poughkeepsie,  $10,104.96 
in  Kingston,  and  $140,967.00  notes  in  circulation.  Its 
good  resources  were  put  down  as  $118,367.89  and 
doubtful  resources  at  $107,543.55.  Its  notes  were 
freely  taken  at  par  as  soon  as  the  committee  made  its 
report,  but  afterwards  went  down  to  75  cents  on  the 
dollar  and  perhaps  lower.  Up  to  March  17th,  1830, 

iDutchess  Intelligencer,  June  24th,  1829. 


dividends  of  62  1-2  per  cent  had  been  paid  to  note 
holders  and  depositors,  and  in  1833  the  remaining 
effects  were  advertised  for  sale,  but  items  in  the  news- 
papers seem  to  indicate  that  the  final  settlement  was 
much  later.  The  State  held  $50,000  of  the  stock, 
fully  paid  in.  Noteholders  and  depositors  were  paid 
almost  in  full.  This  was  the  only  bank  failure  in  the 
history  of  Poughkeepsie. 

In  the  same  year,  1829,  the  Safety  Fund  Act, 
which  made  New  York  bank  notes  the  best  in  the 
country,  was  passed,  and  in  1830  the  Poughkeepsie 
Bank  was  organized  with  a capital  of  $100,000.  The 
first  directors,  elected  June  17th,  were  Thomas  L. 
Davies,  James  Thompson,  Albro  Aikin,  Thomas  Taber 
2d,  James  Hooker,  N.  P.  Tallmadge,  Nathan  Conklin, 
John  Lockwood,  Aaron  Innis,  Richard  Pudney,  Alex- 
ander J.  Coffin,  Matthew  Vassar,  and  Gilbert  Wilkin- 
son. Thomas  L.  Davies  was  chosen  president. 

The  Farmers  and  Manufacturers  Bank,  the  second 
ruder  the  Safety  Fund  Act,  was  organized  as  the 
result  of  a meeting  held  at  Hatch’s  Hotel  (The  Pough- 
keepsie) May  23d,  1834,  at  which  Homer  Wheaton, 
Gideon  P.  Hewitt,  James  Grant,  Jr.,  Aaron  Innis, 
William  Schell,  Jacob  Van  Benthuysen  and  James 
Hooker  were  appointed  to  receive  subscriptions.  On 
the  19th  of  July  the  first  board  of  directors,  which 
included  William  A.  Davies  and  Matthew  Vassar,  was 
elected  ; James  Hooker  was  made  president  and  James 
Grant,  Jr.,  cashier.  The  old  Myer  Tavern,  corner  of 
Cannon  and  Market  Streets,  was  purchased  and  torn 
down,  and  in  February,  1835,  bank  began  business 
in  its  present  building.  Matthew  Vassar  had  then 
become  the  president. 

The  Savings  Bank,  chartered^  April  i6th,  1831, 
began  business  in  1833  in  the  old  Middle  District 
Bank  building.  William  Davies,  James  Emott,  Fred- 
erick Barnard,  Matthew  Vassar,  Tennis  Van  Kleeck, 
Thomas  W.  Tallmadge,  Nehemiah  Conklin,  Griffin 
Williamson,  Henry  A.  Livingston  and  Stephen  Arm- 
strong were  named  as  trustees.  Col.  Livingston^  was 
the  first  president. 

iChapter  134,  Laws  of  1831. 

2Col.  Henry  A.  Livingston  was  a leading  man  in  Pough- 
keepsie as  already  indicated.  He  was  a son  of  Rev.  John  H. 
Livingston  and  a grandson  of  Henry  Livingston,  so  long  the 
colonial  county  clerk.  He  lived  in  the  old  Livingston  man- 
sion (see  p.  29)  which  went  to  him  after  the  division  of  the 
property  in  1800.  He  was  not  always  popular,  though  many 
times  elected  to  important  offices,  and  in  1806  a blackmailing 
attempt  was  made  against  him,  the  record  of  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Sun  in  December,  1891,  and  was 
republished  in  the  Poughkeepsie  Eagle  24th  Feb.,  1905.  Col. 
Livingston  died  June  9th,  1849. 
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The  Improvement  Party. 

George  P.  Oakley  and  Walter  Cunningham  began 
to  invest  their  lottery  winnings  in  real  estate  and  local 
enterprises  soon  after  1830  and,  with  Nathaniel  P. 
Tallmadge,  became  the  leaders  of  the  Improvement 
Party,  which  played  a very  important  part  in  the  devel- 
opment of  Poughkeepsie,  though  its  operations  cul- 
minated in  a great  real  estate  boom  which  collapsed 
and  left  nearly  all  its  promoters  penniless.  N.  P. 
Tallmadge,  who  has  been  already  mentioned  as  a bank 
director,  was  perhaps  the  most  important  man  of  the 
period.  Pie  was  a son  of  Joel  Tallmadge,  and  was 
little  or  no  relation  to  General  James  Tallmadge.  He 
was  a Member  of  Assembly  in  1820,  postmaster  of  the 
village  in  1821 ; in  1827  became  president  of  the  vil- 
lage trustees;  in  1830  State  Senator,  and  in  1833 
United  States  Senator. 

The  term  “Improvement  Party”  seems  to  have 
been  used  in  the  newspapers  of  the  time  to  designate 
those  who  favored  pushing  all  sorts  of  municipal  im- 


MATTHEW  VAvSSAR. 

From  a Daguerreotype,  photographed  by  Mr.  Henry  Booth. 

provements,  new  streets,  pavements,  etc.,  but  was 
afterwards  applied  to  the  promotors  of  the  many 
enterprises  of  the  day.  At  the  charter  election  of 
1835  what  was  described  as  the  “Moderate  Improve- 
ment Party,”  whose  candidates  for  village  trustees 
were  Isaac  I.  Balding,  Nehemiah  Sweet  and  David 
Boyd,  ran  against  J.  Van  Benthuysen,  Gideon  P. 


Hewitt  and  Samuel  B.  Dutton  of  the  “Ultra  Improve- 
ment Party,”  with  Matthew  Vassar  and  Edward  C. 
Southwick  on  both  tickets.  The  “Moderates”  elected 
Balding  and  the  “Pdtras”  Van  Benthuysen  and 
Hewitt.  Matthew  Vassar  was  chosen  president  of 
the  board. 

Much  had  been  done  to  improve  the  streets  before 
this  time,  the  second  cobblestone  era  beginning  about 
1830.  Isaac  H.  Ver  Valin,  who  then  lived  on  the 
southeast  corner  of  Main  and  Academy  Streets,  Wil- 


The  I 'assar  Street  Brewery.  Bridge  Street  Front,  from  a 
draiuing  made  by  Henry  Whinfield  in  18^7. 


liam  Thomas,  Thomas  Platt  and  Leonard  Davis  peti- 
tioned for  the  paving  of  Academy  Street  between  Main 
and  Cannon,  July  28th,  1830,  about  at  the  beginning  of 
the  movement.  Market  Street  did  not  escape  this  time, 
and  the  pavement  from  Main  to  Church  was  ordered 
at  a meeting  of  the  trustees  September  14th,  1831.^ 
Not  long  afterwards  the  Main  Street  pavement  was 
extended  to  the  river  and  from  Academy  to  Hamilton 
Street.  Before  1837  all  the  principal  streets  had  been 
cobbled,  and  excluding  macadam,  the  area  of  pave- 
ment has  not  been  greatly  increased  since.  The  old 
brick  sidewalks,  mostly  discarded  within  the  past 
twenty  years,  date  also  from  this  period.  May  i8th, 
1831,  the  following  paper  was  presented  to  the 
trustees : 

We  the  undersigned  owners  of  lots  fronting  on 
Main  street  in  Poughkeepsie  between  the  court  house 
and  the  river  do  hereby  engage  to  pave  or  flag  the 
sidewalks  before  our  said  lots  in  such  manner  as  the 
trustees  of  the  village  shall  direct  as  witness  our 
hands  this  third  day  of  Nov.,  1830. 

H.  Conklin,  Wm.  Davies, 

Wm.  Turner.  Stephen  Armstrong, 

P.  Potter,  M.  Vassar, 

Marinus  Pierce,  A.  BlakeslEE, 

J.  M.  Nelson. 

This  was  evidently  before  the  village  had  begun 
to  require  paved  sidewalks,  while  they  were  still  a 

iKor  list  of  signers  on  Market,  Garden  and  Mill  Streets 
see  Appendix. 
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matter  of  individual  enterprise,  and  doubtless  with 
many  intervals  of  gravel  and  mud  in  front  of  the 
premises  of  the  less  enterprising.  The  first  sidewalk 
order  I have  found  is  dated  September  8th,  1831,  and 
requires  that  “the  Sidewalks  in  Main  Street  from 
Washington  to  Academy  Street  be  pitched  and  Flaged 
with  Brick  in  good  and  substantial  manner — under  the 
direction  of  the  trustees — and  that  they  cause  a tax 
to  be  assessed.  Levied  and  collected  on  the  owners  of 
the  Lots  for  that  purpose.”  Sidewalks  were  ordered  on 
“Academy  Street  from  Washington  Street  to  Can- 
non,”^ at  the  same  time.  The  word  “flag”  evidently 
did  not  imply  blue  stone,  but  the  records  show  that 
stone  was  occasionally  used.  The  village  was  lifting 
itself  out  of  the  mud  and  preparing  for  the  great  pe- 
riod of  expansion  that  was  to  come.  The  following 
petition  presents  a glimpse  of  the  old  life  when  Main 
Street,  at  least  above  Academy,  was  a residence  street, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  improvement  period. 

TO  THK  TRUSTEES  OE  THE  VIEEAGE  OE  POUGHKEEPSIE. 

The  undersigned  respectfully  represents  that  the  , 
inhabitants  of  that  section  of  Main  Street  which  lies'- 
between  the  corner  of  Isaac  H.  Ver  Valin  and  the 
corner  of  Hamilton  and  Main  Streets  have  been  sub- 
jected to  greater  expense  in  paving  that  section  by 
reason  of  the  increased  width  of  the  street  than  the 
inhabitants  of  any  other  section  will  be  subjected  to. 
That  in  the  section  named  there  are  no  crossings  ex- 
cept at  Ver  Valin’s  corner.  The  undersigned  respect- 
fully suggests  that  in  said  section  there 'should  be  at 
least  two  crossings,  one  nearly  opposite  the  pump  at 
the  easterly  end  of  said  section  and  one  opposite  the 
brick  house  occupied  by  Doctor  Tapping.  The  reasons 
therefore  are  as  follows:  My  family,  the  families 

living  in  the  two  houses  West  of  me  are  obliged  to 
get  their  water  at  the  pump  mentioned,  their  yards 
being  too  rocky  to  admit  of  wells  being  dug  therein. 
The  families  living  in  the  houses  on  the  corner  of 
Hamilton  and  Cannon  streets  get  all  their  water  at 
the  pump  mentioned.  The  children  of  almost  every 
family  living  on  the  south  side  of  Main  Street  are 
sent  to  Dr.  Tapping’s  school.  These  with  other  con- 
siderations of  general  convenience  render  it  desirable 
that  there  should  be  crossways  at  the  places  mention- 
ed,” etc. 

Leon’d  Maison. 

Poughkeepsie.  20th  July.  1831. 

The  “Doctor  Tapping”  here  mentioned  was  a son 
of  Dr.  Peter  Tappen,  the  Revolutionary  leader,  whose 
widow  was  still  living  in  August,  1824,  when  the  town 
commissioners  laid  out  Crannell  Street,  “by  and  with 
the  consent  and  approbation  of  Elizabeth  Tappen,  the 
proprietor  of  the  land.”  The  survey  began  from  the 
corner  of  her  house  and  the  street  was  of  course 
named  for  her  father,  Bartholomew  Crannell,  who  ha:d 

iSo  in  original.  Probably  means  Main  Street  to  Cannon. 


given  the  land  to  her  husband  so  many  years  before. 
Catherine  Street  was  surveyed  from  Theodorus  Greg- 
ory’s house  (on  the  site  of  the  Morgan  House)  in 
1831,  and  was  extended  through  to  Cottage  in  1834, 
when  Mansion  Street  and  many  of  the  other  streets 
north  of  Mill  were  laid  out.  It  was  named  from 
Catherine  Livingston,  Gilbert  Livingston’s  widow, 
who  died  in  1830.  Dr.  Tappen  built  some  of  the  first 
houses  on  Mill  Street  above  Catherine,  including  what 
is  now  called  the  Wimpleberg  house.  One  of  his 
daughters  married  James  Bowne.  Leonard  Maison, 
signer  of  the  petition,  was  a famous  character,  a very 
able  lawyer  and  politician. 

The  real  estate  projects  with  which  the  leading 
members  of  the  Improvement  Party  were  most  closely 
associated  were  generally  on  the  north  side  of  Main 
Street,  but  during  the  boom  farms  were  cut  up  into  lots 


George:  corlies. 

and  sold  at  auction  in  all  sections.  Dr.  John  Barnes, 
Richard  A.  Varick,  George  Corlies  and  Caleb  Barker 
put  through  one  of  the  largest  deals,  when  they  pur- 
chased the  Bronson  French  farm,  extending  from 
Montgomery  Street  to  Holmes  and  from  Hamilton  to 
Alarket,  with  the  exception  of  the  section  purchased 
by  Christ  Church  in  1828,  the  greater  portion  of  which 
was  used  as  a burying  ground,  where  now  the  church 
itself  stands.  On  this  farm  they  mapped'  and  staked 
out  the  extensions  of  Academy  and  Hamilton  Streets, 
south  of  Montgomery,  and  laid  out  Carroll,  South 

iMaps  74  and  84  County  Clerk’s  Office.  Barclay  and 
Holmes  are  mapped  through  to  Market.  The  Church  proper- 
ty originally  extended  to  Hamilton,  and  the  former  rectory, 
corner  Hamilton  and  Barclay,  was  built  in  1853. 
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Liberty,  Barclay,  Franklin  and  Holmes.  According 
to  the  late  Henry  D.  MyersL  who  did  part  of  the  sur- 
veying, the  first  day's  sales  at  the  auction  of  lots  on 
this  tract  amounted  to  $80,000,  and  lots  on  South  Lib- 
erty Street  (now  Garfield  Place)  brought  $25  a foot. 
George  Corlies^  was  the  leading  spirit  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  property,  now  one  of  the  principal  resi- 
dence sections  of  the  city,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  to  plant  shade  trees  along  the  streets.  The 
farm  next  south  of  this  was  mapped  not  long  after- 
wards and  was  advertised  for  sale  in  June,  1836,  by 
Solomon  V.  Frost  and  George  P.  Oakley,  as  “the  Eden 
Hills.’’  “These  hills,”  says  the  advertisement,  “are 
raised  on  sixty  acres  of  land,  situate  in  the  south  part 


of  the  village  of  Poughkeepsie,  adjoining  the  Highland 
Turnpike,  and  the  land  lately  sold  by  Mr.  French  to 
Mr.  Barker  and  others,  and  the  elegant  mansion  site 
of  Mr.  Holmes.”  Obadiah  Holmes,  from  whom 
Holmes  Street  was  named,  owned  the  place  which 
came  into  the  possession  of  Hubert  Van  Wagenen  in 
1839,  ai^tl  at  his  death  in  1853  was  sold  to  Henry  L. 
Young.  The  house  was  probably  built  by  Mr.  Van 
Wagenen. 

This  was  well  out  into  the  country  at  that  time,  but 
still  further  in  the  woods  were  some  of  the  tracts 
laid  out  on  the  north  side.  The  map  of  Poughkeepsie 
published  in  1837,  shows  a whole  section  of  streets. 
Star,  Willow,  Morton,  etc.,  that  have  never  been 

iTalk  with  an  Old  Citizen. — Eagle  July  30,  1884. 

2For  biographical  sketch  see  Appendix. 


opened  and  are  to  this  day  mostly  pasture  land  or 
meadow.  Many  of  the  maps  of  the  period  are  on 
file  and  some  others  are  to  be  found  in  collections. 
On  a map  made  to  advertise  a sale  at  auction.  Sept. 
14th,  1836,  of  land  bounded  by  Cherry,  Mansion,  Main 
Streets  and  the  Fall  Kill,  the  line  of  White  Street  is 
run  through  a part  of  the  kitchen  wing  of  the  old 
Everitt  stone  house,  which  was  doubtless  lopped  off 
when  the  street  was  opened.  Jas  Bleecker  & Sons 
were  the  leading  auctioneers  of  the  day. 

Until  this  period  nearly  all  of  the  successful  up- 
town business  and  professional  men  lived  over  their 
stores  on  Main  Street,  or  not  far  away  in  Mill,  Can- 
non or  Market  Streets,  while  persons  engaged  in 


the  profitable  river  trade  lived  near  the  landings. 
With  the  real  estate  boom  began  a migration  to  more 
distinct  residence  sections,  but  the  boomers  did  not 
think  it  probable  that  many  people  in  business  at 
the  river  would  ever  care  to  live  up-town,  hence 
they  planned  Delafield  Street  to  be  a street  of  hand- 
some residences,  each  to  be  placed  at  least  fifty  feet 
back  with  a fine  lawn  in  front.  In  order  to  give  value 
to  this  property  they  established  their  leading  indus- 
tries in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Upper  Landing,  al- 
ready an  important  centre. 

The  Whaling  Companies. 

The  most  important  of  the  new  enterprises  of  this 
period  were  the  Whaling  Companies.  That  great 
ships  were  sent  to  sea  from  Poughkeepsie  for  whale 


POUGHKEEPSIE  WHALfNG4  COMPANY. 


p arijfs  in  to  wirtt^  ttat 

p is  the  proprietor  of  — c— Shares  of 

^ the  Capital  Stock  of, the  Pocghkeepsie  Whaling  Company,  transferable 
p on  the  books  of  the  said  Company,  at  the  ofBce  of  the  Treasurer,  by 
attorney,  on  surrender  of  this  certificate, 

In  Witness  whereof  j^he  seal  of  the  said 
Company  is  hereunto  affi.xed  at  Pougli-  ' 
keepsie,  the  day  of 

183.2/ 


resident. 


"p^^^^Treasurer. 


stock  of  the  Pouo;hkeepsie  Whalbig  Company. 


MAP  PPRUSHKI)  IN  iS, 
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oil,  in  competition  with  such  places  as  New  Bedford, 
seems  strange  enough  now,  but  Hudson,  Newburgh, 
and  other  towns  equally  remote  from  the  ocean,  were 
doing  the  same  thing.  The  Poughkeepsie  Whaling 
Company!  was  incorporated  April  20th,  1832,  “for  the 
purpose  of  engaging  in  the  whale  fishery  in  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  Oceans  and  elsewhere,  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  oil  and  spermaceti  candles.”  James 
Hooker,  Matthew  Vassar,  Gilbert  Brewster,  Thomas 
L.  Davies,  Paraclete  Potter,  Nathan  Conklin,  Alex- 
ander J.  Coffin  and  Richard  Pudney  are  named  as 
organizers  in  the  charter.  James  Hooker  became 
president  and  Alexander  Forbus  treasurer.  The 
Dutchess  Whaling  Company  was  incorporated  a year 
later  (April  30,  1833),  by  Nathaniel  P.  Tallmadge, 


mont  on  a four  years  cruise,  during  which  the  crew 
mutinied  and  killed  their  captain.  The  ship  Siroc 
wrecked  at  Valparaiso,  Chili,  was  fitted  out  in  1834 
and  in  the  same  year  the  ship  Elbe  was  purchased. 
The  Eagle  of  May  13th,  1835,  says,  “The  whaling 
business  made  a worse  beginning  at  this  town  than  at 
any  other  place  but  is  now  looking  up.”  The  ship 
Siroc  is  mentioned  as  lying  at  Cape  Town  completely 
dismantled.  The  Po’  ghkeepsie  Whaling  Co.  then  had 
two  ships  at  sea  and  two  in  port  refitting.  Not  long 
after  this  the  company  moved  its  headquarters  to  the 
Whale  Dock,  where  the  Dutchess  Company  was  al- 
ready established.  The  late  James  F.  Marble^  came  to 
Poughkeepsie  in  1834  with  others  from  New  Bedford, 
Mass.,  to  go  into  the  employ  of  the  Dutchess  Whaling 


Note  of  the  Dutc  hess  Whaling  Conif''uy. 


Jacob  Van  Benthuysen,  Walter  Cunningham,  Aaron 
Innis,  John  Adriance,  Peter  P.  Hayes,  Caleb  Barker, 
Abraham  G.  Storm,  Paraclete  Potter,  George  P.  Oak- 
ley and  John  Green.  Most  of  the  numerous  news- 
paper sketches  of  the  old  whaling  business  confuse 
these  two  companies  hopelessly,  and  some  do  not 
mention  the  second  and  most  successful  company  at 
all. 

The  Poughkeepsie  Whaling  Company  began  busi- 
ness- between  the  foot  of  Main  Street  and  the  Vassar 
Brew'ery,  which  was  not  built,  however,  until  three 
or  four  years  later.  This  company,  of  which  Captain 
Frederick  Barnard,  father  of  the  late  Justice  Joseph 
F.  Barnard  was  the  first  agent,  sent  the  barque  Ver- 

1 Chapter  208,  Laws  of  1832. 

-‘‘Our  First  Shipyards.”* — Courier,  1886. 


Company,  of  which  David  S.  Sherman  was  the  local 
agent.  The  house  built  by  Captain  Sherman  on 
North  Water  Street,  near  Whinfield,  is  still  standing. 
Captain  Barnard  lived  on  the  North  Road  until  about 
1845,  when  he  purchased  the  large  house  built  by 
Walter  Cunningham  in  Cannon  Street,  still  known  as 
the  Barnard  house. 

The  Eagle  of  May  20th,  1835,  says  of  the  Dutch- 
ess Whale  Dock:”  “On  Friday  last  the  company’s 
new  store  was  raised.  It  is  50  x 100  feet.  =k  * * 

Upon  this  dock  are  also  a cooper  shop,  thirty  feet 
by  fifty,  two  stories  high  and  a large  shed,  with  a 
rigging  loft,  attached  to  the  ship  yard  of  Messrs. 
Tooker  & Hait.  Other  buildings,  among  which  are  a 
large  candle  factory  and  a shop  for  boat  building  will 

1 Souvenir  Eagle,  p.  19. 


POUGHKEEPvSIE  GEASvS  WORKvS, 
On  the  site  of  the  U'hate  Dock. 


For  account  of  organization  of  Company  see  Chapter  XI  and  Appendix.  The  littte  luntdjng  at 
the  right  in  the  picture  was  the  blacksmith  shop  of  the  Whaling  Company. 
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be  put  up  as  soon  as  possible.  Both  whaling  com- 
panies are  determined  to  have  all  the  work  of  building, 
rigging  and  fitting  out  their  ships  done  here,  so  that  the 
town  may  have  all  the  benefit  of  their  patronage." 
The  local  papers  by  this  time  had  certainly  learned  to 
print  local  news,  and  the  same  article  states  that  the 
Dutchess  Company  was  planning  to  build  a new  ship 
as  soon  as  the  “Newark”  was  ready  for  sea,  and  men- 
tions a large  building  on  the  corner  of  Mill  and  Dela- 
field  Streets,  “intended  to  be  occupied  as  an  extensive 
coach  factory.”  The  new  ship  planned  was  doubtless 
the  “N.  P.  Tallmadge,”  launched  in  1836. 

The  “New  England,”  one  of  the  Dutchess  Com- 
pany’s ships,  was  given  some  notoriety  by  mention 
in  R.  H.  Dana’s  Tivo  Years  Before  the  Mast,  pub- 
lished in  1840  as  a true  record  of  a voyage  in  the  brig 
“Pilgrim”  from  Boston,  and  still  a popular  boys’  book. 
Under  date  of  Friday,  Nov.  14,  soon  after  the  Pil- 
grim had  rounded  Cape  Horn  going  westward,  Dana 
writes : 

“At  two  p.  m.  we  saw  a sail  on  our  larboard 
beam  and  at  four  we  made  it  out  to  be  a large  ship 
steering  our  course,  under  single-reefed  top-sails  * 
* * He  ran  down  for  us,  and  answered  our  hail  as 

the  whale-ship  New  England  of  Poughkeepsie,  one 
hundred  and  twenty  days  from  New  York  * * * 

About  half-past  ten  (the  next  day)  their  whale  boat 
came  alongside,  and  Captain  Job  Terry  sprung  on 
board,  a man  known  in  every  port  and  by  every 
vessel  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  * * * * His  boat’s 

crew  were  a pretty  raw  set,  just  out  of  the  bush,  and 
as  the  sailor’s  phrase  is,  ‘hadn’t  got  the  hayseed  out 
of  their  hair.’ 

* * * =!=  =;<  Qjig  of  the  lads  who  came  in  this 

boat,  a thoroughly  countryfied  looking  fellow,  seemed 
to  care  very  little  about  the  vessel  rigging  or  anything 
else,  but  went  round  looking  at  the  live  stock  and 
leaned  over  the  pigsty,  and  said  he  wished  he  was 
back  again  tending  his  father’s  pigs.” 

As  this  narrative  indicates,  a considerable  num- 
ber of  Poughkeepsie  and  Dutchess  County  boys  ship- 
ped for  a voyage  or  two  on  the  old  whalers,  and  some 
of  them  went  round  the  world.  A very  few  survivors 
may  still  be  found  who  can  spin  the  old-time  }arns 
about  their  cruises.  The  Dutchess  Whaling  Com- 
pany at  one  time  had  a fleet  of  six  or  seven  ships,  and 
the  “Whale  Dock”  with  its  ship-yard,  cooperages,  re- 
pair shops,  etc.,  was  a very  busy,  and  a very  odorifer- 
ous neighborhood.  Of  all  the  buildings  only  the  old 
blacksmith  shop,  now  a chvelling,  remains.  This  is 
On  the  south  side  of  Dutchess  Avenue  just  east  of  the 
location  of  the  old  ship-yard.  The  glass  works  oc- 
cupy the  site  of  most  of  the  Whale  Dock  buildings. 
The  end  of  the  industry  will  be  noted  in  the  next  chap- 


ter, but  here  are  some  statistics  from  U.  S.  govern- 
ment ])ublications : 


WIIAUNG  INDUSTRY  01'  POUGHKIvkPSiK. 


Year 

Number  of 

Bl)ls.  of 

Bbls.  of 

I,bs.  of 

Vessels 

Sperm  Oil 

Whale  Oil 

Bone 

1835 

I 

500 

1836 

I 

800 

1837 

2 

1300 

1839 

6 

? (2045) ? 

1840 

6 

1841 

7 

500 

200 

1842 

4 

1843 

3 

1770 

5700 

57000 

1844 

I 

700 

1600 

13000 

Othf)r  Industries. 

The  other  leading  industrial  establishment  of  the 
Improvement  Party,  the  Poughkeepsie  Silk  Company, 
might  have  become  a great  establishment,  if  it  had 
been  launched  at  a more  auspicious  time.  Incor- 
porated in  1835,  its  chief  building,  erected  in  that 
year,  was  long  a centre  of  important  manufacturing, 
and.  as  rebuilt  after  the  fire  of  1854,  is  still  in  use. 
The  company  constructed  an  elaborate  plant  for  the 
day  and  even  went  into  the  culture  of  silk  worms, 
growing  mnlberry  trees  on  a tract  of  land  near  the 
junction  of  Delafield  Street  and  the  Post  Road.  It 
had  not  succeeded  in  obtaining  much  of  a foothold  in 
the  industrial  world  when  overtaken  by  the  panic. 
Charles  M.  Pelton  in  1837  rented  the  third  fioor  of 
the  building  temporarily  for  the  manufacture  of  car- 
pets, but  it  did  not  become  the  Pelton  factory  until 
1850. 

Other  projects  of  the  Improvement  Party  were 
the  “Dutchess  Rail  Road  Company,”  the  origin  of 
the  plan  so  long  in  abeyance  for  a railroad  eastward, 
incorporated  March  28th,  1832.  with  William  Davies, 
Henry  Conklin,  Paraclete  Potter,  and  Morgan  Car- 
penter as  organizing  commissioners ; the  Poughkeep- 
sie Locomotive  Engine  Company,  started  after  the 
panic  of  ’37,  and  described  in  the  next  chapter ; the 
“Poughkeepsie  Manufacturing  Company,”  chartered 
April  25th,  1832,  “for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing 
cotton  and  woolen  goods  and  machinery,”  and  the 
Poughkeepsie  Screw  Manufacturing  Company,  also 
described  Iwiefly  in  the  next  chapter.  The  Dutchess 
Mutual  Insurance  Company  was  chartered  April  12th, 
1836,  and  its  first  board  of  directors  was  James 
Emott,  James  Mabbett,  Alexander  Forbns,  Thomas 
Tabor,  Abraham  Bockee,  Daniel  D.  Akin,  Homer 
Wheaton,  William  H.  Bostwick,  J.  T.  Schr\’ver,  Steph- 
en Thorn,  Silas  Germond,  John  N.  Ketcham,  and 
James  Vincent.  It  was  perhaps  not  distinctly  an 
Improvement  Party  enterprise,  and  has  survived  all 
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Stock  of  the  Poughkeepsie  Sitk  Company. 


ess  Foundry,  east  of  Hamilton  Street,  was  started  still 
earlier,  and  continued  in  business  until  after  1880. 

As  this  was  the  period  of  cattle  raising  in  Dutch- 
ess County  the  tanning  business  reached  considerable 
importance.  David  Boyd  opened  a leather  store  in 
Main  Street  above  Market  (about  262)  in  1821,  and 
a few  years  later  abandoned  the  old  tannery  on  the 
corner  of  Washington  Street  and  established  one  at 


where  the  leather  business  is  still  carried  on  by  the 
same  family.  Mr.  Boyd  then,  to  meet  this  competition, 
huilt  a small  wooden  building  on  the  corner  of  Southi 
Clinton  Street  and  placed  his  son,  John  G.  Boyd,  there 
to  intercept  the  farmers  as  they  came  into  town.  This 
was  soon  abandoned,  but  the  little  building  is  still 
standing,  having  been  moved  to  front  Clinton  Street. 
The  Red  Mills  Tannery  was  conducted  by  John  G. 


vicissitudes  and  grown  into  a strong  and  important 
institution.  Among  other  industries  of  this  period 
were  two  iron  foundries,  one  of  which  survives  as  the 
“Poughkeepsie  Foundry  and  Adachine  Company”  with 
a new  plant  on  the  north  side  of  the  city.  It  was 
established  about  1831  on  the  site  of  the  recently 
ahandoned  Main  Street  plant  of  the  company,  by 
Solomon  Frost  and  Benjamin  Vail.  The  Dutch- 


360  Main  Street.  By  1835  this  was  becoming  a rather 
populous  neighborhood  for  a tannery,  and  Mr.  Boyd 
about  that  time  purchased  some  property  in  the  Red 
Mills  neighborhood  and  established  a large  tannery 
there.  He  also  for  a time  conducted  a tannery  on  the 
the  north-east  corner  of  Hamilton  and  Alain  Streets. 
Soon  after  this  the  Southwicks  established  a store  and 
depot  for  the  purchase  of  hides  at  370  Alain  Street, 
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Boyd  and  Abraham  Wiltsie,  then  by  Thomas  Long- 
king,  until  the  purchase  of  the  property  by  Robert 
Sanford.  One  or  two  of  the  buildings,  including  the 
engine  room  and  chimney  are  still  there. 

The  wool  business  also  attained  much  importance 
during  this  period,  and  David  Boyd  dealt  considerably 
in  this  staple  as  an  adjunct  of  the  tanning  business. 
Conklin  & Bowne  were  also  large  dealers  in  wool  and 
built  the  brick  warehouse  which  still  bears  the  letters 
“wooL"  in  the  rear  of  31 1 Main  Street.  Under  the 
heading  of  “Poughkeepsie  Wool  Market”  the  Eagle  of 
June  24th,  1835,  says:  “The  speculations  in  wool  dur- 
ing the  last  week  have  been  large  and  at  good  prices. 
We  understand  that  at  least  100,000  pounds  have  been 
sold  at  prices  varying  according  to  quality  from  40  to 
85  cents  a pound  cash.” 

It  was  during  this  period  that  Nathan  Gifford 
started  the  cutting  of  dye  woods  in  Poughkeepsie,  af- 
terwards and  for  many  years  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant industries  of  the  place.  Mr.  Gifford  had  worked 
for  Beria  Swift  at  Mechanic  (now  Millbrook),  who  is 
said  to  have  invented  the  first  machinery  for  cutting 
dye  woods  used  in  America,  and  came  to  Poughkeep- 
sie in  1816,  to  work  as  a machinist  in  the  Reynolds  & 
Innis  mills.  Reynolds  & Innis  dissolved  partnership, 
probably  before  the  dye  wood  business  began,  James 
Reynolds  and  his  sons  taking  the  Jreighting  and 
grocery  business,  the  last  of  which  has  now  become 
one  of  the  leading  wholesale  establishments  on  the 
river,  while  Aaron  Innis  retained  the  mills.  At  Mr. 
Innis’s  death  in  1838  Howland  R.  Sherman,  who  had 
been  bookkeeper  at  the  storehouse  on  the  dock,  enter- 
ed into  partnership  with  Nathan  Gifford  and  the 
grinding  of  dye-woods  was  made  a specialty.  The 
firm  became  Gifford,  Sherman  & Innis  in  1847,  when 
Mr.  Innis’s  eldest  son,  George  Innis,  entered  it. 

Tiiij  Er.v  of  the  Steambo.\t. 

During  this  period,  1815-1837,  the  river  steamboat 
reached  the  highest  point  of  its  commercial  usefulness, 
a fact  which  had  much  to  do  with  the  growth  of 
Poughkeepsie.  In  1825,  with  competition  for  the 
Fulton  and  Livingston  Company,  passenger  fares  had 
begun  to  come  down,  and  by  1834  a fare  of  $1.00  to 
New  York  was  advertised.  March  30th,  1827,  a 
Poughkeepsie  Steamboat  Company  was  incorporated 
by  James  Tallmadge,  Thomas  J.  Oakley,  Peter  Everitt, 
James  Hooker,  N.  P.  Tallmadge,  William  Davis, 
Samuel  Pine,  Henry  Conklin,  Aaron  Innis,  Matthew 
AHssar,  James  Reynolds,  John  C.  Van  Valkenburgh, 
Nathan  Conklin,  Jr.,  and  John  Green,  but  apparently 
they  did  not  carry  out  their  plans,  for  in  1835  the 
papers  were  advocating  the  establishment  of  a local 


company,  and  at  a village  meeting  held  December  2nd 
Matthew  Vassar,  Peter  P,  Hayes,  Henry  Conklin, 
John  Brush,  Isaac  Platt,  Gideon  P.  Hewitt  and  Elias 
Trivett  were  appointed  a committee  to  see  if  they 
could  not  secure  a line  to  the  village.  This  niusi 
have  been  an  effort  for  a fast  passenger  day  line,  for 
there  were  already  at  least  four  boats  each  week  to 
New  York  towing  barges  and  according  to  Gordon’s 
Gazetteer  two  steamboats  were  principally  owned  in 
Dutchess  County.  Advertisements  show  that  the 
steamboat  Congress  was  towing  the  “tow-boat”  (this 
was  the  old  name  for  barge)  Clinton  from  the  Upper 
Landing,  J.  R.  Cary  & Co.,  every  Wednesday  after- 
ternoon ; the  Union  was  towing  the  Hudson  from  the 
Union  Landing,  Vincent,  Hayt  & Co.,  every  Friday. 
U.  Gregory  & Co.,  who  conducted  the  Lower  Land- 
ing, were  not  advertising  in  1835,  either  the  Eagle 
or  the  Telegraph,  but  in  1836  they  announced  a change 
of  firm  to  Gregory,  Hunt  & Co.,  and  also  the 
sailings  of  the  new  and  substantial  barge  “Poughkeep- 
sie.” In  1836  G.  I.  Vincent  & Co.^  advertised  the  “tow- 
boat” Union  from  Main  Street  Landing.  The  first 
mention  I have  seen  of  “Tow  Boats”  was  in  the  Tele- 
graph, June  29th,  1825,  when  they  were  brought  into 
use  for  passengers,  who  were  thus  carried  “at  such  a 
safe  distance  as  to  be  out  of  all  danger  should  any 
accident  happen  to  the  boilers  and  free  from  the  noise 
of  the  machinery.”  They  were  soon  popular  and  were 
in  use  at  most  of  the  Poughkeepsie  lanrlings  before 
1830.  Back  in  1831  Ver  Valin,  Adriance  & Co.,-  at 
the  Lhiion  Landing  advertised  that  they  had  bought 
the  Steamboat  Richmond,  which  would  run  to  New 
York  every  Wednesday  for  passengers  and  freight, 
and  in  1837  G.  Wilkinson  & Co.^  at  the  Upper  Land- 
ing announced  the  pnehase  of  the  steamboat  Emerald, 
which  would  run  to  New  York. 

The  Newburgh  and  Albany  Line  was  started  in 
1835,  and  there  was  also  a line  from  Hyde  Park  to 
New  York,  stopping  at  Poughkeepsie.  Gordon  men- 
tions a steamboat  plying  “twice  a day  from  Pongh- 
keepsie  to  Newburgh.”  Regular  lines  of  sloops  were 
still  holding  a share  of  the  business,  and  in  1835  the 
sloop  Marian,  Capt,  Joseph  Tice,  of  the  “Troy  and 
Poughkeepsie  Line,”  ran  from  “Marinns  Pierce’s  Lnm- 
ber  Yard,  foot  of  Main  Street,  north  side  of  Steam- 
boat House,”  and  the  “Poughkeepsie  and  All)any 

iG.  I.  Vincent,  Thomas  M.  Vail,  H.  Conklin  and  Robert 
Marshall. 

-Isaac  H.  Ver  Valin,  John  Adriance,  Hiram  H.  Van  Vliet, 
and  David  Ver  Valin. — Dutchess  Republican,  Aug.  24,  1831. 

:^Geo.  Wilkinson,  Aaron  Innis,  James  R.  Cary  and  How- 
land R.  Sherman. — Telegraph  1837.  The  personnel  of  these 
freighting  firms  changed  almost  from  year  to  year. 
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Line,”  packet  sloop  Index,  Capt.  Abraham  Under- 
wood, from  the  Upper  Landing. 

The  strong  rivalry  between  the  various  up-river 
steamI)oats  that  landed  at  Main  Street  is  well  shown 
by  an  article  in  the  Eagle  of  April  22,  1835,  under  the 
head  of : 

STEAMBOAT  DEWITT  CLINTON — A MEAN  TRICK. 

It  is  universally  admitted,  we  believe,  that  the 
steamboat  DeWitt  Clinton  is  one  of  the  best  night 
boats  in  the  United  States  * * * We  therefore 

deeply  regret  to  find  ourselves  under  the  necessity  of 
recording  a very  mean  and  unwarrantable  trick,  per- 
formed by  the  officers  of  this  boat  on  the  12th  inst. 

-.(c  'fherc  Were  on  that  evening  three  boats 
coming  down  the  river;  the  North  America  between 
two  and  three  miles  ahead  of  the  others,  and  the 
WTstchester  just  far  enough  ahead  of  the  De  Witt 
Clinton  to  reach  the  landing  first.  The  two  first  boats 
made  their  regular  landings,  but  about  twenty  pas- 
sengers waited  to  take  the  DeWitt  Clinton,  not  doubt- 
ing that  she  would  stop.  To  the  surprise  of  every- 
liody  she  sent  her  passengers  ashore  at  the  Upper 
dock  with  a small  boat,  and  then  dashed  gallantly  past 
giving  the  passengers  who  had  waited  for  her  an 
opjiortunity  of  witnessing  her  energetic  movements, 
and  reflecting  at  isure  on  the  pleasure  of  being 
left  behind  till  the  next  night. 

As  to  the  freighting  business  the  steamboats  and 
‘‘tow  boats”  did  in  1835,  the  following  from  the  Eagle 
of  Dec.  16th  is  interesting:  "The  amount  of  pork 

and  other  freight  taken  to  New  York  b)'  our  tow 
lioats  for  the  past  three  weeks  has  been  almost  in- 
creditable.  The\'  have  left  four  times  each  week  and 
have  carried  ujion  an  average  nearly  or  quite  three 
hundred  tons  of  freight  each.  * * Our  streets 

have  been  constantly  crowded  with  teams  from  all 
l>arts  of  this  county,  with  many  from  different  parts 
of  Columbia  and  Ulster  Counties,  and  also  some  from 
Connecticut.”  There  was  a special  cause  for  this 
rush,  as  a cold  snai)  had  closed  the  river  above  Pough- 
keepsie, and  that  very  day,  according  to  the  next 
week's  Eagle,  the  thermometer  began  to  go  down  until 
it  reachefl  22  degrees  below  zero  at  the  Academy  on 
the  17th,  "being  the  coldest  weather  ever  known  at  this 
]ilace  since  thermometers  have  been  used  except  the 
famous  cold  Monday  of  last  year,  when  it  sunk  to 
29.” 

Th  is  was  a period  of  great  develo]iment  for  the 
hotels  everywhere,  a by-product  of  the  freighting  busi- 
ness. The  Exchange  Mouse  at  the  foot  of  Main  Street 
was  Iniilt  in  1834,  and  Capt.  Warren  Skinner,  one  of 
tile  early  proprietors,  is  said  to  have  made  a fortune 
there.  It  was  a popular  summer  resort  for  New 
Yorkers.  About  1831  Theodorus  Gregory  bought  the 
Eastern  Mouse,  corner  of  Main  and  Catherine  Streets, 


developing  it  from  a small  tavern  to  a good  hotel,  later 
to  acquire  fame  as  a temperance  house.  Isaac 
I.  Balding's  Northern  Hotel,  corner  of  Mill  and  Wash- 
ington, was  also  flourishing.  Traveling  everywhere 
was  greatly  stimulated  by  the  steamboat,  but  in  winter 
the  stage  coach  still  held  sway,  even  on  the  Post  Road. 
"Owing  to  the  bad  travelling  to  the  north,”  says  the 


Northern  Hotel,  from  photograph  made  about  1875. 


[iitclligcnccr  of  March  27th,  1833,  "or  to  the  attract- 
iveness of  our  village  and  the  excellent  hotels  it  con- 
tains, we  have  been  favored  for  a few  days  with  the 
presence  of  several  gentlemen  direct  from  Washing- 
ton. Among  them  were  Hon.  Silas  Wright,  John  A. 
Collier,  Gen.  Root  and  Gen.  Pitcher.  They  appearea 
in  fine  health  and  spirits,  the  recent  campaign  ag,*inst 
nullification  notwithstanding.” 

There  is  ample  testimony^  as  to  the  growth  of  the 
village  at  this  time.  Gordon's  Gazetteer  (1836).  be- 
fore quoted,  says,  ‘‘The  increase  of  the  village  in  the 
last  six  years  has  been  100  per  cent,”  and  adds : 

“Since  1831  more  than  $100,000  have  been  ex- 
pended in  opening,  regulating  and  paving  streets ; over 
$25,000  in  the  construction  of  a reservoir,  pipes,  etc., 
for  supplying  the  village  with  water  for  the  extin- 
(|uishment  of  fires,  and  the  following  valuable  im- 
lirovements  have  been  made : 1000  feet  of  dock  and 
bulkhead  including  the  new  shipyard  and  dock  of  the 
whaling  companies  (which  alone  have  a water  front 
of  450  feet)  a new  brick  brewery  near  200  feet  long, 
a silk  factory  of  brick  4 stories  high,  36  x 100  feet, 
a new  market  and  village  hall  at  a cost  of  $20,000,  2 
Ejiiscopal  churches,  a new  Baptist  church  on  the  site 

lA  little  volume  entitled  “Letters  about  the  Hudson” 
(Krcemaii,  Hunt  & Co.,  New  York,  1837),  contains  several 
letters  from  Poughkeepsie  describing  its  advantages  and  its 
growth. 
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of  the  old  one,  a Roman  Catholic  Church,  a second 
Presbyterian  Church,  a collegiate  school  77  ^ 
a young  ladies’  seminary  of  large  dimensions,  two 
elegant  banking  houses,  a new  post  office  and  rar.ge 
of  offices  attached,  a new  park  or  square  highly  orna- 
mented and  stocked  with  deer,  a splendid  mansion 
house  opposite  and  about  40  fashionable  modern  dwel- 
lings mostly  of  brick  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Four 
whaling  ships  have  been  built  or  fitted  for  sea,  and 
the  keel  of  another  lately  laid,  besides  numerous 
schooners  sloops  and  tow  boats.  Within  the  last  year 
upwards  of  160  buildings  have  been  erected,  proper- 
ty has  risen  greatly  in  value,  and  in  1835  there  was 
not  a single  unoccupied  tenement  in  the  village.” 

This  quotation  from  Gordon  indicates  about  the 
date  of  the  erection  of  a new  Christ  Church  (the 
old  one  torn  down  in  1889),  the  building  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church  (first  organized  as  a Second 
Presbyterian)  and  of  the  first  Roman  Catholic  church 
in  Poughkeepsie.  Some  of  Gordon’s  items  deserve 
more  than  passing  notice.  The  "new  market  and  vil- 
lage hall”  mention  :d  was  authorized  at  a village  meet- 
ing in  the  spring  of  1831.  On  May  24th  the  trustees 


The  Vll/affc  Hall,  notu  the  City  Hall.  Photographed  in  iSSo, 
when  the  rear  building  was  erected. 

voted  the  payment  of  $6,000  to  Paraclete  Potter  and 
Gilbert  Brewster  for  the  site,  and  on  June  13th  an 
additional  piece  of  land  was  purchased  of  Benjamin 
Howland  at  a cost  of  $1,000  “for  the  purpose  of 
steighting  the  Market  site  and  giving  sufficient  room 
for  the  fish  market.”  The  corporation  borrowed 
$12,000  for  the  expenses  of  building  and  lot,  and  July 
nth  ordered  notices  published  for  proposals  “for 
l)uilding  a public  market  90  feet  long  and  thirty-six 
feet  wide  two  stories  High  to  be  built  of  brick  in  a 
good  and  substantial  manner  and  the  upper  part  to 
be  finished  for  public  rooms.”  John  B.  Forbus, 
James  B.  Frear  and  A.  J.  Coffin  were  the  building 
committee,  and  in  August  they  contracted  with  John 


G.  Sturgis  and  Wm.  Carey,  who  agreed  to  put  up 
the  building  for  $7,200.  It  was  finished  before  win- 
ter, and  remains  serviceable,  though  considerable  ad- 
ditions have  recently  been  made  in  the  rear  to  accom- 
modate the  city  police  and  public  works  departments. 
The  use  of  the  lower  floor  as  a market  continued  un- 
til about  the  time  of  the  war. 

The;  Rese;rvoir  and  the;  Big  Fire;  of  1836. 

The  establishment  of  the  first  central  water  supply, 
was  not  effected  without  a long  struggle.  A water 
company  was  incorporated  in  1831,  but  seems  not  to 
have  done  any  work,  and  apparently  its  incorporators, 
Walter  Cunningham,  James  Hooker,  Gilbert  Brews- 
etr,  William  Thomas  and  Alexander  Forbus,  did  not 
oppose  action  by  the  village.  The  first  definite  action 
recorded  was  the  resolution  of  March  ist,  1833, 
passed  by  a “Meeting  of  the  Trustees  together  with 
Freeholders  and  inhabitants”  as  follows: 

Resolved  that  the  Trustees  be  Authorized  and  em- 
powered to  purchase  a Lot  in  their  disgression  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  a cistern  or  fountain  sufficient 
to  supply  the  village  with  water  from  the  Fallkill  for 
the  extinguishment  of  fires  and  If  ding  the  same  over 
the  village  in  pipes,  if  it  shall  be  found  expedient  so  to 
do  and  the  following  gentlemen  shall  be  a committee 
associated  with  the  Trustees  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  as  to  the  Expediency.  Viz:  James 

Hooker,  Walter  Cunningham,  Matthew  Vassar,  Rich- 
ard D.  Davis  and  Rufus  Potter. 

The  committee  began  to  meet  difficulties  at  the 
start,  the  most  serious  from  the  owners  of  mill 
privileges-  and  water  rights  on  the  Fall  Kill.  Henry 
Swift,  one  of  the  leading  lawyers  of  the  day,  gave 
a formal  opinion  that  the  trustees  had  the  right  to 
take  water  from  the  creek,  and  John  Brush  gave  a 
contrary  opinion  at  a meeting  held  July  25th.  There 
was  also  a remonstrance  from  James  Reynolds,  Aaron 
Innis  and  other  owners  of  mill  privileges,  and  another 
from  “Thomas  Sweet,  James  Emott  and  ninety-one 
other  individuals”  asking  that  action  be  deferred.  The 
trustees,  under  the  presidency  of  George  P.  Oakley, 
nevertheless  went  ahead.  At  a special  meeting'  August 
1st  “it  was  resolved  unanimously  that  the  Trustees 
])roceed  to  build  the  reservoir,  and  lay  pipes  from  it 
to  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church.”  They  had  already 
chosen  the  Reservoir  site  on  land  purchased  for  $1,000 
of  Captain  Joseph  Harris  on  the  top  of  the  hill  since 
known  as  Cannon  Street  Hill.  A meeting  of  the 
“Freeholders  and  Inhabitants”  authorized  an  expendi- 
ture not  to  exceed  $15,000.  Then  there  was  a law 
suit  over  water  rights,  liut  finally  on  May  19th,  1834. 
it  is  recorded  that  “Ca])tain  Harris  delivered  the  deed 
to  the  village  for  Reservoir  lots”  and  the  Eagle  of 
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November  4th,  1835,  rejoiced  that  the  reservoir  had  at 
last  beeen  completed  at  a cost  of  $30,000,  and  con- 
troversies settled.  It  was  to  be  used  only  for  extin- 
guishing fires. 

The  severe  drought  of  that  fall  prevented  it  from 
getting  any  water  until  after  the  middle  of  December, 
and  it  was  temporarily  out  of  water  again,  undergoing 
repairs,  on  the  memorable  night  of  Thursday,  May 
12th,  1836,  when  “Poughkeepsie  was  visited  by  the 
most  extensive  fire  that  has  ever  been  known  in  this 
place,”  words  still  true  to-day.  From  the  brick  build- 
ing now  occupied  by  Charles  L.  Dates  it  burned  all 
buildings  on  the  south  side  of  Main  Street  to  Acad- 
emy. When  the  fire  broke  out  at  1 1 .30  in  the  shop 
of  Messrs.  Gorman  & Nelson,  cabinet  makers,  there 
was  a strong  south  wind  blowing  and  the  flames 
spread  very  rapidly.  Sparks  set  fire  to  the  roofs  of 
several  houses  on  the  north  side  of  the  street  “being 
all  of  wood  and  dry  as  tinder.”  The  destruction  of 
all  the  northern  part  of  the  village  seemed  inevitable, 
but,  ‘'At  this  critical  and  frightful  juncture,  (the  forc- 
ing pump  for  supplying  the  reservoir  having  been 
put  in  operation  almost  as  soon  as  the  fire  appeared) 
an  abundant  suppl\’  came  down  from  the  reservoir, 
and  most  fortunately  at  this  time  also  the  wind  sub- 
sided to  a calm.”  By  truly  heroic  efforts  the  firemen 
and  citizens  put  out  the  fires  on  the  north  side  of  the 
street  and  managed  to  confine  the  destruction  on  the 
south  side  to  the  frame  buildings.  Meantime  people 
had  moved  out  their  goods  and  furniture  from  most 
of  the  buildings  between  Garden  and  Catherine  streets, 
and  from  some  much  further  away.  Fven  Primrose 
Green  (Brookside)  the  new  residence  of  George  P. 
Oakley,  “half  a mile  away,”  was  considered  in  danger 
at  one  time.  The  loss  was  given  as  $50,000  and  the 
buildings  burned  belonged  to  David  B.  Dent,  Henrv 
Flagler,  Leonard  Maison,  Wm.  T.  Livingston,  N.  G. 
Cairnes,  Mrs.  Leonard  Davis  and  the  estate  of  Charles 
Warner.  They  were  occupied  by  the  stores  of  J.  A. 
Wendover,  Wm.  Frost  and  Henry  Powell,  the  Cold- 
stream tobacco  factory,  Haggadorn’s  shoe  store.  Lent 
& Bogardus’s  saddle  and  harness  stores,  Flarvey’s 
Confectionery,  Miss  Pell’s  millinery,  Flagler  & Ad- 
riance’s  grocery  and  several  minor  establishments. 

The;  Fire  Department. 

This  fire  occurred  just  before  the  annual  village 
election,  of  May  17th,  at  which  a resolution  was 
passed  to  establish  fire  limits — “the  lots  on  both  sides 
of  the  streets  now  paved” — within  which  “all  build- 
ings hereafter  to  be  erected  shall  be  required  to  have 
their  outer  walls  constructed  of  brick  or  stone  and 
their  roofs  of  Slate,  Tile  or  Metal.”  The  following 


appropriations  were  carried  at  this  election,  the  last, 
by  the  way,  which  was  held  in  May,  later  village  elec- 
tions occurring  in  March : 


For  the  Village  Watch $2,000  00 

New  Engine  and  for  a Engine  & Hook  & 

Ladder  house  on  the  Market  Ground  . . 2,500  00 
Eor  a new  Engine  House  near  the  Booth 

Pond  300  00 

For  a lot  on  which  to  erect  the  same 200  00 

For  a Hose  house  near  Academy  & Main 

Street  200  00 

For  contingent  expenses  3,000  00 

For  a new  Hay  Scales  on  Market  Ground  . . 200  00 


The  fire  department  was  already  pretty  well  de- 
veloped, with  three  engine  companies,  two  hose  com- 
panies and  a hook  and  ladder  company.  The  hose 
companies  appear  to  have  been  organized  soon  after 
the  completion  of  the  reservoir  and  hydrants  on  Main 
Street  in  1835,  the  first  mention  of  Hose  Co.  No.  i 
being  the  appointment  of  Israel  P.  Hall  as  foreman, 
March  5th.  Eli  Jennings  was  commissioned  as  fore- 
man of  “Engine  Co.  No.  5,”  at  the  trustees  meeting 
of  May  29th,  but  this  company  was  organized  as 
Hose  Co.  No.  2,  afterwards  known  as  Howard  Hose. 
The  organization  of  Engine  Co.  No.  4^  was  authorized 
at  the  same  time,  but  was  not  carried  out  until  after  the 
appropriations  voted  at  the  next  annual  meeting, 
quoted  above,  and  is  recorded  in  the  minutes  of  Nov. 
3d,  1836.  The  hook  and  ladder  house  erected  on  the 
Market  ground  as  a result  of  the  1836  vote  was  prob- 
ably the  old  Phoenix  house^.  The  village  minutes  do 
not  seem  to  show  the  date  of  the  formal  organization 
of  the  hook  and  ladder  men  into  a company.  There 
was  a foreman  of  “Hooks”  as  early  as  1811,  and  the 
village,  October  17th,  1831,  paid  Paraclete  Potter 
$67.50  for  rent  of  a lot  for  Hook  and  Ladder  House, 
but  the  ladders  seem  to  have  been  carried  to  fires  by 
the  members  up  to  March  25th,  1836  when  the  chief 
engineer  was  authorized  to  purchase  a “Hook  and  Lad- 
der Carriage,”  and  1836  appears  to  be  the  first  cer- 
tain date  of  “Hook  & Ladder  Co.  No.  i”  in  the  reg- 
ister of  firemen’s  certificates.  The  name  “Davy  Crock- 
ett” was  probably  given  in  1838,  when  it  was  first 
painted  on  the  truck.  On  March  30th,  1837,  the 
trustees  of  the  village  “Resolved  that  another  Hook 
& Ladder  Company  to  be  called  Hook  & Ladder  Co. 
No.  2,  be  established  and  the  following  persons  be 
commissioned  as  Firemen  to  be  attached  to  said  com- 
pany.” The  list  is  missing  from  the  records. 

There  are  occasional  reports  in  the  papers  of  this 
period  of  the  visits  of  firemen  from  other  towns,  but 

ipor  list  of  charter  members  of  No.  4,  see  Appendix. 

2This  building  was  built  in  1837,  according  to  a com- 
mittee report  made  April  21,  1851, 
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I have  seen  none  in  which  the  home  companies  were 
given  names. 

Churches  and  Schools. 

The  building  of  the  new  churches  mentioned  by 
Gordon  indicates  that  the  growth  of  the  village  had 
brought  in  a share  of  the  foreign  immigration  then 
coming  to  America.  The  two  Episcopal  churches 
indicate  the  coming  of  Englishmen,  and  the  arrival 
of  North  of  Ireland  immigrants  and  occasional  Scotch- 
men doubtless  helped  to  bring  the  Presbyterian 
strength  up  to  a point  where  a permanent  organiza- 
tion, a building  and  a settled  pastorate  were  possible. 
As  we  have  seen,  the  Presbyterians  were  very  early  on 
the  ground,  but  were  not  able  to  build  a church.  Some 
of  them  doubtless  entered  the  Dutch  Church’  after  the 


0/d  Christ  Church,  erected  fSjj.  Tom  doun  to  make  rocm 
for  the  Armory , iSSg. 

use  of  the  Dutch  language  had  been  abandoned,  but 
they  again  formed  an  organization  in  1817,  and  in 
1821,  accpiired  the  little  burying  ground  on  Main 
Street,  east  of  the  junction  of  Church.  This,  I be- 
lieve, was  the  old  Lewis  family  burying  ground.  One 
of  the  headstones  indicates  that  the  first  Leonard 
Lewis,  who  died  in  1730,  was  buried  there.  Eor  a time 
services  were  held  in  the  Lancaster  School  building,  but 
in  September,  1826,  they  purchased  of  Dr.  William 
Thomas  the  Cannon  Street  lot  next  west  of  the  Dutch- 

lA  recent  letter  from  Mr.  Henry  J.  Ruggles,  who  lived 
as  a boy  in  the  Ruggles  (afterwards  Hooker)  house  on  Mar- 
ket Street,  until  his  family  moved  away  in  1824,  says : “I 

do  not  remember  any  Dutch  Church,  so  called,  in  Pough- 
keepsie. But  possibly  the  Presbyterian  Church  was  a Dutch 
Reformed.  Of  this  a Dr.  Cuyler  was  pastor.  Tt  was  situated 
on  Main  Street  on  the  south  side  some  little  distance  west- 
ward from  the  Court  House.” 


ess  County  Academy.  There  were  then  eighteen  mem- 
bers^ and  Joseph  Allen,  David  Hibbard,  William  Wil- 
liams, and  Marquis  de  LaEayette  Phillips  were  chosen 
as  ruling  elders.  The  trustees  were  George  B.  Evert- 
son,  Nehemiah  Conklin,  David  B.  Lent,  Joseph  Allen, 
John  S.  Meyers,  M.  D.  L.  E.  Phillips,  John  B.  Swart- 
wont,  Samuel  Lee  and  John  Beckwith.  The  building 
was  dedicated  on  December  19th  and  the  next  day  Rev. 
Alonzo  Welton  was  installed  the  first  pastor.  In  1827 
the  trustees  bought  of  David  B.  Lent  the  lot  on  Church 
Street,  in  the  rear  of  the  Church,  and  there  built  the 
first  parsonage,  which  is  still  standing. 


Presbyterian  Church,  on  the  site  of  the  Y.  IF.  C.  A.  Building. 

At  the  time  the  church  was  built  the  controversy 
that  in  1837  divided  the  denomination  into  “New 
School”  and  “Old  School,”  was  raging,  and,  finding 
his  congregation  much  divided,  Mr.  Welton  left  in 
1831.  After  an  absence  of  four  years  he  returned 
and  organized  a Second  Presbyterian  Church,  to 
wdiich  seventy-one  persons  were  dismissed  from  the 
first  church.  Mr.  Welton  is  said  to  have  been  a “New 
School”  man,  but  his  church  had  disbanded  before  the 
actual  division  of  the  denomination,  and  when  that 
division  took  place  the  older  organization  became  and 
remained  “New  School.”  Probably  his  following  was 
largely  personal.  In  June,  1835,  the  Second  Presby- 
terian Church  asked  the  parent  congregation  to  give 
it  the  old  Van  Kleeck  burial  lot,  on  the  west  side 
of  Vassar  Street — a lot  which  had  come  into  the 
hands  of  the  Presbyterians — as  a site  for  a church 
edifice,  but  the  trustees  found  that  they  had  no  legal 
power  to  do  this,  and  the  seceders  thereu])on  obtained 
property  on  the  corner  of  Mill  Street  and  Vassar,  and 
erected  the  building  which  still  stands,  now  a Jewish 
Synagogue.  Being  few  in  numbers  and  heavily  in 
debt  Rev.  Jedediah  Burchard,  a noted  evangelist,  w^as 
engaged  to  hold  a revival,  which  was  notable  not  onlv 
as  adding  more  than  two  hundred  members  to  the 
new  church,  but  because  it  stirred  up  a controversv 

1 Sketch  of  Presbyterian  Church  history,  compiled  hy  Mr. 
James  B.  Platt,  in  Year  Book  for  1900. 
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which  created  much  feeling  and  called  forth  a pam- 
phlet from  John  Thompson,  then  a young  lawyer, 
afterwards  one  of  the  leading  lawyers  in  Poughkeep- 
sie and  an  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  on 
"Burchardism  vs.  Christianity.”  The  new  church  went 
to  pieces  in  the  panic  of  ’37,  and  had  to  give  up  its 
building,  but  in  J\dy  of  that  year  many  of  its  mem- 
bers organized  as  a Congregational  Church V,  called 
Rev.  Ahnon  Underwood  as  their  pastor,  and  the 
next  vear  were  strong  enough  to  repurchase  the  edi- 
tice. 

Roman  Catholics  were  comparatively  few  in 
Poughkeepsie  until  the  days  of  railroad  building,  but 
the  abundance  of  work  provided  by  the  operations  of 
the  Improvement  Party  had  brought  enough  of  them 
by  1832  or  1833  to  warrant  an  occasional  effort  to  get 
them  together  by  mission  priests  sent  out  from  New 
York.  The  first  mass  was  said,  according  to  the  best 
obtainable  information,  in  the  old  \"an  Kleeck  house 
on  Mill  Street,  about  this  time.  It  was  occupied  then 
hv  George  Belton,  who  with  his  brother,  Mdlliam, 
came  from  Ireland  in  1831,  and  settled  here  the  same 
vear.  The  first  church,  where  the  present  St.  Peter  s 
is  located,  was  erected  about  1837  on  a lot  conveyctl 
bv  “John  Delafield  of  the  city  of  New  York,”  one  of 
the  men  who  furnished  capital  for  the  Improvement 
Party,  “to  the  Right  Reverend  John  DuBois-,  Catholic 
Bishop  of  New  York.”  There  is  no  definite  record  of 
names  of  the  first  priests  in  charge. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  the  Dutch  Church, 
uuder  the  able  pastorate  of  Rev.  Cornelius  C.  Cuyler 
( 1800-1833)  built  its  third  building,  the  first  on  the 
present  site  ( 1822)  and  again  entered  upon  the  policy 
of  disposing  of  its  surplus  Main  Street  laml  by  long 
leases,  the  previous  controversy  having  been  settled. 
These  were  made  before  the  real  estate  boom  had 
gained  heailway,  but  nevertheless  at  a time  when  the 
town  was  rajiidly  growing.  Three  lots  on  the  north 
side  of  INIain  Street,  where  the  second  church 
had  stood,  were  first  leased  to  Henry  D.  Myers, 
hut  the  principal  lease  was  made  May  ist,  1830,  to 
Gilbert  Brewster  for  a term  of  100  years  at  an  annual 
rental  of  $550.  The  lot  so  conveyed  had  a frontage 
of  62  feet  on  IMain  Street  and  61  feet  10  inches  on 
Market  Street.  The  church  authorities  agreed  to  re- 
move the  buildings  (small  frame  aff’airs)  on  the  prop- 
erty and  “to  dig  up  and  remove  the  corpses  in 
the  premises."  Here  was  erected  the  “Brewster 
Block.”  long  considered  the  finest  business  block  in 
town,  and  still  an  important  building.  Of  equal  date 
and  term  with  this  lease  to  Brewster  were  leases 

1 Daily  Eagle,  July  27,  1895.  The  information  came  from 
the  late  James  H.  Dudley,  who  was  one  of  the  organizers. 

-Daily  Eagle,  July  6,  1895. 


for  Main  Street  frontages  of  eighteen  feet  to  John 
B.  Forbus,  eighteen  feet  to  Griffin  Williamson,  eigh- 
teen feet  to  Stephen  Frost  and  Townsend  E.  Gidley, 
each  at  an  annual  rental  of  $108;  of  21  feet  8 inches  to 
John  Caswell  at  $129  and  of  4 feet  at  $20  to  James 
B.  Freer,  whose  lot  formed  the  eastern  boundary  of 
the  church  property.  Thomas  W.  Tallmadge  had 
previously  leased  a lot  between  the  last  two.  These 
lots  are  about  92  feet  deep.  The  lessees  agreed  to 
erect  substantial  brick  buildings  of  uniform  height 
and  appearance.-  For  the  church  those  who  signed  the 
agreements  were  “Cor.  C.  Cuyler,  Minister,  J.  E.  Van 
\’alkenhurgh,  David  Wr  \"alin,  Sidney  IM.  Livingston, 
Amos  T.  DeGroff’,  Abraham  Overbaugh,  Isaac  Roose- 
velt. Robert  Forrest,  Law  I.  V.  Kleeck,  Peter  A. 
Schryver  and  Charles  W.  Tallmadge.”  The  leasing 
of  the  property,  and  especially  the  removal  of  the 
“corpses”  caused  a heated  controversy,  remembered  by 
some  persons  still  living. 

The  Friends,  in  1820.  had  abandoned  their  old  meet- 
ing house  on  Clover  Street  and  erected  a new  one 
on  the  rear  of  a Washington  Street  lot^  purchased  of 
Samuel  Pine  in  the  name  of  John  Green  and  Caleb 
Barker.  The  town  assessment  book  of  the  year  1818 
gives  a list  of  Quakers  ta.xed  $4  each,  as  follows : 
James  Downing,  Silas  Downing,  Zebulon  Haight, 
Joseph  Howland,  Peleg  Howland.  Henry  Kelly,  Jno. 
Lockwood,  Caleb  Powell,  Henry  Po\vell,  Edward 
South  wick.  Robert  B.  Southwick,  Jos.  Thorne,  Jr. 
W'illiam  White.  Wdiat  the  occasion  of  the  special 
tax  was  I have  not  found  out,  but  it  was  probably 
something  in  connection  with  military  service,  and 
certainly  did  not  include  all  the  Quakers  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. After  the  separation  of  the  Hicksite  and 
Orthodox  Eriends,  the  latter  were  strong  enough  in 
1829  to  purchase  a lot  on  iMill  Street,  not  far  above 
Garden  on  the  north  side,  and  there  built  a meeting 
house,  which  is  now  a dwelling  on  Conklin  Street. 
The  Hicksites  when  Lafayette  Place  was  opened  in 
1841  traded  their  Washington  Street  frontage  and 
turned  their  meeting  house  around  to  face  the  new 
street.  It  was  altered  into  a double  dwelling  house  in 
1894.  when  the  present  meeting  house  was  built  ad- 
joining. 

Shortly  after  the  Quakers  had  built  on  Washing- 
ton Street  the  Alethodists-  followed,  and  in  1826  Josi- 
ah  Williams  purchased  for  $650  the  lot  where  East- 
man College  now  stands,  and  the  new  church  there 
was  dedicated  December  27th  of  that  year.  The 
IMethodists  at  that  time  had  but  182  members  and 
were  $900  in  debt  on  the  old  Jefferson  Street  building, 

iDaily  Eagle,  July  13,  1895. 

Wincent’s  “Methodism  in  Poughkeepsie,”  p.  18. 
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but  by  1837  they  had  increased  to  616  and  were  talk- 
ing of  organizing  a second  congregation. 

St.  Paul’s  Church  was  part  of  the  plan  to  build 
up  the  neighborhood  around  Mansion  Square.  It  was 
organized  in  August,  1835,  at  a meeting  of  the  boom- 
ers held  at  the  Mansion  House,  a new  hotel’  ( now  the 
home  of  the  Jewett  family;  and  was  built  in  the  pre- 
vailing Grecian  Doric  style  in  1837  on  land  donated 
by  Walter  Cunningham,  Geo.  P.  Oakley  and  Para- 
clete Potter.  Part  of  the  funds  were  subscribed  by 
the  real  estate  owners,  but  Trinity  Church,  of  Xew 
York,  added  $5,000.  The  first  rector  was  Rev.  F.  W. 
Hatch,  called  from  Washington,  and  the  vestry  was 
as  follows : John  Delafield  and  George  P.  Oakley, 
wardens;  Elias  Trivett,  X.  P.  Tallmadge,  Charles  H. 
Ruggles,  Paraclete  Potter,  James  Grant,  Jr.,  A.  S. 
Hatch,  Hiram  \*eltman  and  Samuel  Dutton. 


College  flill  School  Building. 


As  they  built  churches  so  also  the  Improvement 
Party,  built  schools,  and  it  was  due  to  their  energy 
and  wisdom  that  Poughkeepsie  academies  and  semi- 
naries attained  something  like  preeminence  in  the 
state,  attracting  pupils  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
The  crowning  achievement  was  the  purchase  and  im- 
provement of  a commanding  elevation,  north  of  the 
village,  and  the  erection  of  that  famous  imitation  of 
the  Parthenon,  so  long  known  as  College  Hill  School. 

This  property  had  been  improved  early  in  the  cen- 
tury by  Thomas  Fenner,  who  is  said  to  have  built  the 
fine  house  at  the  foot  of  the  hill — the  house  now  known 
as  the  Morgan  Homestead — and  also  the  road  to  the 
summit  of  the  hill.  His  land  extended  all  the  way  to 
the  Dutchess  Turnpike,  and  it  was  from  his  executors 

^Washington  Davids,  grandfather  of  the  present  city  edi- 
tor of  the  Eagle,  was  one  of  the  first  proprietors.  After  a 
few  years  as  a hotel  the  building  was  long  used  as  a Quaker 
school. 


that  David  15.  Lent  purchased  his  Smith  Street  prop- 
erty. Fenner  died  in  1815,  and  Levi  McKeen  occu- 
pied the  place  for  several  years.  In  1834,  when  Henry 
Whinfield  made  his  map  of  the  village,  the  house  on 
Oakley  Street  and  the  hill  were  in  the  possession  of  C. 
P.  Adriance,  and  the  hill  is  marked  “Adriance’s  Hill.” 
It  had  already  obtained  some  renown  as  a sightly  loca- 
tion when  the  Improvement  Party  purchased  it. 

The  Collegiate  School  was  incorporated  in  1835  b\' 
X.  P.  Tallmadge,  George  P.  ('Jakley.  John  Delafield, 
Peter  P.  Hayes,  Walter  Cunninghatn,  Paraclete  Pot- 
ter, Stephen  Hendrickson.  Gideon  P.  Hewitt,  Elias 
T rivett,  Gamaliel  Gay  and  Jacob  Van  llenthuysen. 
Charles  llartlett,  who  had  been  conducting  a school 
at  Fishkill  Landing,  became  its  principal  in  1836,  w'hen 
it  was  opened. 

The  Poughkeepise  Female  Seminar}-  was  incor- 
fxjrated  in  1834  by  almost  the  same  men  except  that 
James  l5owne,  Henry  Conklin  and  Stephen  15.  Trow- 
bridge appear  among  them.  This  comj>any  purchased 
of  Henry  .A.  Livington  two  lots  on  the  north  side 
of  Alill  Street,  each  33  feet  wide,  June  9th,  1835, 
in  1836  purchased  an  additional  piece  of  land  ex- 
tending to  the  Fall  Kill  tLib.  57,  p.  17X  and  Lib.  58, 
p.  41;.  There  is  no  mention  of  Garden  Street  in 
these  deeds  and  the  property  evidently  did  not  include 
the  old  Levi  AIcKeen  hou.se.  Cottage  Hill,  which  was 
afterwards  called  the  “Seminary,”  and  had  been  used 
as  a school,  before  this  time.  Apparently  this  incor- 
porated Female  Seminary  was  merged  with  the  Fe- 
male Academy  which  built  the  large  sch^xjl  building 
in  Cannon  Street  Inow  the  \\'.  C.  T.  U.  building;, 
and  opened  in  Alay,  1836,  with  Miss  Arabella  Los- 
worth  as  the  first  principal.  Miss  Losworth  was  a 
teacher  of  high  reputation  and  had  conducterl.  success- 
ful girls’  schools  in  .several  locations  about  the  village, 
one  of  which  was  the  old  Dutchess  Hotel  building, 
corner  of  Alechanic  and  Cannon  Streets.  In  1838 
Mrs.  Isabella  Holt  was  principal  of  the  Female  Acad- 
emy, which  advertised  Ix^ard  and  tuition  in  English 
and  Latin  for  a term  of  22  weeks  at  .S75.  “Mons. 
.Aweng”  was  the  teacher  of  French,  and  continued  an 
active  teacher  until  almost  the  time  of  his  death  a 
few  years  ago. 

Mrs.  Congdon’s  Seminary  was  advertised  in  1835, 
and  Miss  L^dia  Booth's  Female  .Seminary’  must  have 
started  not  long  afterwards  in  the  Cottage  Hill  build- 
ing. Miss  Booth  was  a step  niece  of  Matthew  \^assar, 
and  in  “A'assar  College  and  Its  Founder’  ’ Ip.  59;. 
Lossing  says  the  Cottage  Hill  building  had  once  “ac- 
quired no  little  fame  as  the  .shelter  of  the  exiled 

iThe  first  of  Miss  Booth’s  advertisements  I have  seen  was 
in  1838.  She  issued  her  “14th  semi-annual  circular’  in  1843 
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Bourbon  of  the  Orleans  line,  Louis  Phillippe,  after- 
wards king-  of  France,  w^ho  was  accompanied  by  Prince 
Talleyrand.”  I know  of  no  evidence  in  support  of 
this  statement,  but  in  later  years  Mr.  Lossing  lived  in 
the  house  next  south  of  Cottage  Hill  on  Garden  Street, 
and  he  may  have  had  information  not  now  accessible 
about  its  early  history. 

One  of  the  most  important  school  improvements 
of  this  period  was  the  building  of  a new  Dutchess 
County  Academy  on  the  corner  of  Hamilton  and 
Montgomery  Streets,  a location  then  pretty  well  out- 
side of  the  village.  The  old  building  was  sold  in 


Most  of  the  important  buildings  mentioned  in  this 
chapter  can  readily  be  identified  in  the  excellent  pic- 
ture of  Poughkeepsie  in  1836,  on  the  opposite  page. 
The  large  house  in  the  foreground  is  still  standing, 
on  the  corner  of  North  Clinton  and  Oakley  Streets, 
though  much  changed  in  appearance  by  the  loss  of 
its  Grecian  columns  and  the  addition  of  verandas. 
It  was  for  a long  time  the  home  of  David  Arnold. 
At  the  left  is  Mansion  Square,  with  the  Mansion 
House  Grow  the  Jewett  House),  the  large  building 
on  the  southwest  corner  of  Clinton  Street  and  Man- 
sion Square,  and  the  old  Thomas  L.  Davies  house. 


THE  POUGHKEEPSIE  OOIXEOZATE  SOHOOli,  mcorporaicd  May'^ 
1000  shares  of  100  doUars  each,  making  100,000  doUar3|C»pim. 


is  the  ownef 


that 


hereunto  affixed  the 


^ ^ ^ ^'^S/hares  of  ih£ 

ihoI^HgUteepsie,  CoUegiale  h^  peen 

pqiti  tite  sum  indmsed  on  this  ceHifmte,  tMresiduf  payable  by  i^tallme^. 
when  ordered  by  the  Mard  of  Trttslees,  transferable ^ly  on  the  books  of  ^ 
this  ' Corporation,  at  the  office  of  the  Treasurer,  by  or  | 

attorney,  on  surrender  of  this  certijicaie. 

asa waiiasacaj?  i/ieseoZo/’rtis  corporation, 

* c.  w. 

^ ^ and  the  signatures  of  its  President  Treasurer  are 

^•day'of  183^/ 


President. 


Treasurer. 


Stock  of  the  Poughkeepsie  Collegiate  School. 


1837  to  John  Forbus  and  was  removed  from  the  street 
to  which  it  gave  its  name  to  the  corner  of  Thompson 
and  North  Clinton  Streets,  where  it  still  stands.  One 
of  the  last  principals  in  the  old  building  was  Eliphaz 
Fay,  who  in  1835  went  to  the  New  Paltz  Academy 
for  a time,  then  entered  the  ministry,  and  finally  re- 
turned to  Poughkeepsie  to  conduct  a private  school 
still  well  remembered  by  older  residents.  He  died  in 
1854.  William  Jenny  was  the  first  principal  of  the 
new  Academy,  and  at  that  time  there  were  one  hun- 
dred and  twelve  pupils.  Man}'  persons  of  prominence 
were  educated  in  the  Academy. 


conspicuous.  St.  Paul’s  Church  w^as  not  yet  built,  but 
a little  further  west  is  the  Matthew  J.  Myers  house, 
in  1836,  and  for  several  years  later  the  home  of  Gid- 
eon P.  Hewitt.  More  in  the  background  are 
the  Dutchess  County  Academy,  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  Christ  Church,  the  Female  Academy,  the 
Court  House,  and  the  Dutch  Church.  The  little 
church  almost  at  the  extreme  right  is  probably  the 
old  St.  Peter’s.  The  picture  presents  in  the  fore- 
ground the  chief  neighborhood  wdiich  the  Improve- 
ment Party  was  booming,  with  the  newest  buildings 
particularly  jjrominent.  Mansion  Square  was  evi- 
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dently  not  yet  inclosed  and  it  is  very  doubtful  if  Gor- 
don ever  had  any  warrant  for  his  statement  that  it 
was  "stocked  with  deer.”  (See  p.  119).  It  is  also 
difficult  to  pick  out  the  “40  fashionable  modern  dwell- 
ings mostly  of  brick  in  the  immediate  vicinity.”  The 
exaggeration  usual  at  a time  of  real  estate  booming 
was  doubtless  to  be  expected. 

Thu  Rum.  Estatu  Room. 

A few  words  in  closing  this  chapter  should  be 
said  about  the  culminating  speculation  of  the  period. 
The  boom  was  well  started  in  Poughkeepsie  by  1835. 
The  Eagle  of  May  27th,  says : 

"As  an  instance  of  the  rise  in  real  estate  in  this 
village,  we  will  mention  that  two  lots  in  the  northern 
section,  which  last  year  were  sold  for  $3.75  per  foot, 
again  changed  hands  last  week  ami  brought  $20  per 
foot.” 

Truly  a fair  profit!  Who  would  buy  lottery  tickets 
or  speculate  in  stock  exchange  securities,  with  so 
good  a chance  to  get  rich  right  under  his  nose  at 
home ! The  Eagle  of  (Jet.  28th,  describes  one  of  the 
big  sales  as  follows : 

The  public  sale  of  village  lots  by  Geo.  P.  Oakley, 
Esep  on  Thursday  last,  went  off  with  Spirit  and  activ- 
ity which  many  did  not  expect.  Every  lot  advertised 
— sixty-nine  in  number — was  sold  and  at  a fair  price, 
ranging  from  $12  to  75  cents  a foot,  tlie  lots  selling 
lowest  being  situated  on  low  ground  and  on  the  mar- 
gin of  the  red  mill  pond.  The  total  amount  of  the 
sales  was  $11,750.77.  We  understand  that  upon  these 
sales  Mr.  Oakley  realized  an  advance  of  more  than 
$6,000.” 

It  was  natural  in  the  midst  of  such  a boom  that 
the  census  of  1835  should  prove  unsatisfactory,  and 
fail  to  show  as  many  people  as  the  improvement  party 
hoped.  The  local  papers  complained  vigorously  and 
even  refused  to  print  the  figures — 6,281,  according  to 
Williams’s  American  Register  ( 1836)  compared  with 
5,023  in  1830.  The  enumerator  must  nevertheless 
have  counted  most  of  the  boarding  school  girls,  for 
there  was  a large  excess  of  females,  and  Freeman 
HuntP  in  a letter  dated  Sept.  25th,  says; 

"If  you  have  any  young  men  in  your  goodly  city 
in  want  of  wives,  and  good  ones  I have  no  donbt — 
some  of  the  fair  are  certainly  very  beautiful — I advise 
you  to  send  them  on  forthwith  to  the  care  of  our 
gallant  young  friend  of  the  Poughkeepsie  Hotel,  (A. 
S.  Hatch),  as  there  are  in  the  village,  according  to  the 
census  just  completed,  one  thousand  one  hundred  and 
thirteen  unmarried  young  ladies,  ready  doubtless,  to 
enter  into  tbe  blissful  state  of  matrimony.” 

Apparently  the  advance  of  property  continued  with 

iffetters  About  the  Hudson,  p.  19. 


little  interruption  up  to  the  early  part  of  the  year  1837, 
when  Walter  Cunningham  was  advertising  as  follows: 

Desirable  Village  Lots  for  Sale. 


5 lots  upon  Main  St.  lying  nearly  opposite  the  residence  of 
Mr.  Vassar. 


10 

Union  St.  next  Mrs.  Taylor’s  residence. 

5 

Jefferson  street 

i.S 

Academy  street 

16 

Holmes  “ 

27 

Montgomery 

30 

Church  1 

32 

Cherry  v near  the  reservoir  and  Main  street 

20 

Cedar  j 

10 

Mansion  street  near  the  Mansion  House  and 
Mansion  square 

II 

Cottage  street 

8 

Clinton  “ 

10 

Hamilton  “ 

15 

Catherine  “ 

5 

Conklin  “ 

9 

Mansion  street,  near  the  Seminary  property. 

5 

Washington 

18 

Delafield  “ 

16 

Tallmadge  “ 

21 

Water  “ 

20 

Dock  " 

TO 

“ 

Hudson  street  and  the  river  lying  directly  south 

of  the  Whale  dock. 


5 “ ‘‘  Dutchess  Ave.,  fronting  on  the  Park  near  the 

residence  of  N.  P.  Talniadge  Esq. 

A credit  of  5 years  with  interest  annually  will  be  given  to 
those  who  purchase  to  improve. 

Some  of  these  lots  doubtless  have  not  yet  been 
built  upon,  and  would  not  bring  as  high  a price  now 
as  they  did  then,  and  some  streets  mapped  during  the 
boom  have  remained  unopened  or  have  been  opened 
on  different  lines  and  with  different  names  only  re- 
cently. Despite  all  the  activity  in  real  estate,  and  the 
laying  out  and  grading  of  many  new  streets  the  village 
north  of  Mill  Street  and  south  of  Montgomery  was 
still  mostly  "on  paper”  only,  a fact  rather  graphically 
illustrated  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day  whenever  a 
circus  came  to  town.  The  circus  grounds  were  on 
Mill  Street,  “near  the  hotel  of  Isaac  I.  Balding” — the 
old  Northern  Hotel,  corner  of  Washington  Street. 
“The  Green,”  on  the  opposite  (southeast)  corner, 
where  the  militia  had  trained  probably  as  late  as  1820, 
was  only  partly  built  up  and  Mill  Street  still  show- 
ed vacant  lots  and  ample  space  between  houses. 

On  the  south  side  there  were  very  few  houses  south 
of  Cannon  Street,  except  on  Academy  and  Market 
and  on  the  old  part  of  Church  Street,  between  Acad- 
emy and  Market  Streets. 

The  leaders  of  the  Improvement  Party,  however, 
showed  their  faith  in  the  future  by  building  large 
houses  for  themselves  in  the  new  sections.  Senator  N. 
P.  Tallmadge  built  on  Delafield  Street  the  house  af- 
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terwards  purchased  by  Captain  Luther  Elting,  and 
George  P.  Oakley  built  Brookside,  then  called  Prim- 
rose Green,  though  he  lived  there  only  a very  short 
time,  the  place  passing  into  the  possession  of  Judge 
Charles  H.  Ruggles.  This  house  was  originally  an 
exact  duplicate  of  the  house  built  by  Gilbert  Wilkinson 
on  Garden  Street,  afterwards  for  a long  time  the 
home  of  Abraham  Wiltsie. 

It  may  interest  some  people  to  know  that  even  in 
those  busy  times  Poughkeepsie  had  its  “haunted 
house.’"  Henry  Brush  was  the  owner  and  the  house 
was  located  on  the  corner  of  Pine  and  Tulip  Streets. 
The  words  “haunted  house’’  appear  in  the  occupant 
column  of  the  assessment  roll. 

Unfortunately  most  of  the  old  assessment  rolls  are 
not  to  be  found  and  most  of  those  available  are  for  the 
Town  of  Poughkeepsie,  and  not  for  the  village.  Of 
these  I have  found  none  covering  the  years  of  the 
real  estate  boom.  In  1831,  however,  the  town  assess- 
ment was  $956,302  real  estate  and  $699,350  personal, 
making  a total  of  $1,655,652.  In  1839  total  had 
increased  to  $4,458,060,  made  up  of  $2,624,342  real  es- 
tate and  $1,833,718  personal.  The  1839  list  shows 
that  a considerable  number  of  non-residents  had  been 
drawn  into  the  real  estate  movement.  John  Delafield 
was  the  largest  real  estate  holder  among  these.  Jethro 


Delano  was  another,  and  he  owned  among  other  lots 
several  on  Jay  Street,  the  occupants  of  which  are  put 
down  as  “Blacks.”  The  Poughkeepsie  Silk  Company 
was  assessed  on  many  pieces  of  property,  among  others 
on  “The  Hoffman  farm,  north  of  Mill  Street,”  and 
“The  Phillips  farm.”  The  latter,  I have  been  told,  was 
the  property  now  known  as  the  Whitehouse  Knolls, 
where  it  is  said  the  company  intended  to  raise  mulberry 
trees.  Of  course  Cunningham  and  Oakley  and  Tal- 
madge  occupy  a good  deal  of  space  in  the  assessment 
rolls  of  the  day,  and  among  others  who  owned  more 
than  four  lots,  or  parcels  of  property  each,  were  John 
Barnes  & Co.,  assessed  on  the  old  French  farm,  south 
of  Montgomery  Street  (see  p.  109),  Peter  P.  Hayes. 
Gideon  P.  Hewitt,  Henry  Brush,  Caleb  Barker,  Solo- 
mon V.  Frost,  John  Giles,  Smith  Thompson,  Henry 
A.  Livingston,  David  B.  Lent,  James  Hooker,  Joseph 
Harris,  Uriah  Gregory,  Theodorus  Gregory,  William 
Davies,  Thomas  L.  Davies,  Henry  Conklin,  Nathan 
Conklin,  Estate  of  Gilbert  Brewster,  Abel  J.  Gunn, 
Maria  Tappen  and  Helen  Overbaugh,  Joseph  Wright, 
Joseph  Williams,  Dr.  Elias  Trivett,  James  Mills,  Abra- 
ham G.  Storm,  Jacob  I.  Eckert  and  Eh  Jennings. 
The  Forbus  and  Vassar  families  had  large  assessments, 
but  on  only  a few  parcels  of  property. 


The  N.  P.  Tallmadge  House.  Long  the  Home  in  recent  years 
of  Captain  Luther  Elting.  Now  the  home  of 
C.  W.  H.  Arnold,  Esq. 
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The  panic  of  1837  followed  a period  of  extraordin- 
ary real  estate  speculation  tliT’oug'hout  the  country, 
stimulated  by  a great  extension  of  credit  from  shaky 
banks.  In  Poughkeepsie,  however,  and  in  New  York 
State  generally  the  banks  were  able  to  weather  the 
storm,  though  some  of  them  had  backed  the  boomers 
to  a dangerous  extent. 

On  the  nth  of  May,  the  New  York  city  banks,  by 
concerted  action,  suspended  specie  payments,  and  the 
three  Poughkeepsie  banks  of  course  had  to  follow 
them,  as  soon  as  they  heard  of  the  action.  That  same 
evening  a public  meeting  at  the  Village  Hall,  presided 
over  by  Henry  A.  Livingston,  passed  resolutions  ex- 
pressing approval  of  the  suspension,  pledging  the  sup- 
port of  the  jieople  and  asking  the  Legislature  to  sus- 
pend “until  February  next  the  operation  of  the  law  re- 
quiring banks  to  redeem  their  notes  in  specie.”  The 
real  estate  boom  had  flattened  out  two  or  three  months 
before  this  and  by  March  there  were  many  items  in  the 
local  papers  complaining  of  the  increasing  hard  times, 
and  on  the  part  of  the  Whig  organ,  charging  the 
troubles  all  to  Jackson’s  anti-bank  policy  and  Van 
Buren’s  persistence  in  the  same  course.  The  final 
blow,  nevertheless,  seems  to  have  been  unexpected, 
and  to  have  caused  an  almost  total  paralysis  of  busi- 
ness for  a short  time.  In  addition  to  the  collapse  of 
credit,  the  disappearance  of  all  small  change  made  it 
impossible  to  carry  on  retail  trade.  The  Eagle  de- 
risively asked.  “Where  is  the  boasted  gold  currency 
that  appeared  in  the  hands  of  the  stool  pigeons  in 
1834?  Where  the  vaunted  ‘yellow  boys,’  ‘Benton  mint 
drops,’  and  ‘Jackson  gold’  that  were  soon  to  glitter  in 
the  purses  of  the  citizens?  Where  the  ‘constitutional 
currency’  that  Gen.  Jackson  exerted  his  ‘humble  ef- 
forts’ to  restore?  Where  the  prosperity  of  the  country 


that  was  so  sagely  attributed  to  the  wisdom  of  the  ad- 
ministration ?” 

The  panic  caused  a tremendous  outburst  of  parti- 
sanship and  against  the  fierce  invectives  of  the  Whigs, 
who  saw  at  last  the  legitimate  outcome  of  the  financial 
policy  they  had  been  so  long  denouncing,  the  two 
Democratic  organs  made  a rather  feeble  resistance. 
The  publishers  of  both  the  Telegraph  and  the  Journal 
joined  with  Senator  Tallmadge  in  the  call  for  a county 
convention,  issued  a few  days  after  the  supension,  to 
demand  the  repeal  of  the  law  forbidding  the  issuing 
of  small  hills,  although  that  law  had  been  passed  by 
their  own  party  only  a few  years  before.  In  the  mean- 
time private  hills  of  all  sorts  were  put  in  circulation  to 
keep  business  going,  a fact  which  inspired  a number 
of  satirical  squibs  in  the  Eagle,  like  the  following  from 
the  issue  of  June  3d: 

“Our  readers  will  please  to  excuse  any  errors  they 
may  find  in  this  paper,  for  we  have  so  many  shin 
plasters  to  print  that  we  can  hardly  spare  time  to 
give  it  necessary  attention.  Down  with  the 
banks  ! !” 

Having  taken  his  stand  against  one  of  the  chief 
policies  of  his  party.  Senator  Tallmadge  gradually  be- 
came the  leader  of  a faction  known  as  the  Conserva- 
tives, who  opposed  the  establishment  of  a sub-treasury 
and  the  withdrawal  of  government  deposits  from  the 
banks.  The  Journal  warmly  supported  him  and 
hoisted  at  the  head  of  its  editorial  columns  the  motto 
“Small  Bills  and  no  Sub  Treasury.”  The  breach 
with  the  regular  Democracy,  upon  whom  the  term 
“Loco-Foco”  was  now  fastened,  steadily  widened  until 
Tallmadge  was  finally  read  out  of  his  party,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1838  he  was  jiroposed  as  a Whig  candidate 
for  vice-president  of  the  United  States,  as  we  learn 
from  the  following  editorial  in  the  Eagle  of  May  19th 
under  the  head  of : 
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Conservative  Nominations. 

The  New  York  Times — the  leading  conservative 
paper  in  this  state — of  Thursday  last,  displays  the  flag 
of  Henry  Clay,  for  the  next  presidency,  and  Nathaniel 
P.  Tallmadge  for  the  vice  presidency.  This  movement 
is  an  important  one,  and  it  is  said  by  those  who  profess 
to  know  that  it  will  be  followed  by  the  conservatives 
of  Virginia.  We  look  upon  Mr.  Clay’s  nomination  by 
our  National  Convention,  and  subsequent  election,  to 
be  as  certain  as  any  other  future  event.  Towards  Mr. 
Tallmadge  we  cherish  the  most  friendly  feelings  per- 
sonally, but  he  must  furnish  evidence  of  repentance  for 
his  political  sin  of  voting  for  the  damning  expunge  of 
the  tyrant  Jackson’s  administration,  and  submit  his 
claims  to  the  national  Convention,  to  obtain  the  sup- 
port of  the  Whigs. 

Presumably  Senator  Tallmadge  furnished  evidence 
of  repentance  when  he  supported,  and  virtually  elected, 
William  H.  Seward  governor  of  the  State  over  Wil- 
liam H.  Marcy  in  the  fall.  The  Conservatives  had  a 
separate  organization  in  Dutchess  County  in  1838. 
their  central  committee  being  Joseph  Harris,  Henry 
Conklin,  Paraclete  Potter,  Gilbert  I.  Vincent,  Samuel 
B.  Dutton,  William  Broas,  Peter  P.  Ha}-es,  John  Af. 
Cable,  Barnet  Hawkins,  John  Adriance  and  Joseph  H. 
Jackson.  The  last  of  these  was  the  editor  of  the 
Ponglikee psie  Journal,  which  had  been  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Jackson  & Schram  since  1834,  and  had  been  a 
Democratic  paper  since  1828.  In  September,  1838,  it 
hoisted  Seward’s  name  above  Marcy’s  for  governor 
and  became  thereafter  virtually  a Whig  organ,  the 
Telegraph  meanwhile,  after  some  wabbling,  which 
called  down  upon  it  occasional  criticism  from  ex- 
treme Loco-Focos,  swung  back  into  line  before  the  fall 
election.  The  Democratic  or  Loco-Foco  Central  Com- 
mittee of  Dutchess  County  in  this  campaign  was  Elias 
T.  Van  Benschoten,  Seward  Barculo,  Caleb  Aborgan, 
Elias  Westervelt,  George  C.  Abarshall,  Egbert  B. 
Killey,  Robert  Alitchell,  Elijah  Baker  and  Isaac  Nash. 
The  Whig  committee  was  Flenry  A.  Livingston,  Gilbert 
Wilkinson,  John  Cowles,  Isaac  I.  Balding,  Josiah  Bur- 
ritt,  Alatthew  Vassar,  Jr.,  Isaac  Platt,  John  G.  Parker, 
H.  R.  Sherman,  William  I.  Street,  and  Jacob  De  Groff. 

The  comliination  of  Whigs  and  Conservatives  car- 
ried everything,  and  the  Whig  legislature  of  1839 
rewarded  ’N.  P.  Tallmadge  by  re-electing  him  to  the 
Lhiited  States  Senate,  where  he  had  become  a leader 
of  national  importance. 

During  the  summer  of  1839  both  President  Van 
Buren  and  Henry  Clay  visited  Poughkeepsie.  AHn 
Bureit,  who  had  been  here  several  times  before  he 
became  President,  arrived  via  the  post  road  from  the 
south  on  July  15th.  He  was  met  at  Channingville  by 

iThiirlow  Weed's  Autobiography,  p.  460. 


Hon.  Charles  FI.  Ruggles,  then  a circuit  judge,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  enthusiastic  Democrats  from 
Poughkeepsie.  The  ardor  of  the  reception  on  the 
arrival  of  the  President  in  the  village  was  somewhat 
dampened  by  a steady  rain,  but  marshalled  by  Gen. 
Leonard  Alaison,  with  Col.  Henry  Pine  and  David 
Barnes,  Jr.,  as  assistants,  the  procession  traversed  the 
most  important  streets  and  ended  at  the  Poughkeepsie 
Hotel,  where  President  Van  Buren  remained  over 
night.  There  were  speeches  and  receptions,  and  the 
Telegraph  said,  “Alore  than  two  thousand  persons 
must  have  shaken  the  President  by  the  hand  during  the 
day.”  These  included  very  few  of  his  opponents,  for 
so  intense  was  the  partisan  feeling  that  Conservatives 
and  Whigs  remained  at  home  or  came  out  only  to  jeer 
and  taunt  the  Democrats.  The  Journal  said  of  the 
President : “He  comes  among  us  like  a snake  in  the 

grass,  seeking  under  his  official  character  to  forward 
party  measures,”  and  the  Eagle  printed  a long  mock 
address  to  “Flis  Alajesty,  King  Alartin  I.”  In  the 
morning  President  Van  Buren  drove  down  below  town 
to  call  upon  Hon.  Smith  Thompson,  who  lived  where 
the  Rural  Cemetery  is  now  located,  and  then  paid  a 
visit  to  the  school  at  College  Hill,  the  pride  of  the 
village. 

Henry  Clay’s  visit  to  Poughkeepsie  occurred  on 
Alonday,  August  19th.  He  came  down  from  the  north 
on  the  Steamboat  Erie,  accompanied  by  Senator  Tall- 
madge and  Gen.  Brush  and  was  welcomed  liy  a great 
crowd  of  citizens  from  all  parts  of  the  county.  He 
was  escorted  to  the  Poughkeepsie  Hotel,  then  kept  by 
Leonard  B.  Van  Kleeck,  where  an  address  of  welcome 
was  delivered  by  Robert  Wilkinson,  Esq.,  to  which 
the  great  Whig  leader  eloquently  responded,  address- 
ing the  cheering  crowd  in  the  streets  from  the  piazza 
of  the  hotel.  “Who  that  visits  Poughkeepsie,”  said 
Air.  Clay,  “while  admiring  the  beauty  and  pleasantness 
of  the  place,  can  forget  the  gallant  band  of  Conserva- 
tives in  this  and  adjoining  counties,  who  burst  asunder 
the  shackles  of  party  to  unite  with  their  former  op- 
ponents and  preserve  their  country  and  its  institu- 
tions.” This  prefaced  a warm  personal  tribute  to  Air. 
Tallmadge.  There  was  a reception  at  the  court  house 
and  a dinner,  attended  by  three  hundred  men,  at  the 
hotel,  and  in  the  afternoon  Mr.  Clay  must  needs  be 
taken  to  visit  the  schools.  At  Colle^'e  Hill  “he  was 
introduced  by  Mr.  Bartlett  to  a large  number  of 
ladies.”  He  next  visited  the  “flourishing  Friends’ 
Boarding  School”  on  Alansion  Square,  and  “in  the 
evening  he  received  the  calls  of  ladies  who  repaired 
to  the  hotel  in  great  numhers  to  see  him.  The  rooms 
were  also  constantly  thronged  until  ten  o’clock  by  citi- 
zens.” The  next  day  Air.  Clay  drove  in  a barouche  to 
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Fishkill,  escorted  by  a cavalcade  of  horsemen  from 
Wappingers  Falls  and  a large  number  of  his  friends. 
The  Eagle  report  says  that  a spectator  on  the  steps 
of  Christ  Church  counted  eighty-six  carriages  in  the 
procession  at  it  passed  down  Market  Street,  and  adds, 
“At  no  period  in  our  history,  the  reception  of  La- 
Fayette  included,  has  such  enthusiasm  been  witnessed 
among  our  people.’’  A rather  ungracious  comparison 
was  made  with  the  reception  of  President  Van  Buren, 
who  was  described  as  “a  haughty  aristocrat  with  his 
coach  and  out  rider,  a dandy  in  tights  displaying  a 
courtly  grace  to  the  aristocracy  and  too  proud  to  dine 
with  the  people.’’ 

The  disappointment  of  the  Poughkeepsie  Whigs 
was  keen  enough  at  the  failure  of  the  Harrisburgh 
convention  of  December,  1839,  to  nominate  Clay  for 
the  presidency,  though  the  Eagle  bowed  to  the  “wis- 
dom of  the  convention”  and  even  managed  to  say  on 
the  next  week  that  the  nomination  of  Harrison  and 
Tyler  gave  “universal  satisfaction.”  No  local  refer- 
ence seems  to  have  been  made  at  the  time  to  the 
fact  that  Senator  Tallmadge  had  refused^  the  nomina- 
tion for  vice  president  on  the  ticket  with  General  Har- 
rison, along  with  several  other  friends  of  Henry  Clay. 
Could  he  have  foreseen  that  “Tippecanoe  and  Tall- 
madge too”  might  have  become  a popular  alliteration, 
be  would  probably  not  have  tbrust  aside  his  one 
chance  for  the  presidency  of  the  United  States,  and 
Poughkeepsie’s  chance  of  being  the  home  of  a presi- 
dent. He  seems  to  have  repented  his  rashness  before 
tbe  next  presidential  campaign,  for  in  1843,  the 
Poughkeepsie  Journal  carried  his  name  at  the  top  of 
its  editorial  column  with  Henry  Clay’s.  I think  there 
is  no  evidence  that  he  had  any  very  good  chance  for 
the  nomination  at  that  time,  though  he  would  doubtless 
have  been  a stronger  candidate  than  Frelingbuysen. 

It  is  notable  that  during  this  time  of  partisan  bit- 
terness the  record  of  long  tenure  of  the  Poughkeepsie 
postoffice  was  made-.  Col.  Jacob  Van  Benthuysen  had 
been  appointed  postmaster  by  President  Jackson  in 
1829.  The  extreme  Loco  Focos  of  Van  Buren’s 
administration  made  some  efforts  to  prevent  his  re- 
appointment and  the  Whigs  objected  somewhat  to  bis 
retention  under  Harrison  and  Tyler,  but  he  held  the 
office  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  July,  1846,  when 
President  Polk  appointed  Egbert  B.  Killey,  editor  of 
the  Telegraph.  The  office,  it  is  said,  had  been  in  the 
old  “Lawyers’  Row” — the  site  of  the  present  post- 
office — in  Market  Street  before  Col.  Van  Benthuv- 
sen’s  time,  but  be  moved  it  to  Garden  Street,  doubtless 
to  “tbe  new  post  office”  referred  to  in  tbe  quotation 
from  Gordon’s  Gazetteer  in  the  last  chapter  (p.  119). 

iCarl  Schurz’s  “Henry  Clay”  Vol.  II,  p.  180. 

2For  list  of  postmasters  of  Poughkeepsie  see  Appendix. 


This  buliding  stood  on  the  east  side  of  the  street,  and 
was  a part  of  the  property  burned  in  the  big  fire  of 
Dec.  26th,  1870.  Mr.  Killey  continued  the  office  there 
and  it  remained  in  the  same  place  until  May,  1851, 
when  Isaac  Platt  moved  it  back  to  Market  Street,  to 
tbe  old  Brusb  house,  on  the  corner  of  Union  Street, 
where  it  remained  until  Albert  Van  Kleeck  took  the 
more  commodious  quarters  in  the  lower  floor  of  the 
City  Hall  after  the  war. 

Mr.  Albert  S.  Pease,  who  succeeded  Isaac  Platt 
as  postmaster  in  1853,  was  a clerk  in  the  old  Garden 
Street  office  during  Mr.  Killey’s  term,  and  with  An- 
drew Ely,  another  clerk,  slept  in  the  office.  He  relates 
that  Mr.  Killey  had  “a  large  and  very  noisy  bell” 
suspended  over  tbeir  bed,  so  that  they  could  be  awak- 
ened if  the  mail  arrived  in  the  night,  the  bell  being 
connected  to  a knob  outside.  It  was  not  long  before 
tbe  boys  and  the  general  public  learned  tbe  location  of 
the  knob  “and  it  soon  seemed  to  become  the  duty  of 
every  person  who  went  through  Garden  Street,  at  any 
and  all  hours  of  the  night,  to  give  that  knob  a yank 
and  make  tbe  clamorous,  sleep-murdering  bell  ring 
like — Sheol.”  In  those  days,  before  the  building  of 
tbe  railroad,  the  mails  from  north  and  south  were 
still  brought  by  stage  coach  when  the  river  was  closed 
in  the  winter. 

“The  stages  were  due  to  arrive  at  some  uncertain 
hour  in  the  night — hence  the  supposed  need  of  that 
accursed  bell.  Sometimes  the  stages  from  the  north 
would  be  a day  or  two  behind  time,  by  reason  of  depth 
and  drifts  of  snow.  The  mail  they  carried  was  all  in 
one  great  leather  bag  as  big  as  a hogshead,  the  whole 
contents  of  which  had  to  be  dumped  out  upon  a great 
table  and  looked  over,  and  after  all  matter  for  Pough- 
keepsie and  such  county  offices  as  had  stage  connec- 
tion from  Poughkeepsie  had  been  extracted,  all  the  re- 
maining matter,  together  with  that  to  be  sent  from 
Poughkeepsie,  was  returned  to  the  great  bag  and 
hoisted  upon  the  stage  and  safely  secured  in  the 
‘boot,’  and  away  sbe  went  behind  four  weary  horses 
wet  with  ice,  snow  and  perspiration,  which  steamed 
from  their  warm  bodies  in  clouds  of  mist.” 

Garden  Street  was  a favorite  neighborhood  for 
lawyers’  offices  at  this  time,  the  “Law  Building”  on 
the  west  side  of  the  street — where  Frost  & Luckey 
are  located — having  been  recently  erected.  The  Sur- 
rogate’s office  was  there  for  some  time  before  1847 ; , 

then  after  a contest  of  more  than  usual  spirit,  in  which 
John  P.  H.  Tallman  defeated  John  Thompson,  the 
little  building  on  tbe  corner  of  Market  and  Union 
Streets  was  erected  by  the  county.  It  was  built 
originally  with  only  one  room  in  order  to  prevent  the 
Surrogate  from  carrying  on  his  own  law  practice 
there. 
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In  1845  Daniel  Webster  was  in  Poughkeepsie  ap- 
parently for  several  days,  but  his  visit  was  not  politi- 
cal. The  Telegraph  of  Nov.  26,  in  its  report  of  circuit 
court  cases  on  trial  at  the  Court  House,  has  the  follow- 
iupf  under  date  of  Nov.  21st: 

“Derrick  Lansing  and  others  vs.  David  Russell  and 
wife  and  others.  This  is  an  issue  from  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  sent  here  from  the  third  circuit  to  try  the 
validity  of  two  deeds  executed  by  Cornelius  Lansing, 
in  his  life  time,  and  alleged  by  the  plaintiffs  to  have 
been  obtained  by  fraud.  The  cause  commenced  this 
morning  and  occupied  all  day,  all  day  Saturday,  Mon- 
day and  Tuesday,  and  was  still  going  on  when  our 
reporter  left.  * * * For  the  plaintiff  Judge  Buel  of 
Troy,  Messrs.  Barculo  & Swift  of  Poughkeepsie.  For 
the  defense  Hon.  Daniel  Webster  of  Mass.,  Samuel 
Stevens  of  Albany  and  Gen.  Maison  of  Poughkeep- 
sie.” 


was  the  official  celebration,  but  each  of  the  political 
]3arties  had  planned  to  take  advantage  of  the  occasion. 
The  Democrats  started  the  idea  and  then  the  Whigs 
determined  to  outdo  them.  Excursions  by  steamboat 
came  from  many  river  towns,  and  the  crowd  was  esti- 
mated at  from  10,000  to  15,000.  The  Democrats  were 
content  at  length  with  a crowded  meeting  in  the  vil- 
lage hall,  but  the  Whigs  had  a monster  parade  mar- 
shalled by  Charles  W.  Swift,  and  a great  mass  meeting 
at  College  Grove,  on  the  west  side  of  College  Hill, 
where  Senator  William  C.  Preston  of  North  Carolina, 
and  Plon.  Henry  A.  Wise  of  Virginia,  were  among  the 
speakers.  A dinner  at  the  Poughkeepsie  Hotel,  and 
more  speaking  in  the  evening,  from  a platform  in  front 
of  the  Court  Flouse,  followed. 

The  log  cabin,  raccoon  and  hard  cider,  and  the 
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Webster  summed  up  for  the  defense,  the  court 
room  being  crowded  with  people,  including  many 
ladies.  The  lawyers  are  still  telling  stories  as  to  how 
much  brandy  he  consumed  the  night  before,  and  one 
of  the  traditions  is  to  the  effect  that  he  had  to  be 
helped  to  the  court  room.  There  is  naturally  no  proof 
in  support  of  these  assertions.  The  Telegraph  (un- 
friendly to  Webster’s  party)  said  on  Dec.  3d:  “We 

tbink  the  argument  of  Daniel  Webster  on  that  occasion 
not  only  did  credit  to  his  great  abilities,  but  was  such 
a feast  as  we  are  not  often  treated  with.  The  jury 
after  being  out  but  a short  time  came  with  a verdict 
for  the  defendants.” 

The  campaign  of  1840  deserves  more  than  passing 
notice.  It  included  a monster  celebration  of  the  Fourth 
of  July,  often  referred  to  in  later  years,  and  described 
as  a sort  of  triple  celebration.  In  tbe  morning  the 
military  held  the  usual  parade,  marshalled  by  Col. 
Henry  Pine,  with  William  I.  Street  as  orator.  This 


torchlight  parades,  so  popular  everywhere,  were 
not  wanting  in  Poughkeepsie.  The  log  cabin  was 
erected  on  the  north  side  of  Main  Street  below  Wash- 
ington, about  where  Mrs.  Foster’s  soda  bottling  works 
are  located.  Robert  Fanning,  a respectable  citizen, 
was  raising  a flag  on  it  soon  after  its  completion  when 
he  slipped  and  fell  to  the  ground  and  was  killed.  It 
was  the  subject  of  numerous  cartoons  in  Benson  J. 
Lossing’s  Fire  of  the  Flint,  a paper  started  for  this 
campaign  only,  though  revived  in  1844.  With  all 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  marching  and  song  singing 
Poughkeepsie  was  carried  by  the  Whigs  by  but  a small 
majority,  while  the  county  went  Democratic  and  Rich- 
ard D.  Davis  was  elected  member  of  congress.  The 
Whigs  did  not  again  win  the  county  until  1844,  when 
Poughkeepsie  gave  Clay  463  majority. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1843  the  old  Poughkeepsie 
Journal  ceased  to  have  have  a separate  existence.  Mr. 
Jackson  sold  his  interest,  William  Schram  entered  into 
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partnership  with  Isaac  Platt,  and  on  January  6,  1844, 
the  first  number  of  the  Journal  and  Eaghc  was  issued. 
The  double  title  was  retained  until  1850  when  the 
name  “Journal”  was  dropped.  In  August,  1844,  the 
publishers  installed  a new  press  described  as  a “Napier 
double  cylinder,  and  calculated  to  roll  out  news  at 
the  rate  of  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand  an  hour 
without  puffing  at  all.”  During  the  campaign  of  that 
year  Messrs.  Platt  & Schram  published  a paper  called 
The  Club  in  opposition  to  Tossing’s  Fire  of  the  Flint. 
It  was  advertised  at  75  cents  per  annum  or 
“from  its  commencement  until  Henry  Clay’s  election 
to  the  Presidency  at  fifty  cents.” 

One  of  the  young  men  who  learned  the  printer’s 
trade  in  Poughkeepsie,  in  the  office  of  the  Telegraph, 
not  long  before  this  time,  was  Isaac  Van  Anden,  who 
went  from  here  first  to  White  Plains,  and  then  to 
Brooklyn,  where,  in  1841,  he  established  The  Brooklyn 
Eagle,  named  presumably  from  the  Poughkeepsie 
Eagle.  He  was  afterwards  joined  by  Samuel  W. 
Hester,  his  brother-in-law,  a well-known  Poughkeepsie 
builder. 

A story  often  told  by  the  late  Judge  E.  0.  Eldridge 
illustrates  how  news  was  obtained  before  there  was 
either  railroad  or  telegraph.  A few  days  after  the 
election  in  1840,  a big  crowd  of  Democrats,  jubilant 
in  the  knowlege  of  having  carried  Dutchess  County, 
assembled  at  the  foot  of  Main  Street  with  a brass  band 
to  await  the  arrival  of  the  steamboat  from  the  south 
with  the  expected  news  of  Van  Buren’s  reelection. 
Presently  the  watchers  on  Kaal  Rock  reported  the 
steamer  in  sight  and  Van  Buren  cheers  rent  the  air. 
As  the  boat  drew  nearer  the  sound  of  music  on  board 
could  be  faintly  heard  and  it  was  noticed  that  she  was 
decorated  with  flags.  Surely  she  had  the  news,  but 
what  news?  The  crowd  was  silenced  while  all  ears 
were  strained  to  try  to  make  out  wUat  the  band  on  the 
boat  was  playing.  Could  it  be — yes  it  was  “Tippe- 
canoe and  Tyler  Too !”  There  was  a stir  in  the  crowd, 
the  news  spread  rapidly,  and  a lot  of  people  were 
observed  making  their  way  back  up  Main  Street  hill. 
By  the  time  the  steamboat  reached  the  landing  there 
was  just  as  large  a crowd  as  before  and  unbounded  en- 
thusiasm, but  all  were  Whigs ! 

The  issues  growing  out  of  the  Panic  of  1837  held 
more  or  less  attention  until  1844,  by  which  time 
slavery,  the  proposed  annexation  of  Texas,  and  the 
Native  American  or  “Know  Nothing”  movement  were 
occupying  much  of  the  local  editorial  space.  The 
Temperance  movement  was  also  becoming  important. 
In  August,  1841,  the  Journal  said:  “The  Temperance 
cause  is  progressing  rapidly  in  Poughkeepie.  The 
Young  Men’s  Temperance  Society  meets  once  and 
sometimes  twice  a week  and  adds  to  its  member- 
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ship  at  each  meeting  from  50  to  60  members.”  In 
1842  a paper  called  The  Temperance  Safeguard 
was  started  by  G.  K.  Lyman.  It  was  “devoted 
to  total  abstinence,  morals,  agriculture,  miscellany 
and  news,”  surely  an  attractive  combination,  and 
was  published  for  at  least  five  years.  The  fact 
that  among  its  advertisers  was  “The  New  Tem- 
perance Grocery,”  358  Main  Street,  Richard  Aldrich, 
reminds  us  of  the  time  when  every  grocery  store 
thought  it  necessary  to  offer  a customer  a glass  of 
rum.  The  Sons  of  Temperance  were  organized  before 
1847,  probably  by  Rev.  Charles  Van  Loan.  Accord- 
ing to  French’s  Gazetteer  there  was  also  a paper  in 
Poughkeepsie  called  The  Safeguard,  distinct  from  The 
Temperance  Safeguard.  The  Thompsonian,  devoted 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  Thompsonian  School  of  Medi- 
cine, was  first  published.  May  12th,  1838.  It  was  edit- 
ed by  Dr.  A.  H.  Platt  and  owned  by  Thomas  Lapham. 

The  Native  American  movement  was  strong 
enough  in  November,  1845,  warrant  the  establish- 
ment of  a newspaper,  the  Poughkeepsie  American,  by 
Augustus  T.  Cowman.  In  1848  the  paper  supported 
General  Taylor  for  president,  and  in  1849  was  sold  to 
Isaac  Tompkins  and  became  a Democratic  • organ, 
Elias  Pitts  purchased  it  in  1850  and  sold  it  in  1853  to 
Edward  B.  Osborne,  who  changed  the  name  to  The 
Dutchess  Democrat,  and  made  it  the  organ  of  the 
“hard  shell”  branch  of  the  party. 

The  anti-Masonic  party  had  in  the  meantime 
long  since  spent  its  force.  The  organization  of  the 
Odd  Fellows  in  1838  shows  the  decay  of  the  general 
feeling  against  secret  societies,  and  in  1852  Masonry 
was  again  started  with  the  founding  of  Poughkeepsie 
Lodge,  the  charter  members  of  which  were  Abram  N. 
Sweet,  John  Broas,  Samuel  Chichester,  George  Gaus- 
man,  John  E.  Eisel,  Elias  G.  Hopkins,  George  Kent, 
Isaac  F.  Russell,  and  Andrew  Gentner. 

The  nomination  of  General  Taylor  in  1848  was  an 
even  greater  disappointment  to  the  Poughkeepsie 
Whigs  than  that  of  Gen.  Harrison  had  been  in  1840 
and  it  was  several  weeks  before  the  Eagle  got  squarely 
into  line  in  his  stipport  but  he  carried  the  county  by  a 
large  majority,  the  vote  standing — Taylor  5,377,  Cass 
3,227,  and  Van  Buren  1,294.  The  Free  Sobers  aj)- 
parently  had  no  local  organ  then,  which  perha]is  ac- 
counts for  the  small  Van  Buren  vote,  but  this  branch 
of  the  party  nevertheless  steadily  increased  and  not 
long  after  Cass’s  defeat  the  Telegraph  became  its  rep- 
resentative. President  Taylor  appointed  tbe  editor  of 
the  Eagle  postmaster  to  succeed  the  editor  of  the  Tele- 
graph, a fact  which  did  not  deter  the  Eagle  from  vig- 
orous denunciation  of  the  fugitive  slave  law  passed  in 
Fillmore’s  administration. 
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There  were  some  arrests  of  fugitive  slaves  in 
Poughkeepsie,  which  stirred  the  people  considerably, 
notably  that  of  a man  named  John  M.  Bolding,  who 
had  lived  here  four  years  and  become  well  established 
as  a tailor,  but  was  claimed  as  the  property  of  Barrett 
Anderson  of  South  Carolina.  The  Eagle  of  August 
30,  1851,  says  in  its  report:  “He  was  seized  therefore 
while  suspecting  nothing,  hurried  directly  into  the 
carriage  and  that  driven  rapidly  down  the  street  to 
the  cars,  and  placed  in  them  only  two  or  three  minutes 
before  the  whistle  blew  and  they  were  off.  He  had 
been  married  some  six  months  before,  but  had  no  time 
to  speak  or  send  a message  to  his  wife  after  his  arrest.” 
Subsequent  issues  of  the  paper  tell  of  efforts  to  secure 
the  man's  release  on  habeas  corpus  proceedings  with- 
out success,  and  then  of  a popular  subscription  to  pur- 
chase his  freedom,  “although  his  master  exhibits  a 
most  mean  and  vindictive  spirit,  demanding  for  him 
$1,500  and  $200  for  his  expenses,  far  more  than  he 
can  obtain  for  him  anywhere.”  The  money  was  suc- 
cessfully raised  in  a few  days  and  Bolding  returned 
and  lived  here  until  his  death  in  April,  1876.  In  an 
obituary  article  published  then  it  is  stated  that  Bol- 
ding had  escaped  from  a Mrs.  Dickinson,  who  after- 
wards happened  to  come  to  Poughkeepsie  to  live,  and 
finding  him  here  sold  him  without  his  knowdedge  to 
Anderson  of  South  Carolina  for  $800,  the  dramatic 
arrest  by  a U.  S.  marshal  from  Xew  York  following. 

The  Panic  and  the  Improvement  Party. 

It  is  time  now  to  turn  back  and  study  more  in  de- 
tail the  effects  of  the  Panic  of  1837  on  the  affairs 
and  prospects  of  Poughkeepsie.  There  seems  to  have 
been  a rapid  recovery  of  a certain  amount  of  confi- 
dence after  the  suspension  of  the  banks,  and  the  panic 
did  not  at  once  ruin  the  promoters  known  as  the  Im- 
provement Party,  or  their  enterprises.  The  schools 
established,  as  we  have  seen,  became  the  pride  of  the 
village,  the  whaling  companies  continued,  and  it  was 
evidently  the  increasing  scarcity  of  whales  and  some 
losses  by  shipwreck  that  caused  their  final  suspension. 
The  Telegraph  of  May  17th,  1837,  has  the  following; 

“Good  Voyage. — The  whale  ship  Vermont,  Cap- 
tain \V.  H.  Topham,  belonging  to  the  Poughkeepsie 
Whaling  Company,  arrived  here  on  IMonday  with  a 
full  cargo,  having  on  board  3000  barrels  of  oil,  of 
which  between  400  and  500  are  sperm,  and  about 
28,000  lbs  whale  bone.  The  Wrmont  has  been  on  the 
coast  of  X’ew  Holland^  and  Xew  Zealand,  and  was  just 
one  year  and  eleven  months  from  the  time  of  leaving 
the  port  of  X’^ew  York  to  making  it  again.” 

Possibly  the  hard  times  affected  the  market  for  oil 
and  whalebone.  At  any  rate  Alexander  Forbus  was 
appointed  receiver  of  this  company  in  September. 
lOld  name  of  Australia. 


1838,  but  its  remaining  ships  were  purchased  by  the 
Dutchess  Company  which  continued  in  business  until 
after  1844.  In  the  Eagle  of  X'ovember  loth,  1838,  we 
read  that  the  ship  N.  P.  Tallmadge  was  spoken  in  May 
last,  “when  she  had  taken  1050  barrels  of  sperm,  and 
350  of  whale  oil ; with  the  accompanying  quantity  of 
bone,  all  worth  at  least  $35,000.  This  sounds  very 
well  and  shows  that  those  speculators  who  have  ex- 
cited the  wrath  of  the  correspondent  of  the  Flew  York 
Evening  Post  have  not  quite  ruined  the  town  yet.” 
The  Democrats,  of  course,  charged  the  panic  all  to  the 
speculators,  and  Richard  D.  Davis,  who  as  we  have 
seen  was  elected  to  congress  in  1840,  was  defeated  as 
a candidate  for  village  trustee  in  1838,  partly  perhaps 
because  he  was  quoted  as  saying  that  there  were  a 
large  number  of  men  “in  this  town  who  must  go  down 
because  they  owe  five  times  as  much  as  they  can  pay.” 
It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  the  leading  boomers 
did  go  down  until  1841,  probably  as  a result  of  the 
second  period  of  depression  that  began  in  1840. 

The  intense  partisanship  that  grew  out  of  the 
discussions  over  the  panic  affected  even  village  elec- 
tions, which  up  to  this  time  seem  to  have  been  general- 
ly decided  upon  purely  local  issues.  The  trustees 
of  1837  were  all  re-elected,  however,  in  1838.  though 
they  had  scarcely  paused  in  the  levying  of  assess- 
ments for  street  improvement.  Only  two  weeks 
after  the  suspension  of  specie  payments  an  assess- 
ment of  69  cents  a foot  was  recorded  against  Union 
Street  “from  the  end  of  the  pavement  to  the  east 
side  of  Clover  Street.”  On  June  ist  Mansion 
Street  was  assessed  for  grading,  gravelling,  curb- 
ing, etc.,  at  $1.12  a foot  from  Hamilton  to  Catherine. 
This  fell  chiefly  on  the  real  estate  boomers,  the  lot 
owners  being  Paraclete  Potter,  Gideon  P.  Hewitt 
George  P.  Oakley,  Elan  Dunbar,  John  Coder,  Isaac 
Broas,  John  D.  Robinson  and  St.  Paul’s  Church. 
Clinton  Street,  from  Main  to  ^Mansion,  and  Smith 
Street,  from  IMain  “to  the  lane  north  of  David  B. 
Lent’s  dwelling  house,"  were  assessed  for  improvement 
in  October  and  X’ovember.  X^ext  to  Mr.  Lent.  Theo- 
dorus  Gregory  was  the  largest  landholder  in  this  sec- 
tion. Church  Street,  but  recently  extended  down  the 
hill  from  ]^Iarket.  was  assessed  to  Clover  Street  X"ov. 
i6th  at  S2.09  a foot  for  grading,  etc.  James  Hooker, 
James  Err,ott,  Philip  S.  Crooke  and  Henry  Brush  ap- 
pear as  the  largest  owners.  There  were  other  minor 
assessments  on  the  older  streets,  and  if  all  the  newly 
opened  lots  were  unsalable  the  burden  must  have  been 
a rather  heavy  one  for  some  persons.  Clinton  Street 
from  ^lain  south.  Cannon  Street  from  Hamilton  to  the 
Reservoir  and  Church  Street  from  Hamilton  to  Clin- 
ton were  laid  out  about  this  time. 
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In  the  country  farm  lands  continued  to  advance. 
The  Joiinial  of  Jan.  31st,  1838,  tells  of  several  good 
sales,  including  a 200  acre  farm  in  Amenia  “pur- 
chased four  years  since  for  $45,  sold  during  the  last 
ten  days  for  $66^2  the  acre,”  and  a farm  in  the  town 
of  Washington  which  brought  $110  an  acre.  “It  is 
one  of  the  strange  features  of  the  times  that  while  the 
business  of  the  merchant  has  been  greatly  embarrass- 
ed, and  the  operation  of  the  mechanic  and  manufac- 
turer almost  wholly  suspended,  the  products  of  the 
farm,  with  the  single  exception  of  wool,  have  com- 
manded a very  ready  market  at  very  high  prices.” 
The  backbone  of  business  was  evidently  sound  and 
with  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  in  the  spring 
the  hopes  of  the  boomers  in  Poughkeepsie  were  evi- 
dently revived. 

The  Poughkeepsie  Journal  of  June  13th  and  June 
20th,  contains  articles  on  Poughkeepsie  Improvements 
During  the  Pressure,  which  present  an  outline  of  the 
leading  industries  of  the  village  and  show  conclusively 
that  the  spirit  of  enterprise  was  still  alive.  “Indeed 
so  indomitable  is  the  spirit  of  improvement  among 
us,  that  even  the  severe  pressure  of  the  past  season 
could  not  wholly  restrain  its  movements.”  The  fur- 
nace of  Messrs.  McDuffie,  Sharp  & Proper  is  men- 
tioned as  having  cast  $40,000  worth  of  stoves  during 
the  year.  It  was  located  near  the  whale  dock.  Henry 
Whinfield  & Co.  had  erected  their  carpet  manufactory 
“of  brick  and  very  substantial"  at  a cost  of  more  than 
$25,000  since  the  fall  of  1837.  It  had  30  looms.  “This 
establishment  is  adjacent  to  the  silk  factory  and  in  the 
same  vicinitv  are  also  Mr.  Pelton’s  and  Mr.  Delafield’s 
Carpet  factories.”  Of  Charles  M.  Pelton’s  factory  the 
Journal  says:  “This  establishment  has  been  gotten  up 
within  the  past  eighteen  months  and  manufactures 
about  30,000  yards  of  ingrain  Carpeting  per  annum.” 
IDelafield's  Carpet  and  Rug  Factory  made  about  15,000 
yards  of  ingrain  carpeting'  “and  about  300  beautiful 
hearth  rugs  per  annum.”  Messrs.  Thomas  Christy  & 
Co.  made  “i)a]>er  hangings”  in  a brick  building  “very 
spacious  and  substantial, “ erected  on  Water  Street,  “by 
William  Davis,  Esq.”  This  establishment  had  “sprung 
up  in  defiance  of  pressure”  and  was  “manufacturing 
even  in  these  times  3,000  pieces  of  pa]>er  hangings  per 
week.”  The  Poughkeepsie  Screw  Manufacturing 
Company  “commenced  in  a small  way  5th  of  July  last 
in  the  very  midst  of  the  panic,”  was  now  enlarging 
and  was  making  “weekly  800  gross  of  wood  screws 
of  assorted  sizes”  and  hoped  soon  to  make  4,000.  It 
was  described  as  due  to  the  “exertions  of  our  in- 
genious and  enterprisiivg.  townsman  Gen.  Thomas  W. 
Harvey."  Williams’s  Woolen  Factory,  idle  for  a year, 
liad  come  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Richard  Titus  and 


was  “doing  a large  business.”  Vassar’s  Brewery, 
“completed  eighteen  months  since,”  was  making  “not- 
withstanding the  hard  times  rising  20,000  barrels  of 
ale”  worth  $6  to  $6.50  a barrel.  A revival  of  business 
at  the  brickyards  was  also  noted.  “Messrs.  R.  Tyson 
& Co.  set  up  a new  yard  last  year  which  with  the  very 
extensive  concerns  of  Messrs.  C.  Vassar  & Co.,  of  Mr. 
Haley  and  of  Mr.  Underhill  are  all  fully  employed  in 
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the  manufacture  of  those  large  and  beautiful  pressed 
bricks  which  have  latterl)^  been  so  generally  used  in 
the  city  for  the  fronts  of  their  best  houses,  and  which 
are  so  familiarly  known  by  the  name  of  Poughkeepsie 
Stretchers.” 

Charles  Vassar  lived  in  the  large  house  still  stand- 
ing on  the  southwest  corner  of  Main  and  Clover 
Streets  until  1837,  when  he  sold  to  James  Clegg,  who 
opened  a grocery  store  in  the  lower  floor,  which  was 
long  a prominent  down-town  place  of  resort.  Mr. 
Vassar  built  the  brick  row  of  buildings  on  Market 
Street  from  the  Armory  northward,  and  is  said  to 
have  lost  heavily  by  the  venture.  His  brickyard,  I 
have  been  told,  was  on  the  site  of  the  New  York 
Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad  station  on  lower 
Main  Street.  He  was  a brother  of  Matthew  Vassar, 
l)ut  Thomas  Vassar,  who  lived  where  the  Lumb  fac- 
tory building  stands,  below  Water  Street,  was  not  a 
near  relative. 

Among  recent  improvements  noted  in  the  Journal's  ^ 
article  was  the  widening  of  Main  Street,  the  building 
of  a number  of  houses,  and  the  enlargement  of  the 
Dutchess  Whaling  Company’s  wharf.  The  Whaling 
Company  then  had  five  ships  at  sea,  including  the  Elbe 
which  had  just  sailed. 

The  Poughkeepsie  Locomotive  Engine  Compan}'’s 
works  were  given  an  extended  notice.  This  was  one 
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of  the  most  daring  enterprises  of  the  day.  The  com- 
pany was  incorporated  April  6th,  1838,  but  this 
Journal  article  says,  “The  erection  of  the  buildings 
was  commenced  a year  ago  last  autumn”  and  had  cost 
■‘rising  $90,000.  This  heavy  outlay  has  been  all  made 
during  the  past  eighteen  months  of  general  despon- 
dency. The  establishment  has  commenced  operations 
on  a limited  scale,  and  only  waits  for  a return  of 
better  times  to  go  into  full  operation,  when  it  will 
afford  steady  employment,  in  the  manufacture  of  Loco- 
motives, Tenders,  &c.  &c.  to  more  than  200  machin- 
ists.” The  better  times  evidently  did  not  come  soon 
enough  and  the  company  was  already  bankrupt.  A few 
weeks  later  the  notice  of  dissolution,  signed  by  Henry 
F.  Tallmadge,  agent,  was  published.  N.  P.  Tallmadge, 
Thomas  W.  Harvey,  Walter  Cunningham,  Henry  F. 


late  Henry  D.  Myers  stated  in  an  interview  (July  30, 
1884)  that  but  one  locomotive  was  built  here.  It  ran 
for  a long  time  on  the  Long  Island  Railroad,  to 
which  it  must  have  been  shipped  by  boat. 

The  completion  of  the  Locomotive  Engine  fac- 
tor}^ preceded  the  railroad  by  rather  more  than  ten 
years,  and  its  failure  was  doubtless  due  in  part  to 
the  long  delay  in  the  realization  of  the  various  rail- 
road plans  and  in  part  to  the  failure  of  its  promoters, 
who  had  evidently  been  bolstering  each  other  up  and 
dragging  in  their  friends  for  help  during  several 
years  before  their  final  collapse  in  1841.  George  P. 
Oakley  was  apparently  in  trouble  by  1839,  '^vhen  he 
offered  “Primrose  Green”  for  sale,  and  the  record 
of  his  assignments  shows  that  a number  of  promi- 
nent men,  including  Charles  Bartlett,  were  involved 
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U'ood  Cut  made  for  Barber  & Howe's  'Historical  Collections  of  the  State  of  New  York''  published  in  1S41. 


Tallmadge,  Henry  Ibbottson  and  Paraclete  Potter 
were  the  organizing  commissioners  of  this  company, 
the  purpose  of  which  was  described  as  “the  manu- 
facture of  locomotive  engines,  iron  rails,  plates  and 
other  iron  apparatus  of  rail  roads  and  rail-road  cars.” 
Mr.  Lossing  in  an  illustrated  article  on  Poughkeepsie 
in  The  Family  MagaHnc  (Vol.  6,  p.  240)  says:  “This 

establishment  is  situated  on  the  Hudson,  directly  north 
of  the  Poughkeepsie  Wdialing  Company.  It  is  much 
the  most  extensive  of  the  kind  in  America,  being  cap- 
able of  producing  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred 
locomotive  engines  with  their  tenders  annually.  It  is 
under  the  direction  of  R.  M.  Bouton,  Esq.,  one  of  the 
best  engineers  in  the  country.”  The  main  building 
was  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length.  The 


as  lenders  or  endorsers.  It  seems  rather  remark- 
able that  the  banks  were  able  to  hold  out.  Oakley 
was  succeeded  as  cashier  of  the  Poughkeepsie  by  E. 
P.  Benjamin  soon  after  the  panic,  and  Cunningham 
was  succeeded  by  James  H.  Eonda,  father  of  Walter 
Cunningham  Eonda,  as  cashier  of  the  Dutchess  Coun- 
ty, in  1841.  The  Farmers’  Bank,  it  is  said,  did  not 
even  pass  a dividend  and  there  is  no  evidence  that 
the  Poughkeepsie  Bank  was  in  danger,  but  the 
Dutchess  County  Ban4c  was  found  to  be  so  badly  in- 
volved in  the  enterprises  of  Cunningham  and  his 
friends,  that  at  the  expiration  of  its  charter,  July  ist, 
1845,  its  business  was  wound  up  and  the  ^lerchanls 
Bank  was  organized  to  take  its  place.  This  was  not 
regarded  exactly  as  a failure,  for  in  the  course  of 
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time  the  Dutchess  County  Bank  was  able  to  realize 
on  much  of  its  security,  paid  all  note  holders  and 
depositors  and  about  30  per  cent,  to  stockholders. 
More  than  its  full  capital  had  been  loaned  to  the 
members  of  the  Improvement  Party,  and  $317,416, 
or  more  than  half  its  capital,  to  its  own  officers  and 
stockholders,  according  to  the  statement  of  its  con- 
dition on  May  loth,  1837.  No  bank  has  ever  been 
organized  in  Poughkeepsie  since  with  so  large  a 
capital. 

The  Merchants’  Bank  started  July  2d,  1845,  with 
capital  of  $110,000,  and  with  Matthew  J.  Myers  presi- 
dent and  James  H.  Fonda  cashier.  The  first  direct- 
ors were  Matthew  J.  Myers,  Alexander  Forbus,  Isaac 
Merritt,  Abraham  G.  Storm,  Caleb  Barker,  John  Ad- 
riance,  Thomas  M.  Vail,  John  T.  Schryver,  Alex- 
ander J.  Coffin,  James  Emott,  Jr.,  Solomon  V.  Frost, 
George  Pomeroy  and  David  Arnold.  The  effects  of 
the  panic  were  long  felt,  but  by  1852  the  growth  of 
business  warranted  the  organization  of  a fifth  bank, 
the  Fallkill.  William  C.  Sterling,  Augustus  Jillson, 
Henry  Coffin , John  Thompson,  Casper  D.  Smith, 
Samuel  T.  Taber,  Thomas  R.  Payne,  Eleazer  D. 
Sweet,  Elias  Titus,  Henry  D.  Myers,  Joseph  C. 
Doughty,  William  W.  Reynolds  and  John  Bloom  were 
the  first  directors.  Mr.  Sterling  was  chosen  presi- 
dent, John  E.  Hull  cashier  and  Zebulon  Rudd  book- 
keeper. This  bank  has  had  but  two  cashiers.  Mr.  Hull 
served  until  1892,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  William 
Schickle. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  house  building  continued 
almost  as  rapidly  after  the  panic  as  before.  Land 
is  often  too  valuable  to  build  upon  during  a boom.  It 
was  nevertheless  a long  time  before  there  were  more 
than  one  or  two  houses  on  the  new  lots  sold  at  auction 
at  such  handsome  advances,  and  many  of  them  came 
back  to  the  original  owners  by  foreclosure  or  other- 
wise. George  Corlies  built  the  first  house  on  South 
Liberty  Street,  now  Garfield  Place,  in  1852, — the  house 
now  owned  by  Mrs.  C.  P.  Luckey.  At  that  time  the 
land  to  the  westward  was  all  farming  land,  with  very 
few  trees,  and  Mr.  Jacob  Corlies  tells  me  that  the 
river  could  be  seen  for  a stretch  of  several  miles.  He 
remembers  standing  at  the  rear  of  the  house  and  count- 
ing as  many  as  seventy  sloops  and  schooners  on  the 
river.  On  Academy  Street  south  of  Montgomery. 
Caleb  Barker’s  house,  now  Professor  J.  E.  Moore’s, 
was  about  the  only  house  built  b}'  that  time.  There 
were  only  about  three  houses  on  South  Hamilton 
Street,  between  Church  and  Montgomery,  in  1850. 
when  Isaac  Platt  huilt  his  brick  house,  and  most  of 
the  land  thereabout  was  owned  by  Alexander  Eorbus. 
On  the  southwest  corner  of  Montgomery  and  Hamil- 


ton Streets  there  was  a swamp  often  flooded  in  winter 
enough  for  skating. 

The  Telegraph  of  January  6th,  1841,  says  that 
thirty  buildings  had  been  erected  during  the  year 
before,  and  publishes  an  enumeration  of  the  buildings 
on  every  street  in  the  village  (see  Appendix).  It  was 
])robably  not  long  after  this  that  the  first  village 
directory  was  published^.  There  were  seventy-nine 
streets,  on  which  there  were  1,055  dwelling  houses 
exclusive  of  other  buildings.  The  population  was 
given  as  7,710.  By  1841  there  was  a revival  in  street 
improvement,  and  on  April  12th  of  that  year  an  ordi- 
nance was  passed  for  numbering  the  houses  and  lots. 
L.  M.  Arnold,  W.  A.  Royce,  E.  F.  Grant,  D.  W. 
Beadle,  E.  M.  Haynes,  W.  C.  Southwick  and  L.  Car- 
penter were  appointed  to  do  the  numbering  of  Main 
Market,  Washington,  Garden,  Academy  and  Liberty 
Streets.  The  north  and  south  divisions  of  Clinton. 
Hamilton,  Bridge,  Clover  and  Water  Streets  had  not 
been  adopted  at  this  time.  For  instance : “The  num- 
bering of  Clinton  Street  shall  commence  at  the  Reser- 
voir of  said  village  and  run  thence  northwardly  to  the 
northern  extremity  of  said  street.’’ 

A number  of  the  leading  boomers  of  the  previous 
period,  finding  their  fortunes  gone,  left  Poughkeep- 
sie for  the  West,  most  of  them  for  Wisconsin.  Para- 
clete Potter  was  appointed  Registrar  of  the  United 
States  Land  Office  at  Milwaukee  in  April,  1841,  Wil- 
liam Wilson  succeeding  him  in  the  Poughkeepsie  book 
business.  Gideon  P.  Hewitt,  Henry  Conklin  and  Na- 
thaniel P.  Tallmadge  were  among  those  who  followed 
him,  Tallmadge  resigning  from  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate to  become  governor  of  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin 
in  1844.  They  settled  at  Green  Bay.  Tallmadge 
became  a Spiritualist  probably  before  he  left  Pough- 
keepsie, for  there  was  at  that  time  a coterie  of 
Spiritualists  here,  among  whom  a tailor,  Andrew 
Jackson  Davis,  called  “The  Seer  of  Poughkeepsie,” 
became  a leader.  As  was  natural  in  a leading  educa- 
tional center,  Poughkeepsie  was  the  home  of  many 
seekers  for  light  of  various  kinds.  Spiritualism  is 
said  to  have  obtained  its  first  important  foothold  here, 
and  a number  of  prominent  men  besides  Senator  Tall- 
madge embraced  its  doctrines  and  listened  to  its  mys- 
terious messages.  Even  Richard  D.  Davis,'  said  to 
have  been  one  of  the  most  brilliant  public  men  in  the 
State,  was  a Spiritualist  for  a time.  Davis  was  a 
strong  opponent  of  Tallmadge  politically,  after  the  lat- 
ter had  become  a Whig,  and  when  Tallmadge  joined 
the  Spiritualists  that  was  too  much  for  him,  and  he 
left  the  fold.  He  was  no  relation,  I believe,  to  Andrew 

lA  nearly  complete  collection  of  directories,  beginning  with 
that  published  by  C.  P.  Lnyster  in  1843,  has  been  presented 
to  the  Adriance  Library  by  Mr.  Henry  Booth. 
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Jackson  Davis,  “the  Seer,’’  who  published  several 
books,  which  attracted  some  attention.  James  Russell 
Lowell,  in  his  “Fable  for' Critics,”  making  fun  of  the 
cult,  tells  of  a man  whose  aloe  tree  would  not  bloom 
unless  he  watered  it  “with  the  blood  of  his  unmarried 
daughter.”  Long  the  poor  fellow  struggled  with  his 
conscience.  Lowell  continues : 

‘‘I  told  Philothea  his  struggles  and  doubts, 

And  how  he  considered  the  ins  and  the  outs 
Of  the  visions  he  had  and  the  dreadful  dyspepsy. 

How  he  went  to  the  seer  that  lives  in  Po’keepsie 
How  the  seer  advised  him  to  sleep  on  it  first. 

And  to  read  his  big  volume  in  case  of  the  worst, 

And  further  advised  he  should  pay  him  five  dollars 
For  writing  hum,  hum,  on  his  wristbands  and  collars; 
Three  years  and  ten  days  these  dark  words  he  had 
studied 

When  his  daughter  was  missed  and  his  aloe  had  budded.” 

Just  which  of  Davis’s  numerous  volumes  had  such 
a dire  influence,  and  attracted  the  attention  of  Lowell, 
I am  not  sure.  He  published  among  other  things  four 
or  five  volumes  entitled  “The  Great  Harmonium,”  but 
nearly  all  his  books  were  copyrighted  later  than  1848, 
the  date  of  Lowell's  “Fable  for  Grilles. ” Another  local 
Spiritualistic  author  was  Levi  M.  Arnold,  who  in 
1852  published  a volume  entitled  “The  History  of  the 
Origin  of  All  Things  and  Particularly  of  the  Earth.” 
Among  the  celebrities  of  the  period  may  also  be  men- 
tioned William  H.  Van  Wagner,  Jr.,  who  travelled 
around  the  country  with  a big  tent  giving  temperance 
and  other  lectures,  calling  himself  “The  Poughkeepsie 
Blacksmith.” 

Building  of  The  Hudson  River  Railroad. 

The  failure  of  the  Poughkeepsie  Locomotive  En- 
gine Company,  which  built  a large  factory  here  long 
before  there  was  any  railroad,  has  already  been  men- 
tioned. What  railroad  did  the  promoters  of  the  loco- 
motive factory  expect  their  engines  to  run  upon  ? Cer- 
tainly not  upon  a railroad  between  New  York  and 
Albany  along  the  river.  Such  a road  had  indeed  been 
talked  of,  but  was  rather  a joke  than  a serious  propo- 
sition until  after  1840.  The  New  Year’s  address  of 
the  Dutchess  Intelligencer  for  1832  contains  the  fol- 
lowing doggerel : 

Railroads  are  all  the  rage  of  latter  years — • 

They  talk  of  one  to  go  from  here  to  York, 

To  quell  the  city  people’s  anxious  fears. 

And  carry  down  the  Dutchess  County  pork — 

The  cars  are  wondrous  things  to  load  our  trash  on 

And  tho’  our  boatmen  starve  we’ll  be  in  fashion. 

That  was  the  year  the  river  closed  early  and  froze 
in  several  barges  loaded  with  pork.^  No  one  seriously 

iSee  “Memories  of  Poughkeepsie,  1825-1832.” — Daily 
Eagle,  April  21,  1904. 


proposed  such  a road,  but  on  March  28th  of  the  same 
year  “The  Dutchess  County  Rail  Road”  was  incor- 
porated for  the  purpose  of  building  to  the  Connecticut 
line.  Property  and  persons  were  to  be  transported  “by 
the  power  and  force  of  steam,  of  animals,  or  any 
mechanical  power  or  any  combination  of  them.”  Wil- 
liam Davis  (Davies?)  Harry  Conklin,  Paraclete  Pot- 
ter, Homer  Wheaton  and  Morgan  Carpenter,  were  ap- 
pointed commissioners  to  receive  subscriptions,  and  it 
was  stipulated  that  the  road  should  be  finished  within 
five  years.  Apparently  little  money  was  raised  during 
the  first  year  under  this  charter,  perhaps  because  many 
people  favored  a canal  across  the  county.  The  next 
year  the  following  petition  was  presented ; 

TO  THE  trustees  of  THE  VILLAGE  OF  POUGHKEEPSIE. 

The  undersigned  deeply  impressed  with  the  impor- 
tance of  a communication  by  means  of  a railroad  or 
Canal,  from  the  Village  of  Poughkeepsie  to  Pine 
Plains,  from  thence  through  a part  of  Columbia  Coun- 
ty to  the  line  of  Massachusets,  do  request  the  Trustees 
will  take  immediate  measures  to  have  said  route  ex- 
amined by  a competent  and  experienced  Engineer. 
As  this  is  a subject  of  such  vital  importance  to  the 
prosperity  of  this  Village  the  undersigned  do  not 
entertain  a doubt  but  that  the  expenditure  of  any  rea- 
sonable amount,  by  the  Trustees  to  accomplish  the 
above  object,  will  be  sanctioned  and  approved  of  by 
the  citizens  at  large. 

Pokeepsie,  Sept.  2d  1833 

Peter  P Hayes 
M Vassar 
N.  P.  Tallmadge 
P.  Everitt 
P.  Potter 

J Van  Bentiiuysen  Hiram  Veltman 

W Cunningham  Charles  Warner 

A G Storm 

Geo  Van  KlEEck 

Elias  Trivett 

At  their  meeting  on  Sept.  5th  of  that  year  the  vil- 
lage trustees  appointed  Henry  Conklin  and  Hon.  N. 
P.  Tallmadge  a committee  with  jiower  to  employ  an 
engineer.  It  was  probably  under  this  authority  that 
Henry  Whinfield  and  William  Dewey  made  their  first 
survey,  though  perhaps  some  sort  of  a preliminary 
examination  had  been  made  before  this.  The  Eagle 
and  other  papers  continued  to  agitate  the  matter  from 
time  to  time,  and  in  1836  the  charter  was  renewed 
under  the  same  title,  but  with  greater  latitude  in  the 
location  of  the  line.  The  first  idea  was  to  build  the 
railroad  to  Amenia,  and  had  this  been  done  before 
the  Hudson  River  and  Harlem  lines  were  built, 
the  history  of  Dutchess  County  and  Poughkeepsie 
would  have  been  considerably  changed.  It  was,  how- 
ever, a very  difficult  proposition  to  lay  out  a railroad 
across  Dutchess  County,  that  should  go  through  the 
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principal  towns  and  reach  any  point  of  importance  on 
the  Connecticut  line.  All  the  hills  run  north  and 
south  across  the  county  and  the  Poughkeepsie  boom- 
ers seem  to  have  been  more  willing  to  get  other  peo- 
ple to  put  in  money  than  to  invest  their  own.  The 
project  was  put  to  sleep  by  the  panic,  though  un- 
doubtedly the  promoters  of  the  Locomotive  Engine 
Company  expected  it  to  be  revived  in  time  to  make 
use  of  the  products  of  their  factory.  Its  long  post- 
ponement, as  will  appear,  was  due  to  the  fact  that  as 
soon  as  efforts  were  made  to  enlist  the  aid  of  the 
farmers  and  the  people  of  Pine  Plains  and  other  in- 
terior towns,  the  rival  plan  of  a terminus  at  Fishkill 
was  encountered. 

The  Hudson  River  Railroad  was  merely  a dream 
until  1841,  and  was  seriously  discussed  only  when 
the  Harlem  road,  then  called  the  “New  York  and 
Albany,”^  had  actually  begun  preparations  to  extend  its 
line  through  Eastern  Dutchess  to  Albany.  Matthew 
Vassar  and  a few  others  then  began  to  fear  that  the 
county  trade  would  be  diverted  from  Poughkeepsie 
to  the  eastern  towns.  They  employed  Richard  D. 
Morgan,  an  engineer,  to  make  a cursory  survey  to 
see  if  it  was  possible  to  build  a line  along  the  promon- 
tories through  the  Highlands  and  he  reported  favor- 
ably. That  there  could  ever  have  been  controversies 
and  serious  difficulties  over  obtaining  a charter  and 
necessary  capital  for  “America’s  Greatest  Railroad" 
seems  almost  incredible  now,  but  such  was  the  case. 
After  his  cursory  survey  in  the  Highlands  Mr.  Mor- 
gan addressed  a meeting  at  the  Poughkeepsie  Hotel, 
Feb.  25th,  1842,  at  which  we  are  told  only  a very  few 
people  would  listen  to  his  arguments  at  all.  Some 
thought  a railroad  along  the  river  preposterous — that 
it  could  never  compete  with  the  boats — while  some  of 
the  boatmen  on  the  other  hand  thought  it  might 
ruin  their  business.  The  Eagle  and  the  Telegraph 
kept  the  project  before  the  people,  and,  according  to 
the  former,  “a  small  body  comprising  about  a baker’s 
dozen,  resolved  to  go  ahead  for  the  work,  and  they 
made  an  application  to  the  legislature  for  a charter.’’ 
Their  petitions  were  treated  at  Albany  “with  so  much 
contempt  that  those  who  undertook  to  call  attention 
to  them  in  the  legislature  were  hardly  treated  with 
decent  courtesy."  In  March,  1842,  a convention  of 
delegates  from  river  towns  assembled  at  the  village 
hall  at  Poughkeepsie,  but  only  a dozen  or  so  repre- 
sented other  places  and  there  were  not  more  than  thirty 
persons  in  the  hall.  This  meeting,  nevertheless,  ap- 
pointed a “Hudson  River  Rail  Road  Central  Executive 

i“The  New  York  and  Albany  Rail  Road  Company  have 
advertised  for  proposals  for  the  grading,  masonry  and  bridges 
on  ninety  miles  of  the  road  in  Dutchess,  Putnam  and  West- 
chester counties.” — Jan.  6,  1841,  Poughkeepsie  Journal. 


Finance  and  Correspondence  Committee,”  made  up  of 
the  men  who  had  already  been  active  in  the  matter: 

M.  Vassar,  Thomas  L.  Davies,  Isaac  Platt  and  E.  B. 
Killey.  The  Telegraph  gives  the  chief  credit  for  the 
completion  of  the  enterprise  to  this  committee.  Sub- 
scription books  were  opened  and  $1,450  were  raised  for 
the  preliminary  expenses  of  obtaining  a complete  sur- 
vey, and  a charter.  The  survey  was  made  by  Rich- 
ard D.  Morgan,  but  at  a second  attempt  before  the 
Legislature  for  a charter  “A  respectful  hearing  could 
not  be  obtained.”  “Not  a village  on  the  river  aided 
us  in  the  expense,”  says  the  Eagle,  “and  had  exertions 
stopped  here  all  would  have  been  lost.” 

The  applicants  for  a charter  were  charged  with 
wishing  merely  to  head  off  the  Harlem  road,  and  in 
1843  there  was  a bitter  controversy  between  Aider- 
man  Moses  G.  Leonard,  of  New  York,  and  Matthew 
Vassar,  the  former  charging  the  latter  with  having 
said  “that  they  had  no  intention  to  construct  a Rail- 
road along  the  River,  but  they  had  merely  resorted 
to  this  movement  in  order  to  protect  their  property 
along  the  river.”  The  Journal  seems  to  imply,  in  the 
following,  from  an  article  in  its  issue  of  March  22d, 
that  there  was  possibly  some  truth  in  the  assertion ; 
“Mr.  Vassar  had  no  authority  to  speak  on  that  point 
for  any  but  himself,  and  if  he  did  say  (which  he  de- 
nies) what  is  attributed  to  him,  it  furnishes  no  proof 
either  of  the  infeasibility  of  the  river  route  or  of  the 
opinions  of  the  hundreds  who  have  petitioned  for  a 
charter.  We  know  that  the  committee  of  which  Mr. 
Vassar  is  chairman  entertain  no  such  views.” 

Wry  few  people  in  New  York  cit}?  could  be  got  to 
listen  to  the  scheme  of  the  Poughkeepsie  committee, 
and  the  city  newspapers  either  condemned  it  or  con- 
sidered it  of  small  importance  until  1845,  when  John 
Childe,  an  eminent  engineer^  of  Springfield,  Mass., 
published  a letter  expressing  faith  in  its  practicability. 
Then  going  to  work  once  more  with  a will,  the  com- 
mittee succeeded  in  enlisting  a number  of  New  York 
men  of  wealth  and  standing,  and  finally  overcame 
objections  and  obtained  the  charter.  May  12th,  1846. 
The  enemies  of  the  road,  however,  succeeded  in  the 
incorporation  of  a requirement  that  $3,000,000  m.ust 
be  subscribed  before  March  ist,  1847,  with  10  per 
cent,  paid  in.  This  necessitated  strenuous  exertions 
and  while  they  were  in  progress,  Oct.  19th,  1846,  the  ' 
first  telegraph  office  was  opened  in  Poughkeepsie  by 
“The  New  York,  Albany  and  Buffalo  Telegraph  Com- 
pany.” Professor  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  the  inventor 
of  the  telegraph,  lived  just  outside  of  the  limits  of  the 

ilsaac  Platt  had  himself  helped  to  keep  the  project  alive 
by  writing  a series  of  articles,  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  and  signed  “Civil  Engineer.” 
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village,  and  there  was  much  interest  in  his  method  of 
sending  comunications  “as  quick  as  lightning.”  It 
was  none  too  quick  for  the  people  during  the  last 
week  or  two  of  February,  1847,  when  the  dots 
and  dashes  of  the  tape  roll  in  the  office  in  Garden 
Street  conveyed  the  news  that  the  $3,000,000  neces- 
sary to  “save  the  charter”  of  the  Hudson  River 
Railroad  had  been  subscribed^  there  was  great  re- 
joicing. The  Eagle  of  February  27th,  which  printed 
the  announcement,  with  a historical  sketch  of  the  prog- 
ress and  difficulties  of  the  original  promoters,  says 
that  the  excitement  in  Poughkeepsie  was  so  great  that 
even  the  approaching  municipal  election  was  almost 
forgotten. 

Bonfires  were  lighted  and  salutes  were  fired  and 
there  was  a general  celebration  with  a “splendid  sup- 
per at  the  first  depot,  the  Poughkepsie  Hotel  * * * 

prepared  by  the  host,  Mr.  Rutzer,  in  the  best  style 
of  the  times.  * * * The  first  business  being  com- 

pleted, M.  Vassar,  Esq.,^  acting  as  chief  conductor, 
aided  by  Jacob  B.  Jewett,  Stephen  B.  Trowbridge  and 
John  Adriance,  assistant  conductors,  Isaac  Platt  and 
E.  B.  Killey  as  brakemen,  started  the  train  upon  a new 
track.”  This  was,  of  course,  the  speech-making,  which 
included  also  D.  B.  Lent  and  General  Maison.  One 
of  the  chief  toasts  was  to  Richard  D.  Morgan,  “to 
whose  pioneer  efforts  the  public  are  indebted  for  their 
knowledge  of  the  practicability  of  the  route.”  We 
are  told  that  as  this  was  a temperance  banquet,  there 
was  no  danger  of  an  explosion  or  of  an\-  one  getting 
off  the  track.  In  relation  to  the  prospects  for  business 
for  the  railroad  the  Eagle  of  Feb.  27th,  says : 

“We  are  not  among  those  who  calculate  that  the 
building  of  the  road  will  take  all  travel  from  the  river, 
but  that  its  completion  will  have  the  effect  to  double 
the  present  amount  of  travel  there  cannot  be  a reason- 
able doubt.  Of  this  the  road  will  get  its  share,  ex- 
tending to  at  least  half  of  the  through  travel  during 
the  most  favorable  seasons  of  navigation,  and  when 
obliged  to  compete  with  the  best  boats,  while  at  the 
same  time,  of  the  way  travel  it  will  command  by  far 
the  largest  proportion,  so  that  heavier  passenger 
trains  than  have  ever  yet  been  seen  in  this  country 
will  run  in  midnsummer,  even  if  the  boats  are  full  at 
the  same  time.  But  for  four  months,  when  the  navi- 
gation at  Albany  is  closed,  and  while  railroad  commu- 
nications extend  north  to  Canada  and  v/est  to  Wis- 
consin, not  only  hundreds,  but  thousands  will  fill  the 
cars  daily,  and  freight  lines  will  run  constantly.” 

Says  the  Telegraph  of  Wednesday,  Jan.  9th,  1850: 
“This  great  public  improvement,  second  only  to  the 

ipor  list  of  subscribers  up  to  Jan.  23,  1847,  see  Appendi.x. 

‘-Mr.  Vassar  was  evidently  given  much  of  the  credit  of 
having  started  the  enterprise,  though  he  was  in  Europe  when 
the  charter  was  obtained. 


New  York  and  Erie  Canal,  is  now  completed  to  the 
station  house  in  this  village.  The  first  train^  of  cars 
reached  it  on  Friday  evening  last,  and  was  greeted 
with  enthusiastic  cheers  as  it  passed  under  the  fine 
bridge  arched  over  Main  street  near  the  depot.”  The 
first  time  table  published  in  the  Poughkeepsie  papers 
was  as  follows : 

Hudson  RivSr  Railroad. 

Winter  Mail  arrangements — On  and  after  Mon- 
day next ; the  passenger  trains  will  run  as  follows, 
daily  (Sundays  excepted). 

Reave  New  York  for  Poughkeepsie  and  intermedi- 
ate places : At  8 A.  M.  carrying  the  way  mails ; at 

4 P.  M.  do  through  mails. 

Leave  Poughkeepsie  for  New  York  and  intermedi- 
ate places  : At  6 A.  M.  carrying  the  way  mails ; at 

iiL  A.  M.  do  through  do. 

The  4 P.  M.  train  going  North,  and  the  iip2 
A.  M.  train  going  South  will  not  stop  at  Hastings, 
Garrison’s  Dock,  or  Low  Point. 

A line  of  Stages  will  be  found  in  readiness  at 
Poughkeepsie  to  leave  for  Albany  and  intermediate 
places  on  the  arrival  of  the  trains  from  New  York. 
Where  offices  of  the  Company  are  established,  pas- 
sengers will  procure  Tickets  before  entering  the  cars. 

W.  C.  Young,  Chief  Engineer. 

New  York,  Dec.  27,  1849. 

The  days  of  the  stage  coach  on  the  post  road  were 
not  yet  over,  but  they  were  numbered.  The  northern 
section  of  the  railroad  was  built  from  Albany  down, 
and  was  opened  in  October,  1851.  The  directors 
elected  in  June,  1849,  who  finished  the  southern  sec- 
tion of  the  road,  were  James  Boorman,  Gouverneur 
Kemble,  Gardner  R.  Flowland,  Thomas  Stiffern. 
James  Hooker,  John  B.  Jervis,  Elisha  Peck,  Japthet 
Bishop,  Edward  Jones,  John  David  Wolfe,  Moses  H. 
Grinnell,  Edwin  D.  Morgan,  and  Erastus  Corning. 
Mr.  Boorman,  who  had  a summer  home  north  of 
Poughkeepsie,  was  the  president — and  it  was  to  his 
subscription  in  1847  building  of  the  road 

was  chiefly  due — Mr.  Jones,  vice-president,  Mr.  Jer- 
vis, chief  engineer,  John  M.  ITopkins,  treasurer  and 
George  H.  Butler,  legal  agent. 

The  rock  taken  from  the  heavy  cuttings  in  Pough- 
keepsie was  partly  used  in  filling  along  the  water 
front  and  it  was  at  this  time  that  the  territory  where 
Arnold’s  lumber  yard  is  located,  south  of  the  Eall 
Kill,  was  mostly  created. 

The  Hudson  River  Railroad  was  built  long  after 
railroads  had  ceased  to  he  an  experiment,  was  w^ell 
equipped  and  was  successful  from  the  start.  The 

’Trains  had  been  running  lieforc  tliis  for  several  weeks  as 
far  as  Pine  St.,  wliere  the  old  Hunt  house  \vas  used  as  a 
station, 
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running  time  of  passenger  trains  was  surprisingly 
near  that  of  the  present  locals.  The  Eagle  of  Jan. 
I2th,  1850,  contains  a description  of  a trip  to  New 
York  over  the  road,  which  includes  the  following: 

“Since  the  first  train  reached  us  there  has  been  all 
but  an  avalanche  of  business,  both  in  the  line  of  pas- 
sengers and  freight,  the  receipts  of  the  Company  be- 
ing near  twelve  hundred  dollars  per  day.  The  cars 
run  through  between  this  place  and  31st  street.  New 
York,  regularly  within  two  hours  and  a half,  the  run- 
ning time  not  exceeding  in  any  case  two  hours,  and 
from  Chambers  street  within  three  hours.  This  is 
quicker  time  than  is  made  on  any  other  railroad  in 
the  United  States  and  comes  fully  up  to  the  original 
calculations  of  the  engineers.  When  the  track  is 
thoroughly  settled,  every  trip  to  and  from  the  city, 
will  doubtless  be  made  within  two  hours.” 

In  fact  there  were  some  runs  of  two  hours  within 
the  year  1850.  Four  trains  each  way,  besides  a Peeks- 
kill  train,  were  put  on  March  nth,  and  on  May  17th 
a freight  train  to  leave  Poughkeepsie  at  7 a.  m.  and 
the  “Canal  street  freight  depot”  in  New  York  at  12 


Cut  of  Vassal-  Breivay,  shoicing  Old-Time  Railroad 
Train  and  Stcamhoal. 


noon  was  announced,  with  the  statement  that  “No 
freight  will  be  carried  on  the  Passenger  Trains  after 
Tuesday,  June  4th,  except  under  special  arrange- 
ments.” The  summer  time  table  dated  May  21st, 
announces  that  trains  will  connect  at  Poughkeepsie 
“with  the  fast  sailing  steamers  New  World,  Alida, 
Joseph  Belknap,  and  South  America.”  Passengers 
could  then  leave  New  York  at  7 a.  m.  and  arrive  at 
Albanv  at  3 p.  m.  The  connection  was  made  at  a 
dock,  to  whicii  a covered  passageway  led,  where  the 
Poughkee])sie  Yacht  Clul:)  House  stands.  This  prop- 
erty is  still  owned  by  the  railroad  company. 

d'he  first  annual  statement  of  the  road  covering 
nine  months  of  operation  up  to  Sept.  30th.  showed 
l)assenger  earnings  of  $242,575.10  and  freight  earn- 
ings of  $18,575.76.  There  was  a balance  above  oper- 
ating expenses  of  $1 10,974.83.  The  road  had  then 
l)een  double-tracked  to  Peekskill.  At  this  time  the 
right  of  way  had  not  all  been  obtained  above  Pough- 
keepsie and  John  Thompson,  who  was  employed  in 
obtaining  it,  was  having  considerable  trouble  with 
the  owners  of  large  estates  along  the  river. 


The  continued  prosperity  of  the  railroad  was  a 
source  of  much  satisfaction  and  the  local  papers  con- 
tain many  items  about  it.  On  January  7th,  1854,  in 
connection  with  the  announcement  of  the  purchase 
of  six  locomotives  and  a number  of  passenger  cars 
is  the  following : “The  road  now  uses  thirty-six 

thousand  cords  of  wood  a year,  which  costs  with  the 
sawing,  $5.50  per  cord.  One  locomotive  is  in  use 
burning  coal.”  In  1853,  when  the  Harlem  Railroad 
was  straining  every  nerve  to  get  business  away  from 
the  Hudson  River  Railroad,  and  had  reduced  the  fare 
from  Albany  to  New  York  to  $1.00,  the  latter  com- 
pany was  advised  not  to  meet  the  ruinous  reduction. 
It  was  then,  however,  carrying  passengers  at  a rate 
of  one  cent  a mile.  During  that  year  the  double  track 
was  completed  to  Poughkeepsie.  A year  earlier,  Feb- 
ruary 1st,  1852,  the  necessity  of  a break  in  the  journey 
from  New  York  to  Albany  for  luncheon  had  been 
recognized,  and  William  S.  Johnston  had  come  here 
from  New  York  to  establish  the  first  railroad  res- 
taurant on  the  line  and  one  of  the  first  in  the  country. 
Mr.  Johnston  and  his  brothers,  Theodore  and  Floy  M. 
Johnston,  eventually  acquired  control  of  nearly  all 
the  restaurants  on  the  New  York  Central  system,  a 
control  which  lasted  until  the  company  took  posses- 
sion of  them  in  1900.  Though  living  in  New  York 
at  the  time  the  railroad  was  built  the  Johnstons  were  a 
Poughkeepsie  family,  their  father,  William  Sherman 
Johnston,  having  been  born  here. 

Poughkeepsie  continued  to  be  a division  point  on 
the  railroad,  where  all  trains  changed  locomotives  until 
the  spring  of  1876,  when  the  first  order  was  issued  to 
run  through  to  Albany.  All  trains  continued  to  stop 
here  ten  minutes  until  some  ten  years  later. 

The  almost  immediate  success  of  the  railroad  could 
not  fail  to  affect  the  river  trade,  but  the  cutting  off  of 
the  business  of  Eastern  Dutchess  by  the  Harlem  rail- 
road did  fully  as  much  damage  as  the  completion  of 
the  Hudson  River  Railroad.  The  Eagle  said  of  the 
boats  in  May,  1853:  “If  we  can  judge  at  all  by  ap- 

]rearance,  they  are  doing  much  more  business  than 
usual,  notwithstanding  the  amount  done  on  the  rail- 
road.” Ruinous  competition  probably  had  much  to 
do  with  this  appearance  of  business,  for  in  1852  the 
boats  were  carrying  passengers  to  New  York  from 
Poughkeepsie  for  one  shilling.  The  Reindeer.  Ar- 
menia, Alida  and  Henry  Clay,  then  formed  the  day 
line.  “Faster  boats  never  floated.”  says  the  Press  of 
May  13th. 

There  was  in  1841,  and  for  some  years  afterwards, 
a local  day  line  to  New  York,  the  steamer  Osceola 
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leaving  Main  Street  landing  every  morning  at  7 
o’clock,  and  leaving  New  York  every  afternoon  at 
4.  Probably  the  prospect  of  railroad  competition 
caused  its  abandonment;  at  any  rate  while  the  rail- 
road was  building,  the  old  Union  Landing,  which  had 
been  running  the  steamboat  Gazelle  twice  a week  to 
New  York,  and  had  been  one  of  the  most  important  of 
the  four  village  landings,  went  out  of  business  and  its 
property  passed  into  the  hands  of  William  Bushnell, 
who  had  been  interested  in  the  Dutchess  Iron  Works 
on  Main  Street.  He  built  a charcoal  blast  furnace 
there  about  1848.  The  same  year  Joseph  Tuckerman 
appears  to  have  become  a partner  in  the  business,  and 
on  Nov.  14th  Tuckerman  & BushnelP  conveyed  the 


Loiver  Furnace.  Photographed  about  1880,  by  C.  S.  Lucas. 

property  to  The  Poughkeepsie  Iron  Company.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  the  pig  iron  industry  in  Pough- 
keepsie. The  ores  smelted  were  hauled  by  mule 
teams  from  the  Sylvan  Lake  neighborhood,  and  fluxed 
with  Barnegat  lime  stone.  The  ore  teams  were  long 
a familiar  street  feature,  and  without  the  snorting  of 
the  blowing  engine  at  the  “Lower  Furnace”  residents 
of  the  southern  section  of  Poughkeepsie  scarcely  knew 
how  to  go  to  sleep  at  night.  By  1853  Edward  Bech 

iLiber  88  Deeds,  p.  89.  In  this  deed,  a street  called  West 
Street,  probably  the  same  as  Front  Street,  is  mentioned.  I 
believe'  that  the  large  house  about  half  way  down  the  hill 
below  Water  Street  dates  back  to  the  early  days  of  the  land- 
ing. The  brick  house,  with  Grecian  pillars,  on  the  corner  of 
Water  and  Union  Streets  was  built  by  Uriah  Gregory,  about 
1841. 


had  become  interested  and  on  April  2d  we  read  that 
Tuckerman  & Bech  are  building  a second  furnace  or 
stack  “capable  of  producing  20  tons  of  iron  per  day, 
or  4 more  than  the  present  one.”  Albert  E.  Tower 
was  the  superintendent. 

Ship-building  was  an  important  industry  at  this 
time,  as  an  outgrowth  partly  of  the  freighting  and 
partly  of  the  whaling  business.  Barges,  steamboats, 
sloops  and  schooners  were  built  here  by  Henry  Finch, 
who  bought  the  whale  dock  ship-yard  of  Tooker  and 
Hait  in  1846.  Finch  built  the  schooner  M.  Vassar  in 
that  year  and  she  was  chartered  by  the  government 
and  sent  to  Vera  Cruz  with  stores  for  the  army  in  the 
Mexican  War.  Returning  to  Poughkeepsie  after  the 
war  the  M.  Vassar  sailed  around  the  Horn  to  Cali- 
fornia with  Abraham  Spencer  and  a party  of  gold 
hunters  about  1850,  and  was  sold  in  California.  Finch 
is  said  to  have  built  more  than  sixty  sailing  vessels 
before  he  left  here,  but  possibly  some  of  these  should 
be  credited  to  George  W.  Polk,  who  came  here  about 
1850  to  work  for  him  and  succeeded  him  in  business. 
An  item  in  the  Eagle  of  April  2d,  1853,  stating  that 
the  Whale  Dock  and  Finch’s  Ship  Yard  had  been  .sold 
to  Stillman  & Co.  for  a brick  yard,  is  incorrect.  Finch 
continued  for  several  years  after  that.  The  brick  yard 
was  established  on  a part  of  the  Whale  Dock  property 
and  was  not  successful. 

An  improvement  in  inland  transportation  facilities 
for  this  period  was  the  plank  road.  It  was  a short- 
lived improvement  on  account  of  the  great  expense  of 
repairs  when  the  planks  began  to  wear  out,  but  for  a 
few  years  the  plank  roads  were  splendid  highways. 
The  records  of  their  incorporation  show  that  they 
were  mostly  started  from  1847  to  1854.  The  Pough- 
keepsie and  Pine  Plains  Plank  Road  Company  was  in- 
corporated in  1850,  and  in  the  same  year  the  local 
newspapers  were  urging  a plank  road  to  EHenville  as 
a “mighty  improvement  to  throw  open  to  Poughkeep- 
sie the  trade  of  a vast  and  rich  section.”  In  1853  the 
books  were  opened  “for  subscription  to  the  capital 
stock  of  the  Poughkeepsie  and  Salt  Point  Plank 
Road.”  Only  a few  of  these  many  projects  were  car- 
ried out,  and  the  only  plank  road  constructed  in  this 
immediate  neighborhood  was  that  leading  to  New 
Hackensack  and  Stormville.  This  road  was  for  a 
time  successful  and  paid  dividends,  perhaps  because 
of  its  continuous  use  by  the  teams  bringing  iron  ore 
to  the  furnace  at  the  foot  of  Union  vStreet.  The 
planks  extended  into  town  as  far  as  Hamilton  Street. 
A part  of  the  New  Paltz  turnpike,  from  the  ferry 
landing  up  to  Highland,  was  once  planked. 
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Schools — The  First  Free  Schools. 

The  schools  enumerated  in  the  T elc graph’ s article 
of  Jan.  6th,  1841,  were  the  “Dutchess  County  Acad- 
emy, Lancaster  School,  Poughkeepsie  High  School 
and  18  other  schools.”  The  High  School  was  a pri- 
vate institution  conducted  by  James  Hyatt  and  some- 
times advertised  as  a teachers’  institute.  That  the 
schools  were  prosperous  is  shown  by  many  references 
to  them  in  the  papers.  The  Journal  of  Sept.  29th, 
1841,  says: 

“Through  the  boarding  schools  alone,  not  less  than 
$70,000  per  year,  brought  from  abroad,  is  distributed 
among  the  citizens  of  Poughkeepsie.  * Nearly 

one-half  the  amount  we  have  named  is  annually  dis- 
tributed among  us  by  the  Collegiate  School.  * * * 

The  female  boarding  schools,  and  the  academies  in 
proportion,  contribute  their  share  towards  sustaining 
the  business  of  our  village  and  ’tis  to  them  more  than 
to  anything  else,  we  may  attribute  the  fact  that  Pough- 
keepsie has  suffered  less  than  other  places  from  the 
revulsion  consequent  upon  the  over-trading  and  specu” 
lation  of  ’36  and  ’37.” 

Poughkeepsie  Schools  were  in  fact  almost  at  their 
height  and  attracting  pupils  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  There  were,  however,  no  free  schools,  sup- 
ported entirely  by  taxation,  though  it  is  not  quite 
true  to  say  there  were  no  public  schools.  As  the  term 
was  then  used  the  Academies  and  the  Lancaster 
School  were  public  schools.  They  received  a share  of 
the  State  moneys  and  were  under  the  supervision  of 
the  regents.  The  tuition  in  the  Dutchess  County 
Academy  was  as  low  as  $4  a quarter  for  ordinary  Eng- 
lish branches,  and  the  instruction  was  good.  In  this 
and  in  other  like  schools  a few  pupils  were  received 
free  of  charge,  though  they  generally  rendered  some 
service  in  return.  Since  1795,  and  perhaps  earlier, 
there  had  been  what  were  called  “common  schools,” 
furnishing  free  tuition  to  those  who  could  not  afford 
to  pay,  and  supported  apparently  partly  by  private 
subscription  and  partly  by  taxation.  Meetings  were 
held  from  time  to  time  to  devise  means  for  improving 
them,  and  it  appears  from  the  reports  that  they  were 
very  indifferently  conducted.  The  Lancaster  school 
system  also  provided  for  the  free  instruction  of  a con- 
siderable number  of  younger  children,  and  it  was 
proposed  at  one  time  to  so  extend  it  as  to  include  all 
who  could  be  induced  to  attend ; but  the  system  was 
unsatisfactory,  and  was  losing  ground  elsewhere, 
while  the  free  public  schools  supported  by  taxation 
were  everywhere  gaining. 

’For  first  apportionment  see  p.  69.  I am  not  quite  sure 
that  the  Lancaster  school  received  State  money. 


In  March,  1841,  an  educational  meeting,  of  which 
David  Arnold  was  chairman  and  Thomas  S.  Ranney 
secretary,  received  the  report  of  a committee  which 
had  been  investigating  the  general  condition  of  the  vil- 
lage in  the  matter  of  school  attendance.  A census  had 
been  made  of  the  children  between  the  ages  of  5 and 
16  years  in  the  sections  west  of  Washington  and 
Market  Streets,  and  the  rest  were  estimated.  Of  the 
1,641  children  in  the  village  the  committee  stated  that 
about  382  attended  no  school,  though  some  of  these 
had  attended  for  a few  terms.  There  were  300  chil- 
dren in  the  section  north  of  Main  and  west  of  Wash- 
ington Street,  “of  whom  36  attend  the  Lancaster 
School,  51  other  schools  taught  by  male  teachers,  113 
attend  schools  taught  by  female  teachers,  and  no 
are  not  attending  school  at  present.”  This  meeting 
reported  in  favor  of  an  extension  and  improvement 
of  the  Lancaster  system.  The  Journal  was  opposed 
to  a free  school  system,  of  which  it  said  the  Eagle 
and  the  Telegraph  were  “the  especial  advocates.” 
Abraham  Bockee,  who  was  a member  of  the  State 
Senate  from  1842  to  1845,  introduced  and  advocated 
early  in  1843  a special  act  creating  a village  board  of 
education  of  twelve  members,  with  authority  to  bor- 
row $12,000  for  the  erection  of  buildings,  and  to  raise 
by  taxation  about  $7,000  a y^ear.  Of  this  the  Journal 
said : 

“Seven  thousand  a year  besides  the  interest  on  the 
loan  made  for  the  erection  of  school  houses  and  the 
installments  of  principal  when  they  become  due,  will 
make  a handsome  addition  to  the  burdens  of  the  vil- 
lage, which  is  already  encumbered  with  a debt  of 
$35,000  and  an  annual  tax  of  $7,000  more,  besides  her 
share  of  the  town  and  county  expenses  and  of  the 
state  tax  of  $600,000.” 

The  act  was  nevertheless  passed  April  i8th  and  was 
approved  at  a special  village  election.  May  17th,  by  a 
majority  of  168  in  a total  poll  of  976  voters.  It  di- 
rected an  annual  election  on  the  first  Tuesdays  of  June 
each  year  for  members  of  the  board  of  education,  who 
were  at  once  “to  build  and  furnish  one  good  and  sub- 
stantial school  house,  containing  two  rooms  of  suf- 
ficient capacity  to  accommodate  not  less  than  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  pupils  each,  and  to  rent  five  other 
rooms  for  primary  schools.”  The  Journal  did  not  y^et 
cease  its  opposition,  charged  that  the  law  was  pro- 
posed for  political  purposes  “for  furthering  the  pros- 
pects of  Killey  & Co.”  and  on  June  7th  said : “That 
which  costs  nothing  is  lightly  prized,  and  the  free 
schools  if  filled  at  all,  will  be  with  those  indifferent 
to  what  they  learn,  by  children  of  parents  who  not 
having  the  stimulus  common  to  all  of  ‘getting  their 
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mone3'’s  worth,’  will  send  irregularly,  as  convenience 
or  inclination  may  indicate.”  This  prediction  was  to 
some  extent  fulfilled  down  to  recent  times  and  the 
passage  of  the  compulsory  law.  At  the  election  for 
the  first  board  of  education  David  L.  Starr,  Ira  Arm- 
strong, Thomas  Austin,  Benjamin  Gile,  Isaac  Platt, 
Egbert  B.  Killey,  George  C.  Marshall,  Barnet  Haw- 
kins, James  Reynolds,  Jr.,  William  P.  Gibbons,  Chris- 
topher Appleton  and  Matthew  J.  Myers  were  chosen^ 
with  a vote  ranging  from  330  to  424.  The  oppo- 
nents of  the  school  law  put  an  opposition  ticket  in  the 
field  and  attempted  a stratagem,  withholding  their 
votes  until  the  afternoon,  when  they  cast  about  324 
for  each  of  the  following:  Charles  Crooke,  Caleb 

Barker,  Nathan  H.  Jewett,  James  W.  Bogardus, 
Nehemiah  Sweet,  Joseph  H.  Jackson,  Caleb  Morgan, 
Charles  Carman,  Seward  Barculo,  Gilbert  I.  Vincent, 
William  H.  Tallmadge  and  Geo.  W.  Farrington. 

The  board  organized  June  20th,  choosing  William 
P.  Gibbons  president  and  Thomas  Austin  clerk.  In  July 
the  lot  on  the  corner  of  Mill  and  Bridge  Streets  was 
purchased  and  on  Jan.  29th  “the  first  grammar  school 
for  boys  under  the  free  school  act”  was  opened  in 
the  building,  still  in  use  (School  No.  i),  with  1 19 
“qualified  scholars”  in  attendance,  under  the  su- 
])erintendence  of  Josiah  I.  Underhill.  Rooms  were 
rented  for  primary  schools  in  August  in  “the  build- 
ing formerly  occupied  as  a theatre,  situated  in  Mar- 
ket near  Jay  Street,”  and  “in  the  building  situated 
on  tbe  corner  of  Clinton  and  Thompson  Streets  (the 
old  Academy),”  at  $80  per  annum  in  each  case.  The 
Clinton  Street  school  was  No.  i,  the  Market  Street 
school  No.  2 and  in  December  No.  3 was  open- 
ed in  “a  room  in  a coach  factory  at  the  junc- 
tion of  Mill  and  Dutchess  Avenue.”-  Such  were 
the  beginnings  of  our  free  public  schools,  which  it 
must  be  confessed,  have  until  recently  remained 
rather  backward.  The  private  schools  and  academies 
had  the  prestige,  and  the  free  schools  were  at  first 
expected  to  take  care  only  of  those  children  whose 
parents  were  not  able  to  pay  tuition,  and  did  not  af- 
ford much  real  competition  for  a good  many  years. 

iTn  1879  and  1894  the  board  published  historical  sketches 
of  the  public  schools  and  the  city  library  with  lists  of  mem- 
bers of  the  board,  of  the  graduates  of  the  high  school,  school 
enrollment  and  attendance.  The  first  hoard  of  education 
does  not  contain  the  name  of  Matthew  J.  Myers.  He  de- 
clined to  serv'e  and  Henry  Angevine  was  appointed  in  his 
place.  Thomas  Austin  and  David  L.  Starr  resigned  in  De- 
cember. 184.1,  and  Alexander  J.  Coffin  and  Nathan  Gifford 
were  appointed  in  their  places. 

-1879  Report  of  Board  of  Education. 


i\t  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  the  appropriation  for 
schools  was  only  about  $7,000. 

New  private  schools  were  in  fact  started  almost 
every  year.  “The  Poughkeepsie  Female  Collegiate 
Institute”  for  instance,  was  founded  in  1848  by  Dr. 
Charles  H.  P.  McClellan,  and  is  still  flourishing  un- 
der the  name  of  “Lyndon  Hall.”  It  was  organized 
with  a board  of  trustees,  which  in  1849  was  as  fol- 
lows: Samuel  B.  Johnston,  Howland  R.  Sherman, 

David  H.  Barnes,  Tunis  Brinckerhoff,  Abraham  Var- 
ick,  George  R.  Henderson,  Jacob  Degroff,  Per  Lee 
Pine,  William  S.  Morgan,  Caspar  D.  Smith,  John  P. 
H.  Tallman,  and  Rev.  Charles  Whitehead,  all  of 
Poughkeepsie,  and  William  H.  Bostwick,  Amenia ; 
Nathan  Barratt,  Staten  Island ; Rev.  E.  S.  Porter, 
Chatham  Four  Corners;  Rev.  A.  Polhemus,  Hope- 
well.  This  school  had  a vacation  of  four  weeks  in 
the  spring  and  a summer  vacation  of  six  weeks  be- 
ginning about  the  middle  of  July. 

The  Daily  Press,,  May  15th,  1852,  contains  an  ar- 
ticle on  the  schools  of  Poughkeepsie,  describing  par- 
ticularly Mr.  Bartlett’s  School  on  College  Hill,  “the 
best  of  its  kind  in  America,”  the  Dutchess  County 
Academy,  then  in  charge  of  William  IMacGeorge ; the 
Mansion  Square  Female  Academy,  Dr.  W.  P.  Gib- 
bons principal,  (this  school  occupied  the  building 
built  for  a hotel,  now  the  Jewett  Plouse)  ; the  Pough- 
keepsie Female  Acadennq  Mr.  J.  C.  Tooker,  principal. 
On  May  26th  of  the  same  \'ear,  the  Press  “wrote  up” 
the  public  schools,  with  the  statement:  “No  village 

in  the  union  possesses  a superior  Free  educational  es- 
tal)lishment.”  There  were  then  a grammar  school  and 
five  primary  schools,  one  of  which  was  for  colored 
children. 

The  fame  of  the  village  was  so  great  that  “The 
State  and  National  Law  School”  was  brought  here 
late  in  December,  1852,  from  Ballston,  but  as  it  was 
hardly  fairh'  established  before  Poughkeepsie  became 
a city,  further  mention  of  it  may  be  deferred  to  tbe 
next  chapter. 

The  Puiiuc  Library  and  the  Lyceum. 

The  Pul)lic  Library  was  moved  into  what  was  long 
called  “The  Librar\r  Building,’’  233  and  235  Main 
Street,  early  in  December,  1852,  and  only  a few  weeks 
before  the  Law  School  began  in  tbe  same  building. 
This  building  in  fact  was  long  a literary  center. 
Tomlinson's  Poughkeepsie  Museum  occupied  a part 
of  the  upper  floors  at  this  time  and  for  several  years 
afterwards.  The  Library  was  formed  under  the 
school  district  library  law  in  18^5.  doubtless  inherit- 
ing some  of  the  books  from  tbe  older  subscription 
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libraries.  It  was  consolidated  with  the  Lancaster 
Library  in  1843,  was  removed  to  the  upper  floor 
of  what  afterwards  became  the  Phoenix  Hose  House 
in  the  rear  of  the  First  Reformed  Church.  Here  it 
Srew  slowly  to  about  3,000  volumes^  until  its  removal 
to  Main  Street  above  noted. 

“The  Poughkeepsie  Lyceum  of  Literature,  Science 
and  the  Mechanic  Arts”  was  incorporated  in  1838, 
“for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  maintaining  a 
library,  cabinet,  philosophical  apparatus,  reading 
room,  literary  and  scientific  lectures,  and  other  means 
of  promoting  moral  and  intellectual  improvement,  and 
of  accumulating  a fund  for  the  benefit  of  its  members’ 
as  a resource  in  case  of  sickness,  infirmity  and  misfor- 
tune.” The  incorporation  was  the  result  of  a union 
of  the  older  Lyceum  Association  and  of  the  Mechanics 
Literary  and  Benevolent  Association.  The  first  of 
these,  we  are  told,  had  a cabinet  of  1,500  minerals 
and  a few  books,  and  the  latter  had  a library  of  270 
volumes.  The  books  ultimately  went  to  the  city  li- 
l)rarv  and  the  minerals,  etc.,  to  AHssar  Institute.  The 
Lyceum  Association  was  long  an  important  educa- 
tional force  in  Poughkeepsie,  and  brought  here  the 
most  prominent  lecturers  and  public  men  of  the  days 
when  people  liked  to  hear  live  questions  discussed  by 
men  who  knew  all  about  them.  It  is  still  nominally  in 
existence,  but  gave  up  its  lecture  course  in  1889.  and 
in  1903  voted  to  devote  its  annual  income,  about  $125, 
to  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  city  library.  Nearly 
all  the  leading  citizens  of  Poughkeepsie  from  1838 
until  a recent  period  have  been  at  some  time  members 
of  the  Association.  Matthew  Vassar  was  its  presi- 
dent in  1852,  and  the  papers  of  early  December  give 
considerable  space  to  his  address  on  opening  the 
course  of  lectures.  R.  W.  Emerson  was  one  of  the 
lecturers  that  winter.  After  1850,  for  many  years 
the  lectures  were  held  in  the  Universalist  Church 
(previously  Presbyterian)  in  Cannon  Street.  John 
Grubb,  then  a bookseller,  later  became  one  of  the  most 
successful  managers  of  the  Lyceum,  and  his  name 
was  identified  with  its  work  for  a long  time. 

Efforts  were  made  to  bolster  up  and  continue  the 
Lancaster  School  after  the  board  schools  were  opened, 
but  without  success,  and  from  1849-50  the  building 
on  Church  Street  was  used  by  the  German  Methodists 
as  a ])lace  of  worship,  while  their  first  church,  on  the 
site  of  the  present  one  in  South  Bridge  Street,  was 
building.  The  Lancaster  school  house  presently 
passed  to  the  posses.sion  of  the  board  of  education 
and  in  1857  the  present  School  No.  2 was  finished  and 

opened.  

1 See  report  of  committee  on  fire  houses.— Village  minutes, 
April  21,  1851. 


New  Churches. 

The  Germans  came  to  Poughkeepsie  in  consider- 
able numbers  only  a few  years  after  the  Irish  and  set- 
tled mostly  on  the  south  side  of  Main  Street,  west  of 
Market.  By  1838  occasional  services  had  begun  to  be 
conducted  by  the  German  teachers  in  the  Collegiate 
School.  The  Methodists  were  first  in  obtaining  an  or- 
ganization in  1847,  under  Rev.  Daniel  Duerstein,  aided 
by  C.  Lyon  of  the  Washington  Street  Church  and 
Jacob  Bahret  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Their  first 
church  was  dedicated  Sept.  22d,  1850,  on  the  site  of 
the  present  one  in  South  Bridge  Street.  When  the 
Lutherans  found  out  that  Mr.  Duerstein  was  a Meth- 
odist they  withdrew  to  the  basement  of  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church.  They  were  not  completely  organ- 
ized until  1856  under  Rev.  E.  Hoffman  and  were  not 
able  to  own  a place  of  worship  until  1858,  when  the 
old  Noxon  house  on  Market  Street  was  purchased 
and  fitted  for  their  use. 


The  Camion  Street  J\/ethodist  Church. 


A number  of  new  churches  testify  to  the  vigor 
of  the  village  during  this  period.  The  Baptists  in 
1839  built  the  Lafayette  Street  Church  (now  Polish 
Catholic)  at  a cost  of  $20,000,  one-half  of  which 
was  donated  by  Matthew  Vassar,  who  persuaded  Rev. 
Rufus  Babcock  to  return  to  the  pastorate.  The  old 
church  in  Mill  Street  was  rented  to  the  Methodists, 
who  in  1840  had  increased  so  much  as  to  form  a sec- 
ond congregation  with  Thomas  M.  Brewer,  Thomas 
Simpson,  William  Wall  Reynolds,  Edmund  B.  Bailey, 
Harry  Wray,  David  Norris  and  Egbert  B.  Killey  as 
trustees.  In  1842  a Universalist  congregation  was 
formed  and  bought  the  Mill  Street  Baptist  Church, 
the  Methodists  finding  a temporary  home  at  the  Vil- 
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lage  Hall  and  the  Court  House  until  1845  when  the 
Cannon  Street  Church  (now  the  Masonic  Temple) 
was  built  at  a cost  of  $8,650.  Meanwhile  a revival  had 
added  greatly  to  the  Baptist  membership  and  Dr.  Bab- 
cock had  resigned  a second  time,  being  succeeded  by 
Rev.  Charles  Van  Loon,  who  was  aided  by  Rev. 
Lewis  Raymond,  a noted  evangelist.  Out  of  this 
second  revival  grew  differences  which  divided  the  con- 
gregation and  Mr.  Van  Loon,  with  about  two-thirds 
of  the  members,  bought  back  the  Mill  Street  Church. 
The  Universalists  were  then  without  a home  until 
the  Presbyterians  in  1850  decided  to  build  a new 
church,  when  they  purchased  the  old  church  in  Can- 
non Street.  Considerable  building  was  going  on  east 
of  Hamilton  Street  and  the  Presbyterians,  then  under 


I'rcsbyterian  Church,  torn  douni  /905.  The  Fence  was  removed 
about  jSgo. 


the  pastorate  of  Rev.  Henry  G.  Ludlow,  dedicated 
their  present  church^  May  7th,  1851.  A notable 
contribution  towards  its  erection  was  $5,000  in  the 
stock  of  the  Washington  and  New  Orleans  Magnetic 
Telegraph  Company  by  Samuel  P.  B.  Morse,  who 
was  an  active  member,  and  a constant  attendant  when- 
ever he  was  in  Poughkeepsie.  The  church  trustees 
held  this  stock  for  twenty-five  years  and  finally  sold 
it  for  half  its  face  value  within  a short  time  of  the 
consolidation  into  the  Western  Union  Company, 
which  would  have  given  it  the  value  its  donor  had  ex- 
pected  it  to  have. 

The  Catholic  Church  at  this  time  was  under  the 
able  rectorship  of  Rev.  Michael  Riordan,  who  steered 

iNow  (1905)  replaced  by  a much  larger  and  finer  build- 
ing. 


it  safely  through  the  Native  American,  or  “Know 
Nothing’’  agitation  and  brought  it  to  greatly  increased 
strength  and  respect.  He  had  unbounded  influence 
over  the  Irish  laborers  who  were  building  the  railroad, 
and  more  than  once  quelled  what  threatened  to  be 
serious  riots  among  them.  Not  a few  of  them  settled 
purchasing  homes.  The  Silk  Company,  which  owned 
much  real  estate,  gave  an  additional  piece  of  ground 
permanently  in  Poughkeepsie,  saving  their  wages  and 
to  the  church  in  1839,  and  a ])art  of  the  present  build- 
ing was  erected  in  1844.  This  became  the  transept 
when  the  building  was  enlarged  to  nearly  its  present 
form  in  1853.  In  the  same  year  (1853)  the  German 
Catholics  completed  their  first  church  on  Union 
Street,  where  the  present  Church  of  the  Nativity 
stands.  The  first  building  cost  only  $500,  the  work 
having  been  ]:>artly  contributed  by  zealous  Catholics, 
Irish  as  well  as  Germans.  Rev.  John  Tanzer  was  the 
first  rector. 

In  1847  the  Dutch  Reformed  congregation,  under 
Rev.  A.  M.  Mann’s  pastorate,  oittgrew  its  building 
and  organized  a second  congregation  with  the  fol- 
lowing consistory:  Tunis  Brinckerhoff,  Charles  P. 

Adriance,  Abraham  G.  Storm  and  Joseph  H.  Jack- 
son,  elders,  and  James  Wk  Bogardus,  Casper  D. 
Smith,  Albert  Brett  and  John  P.  Flagler,  deacons. 
The  present  building,  corner  of  Mill  and  Catherine 
Streets,  was  dedicated  Feb.  22d,  1849.  *^ost  $12,800. 
Rev.  Charles  Whitehead  was  installed  as  the  first 
pastor  October  7th,  and  the  church  began  with  a 
membership  of  fifty. 

In  1843  Fie  colored  members  of  the  IMethodist 
Church,  who  had  separated  from  the  Washingten 
Street  congregation  in  1837,  built  their  first  church 
on  the  site  of  the  present  one  in  Catherine  Street.  In 
1853  the  Methodists  sent  out  still  another  congrega- 
tion, when  the  Hedding  Church  on  Clover  Street  was 
built. 

One  union  religious  organization,  which  still 
exists,  dates  from  this  period — ^The  Woman’s  LTnion 
Bible  and  Tract  Society.  The  report  of  this  societv 
published  in  1895.  gives  its  history.  Bishop  Janes,  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  had  presided  at  an 
annual  meeting  of  The  Dutchess  County  Bible  So- 
ciety in  1840,  and  had  so  profoundly  stirred  man\- 
of  the  women  present  that  under  the  leadership  of 
Mrs.  Robert  Wilkinson  they  determined  to  found  a 
village  organization.  Accordingly,  October  14th,  a 
union  meeting  was  held  at  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church,  at  which  a constitution  was  adopted  and 
officers  were  elected  as  follows:  President,  Mrs. 

Frederick  W.  Flatch  (wife  of  the  rector  of  St.  Paul’s 
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Church)  ; vice-president,  Mrs.  Peter  P.  Sanford  (wife 
of  the  presiding  elder  of  the  Methodists)  ; correspond- 
ing secretary,  Mrs.  Alexander  M.  Mann  (wife  of  the 
])astor  of  the  Dutch  Church ) ; recording  secretary, 
Mrs.  Theodorus  Gregory ; treasurer,  Mrs.  Robert 
Wilkinson.  For  eight  years  this  “Female  Union  Bible 
Society,"  as  it  was  called,  remained  auxiliary  to  the 
county  society.  The  work  of  distribution  of  tracts 
was  added  in  1862,  through  the  influence  of  Mrs. 
Eliza  Hager,  and  in  1868  the  society  first  employed  a 
Bible  reader  to  give  her  time  to  the  work. 

The  Rural  Cemetery. 

Before  1850  the  village  of  Poughkeepsie  had 
begun  to  surround  most  of  the  little  denominational 
grave-yards  in  the-  village.  The  Dutch  Reformed 
Church  had  already  been  driven  from  two,  and  had 
established  a third  on  the  Post  Road  north  of  the  city 
limits,  and  the  Episcopal  burial  ground  on  IMontgom- 
ery  Street  was  no  longer  on  the  outskirts.  The  Bap- 
tist grave-yard^  near  Garden  Street  was  already  in- 
adequate. As  long  ago  as  1809  the  village  had  ap- 
propriated $500  for  a grave-yard  on  Montgomery 
Street,  and  the  records  seem  to  indicate  that  the  pur- 
chase was  made,  but  unless  the  ground  was  a part  of 
the  same  taken  b}'  Christ  Church  in  1828  no  trace  of 
it  is  to  be  found,  and  it  was  certainly  small.  Possibly 
the  idea  of  a cemetery  association  was  an  outgrowth 
of  the  cholera  epidemic  of  1842,  though  it  did  not 
take  form  until  several  years  later,  when  Matthew 
Yassar,  James  Bowne  and  Egbert  B.  Killey  were  ap- 
pointed l)y  a village  meeting  a committee  to  select  a 
site.  Mr.  Vassar,  on  recommendation  of  the  com- 
mittee, bought  for  $8,000  about  fifty  acres  of  land  on 
the  east  side  of  Academy  Street  below  Eden  Hill. 
The  association  was  formed  December  30th,  1852, 
with  the  following  directors : Thomas  L.  Davies, 

Elias  Trivett,  Seward  Barculo,  J.  P.  H.  Tallman,  Wil- 
liam W.  Reynolds,  M.  Vassar.  George  Van  Klceck,  C. 
W.  Swift,  Jacob  B.  Jewett,  S.  B.  Johnston,  W.  C. 
Sterling  and  James  Ilowne.  They  decided  not  to  take 
the  property  j)urchased  by  Mr,  AHssar  and  he  there- 
fore laid  it  out  for  himself,  from  plans  made  hy  A.  J. 
Downing,  the  landscape  architect,  and  called  it  Spring- 
side,  a name  which  it  still  bears.  Mr.  Vassar  lived 
there  for  several  summers,  the  cemetery  meanwhile 
having  been  located  on  the  Smith  Thompson  place  on 
the  South  Road.  Judge  Thompson  had  died  in  De- 
cemlier,  1843,  '^as  buried  in  the  old  Livingston 
family  plot,  where  his  monument  still  stands,  only  a 

iFor  list  of  first  plot  owners  in  the  Dutch  Reformed  cem- 
etery on  the  Post  Road,  and  in  the  Baptist  burying  ground, 
see  Appendix. 


few  hundred  feet  north  of  the  cemetery  fence.  His 
wife  was  a Livingston.  The  Thompson  place  was 
called  the  “Rust  Platz”  as  was  also  the  stream  (men- 
tioned in  Chapter  I)  which  ran  through  it,  and  it  is 
rather  a pity  that  this  name  could  not  have  been  re- 
tained for  the  cemetery,  as  the  meaning,  “resting 
jdace,”  is  certainly  appropriate.  The  cemetery  was 
dedicated  Nov.  2d,  1853,  Rev.  H.  G.  Ludlow,  Rev.  A. 
M.  Mann,  Rev.  Samuel  Buel  (of  Christ  Church), 
Jacob  B.  Jewett  and  John  Thompson  taking  part  in 
the  exercises.  The  old  Thompson  house,  built  before 
the  Revolution,  probably  by  the  Conklin  family,  from 
whom  the  first  Henry  Livingston  bought  his  land, 
stood  until  August,  1876. 

A Daily  Newspaper  and  Gas  Light. 

The  first  daily  newspaper  in  Poughkeepsie  was 
started  by  Isaac  Tompkins,  editor  of  the  Dutchess 
Democrat,  in  November,  1849,  was  called  The 
Daily  Bulletin.  The  town  seems  not  to  have  been 
ready  for  a daily  then  and  its  career  was  short,  but 
on  May  3d,  1852,  Nichols,  Bush  & Co.,  started  The 
Daily  Press,  non-partisan,  with  Thomas  J.  Nichols  as 
editor.  It  was  a small  paper,  a “broadside"  of  only 
two  pages,  and  was  printed  on  a hand  press  until 
Sept.  5th,  1853.  Albert  S.  Pease,  who  had  conducted 
the  Telegraph  after  Mr.  Killey’s  death  in  1852  until 
about  1856,  purchased  the  Press  November  15th,  1858, 
and  in  December  enlarged  it  to  four  pages.  John 
W.  Spaight  and  John  G.  P.  Holden  were  associated 
with  him  and  at  one  time  the  paper  was  called 
The  Daily  City  Press.  Among  items  of  news  in  the 
first  number  was  an  outline  of  a plan  for  a rail- 
road “from  Canajoharie  to  Poughkeepsie,"  copied 
from  the  Prattsville  Advertiser.  Such  a railroad,  the 
writer  maintained,  “would  shorten  the  distance  to  New 
York  from  Canajoharie  and  all  points  west  of  that 
on  the  Central  Line  of  Railroads,  at  least  fifty  and 
probably  sixty  miles.” 

More  important  news  was  the  burning  of  the 
popular  river  steamboat  Henry  Clay,  near  Yonkers 
on  July  28th,  1852.  Several  residents  of  Poughkeep- 
sie lost  their  lives  in  this  disaster,  including  the  wife 
of  Charles  Bartlett,  the  principal  of  the  Collegiate 
School. 

Even  before  the  first  daily  newspaper  was  the  ad- 
vent of  gas  light.  Pipes  were  laid  in  the  streets  un- 
der authorization  from  the  trustees^  in  1850  and  in 
December  loth  of  that  year  the  taxpayers  at  a special 

1 February  18,  1850.  Resolution  authorizing  Charles  B.  Dun- 
gan,  of  Philadelphia,  and  others  to  open  streets  on  applica- 
tion of  Henry  D.  Varick. 
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election  voted  down  a proposition  to  use  the  new  il- 
luminant  for  street  lighting.  This,  however,  was 
merely  a vote  against  hasty  action  and  soon  after- 
wards the  legislature  was  asked  to  amend  the  charter 
and  establish  a lamp  district. ^ After  this  had  been 
done  (Chapter  401,  Laws  of  1851)  on  July  8th,  1851, 
there  was  a meeting  of  the  owners  of  real  estate, 
September  ist,  in  the  district,  and  they  voted  just  as 
stockholders  vote  at  ordinary  corporation  meeetings, 
according  to  the  amount  of  their  holdings.  Out  of  an 
assessment  of  $914,950  it  is  recorded  that  $641,700 
voted  for  gas  lights,  and  the  trustees  of  the  village  ac- 
cordingly, October  13th,  levied  a tax  of  one  mill  per 
dollar  on  the  district,  and  accepted  the  proposition  of 
the  Poughkeepsie  Gas  Company  to  furnish  47  lamp 
posts,  and  gas  at  $2.50  per  1,000  feet.  November  3d 
the  trustees  advertised  for  “burning  fluid  and  for 
lighting  lamps  not  within  the  lamp  district.” 

The  Vieeage  Fire  Department. 

Apparently  the  establishment  of  adequate  street 
lighting  was  partly  the  result  of  agitation  growing 
out  of  the  unusual  number  of  fires  that  occurred  in 
the  winter  of  1850-1851,  many  of  which  were  prob- 
ably of  incendiary  origin.  Edward  P.  Taylor,  the 
chief  engineer,  reported  March  17th  that  there  had 
been  seventeen  fires  between  November  i6th  and 
March  4th.  Public  meetings  were  held,  a reward  was 
offered  for  the  conviction  of  the  incendiary  and  a 
committee  of  safety  was  organized.  The  chief  re- 
ported the  fire  department  “second  to  none  in  effici- 
ency.” It  was  about  this  time  that  the  silk  factory 
burned,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  the  other 
fires  were  very  serious,  though  several  of  them  were 
on  Main  Street.  There  were  five  fire  engines,  two 
hose  carts,  one  hook  and  ladder  truck,  3,950  feet  of 
hose,  and  204  firemen,  36  of  whom  belonged  to  Davy 
Crockett  Hook  and  Ladder  Company,  and  16  to  each 
of  the  hose  companies.  The  fire  companies  sometimes 
got  into  trouble  through  rowdyism  among  their  mem- 
bers, and  in  1844  the  old  No.  i or  Red  Rover  Hose 
Company  had  been  disbanded  and  locked  out  by  the 
“corporation  lock.”  Oliver  H.  Booth  in  June  of  that 
year  organized  Phoenix  Hose  Company  in  its  place, 
and  became  the  foreman,  with  W.  D.  Cable  as  assist- 
ant. 

Engine  Company  No.  5,  known  as  “Neptune,”  was 
organized  Sept.  28th,  1848,  with  William  C.  Smith 
as  foreman.  Albert  H.  Champlin,  Henry  Morris  and 
Richard  Kenworthy  were  among  the  charter  members. 
A house  was  built  for  the  company  in  Liberty  Street, 


where  Lady  Washington  Hose  Company  is  now  lo- 
cated, and  a new  engine,  of  the  piano-box  type,  then 
the  latest  thing  in  fire  engines,  was  constructed  under 
contract  by  Eoster  & Gale,  a Poughkeepsie  firm,  for 
about  $1,000.  Up  to  this  time  all  the  engines  in  use 
in  Poughkeepsie  had  been  of  the  old  “goose  neck” 
pattern,  each  engine  throwing  only  one  stream.  The 


“ Goose  Neck  ” Fire  Engine. 


new  No.  5 was  called  a “double  engine”  because  she 
had  two  couplings  for  attaching  hose,  and  was  expect- 
ed to  be  powerful  enough  to  supply  two  other  engines 
with  water.  She  was  never  very  successful,  but  was 
reported  as  doing  good  work  at  the  fire  which  burned 
the  dye  wood  mills  of  Gifford,  Sherman  & Innis^  in 
Eebruary,  1849.  "The  old  method  of  fire-fighting  was 
well  illustrated  at  this  fire.  No.  i took  suction  at  the 
river  and  supplied  water  to  No.  4,  and  No.  4 supplied 
water  to  No.  5,  which  threw  two  streams  on  the  fire. 
It  hardly  seems  that  a line  of  three  engines  could 
have  been  necessary  with  the  river  so  near  at  hand, 
but  long  lines  of  hose  were  often  laid  with  engines  at 
intervals  to  push  the  water  along.  The  men  on  the 
brakes  of  the  first  engine  always  worked  like  beavers 
on  these  occasions  to  “wash,”  or  flood,  the  engine  next 
ahead,  and  when  this  feat  was  accomplished  it  was 
received  with  shouts  of  approval  from  the  partisans 
of  the  successful  company,  and  was  the  cause  of  much 
lioasting.  Water  pipes  had  been  laid  on  Main  Street 
at  first  only  to  the  Dutch  Church,  but  were  extended 
after  a few  years  to  Bayeaux  Street,  and  in  1848  to 
Clover  Street.  Branches  were  laid  through  Market 
Street  to  Christ  Church,  through  Academy  to  Cannon 
and  on  the  north  side  as  far  as  Mill  Street.  Wells 
and  cisterns  were  often  pumped  dry  before  a line  of 
hose  from  the  nearest  hydrant  could  be  laid. 

As  a result  of  the  alarm  over  the  fires  of  1850  and 
1851,  $350  was  voted  in  1851  for  a new  hook  and  lad- 

lAlong  with  the  report  of  this  fire  the  Eagle  published  a 
history  of  the  mill,  with  the  statement  that  it  was  raised  on 
the  day  of  Braddock’s  defeat  in  1755.  “The  business  of  dye- 
wood  cutting,  etc.,  was  commenced  first  in  this  country  at 
this  place  by  Messrs.  Swift,  Barnes  & Gifford  in  the  year 
1816.” 


iFor  first  lamp  district  see  Appendix. 
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(ler  truck,  and  appropriations  were  also  made  for  a 
new  house  for  Engine  Company  No.  4.  The  firemen 
asked  for  the  use  of  the  upper  floor  of  the  hook  and 
ladder  building  (the  old  Phoenix  building)  then  the 
public  library,  and  two  long  reports  by  special  com- 
mittees were  made,  the  first  of  which,  April  21st, 
recommended  that  the  market  in  the  lower  floor  of  the 
village  hall  be  given  up  and  the  space  be  refitted  for 
the  library.  The  second  report  by  J.  H.  Fonda,  M. 
Vassal',  Jr.,  and  J.  M.  Cable  recommended  (May 
25th)  that  a new  hook  and  ladder  house  be  built  “on 
the  east  side  of  Market  Square  * a part  of 

which  is  now  used  for  a Public  Pound,”  and  that 
Phoenix  Hose,  then  housed  in  a small  building  back 
of  the  Surrogate’s  office,  be  placed  in  the  building 


on  the  corner  of  Union  Street.  These  recommenda- 
tions were  carried  out  in  1852  and  resulted  in  the 
removal  of  the  library  to  “Dr.  Pine’s  new  building” 
(opposite  the  court  house)  and  the  building  of  the 
first  Davy  Crockett  house  on  the  present  site.  No. 
4’s  new  house  was  built  in  1851  at  100  Main  Street. 
The  older  company,  located  in  Clover  Street,  near 
Mill,  had  been  disbanded  about  1846  and  was  but  re- 
cently reorganized  with  the  name  Cataract  No.  4. 
The  names  “Protection”  for  No.  i,  “Niagara”  for 
No.  2,  and  “Washington”  for  No.  3 seem  to  date  from 
about  1847. 

Oliver  H.  Booth  was  chief  of  the  department  dur- 
ing the  eventful  years,  1851  and  1852,  and  he  had  still 
another  company  to  reorganize.  Howard  Hose  Com- 
pany No.  2,  jealous  of  the  new  houses  of  Davy 


Crockett  and  Cataract,  presented  so  many  resigna- 
tions that  it  had  to  be  disbanded,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1853  the  chief  organized  a new  company,  which  was 
named  in  his  honor  O.  H.  Booth  Hose  Company. 
There  was  much  rivalry  and  jealousy  among  the  old 
village  fire  companies  and  they  occasionally  needed 
the  command  of  a firm  hand.  The  new  houses  of  this 
period  afforded  the  first  adequate  room  for  the  devel- 
opment of  club  life  among  the  firemen,  a feature 
which  has  since  become  very  prominent. 

A City  Charter. 

In  1850  Poughkeepsie  had  a population  of  10,000 
or  more  and  was  considerably  larger  than  some  places 
that  had  been  calling  themselves  cities  for  a long 
time.  Hudson,  for  instance,  a smaller  place, 
had  been  masquerading  as  a “city”  for  more 
than  fifty  years.  The  limitations  of  the  vil- 
lage charter  began  to  be  felt  with  the  intro- 
duction of  the  new  and  sometimes  disorderly 
elements  brought  by  the  railroad.  “We  have 
not  so  much  as  one  corporation  police  officer, 
bound,  as  such,  to  discharge  police  duties,” 
said  the  Eagle,  in  March,  1853.  There  were; 
it  is  true,  certain  watchmen,  appointed  and  at 
least  partly  paid  by  the  village,  but  the  town 
constables  were  the  only  regular  officers. 
There  was  far  more  disorder  and  drunken- 
ness in  the  village  then  than  there  is  in  the 
city  now.  Several  gangs  of  Irishmen  known 
locally  as  Corkonians,  Fardowners,  Whale- 
dockers,  etc.,  used  to  indulge  occasionally  in 
street  fights,  and  they  did  not  always  get 
along  well  with  the  English  and  German  resi- 
dents. On  election  days  and  horse  racing 
days  the  village  was  “wide  open,”  and  the 
streets  were  often  filled  with  drunken  brawlers,  creat- 
ing a situation  with  which  the  town  constables  were 
utterly  unable  to  cope. 

There  was  a conflict  of  authority  also  over  the 
streets.  The  highway  commissioners  of  the  township 
had  charge  of  surveying  and  laying  out  new  streets, 
while  the  village  attended  to  grading,  gravelling,  pav- 
ing and  repairing.  School  matters  introduced  a 
further  complication.  The  board  of  education,  under 
the  act  of  1843,  was  entirely  independent  of  both  town 
and  village,  but  the  town  still  had  the  collection  of 
regular  school  taxes,  a part  of  which  were  paid  back 
to  the  village.  It  was  also  a source  of  complaint  that 
the  village  constituted  only  a single  school  district 
and  hence  did  not  get  its  share  of  State  money.  These 
were  reasons  sufficient  for  an  amendment  to  the  char- 


0/d  Phoenix  Hose  House.  Torn  down  in  igoT.  The  Union  Street  end 
~ivas  a comparatively  recent  addition. 
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ter,  at  least,  and  there  was  a conflict  for  a time  be- 
tween the  conservative  people  who  wished  to  retain 
the  village  name  and  organization  and  those  who 
wanted  an  entirely  new  dispensation  with  the  en- 
larged powers  of  a city.  The  latter  were  evidently 
influenced,  as  in  all  similar  cases,  by  a feeling  that 
the  word  “city”  sounded  much  larger  than  “village” 
and  would  give  the  place  more  standing  and  add  to 
its  prosperity.  A place  which  had  unrivalled  water 
and  rail  transportation  facilities,  important  industries, 
five  banks,  eight  fire  companies,  the  best  schools  in 
the  State,  excellent  hotels,  a daily  newspaper  and  gas 


lighted  streets,  was  entitled  to  “put  on  airs”  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century. 

Active  agitation  for  a city  charter  began  with  the 
Eagle  in  1852,  and  was  at  first  mildly  opposed  by  the 
Telegraph,  Ameriean  and  Daily  Press.  Public  senti- 
ment grew  steadily  more  favorable,  though  many 
leading  citizens  were  afraid  the  change  would  greatly 
increase  taxes.  On  Thursday,  Feb.  8th,  1853,  at  a 
public  meeting,  Joseph  PI.  Jackson,  Jacob  B.  Jewett, 
Charles  M.  Pelton,  William  C.  Sterling,  George  B. 
Adriance  and  John  Thompson,  a committee  previous- 
ly appointed,  reported  in  favor  of  charter  amend- 
ments that  retained  the  name  of  village,  outlined  a 
division  into  four  wards,  with  three  trustees  from  each 


and  provided  that  no  ballots  for  trustees  should  be 
counted  which  contained  more  than  two  names — an 
apparent  effort  to  secure  minority  representation. 
The  president  was  given  extended  authority,  but  there 
was  no  provision  for  a police  force.  On  March  5th 
the  Eagle  said  of  the  proposed  charter,  “Many  of  its 
provisions  are  good  but  these  give  us  a regular  city 
government  in  everything  but  name.”  At  a special 
election,  March  21st,  the  people  overwhelmed  the 
proposition  by  a vote  of  528  noes  and  only  31  ayes. 
The  matter  rested  until  after  the  fall  elections,  and 
then  with  George  W.  Sterling  in  the  Assembly  and 


Robert  A.  Barnard  in  the  Senate,  the  first  city  charter 
was  introduced  in  1854.  In  the  course  of  a plea  in  its 
favor,  February  4th,  the  Eagle  gave  the  village  ex- 
penses under  the  various  authorities  as  follows : 


Corporation  expenses  $13,000 

Town  charges  12,000 

Schools  4,000 

Higlnvays  t uxes  3-500 


Total $32,500 


The  bill  was  passed  and  was  signed  by  Gov- 
ernor Myron  H.  Clark,  on  Adarch  28th,  and  the  first 
city  election  was  assigned  for  the  second  Tuesday  in 
April,  the  nth. 


POUGHKEEPSIE  IN  1852. 

From  a Lithograph  by  E.  IVhitejield . This  picture  shows  the  old  Whale  Dock  Buildings  at  the  cxtrevie  left. 


JAMES  EMOTT, 

First  Mayor  of  Poughkeepsie. 
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Tlie  City  of  Poughkeepsie  was  separated  entirely 
from  the  Town  of  Poughkeepsie,  bounded  the  same 
as  the  village,  and  was  divided  into  four  wards,  with 
the  first  and  third  on  the  north  side  of  Main  Street, 
and  the  second  and  fourth  on  the  south  side.  Market 
and  Garden  Streets  forming  the  east  and  west  bound- 
aries. The  first  city  election  was  on  strict  party  lines, 
the  Whigs  nominating  James  Emott  for  Mayor  and  the 
Democrats  James  H.  Weeks,  who  had  been  a member 
of  Assembly  in  1853.  Emott  won  b}'  a majority  of  397 
in  a total  vote  of  1,635,  and  Dr.  William  Thomas  was 
elected  Recorder  by  384  over  Edward  A.  Bottolph. 
The  vote  by  wards  was  as  follows : 


1st. 

2d. 

3d. 

4th. 

James 

Emott  

320 

232 

257 

173 

James 

H.  Weeks  

195 

139 

127 

124 

The  First  Ward  was  evidently  not  yet  a stronghold 
of  Democracy,  and  in  fact  the  city  had  scarcely  yet 
begun  the  development  of  residence  districts  for  the 
well-to-do  uptown.  The  choice  of  Garden  Street,  in- 
stead of  Washington,  for  the  boundary  between  the 
fir.st  and  third  wards  was  not  therefore  altogether  a 
“gerrymander.”  The  aldermen  elected  were  as  fol- 
lows. 

First  Ward — William  H.  Tallmadge,  Benjamin  B. 
Reynolds. 

Second  Ward — James  H.  Seaman,  James  T.  Hill. 

Third  Ward — William  A.  Fanning,  Flenry  S. 
Martin. 

Fourth  W'ard — Henry  D.  \Mrick,  Lewis  F.  Streit. 

Mr.  Seaman  was  the  only  Democrat  elected.  The 
meeting  for  organization  was  on  Monday,  April  17th, 
at  10  o’clock  in  the  morning.  Benjamin  B.  Reynolds 
was  appointed  clerk  pro  tern.  “Ordinances  in  relation 
to  the  meetings  of  the  Common  Council,  the  passage 
and  publication  of  Corporation  Laws  and  to  establish 
a City  Seal”  were  passed.  Aldermen  Varick,  Tall- 
madge and  Seaman  were  appointed  an  ordinance  com- 


mittee, and  then  there  was  an  adjournment  to  7 p.  m. 
At  the  evening  session  Robert  N.  Palmer  was  chosen 
City  Chamberlain  and  his  bond  was  fixed  at  $25,000, 
and  Warren  Skinner  was  appointed  Commissioner  of 
Streets,  with  a bond  of  $5,000.  Committees  on  excise, 
(the  license  fee  was  $30),  on  streets,  and  on  public 
buildings  were  appointed  and  the  following  additional 
city  officers  were  chosen  by  the  Aldermen : 

John  Winslow,  City  Marshal. 

William  Graham  and  James  Sparks,  police  officers. 

William  Berry,  Chief  Engineer,  fire  department. 

Samuel  Budd,  First  y\sst.  Engineer. 

Stephen  Armstrong,  Second  Asst.  Engineer. 

Fire  Wardens — Enos  H.  Palmer,  John  H.  P.  Yel- 
verton,  James  W.  Bogardus,  John  C.  Flarvey,  Wil- 
liam C.  Southwick,  Charles  Underwood,  William  H. 
Green,  Charles  C.  Carman,  James  Brower,  Henry  R. 
Power,  E.  F.  Basley,  Robert  K.  Tuthill,  James  H. 
Dudley,  John  R.  Lent,  Elias  G.  Hopkins  and  Oliver 
S.  Henderson. 

Mayor  Emott  resigned  in  January,  1856,  having 
been  elected  a Supreme  Court  justice,  and  Henry  D. 
\Hrick  was  ap])ointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  until  the  elec- 
tion in  March,  when  George  Wilkinson,  the  first  can- 
didate of  the  new  Republican  party,  was  chosen 
mayor  by  a vote  of  844  to  697  for  Leonard  B.  Sackett. 

In  1858  Charles  W.  Swift  was  elected  the  third 
mayor  of  Poughkeepsie,  receiving  1,054  votes,  while 
John  H.  Otis,  (Dem.),  who  had  been  State  senator  in 
1852  and  1853,  received  850.  At  this  election  Henry 
VV.  ,Shaw  (Josh  Billings)  became  an  aldennan  from 
the  Fourth  Ward.  He  lived  at  that  time  on  the  corner 
of  Flamilton  and  Cannon  Streets,  and  had  not  yet  be- 
gun to  win  fame  as  a spelling  reformer  and  humorist, 
but  was  picking  up  a rather  precarious  living  as  an 
auctioneer.  His  first  published  writings  were  little 
squibs  in  correct  spelling  over  the  signature  “Sled- 
length,”  generally  in  the  Press.  In  i860  he  inserted  a 
full  page  advertisement  in  Lent’s  city  directory,  con- 
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taining-  only  the  words,  “Henry  W.  Shaw,  Hamilton 
Place,  Cor.  South  Hamilton  and  Church,  Poughkeep- 
sie.” He  then  lived  where  St.  Mary’s  Church  now 
stands,  and  was  still  an  alderman. 

All  city  elections  were  contested  on  strict  party 
lines  and  all,  except  the  first,  were  held  in  March  until 
1874.  John  H.  Otis  was  the  Democratic  candidate 
for  mayor  again  in  1861  and  carried  both  the  First 
and  Third  Wards,  this  being  the  first  time  the  Demo- 
crats had  carried  the  First  Ward  in  a municipal  elec- 


GEORGE  WIEKINvSON. 

Seroi/d  Mayor  of  Ibuff/ikeepsie. 

tion.  James  P>owne,  his  Republican  opponent,  was 
nevertheless  elected  by  a small  majority,  receiving 
1,025  votes  to  ()()6  for  ( )tis.  James  Emott  was,  per- 
haps, the  most  notable  of  the  early  mayors,  but  George 
Wilkinson  and  Charles  W.  Swift  were  men  of  prom- 
inence and  high  standing,  members  of  families  long 
among  the  leading  forces  in  the  community.  George 
Wilkinson  was  a brother  of  Robert  and  Gilbert  Wil- 
kinson, of  whom  we  have  read  something  in  former 
chapters. 


Thiv  Dutch  Church  and  Otiirr  Firks. 

There  was  considerable  agitation  soon  after  the 
city's  incorporation  in  favor  of  a water  supply  that 
could  he  used  for  all  purposes  as  well  as  for  extin- 
guishing fires,  hut  the  war  caused  a suspension  of 
the  ])lans.  The  city  evidently  took  over  from  the 
village  a rather  dilapidated  lot  of  fire  ai^paratus,  ac- 
cording to  the  re])ort  of  the  chief  engineer  published 
March  29th,  1854.  “No.  3 I find  much  worn.  * * 

Her  company  have  abandoned  her  and  have  not  ap- 
peared at  fires  since  election  day.  No.  4 is  in  good 
working  order,  but  not  large  enough  to  take  her  place 
in  line  with  No.  i,  and  No.  5 is  entirely  abandoned  by 
her  company.”  A sixth  engine  company  was  organ- 
ized in  1856  called  Young  America,  and  was  lo- 
cated in  the  growing  southwestern  part  of  town,  at 
first  in  a barn  on  Tulip  Street.  Old  Protection  No. 
I was  disbanded  about  1856,  and  reorganized.  After 
the  war,  at  a second  reorganization,  it  was  called  for  a 
short  time  Perseverance  No.  i. 

One  of  the  important  fires  of  this  time,  and  in  fact 
one  of  the  most  memorable  events  of  the  city's  his- 
tory, was  the  burning  of  the  Dutch  Church  on  Main 
Street,  Sunday,  January  i8th,  1857.  It  was  an  in- 
tensely cold  day.  No  old  resident  will  admit  that  the 
weather  has  ever  been  so  cold  since  then,  even  dur- 
ing the  past  winter  (1904).  The  Weekly  Eagle  of 
January  24th  says  the  cold  was  almost  unbearable. 
The  thermometer  was  at  13  below  zero  at  noon  and 
a strong  north  wind  was  blowing  which  forced  it 
down  to  20  before  dark,  though  in  the  meantime  a 
snow  storm  had  set  in.  The  fire  started  in  the  roof 
of  the  church  just  at  the  close  of  Rev.  Dr.  IMann’s 
morning  sermon  and  was  discovered  soon  after  the 
congregation  had  been  dismissed. 

“The  firemen  rushed  to  the  rescue  with  their  ma- 
chines, but  as  the  hydrants  were  partially  frozen,  there 
was  some  delay  before  water  cordd  be  obtained.  In 
the  meantime  the  flames  were  increasing  with  fear- 
ful ra]fidity  in  the  roof  of  the  church,  fanned  to  a 
fury  by  the  continuous  blasts  of  wind.  When  things 
were  ready,  one  heroic  fireman  started  up  the  long 
ladder  planted  on  the  east  side,  to  take  up  the  pipe 
to  the  roof,  but  the  cold  was  so  intense  it  was  doubt- 
ful if  he  could  live  there  twenty  minutes,  and  the  hose 
was  so  slippery  with  ice  it  was  impossible  for  his 
assistants  to  hold  it  up.  So  efforts  to  save  the  church 
had  to  be  abandoned,  and  attention  directed  to  the 
buildings  around.  * =i=  * 

“As  the  fire  progressed,  the  sight  became  fearful 
and  sublime,  if  not  terrible  in  the  extreme.  The  en- 
tire roof,  being  composed  of  wood,  cedar  shingles 
laid  on  pine  backing,  sent  up  a mass  of  red  flames, 
crackling  and  roaring  in  the  wind,  the  extent  and 
grandeur  of  which  can  hardly  be  imagined.  But  the 
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greatest  sight  of  all  was  the  burning  steeple.  As 
the  flames  got  hold  of  that  they  ascended  with  a 
rapidity  that  occupied  but  a few  minutes  until  the  red 
volume  shot  up  beyond  the  ball  and  vane  at  the  sum- 
mit, presenting  a fearful  column  of  fire  ascending  far 
up  towards  the  clouds.  Above  and  below  all  was 
flame  and  smoke  for  a short  time ; but  soon  the  lower 
timbers  that  supported  the  steeple  were  burned  away, 
and  then  down  came  the  lofty  spire  with  a tremen- 
dous crash,  carrying  what  remained  of  the  burning 
roof  with  it  down  to  the  interior  of  the  church. 
There  the  mass  of  burning  material  was  so  great  that 
the  entire  space  inside  the  walls,  which  fortunately 
stood,  seemed  filled  with  flames  until  ten  at  night, 
although  several  streams  of  water  were  steadily  pour- 
ed in  by  the  engines.” 

A number  of  the  firemen  were  severely  frost-bitten 
on  this  occasion  and  the  piano-hox  engine  No.  5, 
froze  up  solidly  and  went  out  of  service.  A few 
weeks  later  (Feh.  24th)  the  “Red  Mills”  on  Smith 
Street  were  burned, — John  R.  Lent’s  plaster  mill. 
David  B.  Lent’s  bedstead  manufactory,  and  Sanford 
& llull’s  machine  shop,  with  some  smaller  buildings. 
The  loss  was  estimated  at  $25,000.  The  present 
brick  factory  buildings  at  the  head  of  Mill  Street 
Avere  erected  soon  afterwards. 

The  most  serious  fire  of  the  period,  scarcely  less 
serious  than  the  great  fire  of  1836,  described  in  Chap- 
ter 'FI,  broke  out  about  3 o’clock  on  the  morning  of 
July  24th,  i860,  in  the  stable  attached  to  Ebenezer 
Cary’s  market.  “In  less  than  an  hour  the  whole  block 
bounded  by  Catherine,  Main  and  Crannell  Streets  was 
in  a blaze,  and  the  buildings  on  the  other  side  of  the 
street  were  scorching  and  were  only  saved  by  almost 
miraculous  exertions.”  It  was  a strenuous  night  for 
the  firemen,  for  the  Commercial  Paint  Works,  a good 
sized  building,  just  west  of  Felton’s  factory  on  lower 
Mill  Street,  had  burned  the  evening  before,  and  the 
firemen  had  barely  reached  their  homes  when  they 
were  summoned  to  cope  with  the  much  greater  fire 
on  INIain  Street.  Several  buildings  on  Catherine  and 
Crannell  Streets  as  well  as  all  those  between  were  de- 
stroyed. Caleb  Morgan  owned  four  of  the  buildings 
Inirned,  near  Catherine  Street,  and  his  loss  was  put 
down  as  $10,000.  Nathaniel  Hill  also  owned  four 
buildings,  loss  $5,000.  Abraham  Wright  three,  loss 
$2,500.  Andrus  & Dudley,  who  had  a furniture  store 
in  the  block,  lost  $6,500..  Among  others  burned  out 
were  B.  L.  Hannah’s  Gazette  printing  office,  John  F. 
Coxhead,  John  W.  Shields,  N.  Hill  & Son’s  soap  fac- 
tory and  John  P.  Nelson. 

This  fire  resulted  in  an  agitation  for  a steam  fire 
engine,  combatted  by  some  of  the  conservative,  who 
thought  another  hand  engine  would  do  as  well.  The 
hand  engine  proposition  was  voted  down  shortly  be- 


fore the  war,  and  April  22d,  1861,  the  taxpayers  au- 
thorized an  appropriation  of  $3,100  for  a steamer  liv 
a vote  of  III  to  4.  The  engine  arrived  in  1862  and 
was  assigned  to  No.  4.  It  was  of  the  rotary  type  and 
rather  heavy,  but  still  not  too  heavy  to  be  dragged 
around  with  ropes  by  the  sturdy  firemen  of  the  day. 
A second  steamer,  for  Niagara  No.  2,  was  purchased 
a few  years  later. 

New  Churches  and  Charitaree  Institutions. 

The  present  First  Reformed  Church  was  built 
soon  after  the  fire  on  the  same  site  and  was  dedicated 
September  7th,  1858.  The  tower,  as  originally  built, 
was  surmounted  by  a lofty  spire,  which  remained  un- 
til 1878,  when  it  was  condemned  as  unsafe  and  was 
taken  down.  The  present  Congre.gational  Church  was 
finished  and  dedicated  June  5th,  i860,  and  the  old 
Congregational  Church  on  the  corner  of  Vassar  and 
Mill  Streets  was  sold  for  a Jewish  synagogue,  the 
Hebrews  having  maintained  an  organization  here,  un- 
der the  name  of  “The  Children  of  Israel”  since  1848. 

The  Church  of  the  Holv  Comforter  was  the  result 
of  meetings  begun  in  the  winter  of  1854-1855,  and  re- 
vived in  1858  under  the  auspices  of  Christ  Church. 
They  were  held  in  Shaw’s  Hall  on  Main  Street,  near 
the  old  No.  4 Engine  House,  and  the  attendance  be- 


Church  of  the  Holy  Coviforter  before  the  Fences  were  Removed. 


came  so  encouraging  that  William  A.  Davies,  who  was 
greatly  interested,  became  convinced  of  the  necessity 
of  a free  church  in  that  part  of  the  city,  and  deter- 
mined to  build  it  himself.  He  lived  in  the  house  on 
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Main  Street,  afterwards  the  home  of  Hon.  George 
Innis,  and  with  his  brother,  Thomas  L.  Davies,  owned 
considerable  property  in  the  neighborhood.  May  -loth, 
1859,  articles  of  incorporation  were  filed,  the  first 
trustees  being  Samuel  Buel,  Thomas  L.  Davies, 
William  A.  Davies,  Robert  E.  Coxe,  John  W.  Van 
Wagner,  George  Cornwell  and  Benjamin  R.  Tenney. 
A new  street,  Davies  Place,  was  opened  and  Wm.  A. 
and  Thomas  L.  Davies  gave  the  church  a lot  125  feet 
square  by  deed  dated  May  loth.  On  June  29th  the 
corner  stone  was  laid  by  Bishop  Horatio  Potter  and 
on  October  25th,  i860,  the  new  church  was  conse- 
crated, Rev.  John  Scarborough  becoming  the  first 
rector.  He  remained  until  1867  when  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  Robert  Fulton  Crary,  still  in  active 
service. 

The  building  of  the  Home  for  the  Friendless, 
corner  of  Hamilton  and  Franklin  Streets,  was  finished 
in  1857,  but  the  society  known  as  “The  Poughkeepsie 
Female  Guardian  Society”  dates  back  to  1847 
was  incorporated  in  1852.  No  very  large  donations 
were  made  for  the  home,  but  “slowly  little  by  little 
the  mites  were  gathered.”  There  seems  to  have  been 
an  unusual  amount  of  poverty  and  distress  in  Pough- 
keepsie during  the  winter  of  1857,  judging  from  the 
reports  of  meetings  held  for  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
and  the  home  was  opened  at  the  right  time.  It  was  at 
brsti  designed  to  “provide  a temporary  home  for 
respectable  females  without  employment  or  friends” 
as  well  as  “destitute  and  friendless  children  of  both 
sexes,  until  they  can  be  committed  to  the  guardian- 
ship of  foster-parents,  or  worthy  families.”  The  board 
of  managers  has  always  been  a large  one,  “not  to 
exceed  forty”  and  “comprising  as  far  as  practicable, 
a representation  from  the  various  evangelical  denom- 
inations.” In  1861  there  were  twenty-eight  ladies 
in  the  board.  The  “Home  for  the  Friendless”  was 
considered  a notable  institution  and  there  is  much 
about  it  in  the  newspapers  of  the  first  few  years  after 
it  was  founded.  It  was  visited  by  philanthropists 
from  other  cities  and  was  considered  one  of  the  show 
places  of  the  town.  The  name  “Female  Guardian 
Society”  was  dropped  in  1868  and  also  the  words  of 
the  original  charter  as  to  providing  a home  for  un- 
employed women.  Most  of  the  leading  women  in 
Poughkeepsie  have  served,  or  are  serving,  on  the 
board  of  managers,  and  among  those  who  were  most 
active  in  the  early  days  may  be  mentioned  Mrs.  Julia 
A.  Killey,  Mrs.  Theodorus  Gregory  and  Mrs.  Isaac 

iThe  first  cunstitutiou  and  a meagre  history  of  the  origin 
of  the  work  is  given  in  the  first  printed  report,  for  the  year 
ending  February  22,  1861. 


Platt.  Mrs.  Killey  left  her  own  comfortable  home 
for  a year  and  served  as  matron  of  the  Home  with- 
out pay  in  order  to  see  it  well  started. 

In  July,  1870,  there  was  a proposition  to  remove 
the  Home  for  the  Friendless  into  the  country,  Mr. 
William  C.  Smillie  offering  his  handsome  place  and 
thirty-six  acres  on  the  Hyde  Park  road.  As  the  pres- 
ent property  could  not  be  sold  to  advantage  he  gave 
the  society  $5,000  in  cash  instead. 

The  Young  Men’s  Christian  Union,  a forerunner 
of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  was  or- 
ganized fVpril  6th,  1856,  with  the  following  officers : 
President,  Alfred  B.  Smith ; vice-presidents,  for  the 
Baptist  Church,  Thomas  F.  V assar ; Congregational 
Church,  Robert  K.  Tuthill ; Episcopal  Church,  Abra- 
ham Bockee ; Dutch  Reformed  Church,  J.  Plenry 
Hager ; Methodist  Church,  William  Lee ; correspond- 
ing secretary,  John  I.  Platt ; recording  secretary, 
James  Smith,  Jr.;  treasurer,  Plenry  Seaman;  librarian, 
William  Plaljiin ; registrar,  James  Bowne,  Jr.;  man- 
agers, John  S.  Perkins,  R.  K.  Tuthill,  A.  Bockee,  J. 
II.  Hager,  J.  F.  Lewis,  Robert  F.  Wilkinson.  On  the 
day  of  the  burning  of  the  Morgan  Block  this  asso- 
ciation conducted  a steamboat  excursion  to  New  York 
to  see  the  wonderful  steamship  Great  Eastern.  The 
meeting  rooms  were  at  No.  2 Union  Street,  “adjoin- 
ing the  post  office.” 

Business  and  Other  Development. 

About  the  time  of  the  incorporation  of  the  city  an 
effort  was  made  to  revive  the  manufacture  of  locomo- 
tives in  Poughkeepsie.  The  Baglc  of  July  9th,  1853, 
spoke  of  “the  great  locomotive  factory  of  this  place, 
built  seventeen  years  ago  and  still  standing  deserted,” 
adding  “Poughkeepsie  locomotives  ought  to  be  as  far 
famed  throughout  the  Union  as  Poughkce]isie  schools 
or  Dutchess  County  agriculture.”  Not  long  after- 
warils  a company  was  formed  to  take  this  factory,  and 
for  a time  blue  vitriol  and  other  chemicals  were  manu- 
factured there,  under  the  direction  of  Ludwig  Eb- 
stein, afterwards  for  many  years  chemist  for  Gifford, 
Sherman  & Innis.  The  buildings  were  purchased  by 
the  Fallkill  Iron  Company  and  were  torn  down  in 
1859  when  the  “Upper  Furnace”  was  built.  In  the 
same  neighborhood,  near  the  foot  of  Hoffman  Street, 
which  then  extended  through  to  the  river,  were  two 
cooperages,  relics  of  whaling  days,  one  conducted  by 
the  Towns  and  the  other  by  Sleight  & Paulding.  An 
effort  was  made  to  revive  the  project  for  a radroad  to 
the  eastward  in  1855  and  1856,  but  it  entered  another 
long  ]ieriod  of  rest  after  the  panic  of  1857. 

Before  the  Tapper  I'urnace  was  built  the  local  iron 
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industry  wont  throng'll  a reorganization,  caused  by  the 
failure  of  h'dward  Beeh,  who  was  a partner  in  the 
Cnnard  Steamship  Company.  'I'he  steamship  hnsi- 
ness  failed  in  the  panic  of  1S57  hnt  the  local  iron 
hnsiness  remained  sound  and  was  taken  over  by  Wil- 
liam .A.  Davies,  James  hanott  and  Charles  W.  Swift 
until  matters  were  straightened  out,  when  Albert  R. 
'Power  came  into  possession  of  a mnch  larger  inter- 
est. judge  Kmott  became  the  first  jiresident  of  the 
Kallkill  Iron  Comiiany,  which  conducted  the  Upper 
I'nrnace  nntil  the  consolidation.  'Phe  Rower  Furnace 
was  abandoned  in  1885  and  scarcely  a trace  of  it  re- 
mains. 

An  industry  that  was  to  become  as  far-famed  as  it 
was  hoped  that  Poughkeepsie  loconmtives  might  he 
was  just  beginning  at  this  time.  John  .Adriance, 
whose  name  has  .several  times  already  ajipeared  in 
this  history,  had  become  interested  in  the  recently  in- 
vented mowing  machines.  lie  had  been  one  of  the 
partners  in  the  old  Dutchess  Iron  Works,  and  had 
hegnn  to  build  a mowing  machine  called  the  ‘‘For- 
hnsh."  In  the  fall  of  1854  his  son,  John  P.  .Adriance, 
who  was  a member  of  the  wholesale  hardware  firm 
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of  Sears,  .\driance  & Platt  in  New  AAirk,  became  in- 
terested in  the  "Manny"  mower  and  went  for  a few 
\ears  to  Woreester,  Mass.,  where  it  was  manufac- 
tured. In  1857  the  firm  jnirchased  the  right  to  make 
and  sell,  in  their  territ(M'\',  a mower  patented  hv  Anlt- 
man  & Aliller,  of  Canton,  ( )hio,  and  in  1850  Mr.  Ad- 
riance returned  to  Ponghkeei)sie  and  leased  the  Red 
.Mills,  newly  rebuilt,  for  the  manufacture  of  the  Ad- 
riance llnckane.  'Phomas  S.  Itrown,  who  had  become 
associated  with  Mr.  .Adriance  in  May,  1858,  greatly 
imi)roved  this  mowing  machine  by  his  inventions  and 
in  1864  the  Red  Mills  property  became  too  small  and 
the  present  ku'ation,  formerly  a ]>art  of  the  Sonth- 


wiek  ])roi)erty,  was  inirchased.  The  buildings  were 
completed  and  occui)ied  in  1865,  as  will  appear  in  the 
next  chapter. 

.\n  important  industry  of  this  period  was  Fouis 
W'iethau’s  i)iauo  factory,  on  A'larket  Street.  Mr. 
Wiethan’s  sales  were  largely  in  the  south,  and  his 
business  was  ruiiKHl  by  the  war,  though  it  was  revived 
and  carried  on  by  his  sons  on  Main  Street.  The  large 
frame  hnilding  on  Market  Street  stood  for  many  years 
as  a tenement  house,  until  it  was  torn  down  to  make 
room  for  the  .\driance  Memorial  Fihrary. 

Ship-building  at  the  h'inch  Shii)-yard,  foot  of 
Dutchess  Avenue,  coutiuued  to  flourish.  'Phe  large 
steamboat  “Reliance"  was  built  there  in  1854.  the  fast 
schooner,  Alatthew  Vassar,  Jr.,  in  1855-56  and  the 
schooner  ( ).  11.  Booth  soon  afterwards.  Finch  .sold 
the  yard  to  Charles  Mnrphy  in  i85(),  and  removed  to 
Bull’s  I'err}',  and  George  Polk  set  up  way's  on  the 
brewery  property  in  partnership  with  Oliver  II.  Booth, 
and  constructed  a considerable  number  of  vessels 
there.  'Phe  propeller  Joseph  11.  Barnard,  was  built 
just  before  the  war,  and  was  finally  sold  to  some  al- 
leged Cubans  or  Spaniards.  'Phe  government  sus- 
pected that  she  was  wanted  by  the  Confederates  and 
she  got  to  sea  only  after  considerable  difficulty. 
Charles  Murphy,  who  purchased  the  old  Finch  ship- 
yard. made  little  use  of  it,  and  soon  sold  the  ways. 
Me  owned  considerable  property  in  the  neighborhood, 
including  most  of  the  old  Whale  Dock.  The  lime 
kih'is,  remains  of  which  may  still  be  seen  on  the  north 
side  of  Dutehess  .\ venue,  were  couducted  hv  him. 

During  this  period  Charles  Crook  & Co.  (Charles 
Crook  and  James  Collingw'ood ) were  running  the  pro- 
pellor  “Sherman”  twice  a week  from  the  Rower 
Randing  to  New  A'ork,  while  the  barge  “F.xchange" 
was  run  from  Main  Street,  and  the  barge  “Re- 
|)ul)lic"  from  the  Rtpper  Randii'ig.  The  steamboat 
“Dutchess"  .succeeded  the  “Fxchange”  at  Main  Street 
not  loi'ig  before  the  war. 

'Phe  wagon  and  carriage  manufacturing  business 
was  carried  on  by  a nui:iher  of  firms,  chief  among 
whom  were  Streit  & Rockwood,  426,  428  and  428^/6 
Alain  vStreet  ; lirooks  & Alarshall,  401  and  403  Main 
Street,  and  John  W.  h'rederiek.  'I'he  latter  advertised 
in  LhiderhilPs  direetory  for  1857.  “'Phe  largest  and  old- 
est establishment  of  the  kind  in  Dutchess  Comity,” 
ou  Main  vStreet,  near  A'assar  vStreet.  'Phis  was  the 
same  factory  which,  after  the  w'ar,  was  conducted  for 
a time  by  G.  C.  Buruap,  who  built  the  .Atwater  House 
op])osite  S])ring'side.’  1 launah  & Storm,  423,  425 

Pfiirnai)  was  a retired  niaiuifaetiirer,  ami  inireliasecf  Ifie 
properly  known  as  "Woociside"  in  1856. 
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and  427  Main  Street,  advertised  in  1859  as  “Silver  and 
electro  platers,  manufacturers  of  carriage  and  sad- 
dlery, hardware,  brass  and  silver  carriage  bands,  hick- 
ory spokes,  felloes,  seat  spindles,  &c.” 

Among  present  enterprises  established  before  the 
war  may  l:>e  mentioned  the  brewery  of  V.  Frank’s 
Sons,  which  dates  from  1858  and  is  to-day  the  only 
survivor  of  the  once  great  Poughkeepsie  brewing  in- 
dustry. At  tbe  time  of  its  establishment  there  were 
several  small  breweries,  as  well  as  the  great  V assar 
establishment,  all  doing  apparently  a good  business. 


Many  men,  afterward  prominent,  began  tbeir 
careers  as  clerks  about  the  time  of  the  incorporation 
of  the  city,  or  soon  afterward.  Charles  P.  Luckey,  J. 
DuP)ois  Carpenter,  William  T.  Reynolds,  James  H. 
Ward  and  Edmund  P.  Platt  were  among  them.  The 
leading  advertisers  in  the  Eagle  in  i860  were  the  drug- 
gists, Van  Yalkenburgh  & Coffin,  James  G.  Wood  & 
Co.,  and  Morgan  L.  Farnum ; the  dry  goods  firms, 
W.  S.  & W.  H.  Crosby,  and  Robert  Slee  & Co. ; and 
W.  H.  Tallmadge,  hardware.  Mr.  Tallmadge  adver- 
tised “The  oldest  established  house  in  the  city,”  260 
Main  Street.  Robert  Slee  & Co.,  in  the  spring  of  i860. 


advertised  the  opening  of  their  “new  store,”  328  Main 
Street,  mentioning  Charles  P.  Luckey  as  a partner, 
and  also  all  their  salesmen,  “Daniel  Jones,  Benja- 
min M.  Vail, ' Spencer  C.  Doty,  Frank  E.  Whipple.” 
This  firm,  the  predecessor  of  Luckey,  Platt  & Co.,  had 
been  located  at  245  Main  Street,  in  the  Brewster 
Block,  and  on  moving  to  its  new  quarters  tore  out  the 
old  front,  with  its  folding  shutters,  and  put  in  the  first 
plate  glass  show  windows  in  town.  Down  to  this 
time  the  general  aspect  of  Main  Street  was  much  like 
that  of  the  average  village  business  street.  i\lmost 


all  tbe  store  floors  were  up  at  least  two  steps  from 
the  sidewalk,  the  windows  were  of  small  panes,  and 
the  only  two  continuous  rows  of  brick  stores  were  the 
Brewster  Block,  built  in  1830,  and  the  block  west  of 
Academy  Street  in  tbe  district  burned  in  1836.  Ex- 
cept in  these  two  blocks  most  of  tbe  stores  had  been 
originally  houses.  Thomas  L.  Davies,  one  of  the  rich- 
est men  in  town,  had  lived  on  iMain  Street  until  1853, 
when  he  sold  his  house  to  William  A.  V an  Kleeck  and 
moved  to  Mansion  Square.  The  IMain  Street  house 
retained  its  flights  of  steps  for  a long  time  after  it  was 
converted  into  a hat  store.  Most  of  the  brick  build- 


Mavi  Street  in  1S60,  tookiug  M’est  from  above  the  corner  of  Liberty  and  Garden  Streets. 
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ings  on  the  street  were  but  two  stories  and  a half  high. 
Farmers’  teams,  hitched  to  posts,  lined  the  street  dur- 
ing busy  seasons,  and  droves  of  sheep  and  cattle  going 
to  and  from  the  river  were  not  unusual. 

Besides  the  firms  already  mentioned,  other  promi- 
nent advertisers  in  i860  were  George  M.  Van  Kleeck, 
310  and  312  Main  Street,  on  the  second  floor  of  which 
the  Eagle  was  printed  until  it  was  burned  out  in  1862 ; 
George  H.  Beattys,  254  Main  Street,  Edwin  J.  Wilber, 
302  Main  Street,  dry  goods ; J.  Bowne  & Co.,  318  Main 
Street,  and  Broas  Brothers,  314  Main  Street,  carpets  ; 
Payne  & Fowler,  339  Main  Street,  and  F.  S.  Phinney, 
267  Main  Street,  drugs ; Stephen  Uhl,  279  Main 
Street,  hardware ; J.  Ransom,  330  Main  Street,  crock- 
ery and  glassware ; William  Frost  & Son,  corner  Main 
and  Garden  Streets,  Daniels,  Briggs  & DuBois,  268 
iMain  Street,  stoves  and  tinware;  Trowbridge  & Wilk- 
inson, 321  Main  Street,  “Farmers’  Store;’’  James  Col- 
lingwood.  Lower  Landing,  coal  and  lumber ; Rieden- 
ger  & Caire,  pottery;  S.  Cleveland,  255  Main  Street, 
books  and  musical  instruments ; Stephen  H.  Bogardus, 
“nearlv  opposite  the  Gregory  House,’’  harness,  sad- 
dles, etc. ; Overbaugh  & Stanton,  sporting  goods ; 
Boyd  & Wiltsie,  leather  belts,  etc. ; J.  H.  Dobbs,  mer- 
chant tailor,  and  George  T.  Brown,  clothier.  A few 
grocers,  including  John  W.  Dean  & Son  (cor.  Bridge 
Street),  John  McLean,  (next  west  of  Poughkeepsie 
Hotel),  Lemuel  J.  Hopkins  and  John  W.  Miller,  were 
advertising  occasionally.  James  Smith  & Son,  ii  and 
18  Market  Street,  announced  that  they  had  “lately 
gone  to  a great  expense  in  fitting  up  a large  Dining 
Saloon  in  their  new  building  lately  erected  for  a first 
class  confectionery.”  This  marks  the  beginning,  in  its 
present  location,  of  the  long  famous  “Smith’s  Restau- 
rant,” but  not  the:  beginning  of  the  Imsiness,  which 
was  a number  of  years  earlier. 

The  list  of  business  men  may  be  completed  by  con- 
sulting the  directory  for  1859-60,  in  which  the  leading 
advertisers  were  David  S.  Mallory,  359  Main; 
Andrus  & Dudley,  351  Main,  furniture:  R.  S.  Forster, 
215  Main,  soda  and  mineral  waters;  Palmer  & Budd, 
347  Main,  stoves : Joseph  E.  Allen,  cor.  Academy, 
stoves ; Dudley  & Thompson,  foot  of  Main  Street,  coal 
and  lumber ; Van  Kleeck  & Knickerbocker,  “next  north 
of  Dudley  & Thompson’s  lumber  yard,”  box  manu- 
facturers; S.  L.  Walker,  corner  Main  and  Garden 
Streets,  “Poughkeepsie  Gallery  of  Art,”  or  “Daguer- 
rian  Gallery J.  S.  Atkins,  329  Main,  ice  cream, 
oysters,  etc. ; William  C.  Arnold.  LTiijier  Landing,  lum- 
ber; William  B.  West,  “opposite  Gregory  House,” 
hardware:  P.  S.  Rowland,  21 1 Main,  “city  bakeiw :" 
Joseph  W.  Gerow  & Co.,  10  Garden,  George  W.  Hal- 
liwell,  290  Main,  Adam  Llenderson,  corner  of  Main  St. 


and  South  Avenue,  Lewis  C.  Llammond,  283  Main, 
and  F.  F.  Quintard,  7 Liberty,  jewelers;  Henry  A. 
Reed,  255  Main,  books  and  stationery;  Liberty  Llyde, 
295  Main,  Llelms  & Peters,  8 Garden,  Charles  Anthes, 
274  Main,  S.  B.  Reckard,  324  Main,  S.  Shultz,  290 
Main,  boots  and  shoes  Thomas  Platto,  South  Hamil- 
ton, near  Main,  blacksmith  and  dealer  in  lightning 
rods ; Adam  Robson,  204  Main,  blacksmith ; William 
H.  Barry,  cor.  Main  and  Garden,  book  bindery ; P.  A. 
Joy,  near  LI.  R.  R.  R.  depot,  stone  cutter;  William 
Shields,  381  Main,  painter;  James  Mulrein,  South 
Avenue,  plumber ; Joseph  H.  Cogswell,  236  Main, 
agent  for  Rochester  nurseries ; John  R.  Lent,  Red 
Mills,  plaster,  flour  and  feed;  Hiram  Haight,  auc- 
tioneer ; L.  M.  Arnold,  374  Main,  A.  J.  Coffin  & Co., 
Mill,  corner  Delafield,  I.  II.  Coder,  420,  422,  424 
Main,  iron  foundries ; C.  H.  & William  Sedgewick, 
157-  159  Main;  J.  & J.  Ogden,  G.  Sanford,  Red 
Mills,  machine  shops ; F.  O.  Flagler,  “Director  of 
Music  at  the  Presbyterian  Church,”  teacher  of  organ 
and  piano,  residence  40  N.  Clover ; F.  C.  An- 
drus, S.  Clover,  teacher  of  vocal  music ; Henry  C. 
Miller,  D.  Bartlett,  Solomon  V.  Frost,  insurance; 
Simpson  & Beesmer,  coal,  Southwick’s  dock ; Gregory 
Llouse,  T.  Gregory;  The  Poughkeepsie  Hotel,  John 
LI.  Rutzer;  Northern  Llotel,  Isaac  I.  Balding;  Forlius 
Llouse,  F.  P.  Taylor  ; Fowler  Llouse,  cor.  Main  and 
Washington,  George  P.  Fowler.  Among  the  dentists 
advertising  were  Charles  LI.  Roberts,  254  Main,  J.  A. 
Jillson,  328  Main,  A.  Clark,  332  Main,  “over  J.  Bart- 
lett’s bakery,”  A.  Fonda,  265  Main.  Farrington  & 
Co.,  266  Main  Street,  advertised  crockery,  etc.,  in  the 
1857  directory,  and  Carpenter  & Brother  (successors 
to  Leonard  Carpenter),  advertised  groceries  at  320 
Main  Street.  . James  Blanchard,  Lhiderwood  & Son, 
N.  LI.  Canfield,  Wright  & Irish,  R.  F.  Adriance  & Co., 
and  Thomas  Clegg  were  among  grocers  advertising- 
in  i860.  James  T.  Hill,  20  Catharine  Street,  Anna- 
bury  & Seaman,  6 Union  Street,  were  the  advertising 
liverymen. 

I).  Scott  & Co.’s  soap  and  candle  factory  was  run- 
ning in  1859  at  its  present  location,  corner  of  iMill  and 
Bayeaux  Streets,  but  the  building  had  been  used  not 
long  before  as  a public  school.  At  about  the  same 
time  the  old  factory  building  in  the  same  neighborhood 
was  used  as  a chair  factory  by  West  & Depew.  The 
Bartlett  Bakery,  which  had  been  started  as  a bakery  of 
“pilot  liread”  near  the  river  in  whaling  days,  was  at 
this  time  at  332  Main  Street,  the  bakery  in  the  rear 

1 There  are  nine  other  boot  and  slioe  dealers  named  in 
the  directory  hut  not  advertising.  They  included  W.  A. 
Candee,  258  Main ; and  there  were  also  nineteen  persons 
classed  as  "Boot  and  Shoe  Manufacturers.” 
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at  the  present  location,  but  it  was  not  exclusively  de- 
voted to  the  production  of  crackers  until  after  the 
war.  Joseph  O.  Bartlett  lived  over  the  store,  and  it 
was  there  that  his  daughter  married  Otis  Bisbee. 

Bank  presidents  and  cashiers  in  1859-60  were: 
Bank  of  Poughkeepsie,  Thomas  L.  Davies,  president, 
Reuben  North,  cashier;  Fallkill  Bank,  William  C. 
Sterling,  president,  John  F.  Hull,  cashier ; Farmers’ 
and  Manufacturers’  Bank,  William  A.  Davies,  presi- 
dent, Fred  W.  Davis,  cashier;  Merchants’  Bank, 
James  Emott,  president,  Joseph  C.  Harris,  cashier; 
Savings  Bank,  John  B.  Forbus,  president,  Josiah  I. 
Underhill,  treasurer. 

The  City  Bank  was  organized  March  3rd,  i860, 
with  John  P.  H.  Tallman,  Joseph  F.  Barnard,  Samuel 


panies  were  to  be  found  in  many  places,  but  nearly 
all  of  them  failed,  as  did  the  Poughkeepsie  Mutual, 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  collecting  assessments 
whenever  losses  were  unusually  heavy.  The  Dutch- 
ess Mutual  had  the  support  of  strong  men  and  was 
long  under  the  presidency  of  James  Emott,  the  elder, 
but  it  had  its  times  of  depression,  before  its  reorganiza- 
tion as  a stock  company,  as  told  in  the  excellent  sketch 
to  be  found  in  the  Appendix.  Its  present  building 
was  purchased  in  1855,  and  has  recently  been  much 
enlarged  by  an  addition  in  the  rear. 

Among  persons  of  wealth  and  prominence  who 
came  to  Poughkeepsie  during  this  period,  because  of 
its  attractions  as  a place  of  residence,  were  Henry  L. 
Young,  John  de  Peyster  Douw  and  Robert  Sanford. 


Dutchess  IMidual  Insurance  Company. 

Matthews,  Geoi'ge  Lamoree,  Christopher  Hughes, 

Milton  Ham,  Moses  G.  Sands,  Nicholas  Strippel,  Wil- 
liam R.  Schell,  Ambrose  Mygatt,  Wilson  B.  Sheldon, 

David  D.  Vincent,  Benjamin  Hopkins,  John  Brill, 

Benjamin  Halstead,  William  Doughty  and  G.  A.  Van 
Valkenburgh  as  the  first  directors.  Joseph  F.  Bar- 
nard was  the  first  president  and  John  T.  Banker  the 
first  cashier.  (Further  particulars  about  both  this 
bank  and  the  Poughkeepsie  Bank  are  to  lie  found  in 
the  sketch  of  The  Poughkeepsie  Trust  Company,  in 
the  Appendix). 

There  were  two  insurance  companies  at  this  time 
in  Poughkeepsie,  the  Old  Dutchess  Mutual,  the  organ- 
ization of  which  was  noted  on  page  115,  and  The 
Poughkeepsie  Mutual.  The  office  of  the  latter  was 
at  No.  9 Garden  Street,  in  charge  of  S.  B.  Dutton, 
secretary.  At  that  time  mutual  fire  insurance  com- 


Mr.  Young’s  purchase  of  the  Van  Wagenen  place  on 
South  Hamilton  Street  has  already  been  mentioned. 
Mr.  Douw^  was  of  a distinguished  Albany  family,  sev- 
eral of  his  ancestors  having  been  mayors  of  that  city. 
He  came  to  Poughkeepsie  in  1854  and  rented  from 
George  B.  Lent  the  property  now  owned  by  Robert 
Sanford,  who  purchased  it  a few  years  later,  soon  after 
Col.  Douw  moved  to  North  Avenue.  Mr.  Sanford 
was  a son  of  Hon.  Nathan  Sanford,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  men  in  the  State,  and  the  successor  of 
James  Kent  as  Chancellor. 

Schools — The  Law  School  and  Eastman  College. 

The  removal  of  the  State  and  National  Law  School 
to  Poughkeepsie  in  December,  1852.  has  already  been 
briefly  mentioned.  John  W.  Fowler,  the  president  of 

I See  Appendix  for  biographical  sketch. 


ROBERT  vSANFORD. 

(Atv  Appendix  for  biographical  sketch. ) 
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the  institution,  had  been  the  first  lecturer  in  the  Ly- 
ceum course  in  1852-1853,  and  spoke  for  two  hours, 
“but  who  on  Friday  evening  noted  time,’’  saj's  the 
Press  report  of  the  lecture,  “The  man  revels  in  the 
richness  of  fanc}'.  There  is  no  effort,  the  thoughts 
flow  upon  him  eager  for  the  drapery  of  his  eloquence.” 
Those  were  the  days  of  oratory  and  "fine  writing,”  and 
though  Mr.  Fowler  was  undoubtedly  a man  of  much 
ability,  some  of  the  people  who  remember  him  de- 
scribe him  as  a very  pompous  personage,  who  wore  a 
much-padded  coat. 

In  his  circular  letter  announcing  the  removal  of 
the  school  to  Poughkeepsie,  Mr.  Fowler  says  that  the 
people  had  promised  to  raise  funds  to  place  the  insti- 
tution on  a “high  and  permanent  basis,"  and  to  in- 
crease the  library,  “with  the  privilege  of  constant  ac- 
cess by  the  students  to  a choice  miscellaneous  list  of 
4,000  volumes,  in  the  same  building  where  the  school 
will  be  conducted.”  He  adds  “The  village  to  which 
we  have  removed  is  much  larger  and  more  pleasant 
than  Ballston,  containing  six  or  eight  flourishing  Liter- 
ary Institutions,  of  which  four  are  Female  Semin- 
aries.” There  was  indeed  an  attraction  worth  men- 
tioning. 

In  reference  to  these  six  or  eight  Literary  Institu- 
tions I find  the  following  schools  advertised  in  Under- 
hill’s directory  for  1856-7  : The  Dutchess  County  Acad- 
emy, William  McGeorge,  principal ; The  Poughkeepsie 
Female  Collegiate  Institute,  corner  of  Mill  and  Cath- 
erine Streets,  C.  FI.  P.  McLellan,  principal ; Cottage 
Hill  Seminary  for  Young  Ladies,  Prof.  M.  P.  Jewett, 

A.  M.,  principal ; Bisbee's  High  School  for  boys,  cor- 
ner of  IMill  and  Hamilton  Streets ; ^Mansion  Square  Fe- 
male Institute,  corner  of  IMansion  and  Catherine 
Streets  “adjoining  ‘Primrose  Green'  or  ‘Brookside,’  ” 
Mrs.  H.  W.  Bliven,  principal.  The  same  schools  ap- 
pear in  the  directory  for  i860,  with  the  exception  of 
Bisbee’s.  The  Female  Collegiate  Institute  had  in  the 
meantime  doubled  the  size  of  its  building.  Otis  Bis- 
bee  had  come  to  Poughkeepsie  several  years  before  to 
teach  for  Charles  Bartlett,  on  College  Hill,  and  had 
also  taught  for  Eliphaz  Fav  before  starting  a school 
of  his  own.  In  1857,  when  IMr.  Bartlett  died,  ]\Ir.  Bis- 
bee  sold  his  school  on  Hamilton  Street  to  George  W. 
IMcLellan,  and  went  into  partnership  with  Charles 

B.  Warring  to  conduct  the  College  Hill  school.  IMr. 
IMcLellan  soon  afterwards  gave  up  the  school  started 
by  Mr.  Bisbee,  and  became  the  first  principal  of  the 
“Free  xLcademy,”  or  High  School,  opened  about  1859 
in  the  old  Church  Street  School  building.  G.  M. 
Wilber  was  at  this  time  principal  of  the  grammar 
school  on  IMill  Street,  with  Hannah  Camach  as  first 
assistant. 


David  E.  Bartlett  was  conducting  a school  for 
deaf  mutes,  in  1859-60,  at  what  is  now  the  Bech 
place,  north  of  Poughkeepsie,  the  present  house  in- 
cluding part  of  the  former  school  building.  “The 
school,”  sa}"s  the  advertisement,  “consists  of  two  depart- 
ments ; one  for  deaf  mute  children,  the  other  hearing 
and  speaking  children — particularly  brothers  and  sis- 
ters of  the  little  deaf  mutes  whose  parents  wish  them 
associated  in  education.”  There  was  hardly  demand 
enough  for  such  a school  to  make  it  a permanent 
success. 

The  Poughkeepsie  Female  Academy  was  not  ad- 
vertising at  this  time.  Jacob  C.  Tooker  died  in  1856 
and  the  school  was  conducted  by  his  widow  until  1859, 
when  it  came  into  the  control  of  Rev.  D.  G.  Wright, 


for  a long  time  one  of  the  notable  school  proprietors 
and  teachers  of  the  city. 

The  L aw  School  expanded  greatly  during  the  years 
before  the  war,  and  many  of  its  students  were  from  the 
South.  Among  its  distinguished  graduates  was  L.  B. 
McEnery,  one  of  the  present  L'nited  States  Senators 
from  Louisiana.  Other  prominent  graduates  were 
.Hon.  B.  F.  Hanchette,  of  Wisconsin,  Judge  George 
\'an  Hoesen,  of  New  York,  Col.  Clark  E.  Carr,  of 
Illinois,  Hon.  B.  Platt  Carpenter,  Hon.  Edward  Els- 
worth,  Hon.  Alark  D.  Wilber  and  Robert  Sanford,  of 
Poughkeepsie.  Judge  Conkling,  of  Utica,  father  of 
Roscoe  Conkling.  and  Judge  Henry  Booth,  of  Chi- 
cago, were  among  the  professors  of  Common  Law 
and  Practice,  and  Matthew  Hale  was  one  of  the  pro- 
fessors of  Pleadings,  Evidence  and  Code  Practice. 

Wdien  Abraham  Tomlinson  decamped  with  most  of 
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the  collection  of  curios  and  documents  that  had  con- 
stituted “The  Poughkeepsie  Museum,’’  the  Law  School 
added  his  rooms  in  the  Library  Pmilding  to  those  al- 
ready occupied.  I have  seen  no  record  to  show  just 
when  Tomlinson  left.  He  was  still  here  in  1855  when 
he  published  “The  Military  Journal  of  Two  Private 
Soldiers — 1758-1775,”  with  a partial  catalogue  of  ar- 
ticles and  manuscripts  in  the  museum.  Apparently 
the  first  magic  lantern  shows  in  Poughkeepsie  were 
given  by  him  about  1852.  Llis  institution  was  con- 
sidered of  so  much  educational  value  that  the  board 
of  supervisors  was  once  urged  to  make  an  appropria- 
tion to  enable  him  to  preserve  “the  relics  of  the  county, 
about  many  of  which  cluster  so  many  historical  asso- 
ciations.” He  did  “preserve”  some  of  these  relics, 
taking  them  all  away  with  him,  even  the  documents 
and  articles  loaned  to  him. 

When  the  beginning  of  the  war  crippled  the  State 
and  National  Law  School  a still  more  important  edu- 
cational institution  was  already  started  in  the  same 
building.  Plarvey  G.  Eastman,  born  at  Marshall, 
Oneida  County,  in  1832,  had  been  a teacher  in  a 
commercial  school  conducted  by  his  uncle  at  Roches- 
ter, and  the  jn'oprietor  of  schools  founded  by  himself 
in  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  before  the 
reputation  of  Poughkeepsie  as  an  educational  centre 
induced  him  to  try  his  fortune  hei'e.  His  advertising 
elsewhere  had  been  so  extensive,  before  he  had  ar- 
rived here,  that  Postmaster  George  P.  Pelton  was  in 
much  wonderment  at  the  great  pile  of  letters  that  had 
accumulated  for  a man  totally  unknown.  In  October, 
1859,  Mr.  Eastman  inserted  the  following  advertise- 
ment, four  inches  single  column,  in  the  Poughkeepsie 
papers : 

NOTICE  TO 


Parents  and  Guardians 

Circulars  of  the  Commercial  College  which  will  open  in 
the  Library  Building  in  this  city,  on  Wednesday,  Nov. 
and.  can  be  had  at  the  Bookstores,  News  Rooms  and  this 
office.  This  College  has  been  established  at  Oswego.  N.  Y. 
and  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  for  eight  years,  and  we  ask  the  atten- 
tion of  citizens  to  the  report  of  prominent  men,  Lecturers 
and  patrons  given  in  the  Circular. 

It  will  be  open  for  both  Ladies  and  Gentdbmen.  es- 
tablished as  a permanent  School  of  instruction  in  the  prac- 
tical and  useful  arts  of  life. 

A new  system  of  Instruction  will  be  introduced  into 
the  Bookkeeping  and  Penmanship  department,  combining 

Theory  aod  Practice. 

MR  EASTMAN  wall  give  his  undivided  attention  to 
this  College,  and  his  published  Works  on  Bookkeeping, 
Success  in  Business.  Money  and  Lite,  &c.,  may  be  had  at 
the  College  Office  in  the  Library  Building,  after  Nov.  2nd. 

Young  men  from  abroad  will  address,  for  Pamphlets 
and  Circulars 

H.  G.  EASTMAN, 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Mr.  Eastman’s  enterprise  started  on  a very  small 
scale  in  a room  which  he  had  rented  for  75  cents  a 
week.  Andrew  Houston,  of  Bellevale,  Orange 
County,  was  the  first  student,  and  in  November,  1890, 
he  visited  the  college  and  told  the  students  his  experi- 
ence.^ When  he  first  came  here  with  his  father  in  the 
fall  of  1859,  enquired  for  Eastman  College,  no  one 
had  heard  of  such  an  institution,  but  by  good  fortune 
they  happened  to  meet  Mr.  Eastman  at  the  Poughkeep- 
sie Hotel,  where  they  had  gone  for  dinner.  Houston 
describes  the  room  in  which  the  “College”  began  as 
“in  what  was  then  the  Library  Building  on  A'assar 
Street.  This  room  was  approached  through  a long, 
dark  alley,  running  between  the  Library  Building  and 
the  Jewish  Synagogue.”  His  memory  is  certainly  at 
fault  here,  for  there  was  no  “Library  Building”  on 
Vassar  Street,  nor  was  there  any  “long,  dark  alley” 
between  the  Jewish  Synagogue  and  the  next  building. 
For  three  days  Houston  worked  alone  with  Mr.  East- 
man as  the  sole  instructor,  “then  Prof.  George  Fred 
Davis  came  in  with  another  student  by  the  name 
of  George  L.  Root,  of  Oneida  County  * * * and 

in  about  a month  the  college  numbered  some  twenty 
students.” 

Mr.  Eastman  was  a man  of  great  ability  and  en- 
ergy, full  of  enthusiasm  for  whatever  he  under- 
took, an  enthusiasm  that  was  contagious.  He  was  a 
verv  clever  and  liberal  advertiser,  and  in  his  scheme 
of  teaching  by  actual  business  operations,  using  notes, 
bills  and  a fractional  currency  of  some  real  value,  he 
had  an  idea  worth  developing — it  was  the  beginning 
of  the  educational  idea  we  have  recently  been  hearing 
much  of  under  the  title,  “Learning  by  doing.”  One 
of  his  chief  advertising  plans  from  the  start  was  to 
bring  to  the  college  men  of  the  highest  reputation 
as  lecturers,  and  in  fact  he  had  been  virtually  com- 
pelled to  leave  St.  Louis  because  his  lecture  course 
there  included  several  anti-slavery  agitators,  such  as 
Joshua  R.  Giddings,  Gerritt  Smith,  Charles  Sumner 
and  Elihu  Burritt.  In  the  spring  of  i860  he  left  his 
small  rooms  in  the  Library  Building  and  opened  the 
school  in  the  old  Congregational  Church,  corner  of 
Mill  and  Vassar  Streets. 

Founding  op  Vassar  Coluege. 

In  previous  chapters  something  has  been  shown  of 
the  rise  of  Matthew  Vassar  to  the  possession  of  a 
fortune.  He  was  one  of  the  few  men,  actively  inter- 
ested in  the  enterprises  before  1837,  who  was  not 
ruined  by  the  panic.  In  fact  he  was  in  a position  to 
purchase  at  his  own  figures  what  others  were  com- 

iThe  Eastman  Journal,  December,  1890. 
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pelled  to  part  with,  and  a considerable  part  of  his 
fortune  was  made  by  taking  advantage  of  such  op- 
portunities. Though  a hard-headed,  shrewd  bargainer 
he  was  more  than  a mere  money  maker,  and  from 
the  beginning  of  his  prosperity  became  a liberal  con- 
tributor to  the  Baptist  Church  and  various  local  char- 
itable enterprises.  Having  no  children  he  began  at  a 
comparatively  early  age  to  consider  plans  for  leaving 
most  of  his  fortune  to  found  some  institution.  In 
April,  1845,  leaving  his  business  to  the  management 
of  his  nephews,  Matthew  Vassar,  Jr.,  and  John  Guy 
\'"assar,  he  sailed  for  England  in  the  packet  ship  North- 
umberland and  remained  abroad  nearly  three  years, 
with  Cyrus  Swan  as  guide  and  travelling  companion.^ 
Mr.  Tossing  relates  that  among  the  sights  visited  in 
London  was  a great  hospital  erected  by  Thomas  Guy, 
a distant  relative  of  the  Vassars,  and  from  this  Mr. 
\'assar  formed  the  idea  of  building  a similar  hospital 
in  Poughkeepsie.  The  changing  of  this  idea  in  favor 
of  an  institution  for  the  education  of  women  has  been 
credited  partly  to  Miss  Lydia  Booth,  his  step-niece, 
who,  as  has  been  stated,  was  long  a successful  teacher 
and  school  proprietor  in  Poughkeepsie,  and  partly 
to  Milo  P.  Jewett.  Mr.  Vassar  owned  “Cottage 
Hill,”  in  Garden  Street,  while  Miss  Booth’s  school  was 
there,  and  sold  it  in  1855  1°  Jewett.  The  Vassar 
College  germ  may  have  been  planted  and  nourished  by 
these  two,  but  Mr.  Vassar  certainly  furnished  a con- 
genial medium  for  its  growth.  He  was  considerably 
interested  in  educational  matters  long  before  Dr.  Jew- 
ett came  to  Poughkeepsie,  as  the  following  letter  to 
i\Ir.  Howland  R.  Sherman,  of  Poughkeepsie,  Alember 
of  Assembly  in  1851,  shows; 

Poughkeepsie,  March  loth,  1851. 
Howland  R.  Sherman,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir: 

I understand  a bill  has  been  unanimously  reported 
in  your  house  (Assembly)  by  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation to  appropriate  $50,000  to  the  University  of 
Rochester,  and  as  I am  one  of  its  earliest  friends,  and 
intend,  at  some  future  day,  to  extend  my  subscription 
I avail  myself  of  the  present  opportunity  to  say  that  in 
my  humble  opinion  the  Rochester  University  as  a 
matter  of  simple  justice  to  Western  New  York,  is  en- 
titled to  receive  of  the  State  appropriations  for  col- 
leges her  share  of  the  public  funds.  You  may  not  be 
aware,  perhaps,  that  in  no  instance  in  educational  en- 
terprises of  our  State  have  any  schemes  been  more 
liberally  and  promptly  responded  to  by  private  con- 
tributions of  the  citizens  than  this  institution,  and  if 
I mistake  not  the  subscriptions  amount  already  to  some 
$150,000 — to  accomplish  their  whole  plan  will  require 
about  $75,000  more,  and  it  would  be  a serious  loss 

i‘‘Vassar  College  and  Its  Founder"  contains  a detailed 
account  of  the  trip. 
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to  the  entire  State  should  it  now  fail  for  the  want 
of  a timely  and  generous  support  of  the  present  Leg- 
islature. Will  you  and  our  friends,  Messrs.  Teller 
and  Robinson,  examine  into  the  merits  and  claims  of 
the  institution  and  give  it  such  support  as  it  is  justly 
entitled  to  as  a great  public  measure. 

With  my  best  regards  to  you  and  each  of  our  re- 
spected representatives,  I subscril)e  myself.  Your 
Obedient  Servant, 

M.  VASSAR. 

Howland  R.  Sherman,  ) 

Wm.  B.  Teller,  > 

Ch.  Robinson,  ) Albany. 

Doubtless  Dr.  Jewett  was  instrumental  in  fostering 
the  idea  of  a real  college  for  women,  “an  institution 
that  should  be  to  their  sex  what  Yale  and  Harvard 
are  to  our  own.”  Several  “Ladies’  Collegiate  Insti- 
tutes” had  already  been  founded  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  and  Mr.  Vassar  soon  perceived  that  the 
time  was  ripe  for  something  better.  He  sought  the 
advice  of  some  of  the  leading  educators  of  the  coun- 
try, and  Thomas  A.  Tefft,  an  eminent  school  architect, 
was  asked  to  prepare  plans  for  buildings  to  accommo- 
date four  hundred  pupils.  This  appears  to  have  been 
in  1856,  according  to  Mr.  Lossing.  but  it  was  not 
until  the  spring  of  i860  that  (Mr.  Vassar  finally  deter- 
mined to  proceed  with  the  work.  Dr.  Jewett  sold  the 
Cottage  Hill  property  at  the  close  of  the  summer  term, 
that  he  might  give  his  whole  time  to  the  plans  for  the 
proposed  college.  A charter  was  drawn  up  by  Cyrus 
Swan,  and  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  January  i8th, 
1861,  beginning  as  follows: 

Section  I.  Matthew  Abassar,  Ira  Harris,  AAhlliam 
Kelly,  James  Harper,  Alartin  B.  Anderson,  John 
Thompson,  Edward  Lathrop,  Charles  W.  Swift,  L.  L. 
Alagoon,  S.  M.  Buckingham,  Milo  P.  Jewett,  Nathan 
Bishop,  Alatthew  AYssar,  Jr.,  Benson  J.  Lossing,  E. 
G.  Robinson,  Samuel  L.  B.  Morse,  S.  S.  Constant, 
John  Guy  AUssar,  William  Hague,  Rufus  Babcock, 
Cornelius  DuBois,  John  H.  Raymond,  Morgan  L. 
Smith,  Cyrus  Swan,  George  AY.  Sterling,  George  T. 
Pierce,  Smith  Sheldon,  Joseph  C.  Doughty,  and  A.  L. 
Allen,  are  hereby  constituted  a body  corporate,  by  the 
name  of  “AYssar  Lemale  College,”  to  be  located  in 
Dutchess  County,  near  the  city  of  Poughkeepsie.  By 
that  name  the  said  corporation  shall  have  perpetual 
Succession,  with  power  to  fill  vacancies,  etc. 

The  college  charter,  we  are  told,  attracted  the 
greatest  attention,  and  the  legislative  reporters  of  the 
principal  daily  newspapers  “sent  abroad  from  the  Capi- 
tol the  most  glowing  details  of  the  novel  and  magnifi- 
cent enterprise.”  John  H.  Ketcham  was  our  represen- 
tative in  the  Senate,  and  John  B.  Dutcher  and  Samuel  J. 
Larnum  were  the  Dutchess  County  Members  of  As- 
sembly. The  bill  went  through  both  houses  in  ad- 
vance of  others  and  was  “the  first  or  second  bill  of  that 
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session  that  received  the  signature  of  the  Governor, 
Edwin  D.  Morgan.” 

Of  the  twenty-eight  persons  chosen  by  Mr.  Vassar 
as  the  first  trustees,  Mr.  Lossing  says,  “One-half  of 
them  were  his  fellow-townsmen ; and  it  so  happened 
that  a majority  of  them  were  Baptists,  some  of  whom 
were  leading  clergymen  and  public  educators  of  that 
denomination.  This  was  an  accidental  result  of  his 
choice,  occurring  because  Mr.  Vassar’s  principal  as- 
sociates among  men  of  learning  were  of  that  branch 
of  the  Christian  Church.”  The  board  of  trustees  was 
organized  Fel:)ruary  26th,  1861,  at  a meeting  held  at 
the  Gregory  House,  with  Hon.  William  Kelly,  of 
Rhinebeck,  who  had  been  Democratic  candidate  for 
Governor  against  Edwin  D.  Morgan,  chairman.  Mr. 
\"assar  formalh"  turned  over  to  the  trustees  a box  con- 
taining $400,000  in  securities,  including  a deed  for 
two  hundred  acres  of  land  as  a site  for  the  college, 
and  made  a memorable  statement  of  his  plans,  in  which 
he  used  the  words  which  TIon.  George  William  Curtis 
said  at  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary,  “might  well  be 
carved  in  gold  over  the  entrance  to  Vassar  College.” 

“It  occurred  to  me  that  woman,  having  received 
from  her  Creator  the  same  intellectual  constitution  as 
man,  has  the  same  right  as  man  to  intellectual  culture 
and  development.” 

The  funds  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  Matthew 
Vassar  Jr.,  who  was  elected  treasurer,  and  Milo  P. 
Jewett  was  chosen  the  first  president.  Newspaper  ac- 
counts show  that  the  plans  were  pretty  thoroughly 
matured,  not  only  for  the  buildings,  but  also  for  the 
equipment.  Plans  for  the  main  building,  drawn  by 
James  Renwick,  Jr.,’  architect  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitute, Washington,  were  before  the  trustees  at  their 
organization  and  were  accepted.  An  executive  commit- 
tee, Charles  W.  Swift,  Matthew  Vassar,  Cornelius 
Du  Hois,  Matthew  Wssar,  Jr.,  and  Cyrus  Swan,  was 
appointed,  and  also  committees  on  “faculty  and  stud- 
ies,” “library,”  “cabinet  and  apparatus,”  "art  gallery,” 
etc.  Contracts  were  soon  entered  into  with  Mr.  Ren- 
wick and  with  William  Harloe,  of  Poughkee])sie,  for 
the  erection  of  the  buildings.  The  site  had  been  se- 
lected, Mr.  Tossing  tells  us,  after  due  consideration 
of  the  advantages  of  a location  on  the  banks  of  the 
river.  The  level  section  of  the  college  grounds,  ad- 
joining the  highway  (Raymond  Avenue),  was  once 
the  Dutchess  County  Race  Course. 

(Mr.  Wssar  formally  “broke  ground”  June  4th, 
1861,  and  the  spade  full  of  earth  he  lifted  is  preserved 
in  the  college  museum.  This  was  just  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  civil  war,  Avhich  caused  a great  deprecia- 

iMr.  Tefft,  the  first  architect  selected,  had  died  in  Europe. 


tion  in  the  value  of  the  securities  of  the  college  and 
also  caused  a great  rise  in  the  price  of  building  ma- 
terials and  labor,  but  at  the  close  of  the  war  the  se- 
curities had  risen  again  and  the  endowment  fund  was 
intact.  Mr.  Harloe,  the  contractor,  however,  was  not 
so  fortunate,  and  though  the  contract  was  finally  taken 
ofif  his  hands  without  enforcement  of  penalty,  he  claim- 
ed to  have  lost  $30,000.  The  main  building  was  fin- 
ished at  the  close  of  the  war,  but  had  been  long  in 
construction  because  of  the  extraordinary  precautions 
to  ensure  a substantial  structure  as  nearly  fire-proof  as 
the  architects  of  the  day  could  make  it.  Brick  parti- 
tions were  carried  to  the  roof  and  it  was  required  that 
the  walls  should  stand  a certain  length  of  time  to  set- 
tle. The  observatory  was  finished  at  about  the  same 
time  as  the  main  building,  and  the  riding  school  or 
gymnasium  (now  the  museum)  a few  months  later. 

Sports — Bass  Batt,  Io;  Yachting. 

It  has  been  stated  that  a part  of  the  Vassar  College 
grounds  were  once  the  Dutchess  County  Race  Course. 
The  track  had  been  in  that  locality  since  1798’  at 
least,  but  there  is  said  to  have  been  an  older  race 
course  on  Main  Street.  In  the  days  of  running  races, 
before  trotting  came  into  vogue,  there  was  probably 
more  interest  in  horses  among  Poughkeepsians  than 
there  is  now,  though  I think  the  town  was  never  as 
thoroughly  devoted  to  this  form  of  sport  as  some  other 
places.  There  were  some  famous  races,  however,  on 
the  old  track. 

Poughkeepsie  has  been  chiefly  noted,  in  the  sport- 
ing line,  as  a centre  of  rowing  and  ice  yachting.  The 
ice  yacht,  in  fact,  first  came  into  existence  here  as  a 
racing  craft,  and  was  made  known  to  the  world 
through  the  reports  of  the  early  races  of  the  Pough- 
keepsie Ice  Yacht  Club.  Zadock  Southwick  is  said 
to  have  built  the  first  ice  boat  not  long  after  he  came 
here  (1807),  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  sport 
was  of  much  consequence  until  just  before  the  war. 
The  first  boats  were  set  upon  skates  for  runners  and 
were  small,  clumsy  affairs,  the  principal  frame  work 
being  a triangle  of  13  foot  joists  with  a centre  timber 
into  which  the  mast  was  stepped.  The  Vassar  Brew- 
ery office  was  the  club  house  where  all  the  river 
sportsmen  gathered  to  discuss  matters  and  partake  of 
Mr.  Booth’s  specially  brewed  ale.  About  1858  the 
possibilities  of  the  development  of  the  skate-boats  was 
under  consideration  among  the  brewery  coterie,  and 
experiments  of  various  kinds  were  tried  with  steel 
runners,  heavy  and  light  centre  timbers  and  various 
cuts  of  sails,  George  Polk  and  Jacob  Buckhout  were 

iSee  1798  map,  frontispiece. 
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among  the  men  who  worked  out  the  plans,  and  the  lat- 
ter became  the  creator  of  the  modern  ice  yacht.  The 
Poughkeepsie  Ice  Yacht  Club  was  organized  in  i86i, 
the  charter  members  being  Oliver  H.  Booth,  Aaron 
Innis,  John  A.  Roosevelt,  Theodore  ,V.  Johnston,  Theo- 
dore Van  Kleeck,  William  C.  x^rnold,  Hudson  Tay- 
lor, II.  G.  Eastman,  J.  E.  Bnckhont,  Walter  Van 
Kleeck,  Plenry  S.  Frost,  John  R.  Stnyvesant.  This 
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ai.)].)arently  was  the  first  formal  organization  of  the 
sport,  and  it  wa.s  only  after  this  organization  that  items 
appear  in  the  newspa])crs  about  ice  yachts,  except  verv 
rarely. 

Ice  yachting  in  the  early  days  was  not  particular! v 
exjjensive,  but  as  the  rivalry  createil  by  the  races 
stimulated  improvements,  the  expenses  naturally  in- 
creased. The  sport  has  been  at  its  best  on  an  average 
only  two  or  three  weeks  each  winter,  but  Poughkeep- 
sie is  a better  location  for  it  than  many  places 
further  north  because  winter  rains  and  thaws  can  gen- 
erally be  depended  upon  to  remove  snow  from  the 
river.  Down  to  a recent  period  all  local  races  were 
held  in  front  of  the  city,  but  with  the  advent  of  a more 
powerful  ferry,  keeping  an  open  track,  the  headquar- 
ters were  transferred  first  to  John  A.  Roosevelt’s, 
about  three  miles  north,  and  then  to  Hyde  Park.  The 
leading  rivals  in  the  period  of  the  Poughkeepsie  Club’s 


supremacy  were  John  A.  Roosevelt  and  Aaron  Innis, 
whose  “Icicle”  and  “Haze,”  as  remodelled  after  the 
“Robert  Scott”  about  1884,  have  not  been  very  greatly 
improved  upon. 

IMost  of  the  same  men  who  formed  the  first  ice- 
yacht  club  were  interested  in  rowing,  which  had  been 
a popular  means  of  recreation  at  Poughkeepsie  for 
many  years.  Before  1837  there  was  a local  four- 
oared  crew  known  as  the  Washingtons,  who  entered 
races  with  Newburgh  and  other  river  towns,  and  at- 
tracted considerable  newspaper  notice.  Large  crowds 
attended  these  races,  which  seem  to  have  been  of  a 
semi-professional  nature.  There  were  a good  many 
amateur  scrub  races,  purely  for  fun,  during  the  period 
just  before  and  just  after  the  war. 

Interest  in  rowing  was  greatly  stimulated  in  i860 
by  a two-days  regatta  held  at  Poughkeepsie,  Sept.  5th 
and  6th.  Arrangements  for  this  event  were  started 
at  a public  meeting  held  at  the  City  Hall  August  4th, 
at  which  Samuel  J.  Farnum  presided.  The  following 
ward  committees  were  appointed  to  solicit  funds : 
First  Ward — Nelson  J.  Pardee,  S.  J.  Farnum;  Second 
Ward— James  T.  Hill,  C.  C.  Hoff;  Third  Ward— Wil- 
liam A.  Fanning,  John  R.  Cooper;  Fourth  Ward — 
Henry  W.  Shaw  ( Josh  Billings),  Edward  Post.  There 
were  all  sorts  of  events  at  the  regatta,  single  and 
double  scull  races,  fours  and  sixes.  The  course  was 
five  miles,  two  and  a half  miles  up  the  river  from  Kaal 
Rock  and  return.  “Josh”  Ward  was  one  of  the  lead- 
ing oarsmen  and  the  favorite  in  single  sculls,  but  was 
badly  beaten.  The  great  race  of  the  first  day  was 
the  six-oared,  in  which  Newburgh  was  entered  against 
Poughkeepsie,  and  was  beaten,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  Josh  Ward  rowed  with  Newburgh.  The  victor- 
ious Poughkeepsie  crew  was : William  Stevens,  John 
Best,  Ezekiel  Beneway,  Homer  Wooden,  Daniel  LeRoy 
and  Madison  Eagan.  The  time  was  32  140.  The  four- 
oared  race,  the  second  day,  again  occasioned  great  ex- 
citement. Three  crews  were  entered,  representing 
Poughkee].)sie,  Newburgh  and  Brooklyn.  The  Pough- 
keepsie crew,  which  won  in  32:10,  was  Homer  Wooden, 
William  Stevens,  Ezekiel  Beneway  and  John  Best,  and 
the  Newburgh  crew,  Dennis  Leary,  John  Biglin, 
James  Biglin  and  Bernard  Biglin,  called  the  Bigl  m 
crew.  Thousands  of  people  came  to  Poughkeepsie 
to  see  this  regatta,  and  the  Eagle  said  of  it:  “One  day 

with  its  excitements  would  do  very  well,  but  two  days 
for  a quiet  town  like  Poughkeepsie  was  rather  too 
much.” 

The  Poughkeepsie  crews  had  been  organized  chiefly 
from  among  men  employed  in  the  cooperages  and  were 
backed  heavily  by  local  sportsmen.  George  Polk  made 
for  them  the  first  spoon  oars  used  at  this  place.  The 
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four-oared  crew  at  a later  period  rowed  in  a boat 
called  “The  Stranger,”  and  came  to  be  known  as 
“The  Stranger  Crew.”  The  excitement  of  the  i860 
regatta,  with  its  crowd  of  professional  gamblers  and 
toughs,  was  small  indeed  compared  with  that  which  at- 
tended the  final  race  of  “The  Strangers,”  July  i8th, 
1865,  with  the  Biglins,  who  then  represented  New 
York.  The  Poughkeepsie  crew  was  the  same  as  that 
at  the  i860  regatta,  except  that  William  Burger  had 
taken  the  place  of  John  Best.  The  course  was  the 
same,  two  and  one-half  miles  and  return,  and  the 
race  was  for  a purse  of  $6,000  and  the  championship 
of  America.  According  to  newspaper  accounts,  this 
memorable  event  brought  ten  thousand  people  to 
Poughkeepsie,  and  as  much  as  $100,000  was  wagered 
on  the  result. 

The  New  York  men  led  at  the  start,  but  on  the 
home  stretch  the  Poughkeepsie  crew  gained  and  at- 
tempted to  pass  them.  Excitement  ran  high,  and  the 
Biglins  steered  their  boat  so  as  to  head  off  the  Stran- 
ger and  so  finished  first.  The  Poughkeepsie  crew  and 
all  who  had  money  wagered  upon  its  success  claimed  a 
foul,  and  the  decision  rested  upon  the  referee,  Charles 
Gausman,  who  with  the  judges,  were  driven  at  once 
to  the  Poughkeepsie  Hotel  and  attempted  to  get  into 
a room  by  themselves.  The  late  Isaac  H.  Wood,  last 
proprietor  of  the  Exchange  House,  was  one  of  the 
judges. 

“As  they  entered  the  room  crowds  of  thugs  and 
roughs  pressed  in  after  them,  and  they  also  crawled 
into  the  room  through  the  windows.  The  apartment 
was  packed  to  suffocation  with  as  murderous  a set  of 
villains  as  the  eye  ever  gazed  upon,  who  at  once  be- 
gan to  intimidate  the  referee,  and  pistols,  knives  and 
clubs  were  drawn.  Joe  Coburn,  who  was  then  a fa- 
mous prize  fighter,  had  bet  heavily  on  the  Poughkeep- 
sie crew  and  shaking  his  ponderous  fist  at  the  referee 
and  crowd  yelled,  T want  a fair  thing!  You  can’t 
murder  us  here  ! It  is  a fair  foul  and  I can  lick  any 
of  you  single  handed!’  There  were  cries  of  ‘Shoot 
him !’  ‘Give  up  the  money !’  and  even  ‘Eire  the  Hotel !’ 
Gausman  at  length  decided  that  the  New  Yorkers  had 
won  in '37  minutes  20  seconds,  and  barely  escaped  with 
his  life,  an  experience  shared  by  some  of  the  stake 
holders.  For  two  days  and  nights  the  city  was  filled 
with  desiderate  thieves  and  pickpockets,  and  the  night 
before  the  race  Thomas  L.  Davies’  residence  was 
robbed  of  $5,000  worth  of  jewelry.”^ 

The  day  after  the  race  Stevens  of  the  Poughkeepsie 
crew,  while  in  a down-town  saloon,,  knocked  down  and 
killed  a man  named  Thomas  DeMott,  who  had  ac- 
cused him  of  selling  the  race. 

The  history  of  this  event  illustrates  well  the  rough- 
ness of  the  times.  On  every  such  occasion,  and  even  at 
lEagle,  April  29;  1886. 


many  elections,  the  crowd  owned  the  town,  and 
drunkenness  and  street  fights  were  more  than  common. 
The  city  police  did  not  attain  an  efficiency  sufficient  to 
stop  street  fights  until  well  into  the  ’70s. 

Base  ball  as  an  organized  sport  began  in  Pough- 
keepsie in  1859,  when  Joseph  H.  Cogswell  came  here 
as  an  agent  of  the  Rochester  nurseries.  He  had  been 
a member  of  the  “Flour  City  Ball  Club,”  and  pro- 
ceeded to  form  a similar  club  here.  The  Poughkeep- 
sie Base  Ball  Club,  in  strong  contrast  with  the  pres- 
ent clubs,  appears  to  have  been  strictly  an  amateur  or- 
ganization, perhaps  the  first  amateur  athletic  club  in 
the  cit}9  and  comparable  with  the  golf  and  tennis  clubs 
of  to-da)^  The  members  played  ball  for  fun  and  ex- 
ercise, paid  initiation  fees  and  dues  as  at  other  clubs, 
and  the  rules  provided  for  the  choosing  of  sides  as 
nearly  equal  as  possible  when  enough  members  came 
upon  the  field  for  a game.  A “first  nine”  was  made 
up  of  the  best  players  and  occasionally  met  outside 
teams  in  match  games.  The  first  of  these  “first  nines” 
was  as  follows : A.  F.  Lindley,  p.,  Edwin  Marshall, 

c.,  J.  PI.  Cogswell,  1st  b.,  John  Trowbridge,  2nd  b., 
Aaron  Innis,  3rd  b.,  Edward  Vincent,  s.  s.,  G.  P. 
Lansing,  1.  f.,  N.  O.  Chichester,  c.  f.,  S.  H.  Conklin, 
r.  f.  Other  charter  members  of  the  club,  as  given  in 
the  interesting  little  pamphlet  of  “Constitution  and  By- 
Laws  with  Rules  and  Regulations,”  published  by  Os- 
borne & Killey  in  1859,  were  James  C.  Aikin,  George 
S.  Brown,  J.  C.  Babcock,  B.  S.  Broas,  George  H. 
Beattys,  Wm.  Collingwood,  B.  Platt  Carpenter,  A.  H. 
Champlin,  Oscar  A.  Fowler,  Morgan  L.  Farnum. 
James  Haggerty,  William  Highet,  J.  A.  Jillson,  E.  B. 
Killey,  D.  R.  Norman,  E.  B.  Osborne,  George  H. 
Parker,  Charles  Place,  Charles  C.  Peters,  John  C. 
Payne,  Henry  W.  Shaw,  Edward  Storm,  Cyrus  Swan. 
Charles  Towle,  Isaac  Tompkins,  H’ram  W.  Wood, 
George  S.  Wilson  and  Charles  IT.  S.  Williams. 

The  “Rules  and  Regulations”  contain  much  that 
would  interest  base  ball  pla}^ers,  but  it  is  enough  to 
note  here  that  the  game  was  substantially  the  same  as 
that  of  to-day,  except  that  the  ball  was  “pitched,”  not 
thrown  to  the  batter,  and  a third  strike  or  a foul  was 
“out”  if  caught  on  the  first  bound.  The  base  ball 
field  was  between  Main  and  Cannon  Streets,  opposite 
where  the  power  house  of  the  electric  street  railroad 
now  stands.  The  newspapers  of  i860  contain  several 
reports  of  games  played  with  Newburgh  and  other 
places. 

PouTics  Bui^oRk  Ti-ik  War. 

When  the  great  question  of  slavery  became  of 
paramount  importance  there  was  the  same  readjust- 
ment of  political  lines  in  Dutchess  County  as  else- 
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where  in  the  North.  The  “soft  shell”  Democrats  first 
became  the  dominant  faction  and  then  lost  many  of 
their  members  to  the  new  Republican  party.  The 
“hards”  ceased  to  be  important  enough  to  support  a 
newspaper  in  1856,  when  the  Democrat  was  consoli- 
dated with  the  Telegraph,  Mr.  Osborne  forming  a 
partnership  with  Egbert  B.  Killey,  Jr.  In  1852,  how- 
ever, the  county  went  Democratic  by  a small  majority, 
Franklin  Pierce  obtaining  105  more  votes  than  Gen- 
eral Winfield  Scott,  while  Horatio  Seymour  for  gov- 
ernor had  a majority  of  99.  Gilbert  Dean,  a promi- 
nent Poughkeepsie  lawyer,  was  elected  to  a second  term 
in  Congress  at  this  time,  but  resigned  in  1854,  and 
was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  Supreme 
Court  caused  by  the  death  of  Seward  Barculo,  who 
had  been  a Justice  in  the  second  district  since  June 
/th,  1847.  Barculo  was  one  of  the  great  Poughkeep- 
sie lawyers,  and  was  first  elected  county  judge  in 
1845,  which  office  he  was  followed  by  Abraham 
Bockee. 

In  1854  when  there  were  four  party  candidates 
for  governor  the  vote  of  Dutchess  was : M3T011  H. 

Clark  (Whig)  3,411,  Horatio  Seymour  (“soft”  Dem.) 
3,150,  Daniel  Ldlman  (American  or  “Know  Nothing”) 
1,849,  Green  C.  Bronson  (“hard”  Dem.)  724.  Pough- 
keepsie city  gave  Clark  818,  Seymour  532,  Edlman  215 
and  Bronson  78.  On  Assemblymen  the  two  Demo- 
cratic factions  combined  and  elected  their  men,  the 
Whig  candidates  being  handicapped,  as  many  persons 
thought,  by  their  pledge  to  support  a prohibitory  liquor 
law.  There  was  much  more  about  prohibition  in  the 
newspapers  of  that  day  than  there  is  now,  but  its  ad- 
vocates were  generallv  called  “Maine  Law”  men. 
They  had  carried  the  Second  Assembly  District  in 
1853,  electing  George  W.  Sterling  to  the  Assembly, 
A big  meeting  for  “Freedom  and  Prohibition”  was 
held  in  the  city  hall  in  July,  1855.  There  were  also 
some  Abolitionists  in  Poughkeepsie,  but  I have  seen 
no  record  to  show  that  they  had  an  organization. 
George  W.  Sterling  was  in  full  sympathy  with  them, 
and  is  generally  credited  with  having  been  an  officer 
of  “the  underground  railroad.”  The  Abolitionists  had 
no  local  organ  and  were  generally  denounced  by  the 
party  papers. 

Theodorus  Gregory  was  one  of  the  leading  prohi- 
bition advocates  of  this  time.  For  several  years  after 
his  purchase  of  the  Eastern  House  he  conducted  it  as 
an  ordinary  country  tavern,  selling  liquor,  and  filling 
up  with  gamblers  on  horse  racing  days.  Then  he 
was  converted  and  became  a temperance  man.  He 
was  told  that  he  could  not  run  a hotel  without  a bar, 
but  he  decided  to  try  and  was  successful.  The  old 
Eastern  House  burned  in  March,  1853,  and  the  new 


building,  finished  in  the  spring  of  1854,  was  opened 
as  the  Gregory  House.  It  became,  of  course,  the 
best  hotel  in  the  city,  far  surpassing  the  Forbus  House 
and  Poughkeepsie  Hotel,  but  IMr.  Gregory  conducted 
it  as  a temperance  house,  and  also  had  family  prayers 
every  day  in  the  parlors,  and  grace  before  meals  in 
the  dining  room.  The  hotel  was  sold  after  the  war  to 
George  Morgan,  and  became  the  Morgan  House. 
James  Bowne  was  another  leading  temperance  man. 
Some  years  before  this  time  the  old  firm  of  Bowne  & 
Trowbridge  sold  a great  deal  of  liquor,  and  Mr. 
Bowne  signalized  his  conversion  by  knocking  in  the 
heads  of  the  rum  barrels  and  spilling  the  contents 
into  the  gutter. 

In  1855  the  Republican  party  was  organized  in 
Dutchess  County  and  formally  consolidated  with  the 
Whigs,  the  parties  holding  a joint  convention  at 
Emigh’s  Hotel,  Washington  Hollow,  on  the  17th  of 
October.  The  Whig  county  committee  was  John  H. 
Ketcham,  Smith  Cronk,  J.  A.  Underhill,  C.  Swan,  Ed- 
gar Thorn,  Edwin  Hall,  Edward  Hunting,  D.  C. 
Marshall  and  George  W.  Paine.  Thirty-seven  names 
were  signed  to  the  Republican  call,  headed  by  A.  J. 
Coffin,  George  Van  Kleeck  and  Cornelius  Du  Bois. 
Most  of  the  names  seem  to  be  those  of  former  Whigs, 
though  some  were  Free  Soil  Democrats.  The}^  in- 
cluded Isaac  Tice,  Wm.  C.  Southwick,  L.  M.  Ar- 
nold, Aaron  Frost,  Wm.  S.  Morgan,  John  Thompson, 
Augustus  L.  Allen,  Richard  Kenwortlny  Isaac  Sisson, 
Stephen  Baker,  A.  Van  Kleeck,  E.  M.  Swift,  Henry 
W.  Morris,  James  S.  Post  and  Charles  E.  Bowne. 

In  the  fall  of  1855  Ketcham  was  first 

elected  to  the  Assembly,  and  the  Republicans  were 
also  successful  in-  the  3rd  district,  electing  Jacob  B. 
Carpenter,  but  in  the  2nd,  including  the  city  of  Pough- 
keepsie, George  Wilkinson  was  defeated  bv  Daniel  O. 
Ward,  of  Pleasant  Valley. 

The  presidential  campaign  of  1856  was  a notable 
one  in  Poughkeepsie,  on  account  of  the  great  public 
meetings  held  on  Forbus  Hill.  The  Democrats  held 
a great  rally  for  Btichanan  on  October  ist,  to  which 
it  is  said  fifteen  steamboats  ran  excursions.  Amasa 
J.  Parker,  candidate  for  governor,  was  the  chief 
speaker.  The  crowd  on  this  occasion,  though  large, 
is  said  to  have  been  far  eclipsed  b}^  the  Fremont  rally 
of  the  river  counties  on  the  i6th,  at  which  Hon.  Charles 
II.  Ruggles  presided.  From  9 o’clock  in  the  morning 
until  after  noon  there  was  almost  a continuous  proces- 
sion of  teams  and  of  horsemen  coming  in  from  the 
country,  “until  the  town  was  full,”  says  the  Eagle. 
The  railroad,  the  steamers  Oregon,  from  Albany, 
South  America  from  Hudson,  and  Thomas  Powell 
from  New  York,  added  thousands.  When  the  delega- 
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tions  from  neighboring  counties  inarched  from  the 
steamers,  the  horsemen  from  the  country  were  drawn 
up  in  close  order,  facing  the  street,  and  extended  from 
the  Exchange  House  to  Hamilton  Street.  There  were 
800  of  them,  it  is  said.  In  the  great  open  field  consti- 
tuting Forbus  Hill  four  stands  had  been  erected,  and 
there  was  continuous  speaking  from  each  one  for  more 
than  three  hours.  From  the  principal  stand,  around 
which  there  were  seats.  Senator  Henry  Wilson,  of 
Massachusetts,  spoke  for  two  and  one-half  hours,  and 
was  followed  by  Joseph  Hoxie,  of  New  York,  for  one 
hour.  At  the  central  stand,  for  which  no  seats  had 
been  provided.  Governor  Ford,  of  Ohio,  spoke  two 
hours,  and  Joseph  Blunt,  of  New  York,  an  hour  and 
a half.  At  other  stands  there  were  five  German  speak- 
ers. The  Rhinebeck  Glee  Club,  the  Albany  Glee  Club, 
Messrs.  Sherwood  and  Cone,  of  Albany,  and  Mr. 
Atherton,  of  Poughkeepsie,  furnished  music.  The 
county  gave  Fremont  5,512  votes,  Buchanan  4,039,  and 
Fillmore  2,013.  John  Thompson  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress, and  John  H.  Ketcham  returned  to  the  Assem- 
bly, though  by  a majority  of  only  one  vote,  over  Al- 
bert Emans.  The  second  district  elected  Franklin 
Dudley  to  the  Assembly.  The  city  voted  Fremont 
1,120,  Buchanan  656,  and  Fillmore  318.  B.  Platt  Car- 
penter began  his  political  career  soon  after  this,  and 
became  District  Attorney  in  1858,  succeeding  Silas 
Wodell. 

The  Eagle  contained  many  strong  anti-slavery  edi- 
torials at  this  time,  and  the  “dough  faces,”  as  well  as 
the  “slaveocracy”  were  vigorously  denounced.  It  was 
an  ardent  supporter  of  William  H.  Seward  for  the 
presidential  nomination  in  i860,  and  Isaac  Platt,  in  a 
letter  dated  Chicago,  May  26th,  describes  the  methods 
by  which  Seward  was  defeated  in  the  convention,  and 
expresses  his  opinion  of  those  who  combined  against 
him  very  freely,  adding ; 

“But  while  I feel  bound  to  say  these  harsh  things 
of  the  active  enemies  of  Senator  Seward,  and  feel  that 
even  more  severe  language  would  fail  to  do  them  jus- 
tice, it  would  be  doing  a great  wrong  to  the  majority 
of  the  convention  if  I failed  to  add  that  the  choice 
fell  upon  the  next  best  man  that  could  have  been  se- 
lected. The  very  last  one  whom  the  poltroons  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Indiana  and  the  sneaks  of  New 
England — who  could  have  rendered  Mr.  Seward’s 
nomination  certain  had  they  been  true — would  have 
fallen  back  upon  was  Mr.  Lincoln,  had  the}"  had  any- 
thing but  Hobson’s  choice  in  the  matter.” 

The  campjaign  of  i860  was  a memorable  one 
everywhere,  and  not  long  after  the  nomination  of  Lin- 
coln and  Hamlin,  Republican  marching  clubs  called 
“Wide  Awakes”  were  organized  all  over  the  North. 


The  Poughkeepsie  club  was  organized  in  July  with 
John  Trowbridge  president,  William  C.  Arnold,  C. 
C.  Hoff,  James  McKinney  and  J.  W.  Vincent  vice- 
presidents  ; George  H.  Beattys,  recording  secretary ; 
Davis  VTn  Kleck,  corresponding  secretary,  and  John 
T.  Banker,  treasurer.  Daniel  PL  Turner  was  elected 
captain  at  a subsequent  meeting,  and  Robert  F.  Tay- 
lor lieutenant.  There  was  also  a Lincoln  and  Plamlin 
Club,  of  which  J.  V.  W.  Doty  was  president.  The 
chief  Democratic  marching  clubs  were  called  “The 
Little  Giants,”  from  Stephen  A.  Douglas’s  favorite 
nickname.  In  Poughkeepsie  Benjamin  Atkins  was 
their  captain,  and  both  he  and  Turner  were  officers 
in  the  Twenty-first  Regiment.  Party  feeling  ran  so 
high  that  stones  were  sometimes  thrown  at  the  parad- 
ers  in  hostile  wards,  but  the  two  captains  were  friends. 
The  Wide  Awakes  had  their  headquarters  in  the  base- 
ment under  Rowland’s  bakery,  opposite  the  end  of 
Market  Street,  and  it  is  related  that  on  one  occasion 
when  they  had  just  returned  from  a parade  and  were 
storing  away  their  torches  and  capes,  t’ne  order  came 
to  turn  out  again.  They  hurried  up  the  steps,  and 
there  were  the  Little  Giants  coming  down  the  street. 
Some  of  the  boys  thought  there  were  prospects  of  a 
fight,  but  “Dan”  Turner  lined  them  all  up  along  the 
curb,  and  as  their  opponents  approachefl  gave  the  order 
“Present  torches,”  and  then  “Three  cheers  for  Ben 
Atkins  and  the  Little  Giants !”  The  order  was  prompt- 
dy  obeyed  and  the  Little  Giants  returned  the  courtesy. 
After  that  it  is  said  there  was  never  any  trouble  be- 
tween the  two  organizations.  Occasionally  they  would 
meet  on  parade,  when  one  would  open  order  and  al- 
low the  other  to  march  between  them,  presenting 
torches. 

The  Bell  and  Everett  men  also  had  a marching  club 
which  paraded  around  ringing  a large  bell  obtained 
from  one  of  the  foundries.  In  general  this  campaign 
is  described  by  those  who  remember  it  as  the  greatest 
on  record,  with  something  going  on  almost  every  day 
for  several  months.  The  Wide  Awakes  and  Little 
Giants  often  visited  other  cities  to  take  part  in  parades 
there 

The  Republicans  held  a great  meeting  on  Forbus 
Hill.  October  19th,  which  was  addressed  in  the  after- 
noon for  two  hours  by  Hon.  Salmon  P.  Chase,  of  Ohio. 
Gen.  Thomas  L.  Davies  presided  at  this  meeting,  and 
the  vice-presidents  were:  Hon.  Charles  II.  Ruggles, 
William  C.  Sterling,  John  G.  Halstead,  F.  R.  Johnston, 
J.  Wesley  Stark,  Edward  H.  Simmons,  Herrick 
Thorne,  D.  Lewis,  James  Winslow,  Hon.  Morgan  Car- 
jientcr,  George  H.  Knapp,  James  Ketcham.  Hiram 
Vail,  Orson  Graves,  E.  D.  Sweet,  C.  White.  The  sec- 
retaries were:  Alfred  B.  Smith,  George  Sweet, 
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George  Lamoree,  B.  Platt  Carpenter,  R.  D.  Cornell, 
and  James  McCarthy. 

I think  this  was  the  last  great  meeting  on  Forbus 
Hill.  Grand  Street  had  been  laid  out  across  it  several 
years  before  and  building  was  beginning  to  encroach 
on  the  neighborhood  so  long  devoted  to  circuses,  poli- 
tical rallies  and  military  reviews.  At  one  time,  before 
the  railroad  was  built,  there  was  a lookout  back  of  the 
Forbus  House,  on  which  observers  were  stationed  to 
watch  for  the  coming  of  steamboats,  so  that  the  hotel 
stage  could  leave  for  the  landing  without  running  the 
risk  of  long  waits.  Man}'  stories  are  told  about  events 
which  took  place  on  Forbus  Hill,  but  the  ground  has 
been  so  changed  by  grading  and  building  that  no  one 
thinks  of  it  now  as  a hill,  apart  from  the  general  slope 
of  the  ground. 

The  city  in  i860  was  still  to  a considerable  extent 
divided  into  sections,  with  stretches  of  open  fields  be- 
tween. The  Upper  Landing  and  the  Lower  Landing 
were  rather  isolated  communities  connected  with  the 
business  section  on  the  hill  by  a fringe  of  houses  along 
Mill  and  Union  Streets.  Lower  Main  Street  consisted 
of  “Blakesleevillc,”  on  the  flat  between  Bridge  and 
Clover  Streets,  with  only  a few  buildings  immediately 
above  or  below,  except  at  the  landing.  Then  there 
were  the  suburban  settlements  of  Freartown,  in  the 
southern  section,  Boicetown,  near  the  junction  of 
Cherry  Street  and  Hooker  Avenue,  and  Leetown,  af- 
terwards Bull’s  Head,  now  Arlington.  Nor  was  For- 
bus Hill  the  only  hill  named.  Christian  Hill,  near 
Pine  Street,  Crow  Hill,  South  Hamilton  Street,  south 
of  Montgomer}',  and  others  were  familiar  to  the  people 
of  the  day,  and  are  still  occasionally  named. 

Many  meetings  were  held  throughout  the  county 
during  this  campaign,  and  the  Poughkeepsie  Republi- 
can speakers  mentioned  in  the  papers  were  John 
Thompson,  William  Wilkinson,  Col.  George  Bisbee, 
J.  Spencer  Van  Cleef,  Charles  H.  S.  Williams  and 
John  I.  Platt.  This  was  Mr.  Platt’s  entrance  into  poli- 
tics, and  was  probably  not  far  from  the  first  appear- 
ance on  the  stump  of  most  of  the  others  named,  except 
Mr.  Thompson  and  Mr.  Wilkinson. 

Dutchess  County  gave  Abraham  Lincoln  a majority 
of  692  over  the  Fusion  (Douglas,  Breckinridge  and 
Bell)  Democratic  ticket,  and  in  Poughkeepsie  Lincoln 
carried  the  2nd  Ward  by  182,  the  3rd  by  28  and  the 
4th  by  139,  the  ist  Ward  alone  going  Democratic  by 
57.  Stephen  Baker,  of  Poughkeepsie,  was  elected  to 
Congress. 

Occasionally  an  item  like  the  following,  Sept.  5th, 


1857,  attracts  attention  in  the  local  papers:  “Free—^ 

It  is  said  that  a colored  man  recently  passed  through 
this  place  on  the  underground  railroad,  having  made 
his  escape  from  slavery  in  a Southern  State.  He  is 
probably  now  enjoying  freedom  in  Canada,  under  the 
protection  of  the  British  Queen.” 

On  Aug.  29,  1857,  the  Bagle  tells  of  the  breaking 
of  the  first  Atlantic  cable  “after  having  paid  out  suc- 
cessfully 335  nautical  miles  of  cable,  and  the  last  100 
miles  of  it  in  water  over  two  miles  deep.”  In  spite  of 
the  political  agitation  at  home  there  was  much  interest 
in  foreign  news  and  the  completion  of  the  cable  was 
awaited  with  eager  anticipation.  When  it  was  ap- 
parently finished  in  1858  all  the  bells  in  Poughkeepsie 
were  rung  in  celebration  of  the  event.  Before  the 
cable  foreign  news  was  always  headed  “Three  days 
later  from  Europe,”  “Four  days  later  from  Europe,” 
or  whatever  the  interval  was  between  steamers.  After 
reading  under  this  heading  “There  is  nothing  later 
from  India”  for  several  weeks,  it  is  with  something  of 
a thrill  that  one  reads  on  Nov.  28,  1857,  “Gen.  Have- 
lock with  2,500  men  crossed  the  Ganges  from  Cawn- 
pore  Sept.  19  and  relieved  Lucknow  residency  on  the 
25th,  just  as  it  was  ready  to  be  blown  up  by  the  be- 
siegers.” 

When  the  city  was  incorporated,  both  the  Bagle 
and  the  Telegraph  had  planned  to  issue  daily  papers, 
but  ventures  in  that  line  had  not  been  particularly  suc- 
cessful. The  first  daily  started  had  lasted  but  a short 
time,  and  the  Press,  without  any  well-established  week- 
ly behind  it,  was  struggling  along  with  no  very  great 
profit  to  its  publishers.  The  Telegraph  tried  the  ex- 
periment of  a daily  edition  for  three  weeks,  beginning 
Nov.  28,  1854,  and  then  gave  it  up,  while  the  Bagle 
found  in  the  financial  depression  of  that  year  a suffi- 
cient reason  for  the  abandonment  of  its  plans.  In 
i860,  however,  the  city  had  a population  of  about  15,- 
000,  and  the  interest  in  public  events,  in  the  great  is- 
sues which  were  soon  to  plunge  the  country  into  civil 
war,  and  in  local  matters,  had  greatly  increased,  and 
another  daily  was  fully  warranted.  On  Tuesday  morn- 
ing, December  4th,  Vol.  i No.  i of  the  Daily  Bagle 
was  issued.  It  bore  the  motto,  “Neutral  in  nothing,” 
and  its  strong  editorials  and  excellent  telegraphic  ser- 
vice soon  gave  it  a commanding  position  and  an  in- 
fluence that  was  more  than  local.  The  Daily  Press, 
which  had  been  a morning  paper  up  to  this  time,  soon 
changed  to  an  afternoon  paper,  and  so  remained  as 
long  as  it  had  a separate  existence. 
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The  news  of  the  firing  upon  Fort  Sumter  was  pub- 
lished on  Saturday,  April  13th,  1861,  and  there  was 
intense  excitement  in  Poughkeepsie  as  well  as  else- 
where. The  Eagle  issued  “extras”  which  were  eagerly 
snatched  from  the  press  on  Saturday  evening  and 
again  on  Sunday.  On  the  15th  President  Lincoln’s 
call  for  75,000  volunteers  was  published,  and  on  the 
same  day  a small  item  recorded  that  “Matthew  Vas- 
sar,  Jr.  has  tendered  his  fast  sailing  schooner,  The 
Matthew  Vassar,  Jr.,  to  the  United  States  govern- 
ment.” On  the  i6th  “Messrs.  W.  W.  and  J.  Rey- 
nolds tendered  to  the  government  their  substantial  and 
well  arranged  steamer  Reliance.”  Both  of  these  offers 
were  accepted.  The  Matthew  Vassar,  Jr.  was  one  of 
Farragut’s  fleet  of  mortar  boats  at  the  taking  of  the 
forts  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  the 
Reliance^  served  as  a gun  boat  in  the  Burnside  expe- 
dition and  also  as  a transport.  The  steamboats 
Dutchess  from  Main  Street  Landing  and  Sherman 
from  the  Lower  Landing  were  also  sold  to  the  govern- 
ment, as  were  many  other  river  steamers. 

April  17th  there  was  a brief  report  in  the  local 
papers  of  a meeting  of  the  21st  Regiment,  with  the 
statement,  “We  have  ascertained  that  there  are  one 
hundred  volunteers  ready  to  answer  the  government’s 
call.”  Loyal  citizens  everywhere  began  to  display  the 
flag  in  front  of  their  homes  and  places  of  business, 
and  we  read  that  “political  feelings  are  fast  disappear- 
ing in  this  city.”  On  the  i8th  a call  for  a meeting 
to  be  held  at  the  City  Hall  for  the  purpose  of  organiz- 
ing a volunteer  company  was  published  over  the  sig- 
natures of  John  R.  Cooper,  John  H.  Otis,  J.  Spencer 
Wn  Cleef,  James  H.  Seaman  and  R.  E.  Taylor.  Ge- 
rome  ■Williams  and  A.  B.  Smith  were  among  those 
who  addressed  this  meeting,  which  resulted  in  a pre- 
liminary organization  in  the  following  form ; 

“We  hereby  form  ourselves  into  a volunteer  com- 
pany to  be  offered  to  the  Governor  of  this  State  for 

I For  list  of  Poughkeepsie  men  who  went  out  with  the 
Reliance  see  Appendix. 


immediate  service,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act 
lately  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  this  State  in  refer- 
ence to  the  raising  of  a volunteer  force.” 

April  i8th,  1861. 

Nathaniel  Palmer, 

Alfred  Atkins, 


R.  E.  Taylor, 

S.  H.  Bogardus,  Jr., 
P.  J.  Palmatier, 

John  H.  Bartlett, 
Llerbert  Stearns, 

John  Cox, 

Alfred  Sherman, 

Benj.  Slater, 

Albert  R.  Heermance, 
Cornelius  Ferdon, 
Nathaniel  Gay  ton, 
George  C.  Smith, 
Daniel  Brinckerhoff, 
-Marcus  B.  White, 
Wm.  Conklin, 

James  B.  Jones, 

Jas.  T.  Clear, 

R.  N.  Bush, 

F.  Schwandel, 

Joseph  Lleidel, 

Anson  Morey, 

Edward  Post, 

Thomas  Eagan, 

Wm.  LTpham, 


John  Sanders, 

Joseph  Williams, 

John  N.  Long-field, 

G.  W.  Lhiderwood, 
Isaac  Van  Wagner, 
Daniel  Johnson,  Sr., 
Joseph  Rosell, 

Martin  Riggs, 

D.  B.  Morris, 

John  Ward, 

Wm.  H.  Clark, 

Andrew  Holitzer, 

A.  B.  Smith, 

Dewitt  C.  Underwood, 
Patrick  Akins, 

Thomas  Walker, 
Beitung  Fedrick, 

Carl  Hardenburgh, 
John  PL  Filkins, 

Patrick  Whalen, 

Jas.  Nicolson, 

John  LI.  Moreland. 


These  did  not  all  enter  the  service,  but  certainly 
all  were  willing  to  enlist,  at  least  for  three  months. 
There  was  no  dearth  of  volunteers  under  the  first 
call,  however,  and  as  a rule  only  militia  companies 
fully  equipped,  were  accepted.  The  20th,  of  Kings- 
ton, enlisted  for  three  months,  and  the  fact  that  the 
2 1st  was  not  ready  to  offer  itself  caused  some  com- 
ment in  v hich  the  statement  was  made  that  the  military 
spirit  had  not  been  greatly  cultivated  in  Poughkeepsie. 
The  independent  company  formed  at  the  meeting  of 
the  1 8th  went  on  to  perfect  its  organization.  On 
the  20th,  when  William  Berry  was  made  temporary 
captain,  there  were  seventy-five  names  on  the  roll. 
On  the  23rd  the  company  was  reorganized  with  Har- 
rison Halliday  as  captain,  but  was  rather  slow  in  get- 
ting ready  to  leave,  and  some  of  the  boys  became  im- 
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patieiat.  A few  managed  to  get  into  militia  regiments 
already  at  the  front;  these  included  James  E.  Schram, 
who  sailed  in  the  steamer  “Daylight”  on  the  24th  to 
join  the  Seventh  Regiment/  Alfred  Way  and  Alfred 
Dunlap,  who  went  out  with  the  13th  of  Rrooklyn. 
Adam  Schuster  and  Charles  Couterier  enlisted  in  the 
20th  N.  Y.  \’ols.,  (the  German  Turner  regiment)  and 
April  24th  the  following  men  left  Poughkeepsie  to 
join  them : Rudolph  Schwickard,  Rudolph  Prellwitz, 

Joseph  Mayer,  Charles  Solger,  George  Kahn,  Adam 
Rarthel,  Charles  Propson,  Henry  W.  Kohn,  Augustus 
Long,  John  Meyer,  Gottsfried  Kuhn,  Nicholas  Schop- 
pert,  Andrew  Simon,  Reinhold  Polieke,  Henry  Klages, 
Professor  W.  Sinnhold,  Friedrich  Blume,  and  Fried- 
rich Breitling.  Most  of  these  names  are  to  be  found 
on  the  published  roll  of  Company  D.  Captain  Joseph 
Otto.  Couterier  went  as  ensign  and  Sinnhold  as  first 
sergeant.  The  next  day,  April  25th,-  Alfred  Atkins, 
Stephen  H.  Bogardus,  Daniel  Brinckerhoff,  C.  Becker 
and  Isaac  Van  Wagner  went  to  New  York  and  en- 
listed in  the  5th  Regiment,  Colonel  Abram  Duryea’s 
Zouaves.  They  were  joined  soon  afterwards  by 
Wdlliam  F.  Boshart,  Wm.  H.  Disbrow,  Albert  O. 
Cheney,  James  C.  Albro,  Cyrus  Hagadorn,  Alphonzo 
C.  Morgan,  Joseph  Tyndall,  C.  E.  Dennis,  D.  S. 
Bradley,  James  W.  Shurter,  C.  Jewell,  A.  Conover, 
James  Van  Wagner,  W.  Stall,  H.  Lyons,  G.  F.  Law- 
rence, Godfrey  Winzeurcid  and  PI.  Stearns,®  according 
to  the  newspapers  of  the  day.  Not  all  these  names 
appear  in  the  imperfect  muster  rolls  published  by  the 
State,  but  some  of  them  may  have  joined  after  the 
roll,  dated  May  9th,  was  made  up.  William  De  Groot 
and  James  Morissy,  of  Poughkeepsie,  appear  on  the 
roll,  but  were  not  mentioned  in  the  newspapers,  and 
I am  informecP  that  William  F.  Davidson,  James 
Denton,  Michael  Krieg,  Isaac  Blythe  and  Theron  Van 
Keuren  were  certainly  in  the  regiment,  though  neither 
on  the  May  9th  muster  roll  nor  mentioned  in  the  news- 
papers up  to  the  time  of  the  departure  of  the  regiment 

lA  letter  describing  the  trip  of  the  7th  to  Annapolis,  pub- 
lished in  Eagle  May  2,  signed  “Brother  George,”  seems 
to  imply  that  other  Poughkeepsians  were  in  this  regiment. 

2Names  in  Eagle  April  26. 

•^Second  list  of  21  names  in  Eagle  May  14. 

■♦Captain  William  F.  Boshart  has  furnished  much  of  this 
information.  The  failure  of  the  contemporary  newspaper 
lists,  the  muster  rolls  and  the  recollections  of  the  veterans 
to  agree  is  easily  e.xplained.  The  newspaper  lists  indicate 
the  supposed  intentions  of  the  men  when  they  left  Pough- 
keepsie. A few  men  when  they  reached  New  York  joined 
other  organizations,  or  did  not  enlist  at  all.  The  veterans 
naturally  remember  the  men  who  were  with  them  in  camp  or 
on  the  battlefield.  The  State  muster  rolls  are  imperfect  any- 
way, containing  only  60  or  70  privates  in  each  company,  and 
furnishing  no  indication  of  later  enlistments. 


for  the  front.  The  5th  was  in  active  service  early 
enough  to  take  part  in  the  battle  of  Big  Bethel.  Van 
Keuren,  Denton,  Davidson  and  Hagadorn  were  killed 
in  battle  in  1862. 

Meanwhile  there  were  stirring  times  at  home.  On 
Sunday,  April  21st  “Almost  every  clergyman  in  this 
* :|c  * preached  on  the  subject  of  the  national 

crisis,  calling  upon  the  people  to  sustain  the  govern- 
ment as  a sacred  duty.”  On  the  19th  a call  was  pub- 
lished over  the  signature  of  several  hundred  men 
for  a mass  meeting  in  I’ine  Hall,  then  but  recently 
completed  on  the  site  of  the  old  Franklin  House,  and 
the  leading  place  for  lectures,  meetings  and  theatrical 
performances  in  the  city.  The  meeting  was  held  on 
the  evening  of  the  24th,  Hon.  James  Emott  presiding, 
and  among  those  named  as  vice-presidents  were  sev- 
eral prominent  Democrats,  including  Edward  B.  Os- 
borne, then  editor  of  the  Telegraph,  Judge  Charles  H. 
Ruggles,  James  IT.  Weeks,  and  Hon.  William  Kelley 
of  Rhinebeck.  Rev.  Francis  B.  Wheeler,  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  opened  the  meeting  with  prayer,  and 
stated  that  “The  ministers  of  the  Church  are  with  you 
in  their  simpathies  and  if  need  be  will  mingle  their 
blood  with  yours  in  defense  of  the  right.”  There  were 
addresses  by  Judge  Emott,  Hon.  Wm.  Kelley,  Hon. 
George  W.  Sterling,  Homer  A.  Nelson  (then  county 
judge),  Hon.  John  Thompson,  Hon.  George  T. 
Pierce,  Joseph  F.  Barnard,  Rev.  F.  D.  Brown,  Rev. 
Samuel  Buel,  of  Christ  Church,  and  Rev.  M.  Wakeley. 
Charles  Wheaton,  who  became  county  judge  when 
Judge  Nelson  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1862,  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  which  prepared  a series  of 
strongly  patriotic  resolutions,  including  the  following : 

Resolved,  That  no  efifort  is  too  severe,  no  contest 
too  long,  no  expenditure  too  great,  that  will  put  down 
and  crush  out,  now  and  for  all  time,  an  armed  resist- 
ance to  the  authority  of  the  Constitution,  the  Laws 
and  the  chosen  Officers  of  the  Government. 

A resolution  was  also  passed,  on  motion  of  Charles 
W.  Swift,  asking  the  Common  Council  to  borrow 
$10,000  on  the  credit  of  the  city,  the  money  to  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a committee  of  five  “for  the 
relief  and  support  of  the  families  and  dependents”  of 
those  who  enlisted  in  the  army.  Mayor  James 
Bowne,  Gains  C.  Burnap,  Dr.  Per  Fee  Pine,  James  H. 
Weeks  and  Edgar  M.  Van  Kleeck  were  named  as  the 
committee.  The  Common  Council  carried  out  this 
suggestion,  and  the  fund  was  supplemented^  by  many 
contributions  from  the  citizens.  A few  days  later  the 
ladies  began  to  organize  for  the  purpose  of  making 

♦The  girls  of  Dr.  Rider’s  School  (Cottage  Hill,  Garden 
Street)  raised  $75  for  this  fund  b}'  a concert. 
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shirts  and  other  clothing  for  the  soldiers,  many  of 
whom  were  in  sorry  condition,  government  supplies 
proving  entirely  inadequate.  In  May  the  Woman’s 
Relief  Association  was  organized,  with  Mrs.  John 
Thompson  president,  and  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Young  sec- 
retar}'. 

Many  of  the  men  who  first  volunteered  were  mem- 
bers of  the  fire  companies,  and  Cataract  No.  4,  A.  J. 
\Hlentine,  foreman,  at  a special  meeting,  April  25th, 
offered  its  services  in  connection  with  the  21st  Regi- 


ment. Captain  Halliday,  meanwhile  was  enlisting 
most  of  the  members  of  old  Protection.  Colonel  Wil- 
liam Berry  was  appointed  mustering  officer,  and  the 
company  went  into  barracks  in  the  old  Methodist 
Church  • (afterwards  Eastman  College)  on  the  28th, 
and  on  the  4th  of  May  left  town  for  yVlbany,  to  be- 
come Company  E of  the  30th  New  York  Volunteers, 
commanded  by  Col.  Edward  Frisbie.  The  following 
were  given  as  its  members  at  this  time : 

Captain — Harrison  Holliday. 

fiientenant — Edgar  S.  Jennings. 

Ensign — Nathaniel  Palmer. 

1st  Sergeant — Alfred  Sherman. 

2d  Sergeant — Joseph  D.  Williams. 

3d  Sergeant — Nathaniel  Gayton. 

4th  Sergeant — John  C.  Ecker. 

1st  Corporal — Marcus  E.  White. 


e 

2d  Corporal — John  R.  Brockway. 

3d  Corporal — Alonzo  Case. 

4th  Corporal — Frank  C.  Fink. 


Adams,  John  Q. 

McKenna,  Mitchell 

Akins,  Patrick 

Morris,  David  G.  B. 

Allen,  Egbert  D. 

Morey,  Anson 

Baker,  Chas. 

Myrich,  Geo. 

Bartlettj  John  H. 

Murphy,  James 

*Beals,  Elijah 

Moseley,  Ben.  F. 

*Burns,  FIngh 

Marshall,  Moses 

Bush,  Robt.  M. 

*Marshall,  John  R. 

*Buys,  George 

McCord,  Jno.  D. 

Cambot,  Wm. 

*McIntyre,  Chas. 

Case,  Chas.  FI. 

Nicholson,  James 

Clark,  Wm.  H. 

*Odell,  James  W. 

Cummings,  James 

*01droyd.  Job 

Dahn,  Joseph  H. 

Ostrom,  Wm.  FI. 

Daley,  James 

Palmatier,  Peter  J. 

Davis,  Ferris 

*Palmatier,  Wm.  G. 

Decker,  Robt.  G. 

Price,  Chas. 

*DeGroot,  Wm.  FI. 

Rowlands,  Nelson  H 

Dixon,  Jacob  B. 

*Roberts,  John 

’■‘Downs,  Alme 

Rosell,  Joseph 

Dusenbury,  Jno.  W. 

*Rider,  James  B. 

Egan,  Fergus 

Riggs,  Martin 

*Ferguson,  Uriah  E. 

Rogers,  Charles 

Gilman,  Wm.  G. 

Stanton,  Coles 

Gladdin,  Geo. 

Schmadel,  Ferdinand 

Hall,  Chas.  W.  FI. 

Stickels,  Edward 

'"Flarrington,  John 

’•Sprague,  Wm. 

Fleidel,  Joseph 

Sanders,  John 

’•‘Flemingway,  John 

Smith,  Geo.  C. 

’U-Ienderson,  Hugh 

Slater,  Benj.  F. 

Flermance,  Albert  R. 

Storms,  Everett 

Hicks,  Andrew  E. 

Sleight,  John 

Hogan,  Martel 

Tuill,  John 

Floltliizer,  Andrew 

Underwood,  George 

Flunt,  Chas.  A. 

Walker,  Thomas 

*FTyde,  Edwin  M. 

Weaver,  Chas.  E. 

Jay,  Clairck  M. 

’•’Wright,  Wm.  K. 

Jones,  Wm.  D. 

Whalen,  Patrick  FI. 

Kinderburg,  C.  F.  W. 

Ward,  John 

Kip,  Daniel 

’•‘Wakeman,  Norman 

Kip,  Wm.  FI. 

■••‘Wright,  Wm.  H. 

Kirby,  Stephen  M. 

Williams,  Eouis  H. 

Eake,  James  E. 

’•‘Wilbur,  Wm.  H. 

Eake,  Wm.  D. 

Welsh,  Mitchell 

*McFarland,  Wm.  H. 

White,  Wm.  T. 

This  was  the  first  Poughkeepsie  company,  and  was 
mustered  into  the  United  States  service  June  ist  and 
left  for  the  front  June  28th.  The  names  marked  with 
a star  in  the  above  list  do  not  appear  in  the  muster 
rolls,  but  some  of  them  are  found  on  the  rolls  of 
other  regiments.  A few  were  deserters,  of  whom  the 
government  took  little  notice  at  this  time,  as  recruits 
were  offering  faster  than  they  could  be  accepted ; 
others  probably  did  not  pass  the  medical  officers,  and 
still  others  on  account  of  illness  were  not  able  to  go 
with  the  company.  U.  L.  Ferguson,  for  instance,  was 
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in  the  hospital  at  Albany  when  the  company  left.  He 
came  back  home  and  enlisted  in  the  57th  New  York 
Regiment,  Company  K of  which  was  largely  recruited 
in  Poughkeepsie,  sixty-two  names  being  on  its  roll 
from  this  city.  Wm.  H.  De  Groot,  William  Spragne 
and  James  Riding  ( ?)  are  also  on  the  roll  of  the 
57th,  which  went  into  the  United  States  service  Sep- 
tember 4th.  Long  before  this  time,  recruiting  offices 
for  the  many  regiments  had  been  opened  in  Pough- 
keepsie. One  of  the  first  of  these  was  opened  about 
April  24th  in  Market  Street,  in  the  interest  of  Colonel 
James  II.  Van  Allen’s  regiment  of  Rangers,  one  of 
the  earliest  volunteer  cavalry  regiments  to  enter  the 
service,  though  according  to  the  muster  rolls  of  this 
regiment,  the  3rd,  no  enlistments  were  made  before  Au- 
gust, and  none  are  recorded  from  Poughkeepsie.  Un- 
til after  the  call  for  400,000  troops  that  followed  the 
Pattle  of  llnll  Run,  branch  depots  for  enlistments  were 
not  authorized  by  Governor  Morgan,  and  the  early 
muster-rolls  show  only  the  places  of  rendezvous. 

During  May  local  patriotism  was  manifested  in 
flag  raisings  and  in  meetings  throughout  the  county. 


Corner  of  Main  and  Market  Streets  in  rS6i,  s/i07uing  Liberty 
J\de,  Pongt/keepsie  Hotel  and  otd  Jdorris  Building. 
{From  Lossing's  I’assar  Cot  lege  and  its  Founder.) 


P)enson  J.  Lossing  was  a frequent  speaker  at  these 
meetings,  and  contributed  a series  of  signed  articles 
to  the  newspapers  under  such  headings  as  “The  Union 
and  the  Constitution  Shall  be  Preserved.”  On  the 
i6th  of  May  a liberty  pole  at  the  junction  of  Clover 
and  Main  Streets,  “in  front  of  Thomas  Clegg’s  store,” 
was  raised  with  appropriate  ceremony  and  speeches. 
That  night  some  one  stole  the  flag  from  this  pole  and 
buried  it  in  the  river  weighted  with  stones,  whence  it 
was  ])ulled  up  by  some  boys  who  were  fishing  a day  or 
two  later.  There  was  general  complaint  of  the  steal- 


ing of  flags  from  private  residences,  apparently  the 
work  of  “copperheads.”  A notable  flag  raising  took 
place  at  St.  Peter’s  Church  on  Saturday  evening.  May 
1 8th.  “There  was  an  immense  crowd  present,”  says 
the  Eagle.  “The  Jackson  Republican  Guard  and 
Poughkeepsie  Grenadiers  turned  out  to  do  honor  to 
the  occasion.  The  flag  was  raised  by  Rev.  Mr.  Rior- 
dan,  and  saluted  by  34  guns.  Addresses  were  made 
l)y  Rev.  Mr.  Riordan,  Benson  J.  Lossing  and  Mark 
1).  Wilber.”  On  the  28th  the  tall  mast  in  the  centre 
of  Market  Street  at  the  junction  with  Main  was  ready 
for  its  flag,  which  was  hoisted  by  O.  H.  Booth  “amid 
the  cheers  of  the  multitude,  and  the  roar  of  cannon, 
the  city  band  playing  the  Star  Spangled  Banner.” 
Rev.  Moses  Tyler,  of  the  Congregational  Church,  af- 
terwards a professor  at  Cornell  University,  opened  the 
exercises  with  prayer,  and  there  were  speeches  by 
Mayor  Bownc,  Judge  Emott,  Rev.  Michael  Riordan, 
William  Wilkinson,  iVllard  Anthony  and  Rev.  G.  F. 
Kettell. 

Before  Captain  Halliday’s  company  had  left  town 
a call  had  been  issued  for  the  formation  of  another 
company,  to  be  ready  when  wanted,  and  a military 
organization  was  formed  under  command  of  John 
P.  Adriance,  called  at  first  the  Poughkeepsie  Drill 
Guards,  afterwards  the  “Ellsworth  Greys.”  This 
compaiw  drilled  so  frequently  and  with  so  much  en- 
thusiasm that  its  services  were  much  in  demand  for 
exhibitions  of  military  art  and  tactics,  and  many  of  its 
members  entered  the  army  at  a somewhat  later  period 
as  officers.  It  did  not,  however,  volunteer  as  an  or- 
ganization, and  the  second  Poughkeepsie  Company 
was  raised  by  Arthur  Wilkinson,  who  issued  his  first 
call  Mav  29th  for  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred 
men  “to  be  attached  to  Colonel  George  B.  Hall’s  Ex- 
celsior Regiment.”  Any  man  who  could  enlist  a com- 
pany could  obtain  a commission  as  its  captain  at  this 
time,  and  Wilkinson  had  about  sixty  men  enrolled  in 
twelve  days.  They  left  town  on  the  barge  Republic 
on  June  loth,  and  were  escorted  to  the  landing  by  the 
Poughkeepsie  Drill  Corps,  and  about  2,000  citizens. 
The  company  was  officered  as  follows : 

Captain — Arthur  Wilkinson. 

1st  Lieut. — Chas.  Jackson. 

2(1  Lieut. — Albert  Johnson. 

1st  Sergeant — Matthew  Harloe. 

2d  Sergeant — James  L.  Frazier. 

3d  Sergeant — Benj.  W.  IMurgatroyd. 

4th  Sergeant — Lyman  P.  Llarris. 

5th  Sergeant — Edward  Pardee. 

1st  Corporal — John  P.  Broas. 

2(1  Corpora! — Isaac  A^.  Bloomfield. 

3d  Corporal — Joseph  Conn. 

4th  Corporal — John  H.  Alead. 


I)R.  R.  K.  TUTHIRR. 

[Foi-  biographical  sketch  see  Appendix .) 
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On  arrival  at  Camp  Scott,  Staten  Island,  where 
the  company  was  to  be  attached  to  the  74th  Regiment, 
dissensions  at  once  arose.  Apparently  Wilkinson  did 
not  have  enough  men  to  obtain  his  commission  as  cap- 
tain and  offered  to  “sell  them  out”  to  another  company 
in  which  he  was  to  become  first  lieutenant.  This  was 
not  an  uncommon  practice  later  in  the  war,  Init  it  ex- 
cited great  indignation  at  the  time,  especially  among 
the  men  who  had  been  promised  the  lieutenancies  by 
Wilkinson  before  he  left  Poughkeepsie.  Charles 
Jackson,  Albert  Johnson,  Matthew  Harloe  and  P.  Her- 
rick came  home,  and  on  July  loth  wrote  a communica- 
tion to  the  local  papers,  stating  that  “they  learned 
they  were  being  used  as  tools  to  elevate  the  ambition 
of  one  who  would  sacrifice  every  man  for  self-eleva- 
tion,” that  “the  position  of  First  Lieutenant  was  sol- 
emnly promised  to  five  different  men,”  etc.  Fourteen 
men  signed  an  answer  to  this  which  was  published  on 
the  20th  charging  that  the  “broken  and  dismissed  lieu- 
tenants” had  entered  into  a conspiracy  to  break  up  the 
company.  Whatever  the  truth  of  these  charges  and 
counter  charges’^  the  company  was  effectually  broken 
up,  and  of  the  names  given  in  the  newspapers  at  the 
time  they  left  Poughkeepsie  scarcely  one  is  to  be 
found  on  the  roll  of  “Captain  Arthur  Wilkinson’s  com- 
pany” in  the  74th.  One  of  the  men  went  into  the 
Duryea  Zouaves,  5th  Regiment,  then  at  Fortress  Mon- 
roe ; six  or  eight  enlisted  in  the  62nd  Regiment,  An- 
derson’s Zouaves ; at  least  four  entered  the  65th  Regi- 
ment, known  as  Chasseurs,  then  forming  at  Palace 
Garden,  14th  Street ; and  one  or  two  names  from  the 
company  are  to  be  found  on  the  rolls  of  the  70th,  71st 
and  other  regiments,  while  some  of  the  men  came 
home,  and  did  not  enter  the  service  until  a later  period, 
if  at  all. 

Poughkeepsie  names  are  scattered  through  so  many 
different  regiments  that  it  appears  impossible  to  col- 
lect them  all,  and  some,  it  is  said,  went  into  other 
states  to  enlist.  Following  is  a list  of  organizations 
in  which  there  were  Poughkeepsie  enlistments  during 
the  3^ear  1861,  as  shown  by  comparisons  of  contempo- 
rary references  with  the  muster  rolls. 

20th  Regiment  (Turner  Reg.)  N.  Y.  Vols.,  Col. 
IMax  Weber.  Seventeen  from  Poughkeepsie  in  Co.  D. 

5th  Regiment  (Col.  Duryea’s  Zouaves.) 

30th'  N.  Y.  Vols.,  Co.  E.,  Capt.  Ilalliday. 

47th : Col.  Henry  Moore,  forty  men  in  Co.  U on 
muster  rolls  from  Dutchess  County. 

48th  N.  Y.  Vols.,  Col.  James  H.  Perry,  two  men 
from  Poughkeepsie,  one  of  whom,  David  Johnson,  is 
on  original  roll  of  Co.  D. 

iSee  Daily  Eagle,  May  4,  1904,  for  summary  of  charges 
and  names  of  men  in  company. 


53rd  Regiment  (D’Epineuil’s  Zouaves)  eleven  men 
from  Poughkeepsie  in  Co.  D,  Captain  George  L. 
Chester,  two  in  Co.  H. 

57th  Regiment  (Ramsey’s  Voltiguers)  sixty-five 
men  from  Poughkeepsie  in  Co.  K,  Captain  La  Vallie, 
and  two  or  three  in  other  companies. 

6ist  Regt.  (Clinton  Guards),  Col.  S.  W.  Cone. 

62nd  Regt.  (Anderson’s  Zouaves). 

65th  Regiment  (ist  Regiment  Chasseurs)  five  men 
from  Poughkeepsie  in  Co.  D. 

70th  Regiment  (ist  Excelsior),  two  from  Pough- 
keepsie in  Co.  G,  Captain  H.  B.  O’Reilly. 

71st  Regiment,  Col.  George  B.  FTall,  Richard  G. 
Shurter  in  Co.  G,  Daniel  Malady,  and  some  others 
credited  to  other  places,  but  probably  from  Poughkeep- 
sie. 

74th  Regiment,  Col.  Charles  K.  Graham,  Captain 
Arthur  Wilkinson’s  company  (Co.  I)  mentioned,  ap- 
]3arentl}^  with  one  or  two  other  Poughkeepsie  names 
in  it, 

78th  Regiment,  Col.  Daniel  Ullman,  two  men  from 
Poughkeepsie. 

80th  Regiment  (the  20th  Militia  of  Kingston.) 

87th  Regiment,  Col.  Stephen  A.  Dodge,  nine  from 
Poughkeepsie  in  Co.  G,  Capt.  E.  B.  Coombs.  Also 
fifteen  men  in  Co.  F,  Capt.  John  H.  Stone. 

91st  Regiment,  Col.  Jacob  Van  Zandt,  one  from 
Poughkeepsie  in  Capt.  C.  A.  Burt’s  company. 

This  is  doubtless  not  a complete  list  b_v  any  means. 
Thirtv  men  left  Poughkeepsie  September  24,  1861,  to 
join  Capt.  Cromwell’s  ist  New  York  Cavalry. 

Most  of  these  regiments  had  only  one  or  two  origi- 
nal enlistments  from  Poughkeepsie,  except  as  already 
noted  of  the  5th,  30th  and  57th.  The  80th  also  took 
out  a consideral)le  numljer  of  men  from  Poughkeepsie, 
including  most  of  the  commissioned  officers  of  two 
companies.  This  regiment  w'as  the  20th,  or  Ulster 
County  Militia,  and  recruited  for  service  during  the 
remainder  of  the  war  in  September  and  October  after 
returning  from  service  under  the  three  months  call. 
Dr.  Robert  K.  Tuthill  went  as  assistant  surgeon,  and 
Theodore  Van  Kleeck  as  sergeant-major.  In  Com- 
pany A,  the  commissioned  officers,  James  Smith,  C. 
S.  Wilkinson  and  Joseph  PL  Harrison  and  nearlv  half 
of  the  non-commissioned  officers  were  from  Pough- 
keepsie ; also  the  First  Lieutenant  of  Co.  B,  John  R. 
Leslie,  the  First  Lieutenant  of  Co.  E,  Albert  S.  Pease 
and  the  two  lieutenants  of  Co.  H,  Elv  R.  Dobbs  and 
Martin  H.  Swartwout.  The  lieutenants  of  Co.  E re- 
signed soon  after  the  regiment  had  gone  to  the  front, 
and  Theodore  Van  Kleeck  became  for  a time  second 
lieutenant  of  this  companv.  This  regiment  spent  a 
day  in  Poughkeepsie  before  going  to  the  front.  It 
was  in  considerable  hard  fighting  and  lost  manv  men. 
All  of  those  who  went  as  officers  from  Poughkeepsie 
had  been  members  of  the  Elsworth  Greys. 
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The  128th  Regiment.^ 

After  the  call  for  300,000  troops  in  June,  1862,  the 
State  was  divided  into  military  districts,  corresponding 
generally  with  the  Senate  districts,  and  the  Governor 
appointed  Hon.  William  Kelly,  of  Rhinebeck,  and 
Isaac  Platt,  of  Ponghkeepsie,  a committee,  with  power 
to  add  to  their  number,  to  begin  the  work  of  organiz- 
ing a regiment.  The  Dutchess  County  members  of  this 
committee  when  it  met  on  July  17th  in  Poughkeepsie 
were  Hon.  William  Kelly,  chairman,  James  Emott, 
James  H.  Weeks,  Isaac  Platt,  John  C.  Cruger,  J.  F. 
Barnard,  C.  W.  Swift,  H.  A.  Nelson,  J.  H.  Ketchann 
H.  H.  Hustis,  Albert  Emans,  J.  B.  Butcher,  J.  B. 
Carpenter,  Benson  J.  Lossing,  John  S.  Thorne,  John 
H.  Otis,  Isaac  W.  White,  William  S.  Johnston,  Gilbert 
Dean,  A.  Wager,  H.  PI.  Sincerbox,  Joel  Benton, 
Richard  Peck,  William  Chamberlain,  Henry  Staats  and 
Herrick  Thorne.  “At  that  meeting  IMr.  Wager  pre- 
sented the  request  of  P.  Chichester,  of  Poughkeepsie, 
to  be  enrolled  as  the  first  recruit.” 

A few  days  later  George  Parker,  Frank  N.  Ster- 
ling, S.  C.  Doty  and  Robert  F.  Wilkinson  opened  of- 
fices for  the  enlistment  of  recruits,  the  first  three  join- 
ing forces.  John  A.  Van  Keuren,  Dewitt  C.  Under- 
wood and  John  P.  Wilkinson  also  opened  a recruit- 
ing office.  The  qiiota  of  Poughkeepsie  under  the  call 
of  Julv  2,  1862,  was  227  men,  and  the  early  enthusiasm 
for  enlistment  had  begun  to  wear  off.  Big  meetings 
were  again  held  throughout  the  county  to  stir  the 
people  up  and  local  bounties  were  beginning  to 
he  offered  at  first  from  money  raised  h}^  subscription. 
At  a large  meeting  in  Pine  Hall,  August  12th,  Judge 
Emott  stated  that  he  was  authorized  to  present  $10  to 
each  of  the  first  five  recruits  who  enlisted  that  night. 
Before  this  C.  W.  Swift,  James  Emott,  George  Innis, 
M.  Vassal',  Jr.,  and  A.  Van  Kleeck  had  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  committee  $100  to  be  paid  the  first  cap- 
tain mustered  into  service  from  this  county,  $75  to  the 
second  captain,  $50  to  the  third  and  $25  to  the  fourth. 
This  was,  of  course,  to  stimulate  effort  on  the  part 
of  those  who  expected  commissions  as  a reward  for 
obtaining  a certain  number  of  men.  The  regiment 
was  nearly  completed  by  the  middle  of  August  and 
was  mustered  into  the  United  States  service  on  Sep- 
tember 4th,  as  the  128th  N.  Y.  Volunteers.  Co.  D, 
the  officers  of  which  were  George  Parker,  captain ; 
Francis  N.  Sterling,  ist  lieutenant;  Spencer  C.  Doty, 
2nd  lieutenant,  and  Arnout  Cannon,  Jr.,  ist  sergeant, 
was  more  than  half  from  Poughkeepsie ; Co.  H,  of 
which  John  A.  Van  Keuren  was  captain,  a little  less 

iThe  history  of  this  regiment,  written  by  Rev.  D.  H. 
Hannaburgh,  was  published  in  1894. 


than  half ; and  Co.  I,  of  which  Robert  F.  Wilkinson 
was  captain,  Fred  Wilkinson,  ist  lieutenant,  and  John 
P.  Wilkinson,  2nd  lieutenant,  was  wholly  enlisted  here, 
while  a few  Poughkeepsie  names  are  found  in  other 
companies.  The  ladies  of  Poughkeepsie  and  Fishkill 
presented  the  regiment  with  a handsome  flag  August 
30th  at  Hudson,  and  the  regiment  left  for  the  seat  of 
war  on  the  steamer  Oregon,  September  5th,  At  their 
first  important  battle,  the  assault  upon  Port  Hudson, 
on  the  Mississippi  in  May,  1863,  Col.  David  S. 
Cowles  (of  Hudson)  was  killed,  and  Lieut. -Col.  James 
Smith,’  of  Poughkeepsie,  took  command.  The  losses 
of  the  regiment  as  reported  July  6th,  1863,  were  24 
killed,  most  of  them  at  Port  Pludson,  62  died  of  dis- 
ease, 2 died  of  wounds,  77  discharged  for  disability, 
6 missing  and  62  deserted.  The  128th  was  in  many 
hard  fights  and  returned  with  only  500  men. 

The  150TH  Regiment. 

Linder  the  call  of  August  4 a draft  was  threatened 
unless  quotas  were  filled,  and  on  August  22nd  the 
Board  of  Supervisors,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  war 
committee,  authorized  the  County  Treasurer  to  borrow 
enough  money  to  pay  a bounty  of  $50  to  every  volun- 
teer who  had  enlisted  since  July  2nd,  or  who  should 
thereafter  enlist,  provided  he  had  not  already  received 
any  bounty  from  the  county.  They  also  resolved  that 
the  war  committee  be  requested  to  take  immediate 
steps  for  the  organization  of  a Dutchess  County  Regi- 
ment, so  that  the  county’s  full  quota  of  troops  could 
be  raised  without  a draft,  and  that  night  Alfred  B. 
Smith  went  to  Albany  and  obtained  the  required  per- 
mission from  the  Governor.  The  committee,  August 
26th,  selected  Hon.  John  H.  Ketcham  for  colonel,  Al- 
fred B.  Smith,  major,  George  R.  Gaylord,  quarter- 
master and  William  Thompson,  adjutant.  This  regi- 
ment, which  became  the  150th,  was  therefore  well 
started  before  the  128th  was  complete,  Joseph  H. 
Cogswell,  Robert  McConnell,  Henry  A.  Gildersleeve, 
Edward  A,  Wickes,  Edward  Crummey,  Benjamin  S. 
Broas,  William  R,  Woodin,  Andrus  Brant  and  John 
L.  Green,  were  given  permission  to  open  recruiting 
offices,  and  all  except  Mr,  Crummey,  whose  place  was 
taken  by  Platt  M.  Thorne,  became  captains  in  the  regi- 
ment. The  first  six  mentioned  were  from  Poughkeep- 
sie, Captain  Woodin  at  that  time  being  a resident  of 
Pine  Plains,  Brant  was  from  Dover  Plains,  and  Green 
from  Red  Hook. 

Great  efforts  were  made  to  secure  enlistments  for 
this  regiment  as  rapidly  as  possible.  September  3rd 

iThis  was  the  same  James  Smith  who  had  gone  out  as  a 
captain  in  the  80th.  He  had  been  a law  student  in  Judge 
Nelson’s  office. 
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Mayor  Bowne  recommended  that  all  places  of  business 
be  closed  each  afternoon  of  that  week  at  4 o’clock, 
“and  that  the  people  use' all  efforts  to  promote  enlist- 
ments, and  also  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  times.” 
War  meetings  were  held  every  night  at  the  City  Hall, 
and  on  the  17th  General  Corcoran  addressed  a great 
open  air  meeting  from  a platform  erected  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Court  House.  September  8th  the  ladies 
met  and  appointed  the  following  committee  to  raise  a 
fund  to  provide  the  regiment  with  a stand  of  colors ; 
Mrs.  Seward  Barculo,  Mrs.  James  Emott,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Schram,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Morgan,  IMrs.  W.  H. 
Crosby,  IMrs.  J.  Winslow,  Mrs.  B.  J.  Lossing,  IMrs.  T. 


James  Bowne,  Fourth  Mayor  of  Poughkeepsie. 

L.  Davies,  Mrs.  John  Thompson,  Mrs.  Charles  H. 
Ruggles  and  Miss  Sarah  M.  Carpenter.  By  the  26th 
of  September  780  men  had  been  collected  at  Camp 
Dutchess,  which  was  established  on  the  old  county 
house  grounds,  now  the  grounds  of  the  City  Home. 
As  the  regiment  began  to  assume  some  proficiency  in 
drilling  under  the  charge  of  Eieiit. -Colonel  Bartlett, 
who  was  from  West  Point,  the  town  people  assembled 
at  the  camp  in  considerable  numbers  every  afternoon 
to  witness  battalion  drill  and  dress  parade.  During 
the  last  few  days  before  the  departure  for  the  front 
most  of  the  local  commissioned  officers  were  presented 
with  swords  by  various  groups  of  citizens.  IMajor 
A.  B.  Smith’s  sword  was  presented  at  the  High  School, 
in  Church  Street,  by  Mr.  George  W.  McLellan,  in  be- 


half of  the  children  of  the  public  schools ; Captain 
Cogswell’s  sword  was  presented  at  the  Congregational 
Church  on  Sunday  evening,  October  5th  ; Captain  E. 
A.  Wickes  received  a similar  gift  from  the  young 
ladies  of  Mr.  Rice’s  school,  and  on  the  loth  Rev.  D. 
G.  Wright,  in  behalf  of  the  pupils  of  the  Poughkeepsie 
Eemale  Academy,  presented  Captain  Henry  A.  Gil- 
dersleeve  with  “a  most  splendid  sword,  sash,  belt  and 
pistol.”  A Bible  agent  visited'  the  camp  just  before 
the  departure  of  the  regiment  and  it  is  related  that 
New  Testaments  were  accepted  by  every  man  not 
otherwise  supplied  except  two.  The  regiment  left  on 
the  nth  of  October  on  the  steamer  Oregon.  Thomas 
E.  Vassal"  went  out  as  the  first  chaplain  of  this  regi- 
ment, and  was  succeeded  the  next  year  by  Rev.  Ed- 
ward O.  Bartlett,  whose  diary  of  the  daily  events  has 
been  published  in  the  Eagle.  The  regiment  was  at 
Gett}’sburg,  where  seven  of  its  men  were  killed  and 
twenty-two  wounded. ^ In  the  fall  of  1863  it  was  sent 
to  Tennessee,  but  did  not  take  part  in  any  of  the  great 
battles  there.  In  the  campaign  against  Atlanta  the 
150th  held  important  positions  at  Resaca  and  at  Kene- 
saw  Mountain  against  superior  forces,  and  it  was 
with  Sherman  on  the  famous  march  to  the  sea,  but  was 
rarely  in  a desperate  assault  or  exposed  to  the  terrible 
ordeals  that  cut  some  regiments  to  pieces,  and  lost 
comparatively  few  of  its  officers  or  men.  Much  of 
its  immunity  is  ascribed  by  the  survivors  to  the  care 
of  Colonel  Ketcham  in  providing  protection  whenever 
it  was  to  be  found. 

Of  its  original  officers  Cyrus  S.  Roberts,  sergeant 
major:  Henrv  C.  Smit’n,  quartermaster  sergeant.  Lieu- 
tenants Albert  Johnson,  Robert  C.  Tripp,  DeWitt  C. 
Underwood,  Charles  J.  Gaylord,  besides  those  already 
mentioned,  were  from  Poughkeepsie. 

The  159TH  AND  THE  First  Dkaets. 

In  the  effort  to  avoid  a draft,  as  soon  as  the  150th 
Regiment  was  a certainty,  and  before  the  128th  had 
reached  the  seat  of  war,  steps  were  taken  to  form  a 
second  district  regiment.  Judge  Homer  A.  Nelson 
was  appointed  its  colonel,  with  Arthur  Wilkinson,  who 
had  resigned  his  commission  in  the  74th,  as  military 
instructor,  and  Mark  D.  Wilber  quartermaster.  By 
the  middle  of  October,  1862,  some  500  men  had  been 
collected  at  Hudson  from  Columbia  County  alone, 
and  more  than  100  had  been  enlisted  in  Dutchess, 
though  the  150th  had  pretty  well  drained  the  county. 
While  the  regiment  was  forming  Judge  Nelson  ac- 
cepted the  Democratic  nomination  for  Congress,  and 
on  his  election  resigned  his  commission  as  colonel. 

iffetter  of  Thomas  E.  Vassar  in  Daily  Eagle,  July  10, 
1863. 


Hon.  homer  A.  NEEvSON. 
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The  regiment  failed  to  complete  its  organization,  but 
most  of  the  men  enlisted  became  members  of  the 
159th  Regiment,  mustered  in  November  ist,  under 
command  of  Colonel  Edward  S.  Molineux,  of  Brook- 
lyn. John  W.  Shields  raised  about  half  of  Company 
I in  Poughkeepsie,  and  went  as  its  First  Lieutenant. 
This  regiment  was  at  Port  Hudson  with  the  128th. 

By  the  enlistments  in  the  159th  and  through  pay- 
ment of  increasing  bounties  the  draft  was  postponed 
until  Monday,  September  7th,  1863.  Isaac  Platt  had 
been  appointed  Provost  Marshal,  and  William  Pinck- 
ney enrolling  officer  for  the  First  and  Third  Wards 
of  Poughkeepsie,  with  John  Winslow  for  the  Second 
and  Fourth.  The  enrollment  in  the  city,  the  quota  of 
the  wards  and  the  number  drafted  was  as  follows : 

Enrollment.  Quota.  Drafted. 

First  and  Second  Wards 847  157  235 

Second  and  Fourth  Wards.  . . .607  116  175 

The  difference  between  the  quotas  and  the  number 
drafted  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  50  per  cent,  was 
added  for  probable  exemptions.  The  draft  took  place 
at  No.  7 Union  Street,  now  part  of  the  Post  Office 
property,  and  the  sheriffs  of  Columbia  and  Dutchess, 
the  Mayors  of  Poughkeepsie  and  Hudson,  and  a com- 
mittee of  prominent  members  of  both  political  parties, 
were  present  to  see  that  fairness  was  done.  Nine 
companies  of  the  Second  Vermont  Regiment,  which 
had  been  on  duty  at  the  Draft  Riots  in  New  York 
City,  had  arrived  in  Poughkeepsie  that  morning,  and 
were  assembled  on  Market  Street,  though  their  pres- 
ence is  said  not  to  have  been  due  so  much  to  appre- 
hension of  trouble  here,  as  to  a desire  to  quarter  them 
for  a time  near  New  York.  They  occupied  the  bar- 
racks erected  for  the  150th,  and  remained  until  the 
1 2th,  when  they  were  relieved  by  the  5th  Wisconsin 
Regiment.  They  were  certainly  not  needed,  for  the 
draft  passed  off  without  a sign  of  disturbance. 

Patrick  Wbalen,  a blind  man,  drew  the  numbers 
from  a big  tin  wheel,  and  Peter  Shuster,  of  Mill 
Street,  was  the  first  man  drawn  for  Poughkeepsie. 
There  was  a great  crowd  in  Union  Street,  which  re- 
ceived the  names  good-naturedly  and  with  much  ban- 
ter, especially  when  two  clerks  from  the  Provost 
Marshal’s  office  were  drawn.  The  draft  took  men 
from  each  of  the  printing  offices,  and  in  the  Shurter 
family  four  brothers  were  drawn,  although  one  of 
them  had  but  recently  returned  from  two  years’  ser- 
vice with  the  30th.  Of  the  total  number  drafted  a 
very  large  proportion  were  exempted  under  the  law, 
and  most  of  the  rest  furnished  substitutes  or  paid 
commutation.  Only  one  actually  entered  the  army 
from  this  city.  The  draft  nevertheless  was  very  un- 


popular and  aroused  much  criticism.  The  chief  local 
evils  connected  with  it  were  the  same  as  those  of  the 
bounty  system.  A gang  of  toughs  appeared,  to  offer 
their  services  as  substitutes  with  the  intention  of  tak- 
ing the  money  and  then  escaping,  to  play  the  same 
game  elsewhere.  On  September  i6th  a man  who  gave 
his  name  as  William  Duffy  was  arrested  at  the  “Sol- 
diers’ Rest,”^  for  offering  $70  and  then  $200  to  the 
guard  to  let  him  escape.  Pie  was  found  to  have  a 
large  roll  of  raised  and  counterfeit  greenbacks  in  his 
possession  in  addition  to  the  money  he  had  received 
from  a well  known  resident  of  Poughkeepsie  to  enlist 
as  a substitute.  Men  enrolled  at  this  time  and  after- 
wards had  to  be  closely  guarded  and  even  then  “bounty 
jumpers’’  sometimes  got  away  in  squads. 

In  order  to  avoid  a draft  under  the  next  call  for 
troops  the  Supervisors  resolved  to  tax  the  county 
$250,000  for  bounty  money,  and  in  December,  1863, 
the  united  National,  State  and  County  bounties  amount- 
ed to  $6()o  for  each  new  recrnit  and  $865  for  each  vet- 
eran. The  colored  men  of  Poughkeepsie  had  organ- 
ized a company  during  the  summer  and  a number  of 
them  enlisted  at  this  time.  The  city  in  1864  also  of- 
fered large  bounties  and  enlistments  were  so  general 
that  Poughkeepsie  escaped  the  drafts  of  Mav  3Tst, 
which,  however,  affected  twelve  of  the  towns  of 
Dutchess  County,  and  was  followed  l)y  two  or  three 
supplemental  drafts  to  supply  deficiencies  caused  by 
exemptions.  In  1864  William  S.  Johnston  was  Pro- 
vost Marshall,  with  his  office  in  the  Armory  building 
on  Main  Street.  He  held  several  drafts  for  small  de- 
ficiencies in  various  towns,  but  none  affecting  Pough- 
keepsie until  March  20th,  1865,  when  the  city’s  defi- 
ciency was  175.  The  men  who  enlisted  during  the 
last  part  of  the  war  were  scattered  in  many  regiments 
to  fill  vacancies.  The  nearest  ap])roach  to  a company 
raised  here  after  the  159th  went  out  was  just  about 
tbe  time  of  the  draft  in  September,  1863,  when  a large 
part  of  Company  E of  the  192nd  Regiment  enlisted 
under  Stephen  PI.  Bogardus  as  ca]itain.  During  the 
war  the  city  sold  bonds  amounting  to  $284,100  to  pay 
bounties,  and  also  $10,000  for  the  relief  of  soldiers’ 
families. 

Echoes  oe  the  Draft  Riots — Home  Events. 

Early  in  June,  1863,  Company  E of  the  30th,  the 
first  company  raised  in  Poughkeejisie,  came  home, 
with  its  remaining  55  men,  under  command  of  Joseph 
D.  Williams,  who  went  out  as  Second  Sergeant.  Cap- 
tain Halliday  had  been  killed  at  the  second  battle  of 
Bull  Run.  The  company  fought  at  South  Mountain, 
Antietam  and  other  desperate  battles,  but  a consider- 

^Nos.  392  and  394  Main  Street.  Still  standing. 
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able  proportion  of  its  members  re-enlisted  not  long 
after  their  return  home.  Their  presence  in  Pough- 
keepsie in  July,  during  the  draft  riots  in  New  York, 
added  much  to  the  security  of  the  town,  for  on  June 
26th,  when  all  the  North  was  alarmed  over  Lee’s  in- 
vasion, the  local  militia  regiment  had  been  called  into 
service  and  sent  to  Baltimore.  There  was  much  fear 
that  disturbances  might  break  out  here  in  the  absence 
of  the  2 1st  Regiment,  and  immediatel_v  after  the  receipt 
of  the  news  of  the  riots  in  New  York  companies  of 
ITome  Guards  were  formed  umler  command  of  Cap- 
tain Williams,  and  Mayor  Innis  sent  an  urgent  recpiest 
to  Governor  Sevmour  for  artillery.  After  some  delay 
he  received  a six-pounder  brass  field  piece,  with  ac- 
companiments, including  fourteen  rounds  of  canister. 
By  July  22nd  there  were  eight  companies  of  Home 
Guards,  comprising  several  hundred  men.  They  were 
described  in  the  newspapers  as  Company  A.  Captain 
William  Berry,  Company  B,  Captain  John  P.  Adriance, 
Companv  C,  Captain  Martin  Beutel,  Company  D,  Cap- 
tain Laffingwell,  the  United  Hose  Companies  (Phoenix 
and  Booth),  Captain  James  W.  Shurter,  the  Grant 
Cavalry,  Captain  Parish,  and  the  artillery  company, 
Captain  J.  S.  Van  Cleef.  Their  services  were  happily 
never  required. 

On  Julv  13th  the  mob  in  New  York  cut  the  tele- 
graph wires,  and  news  of  the  exciting  events  in  the 
metropolis  could  only  l)e  oljtained  by  mail  or  from 
the  reports  of  passengers  on  the  railroad  trains.  The 
next  day  the  trains  were  stopped  and  steamboats  form- 
ed the  sole  means  of  communication.  The  wddest  and 
most  exaggerated  reports  were  current  of  the  doings 
of  the  mob,  while  the  city  was  in  its  control,  and  sus- 
pense and  anxiety  were  intense.  The  whole  country 
wanted  the  news,  and  about  all  that  could  be  obtained 
was  furnished  from  Poughkeepsie.  George  W.  Dav- 
ids, whose  long  service  as  reporter  and  city  editor  of 
the  Eagle  had  begun  on  the  day  of  the  first  attack  on 
Fort  Sumter,  cpllected  the  reports  brought  by  people 
on  the  trains  and  boats,  rushed  the  news  to  the  office 
where  it  was  bulletined  and  telegraphed  to  the  West. 
The  Eagle  office  was  then  the  only  Associated  Press 
station  between  New  York  and  Albany. 

The  situation  was  not  without  its  amusing  side, 
however,  for  on  the  14th  a milk  train  of  three  cars 
destined  for  New  York  was  halted  at  Poughkeepsie 
and  the  milk  was  sold  at  one  cent  a quart.  “Old  men 
with  grey  hairs,  staid  elderly  dames,  the  young  and 
sprightly  lasses,  big  boys  and  little  boys,  big  girls  and 
little  .girls,  with  pitchers,  pails,  mugs,  pans,  water 
pails,  ju.gs,  dippers,  wash  bowls,  small  tubs,  etc.,’’  all 
rushed  to  the  cars  to  buy  milk,  which  was  just  on  the 
point  of  turning  sour.  The  milk  spree  was  so  pro- 


nounced that  the  next  day  the  doctors  had  a large 
number  of  sick  children  on  their  hands. 

Apprehension  that  there  might  be  troul/ie  at  home 
from  opposition  to  the  draft  was  not  entirely  unwar- 
ranted. There  were  a few  aggressive  Copperheads  in 
town,  and  the  earl_\'  enthusiasm  of  all  parties  in  sup- 
port of  the  government  had  given  place  to  an  atti- 
tude of  criticism  on  the  part  of  many  that  amounted 
to  opposition  to  every  movement  towards  raising 
troops  and  greatly  exasperated  those  who  were  strain- 
ing every  nerve  to  uphold  the  administration  and 
strengthen  the  army.  Occasional  evidence  of  out- 
breaks of  Copperheadism  is  to  be  found  in  the  news- 
papers. At  the  time  the  news  of  the  repulse  of  Banks’s 
first  assault  upon  Port  Hudson,  in  May,  1863,  “one  flag 
was  raised  early  in  the  morning  and  kept  flving  all 
day,  a thing  it  has  rarely  done  before.”  One  night, 
during  the  same  month,  the  editor  in  charge  of  the 
Press  was  visited  by  a young  man  with  a rawhide,  ap- 
parently because  of  severe  criticism  of  the  Elsworth 
Gre}'s.  Sharp  personalities  were  not  infrequent  in  the 
newspapers  of  the  time,  but  were  generally  to  be 
found  in  communications  signed  by  initials  rather 
than  in  the  editorial  columns. 

On  the  first  of  July,  1863,  a third  daily  paper.  The 
Poughkeepsian.  made  its  appearance,  published  by 
J.  Henry  Hager  and  J.  G.  P.  Holden,  in  the  old  Morris 
building,  next  to  the  Poughkeepsie  Bank.  It  was  an- 
nounced as  an  “independent  journal,  warranted  not  to 
run  in  the  well  worn  rut  of  party”  and  clothed  “in 
habiliments  of  a lofty  patriotism.”  At  the  end  of 
the  same  month  the  Press  ceased  publication^  and  was 
purchased  by  Edward  B.  Osborne,  of  the  Telegraph, 
who  started  it  again  on  the  22nd  of  August  at  283 
Main  Street.  In  his  opening  editorial  Mr.  Osborne 
said  that  “the  Democratic  and  conservative  portion 
of  this  community  have  no  dail}'  representative  of  their 
views.  * * * The  Republican  party,  on  tbe  other 

hand  have  two  ready  ami  watchful  daily  journals, 
stroiygly  partisan,”  etc.  The  Poughkeepsian  resented 
this  charge  of  Republicanism,  and  indeed  not  long  af- 
terwards became  chiefly  devoted  to  abuse  of  the  Eagle 
and  its  editor.  It  did  not  last  long,  Mr.  Hager  going 
to  New  York  to  publish  the  Tobacco  Leaf,  and  Mr. 
Llolden  to  Yonkers  to  publish  the  Gaacttc.  Mr. 
Pease,  former  owner  of  the  Press,  havin.g  resi.gned  his 
commission  in  the  80th  Regiment,  went  to  Saratoga 
where  he  became  editor  of  the  Saratvgiau. 

lOld  printers  who  worked  for  the  Press  have  assured  me 
that  Mr.  Oshorne  purchased  the  Press  liefore  its  suspension, 
hut  his  opening  editorial  reads  exactly  as  if  he  were  starting 
an  entirely  new  puhlication,  and  most  of  thenr  fail  to  remem- 
ber that  the  paper  ever  was  suspended, 


GEORGE  INNIS. 

Blayor  of  Poughkeepsie,  1863-186S. 
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On  the  evening  of  July  7th,  1863,  there  was  a cele- 
hration  over  the  surrender  of  Vicksburg.  “All  the 
bells  were  rung  and  cannon  fired  in  honor  of  the 
event.  * * * After  the  firing  was  over  the  crowd 

resolved  to  give  some  of  the  Copperheads  (as  they 
thought)  a turn,”  and  visited  several  stores  on  Main 
Street,  which  they  bombarded  with  fire  crackers,  scar- 
ing the  proprietors  badly.  An  event  of  quite  a differ- 
ent character  was  the  big  festival  at  Pine  Hall  on  the 
roth,  at  which  $787.27  was  raised  for  the  Soldiers’ 
Relief  Association,  according  to  the  report  of  Mrs. 
Winthrop  Atwill,  president,  and  Sarah  Smith  secre- 
tary. 

There  were  many  letters  in  the  newspapers  about 
this  time  from  the  150th  Regiment,  from  Captain  Wm. 
R.  IWodin^  and  others,  telling  of  experiences  at  Get- 
tysburg. Just  after  the  battle  a committee  of  citizens 
from  Pougbkeepsie,  including  Dr.  Pine,  Dr.  Ludwig 
Ebstein,  Dr.  Alfred  Hasbrouck,  Aaron  Tunis  and  O. 
IT.  Booth  went  down  to  visit  the  battlefield  and  see  if 
anything  could  be  done  to  make  the  Dutchess  County 
boys  more  comfortable. 

July  28th  the  2 1st  Regiment  came  home  on  the 
government  transport  Commodore,  ami  was  warmly 
welcomed  bv  tbe  Tlome  Guards  and  hundreds  of  peo- 
ple. The  regiment  had  done  no  fighting,  but  had  been 
within  sound  of  the  guns  at  Gettysljurg  and  was  of 
considerable  service  guarding  prisoners,  and  relieving 
other  troops  who  were  in  the  big  battle.  Only  five 
companies,  A,  D,  G,  Tv  and  R went,  and  they  num- 
bered less  tbau  400  men.  Conqiany  Tv  was  enlisted  in 
Fishkill,  but  the  rest  were  Poughkeepsie  companies,  of- 
ficered as  follows: 

Company  A (Elsworth  Greys) — Captain,  I^.  Ti. 
TTayman;  Lieutenants,  Alfred  T^.  I^indlev,  S.  Tv.  Dar- 
row  and  Thomas  Parker. 

Company  D — Cajdain,  T'Teuben  Tanner ; Lieuten- 
ants, Edward  Quigley,  William  Haubennestel  and  G. 
L.  Idennis. 

Company  G — Captain,  hJ-ank  Muller;  Lieutenants, 
George  Schlude  and  Tvorner. 

Company  R — Captain  Erank  ITengstebeck ; Lieu- 
tenant Micbacls. 

The  seriousness  of  the  war  and  the  moral  nature 
of  the  cause  were  greatly  stimulating  to  religious  and 
charitable  activity  at  borne  and  it  was  natural  that  this 
should  be  the  time  of  the  permanent  organization  of 
the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association.  The  local 
association  was  organized  at  a meeting  in  the  First 
Methodist  Church,  August  21st,  1863,  with  Professor 

iCaptain  Woodin  was  the  Eagle’s  correspondent  during  a 
large  part  of  the  service  of  the  150th  Regiment. 


William  IT.  Crosby  chairman.  Addresses  were  made 
by  S.  W.  Stebbins,  president  of  tbe  association  in  New 
York,  Charles  C.  Whitehead,  Rev.  Howard  Crosby 
and  Cephas  Brainerd.  The  officers  elected  were : 

Th'esident — John  H.  Mathews. 

Vice-President — James  S.  Case. 

Cor.  Secretary — Frank  L.  Stevens. 

Recording  Secretary — John  I.  Platt. 

Treasurer — Wm.  B.  Fox. 

Directors — George  Berry,  Alfred  Atkins,  Jacob  B. 
Jewett,  Lithgow  T.  Perkins,  George  I^.  Brown,  Wil- 
liam C.  Tdobbs,  Walter  I.  Husted,  J,  S.  Van  Cleef  and 
Thomas  TI.  Leggett. 

The  members  included  most  of  the  young  men  who 
had  been  in  the  older  Young  Men’s  Christian  Union. 
Meetings  were  held  at  first  in  a room  over  the  City 
Bank  on  the  corner  of  Market  and  Main  Streets,  and 
continued  there  until  the  association  felt  itself  strong 
enough  to  purchase  Pine  Flail  in  1872. 

One  new  church  was  built  during  the  war,  the 
Friends’  Meeting  House  on  Montgomery  Street,  in 
1863.  The  old  Orthodox  Meeting  House  on  Mill 
Street  was  sold,  and  a few  years  later  was  moved 
to  Conklin  Street  and  converted  into  a dwelling.  It 
stood  where  the  Theodore  Johnston  houses  were  built 
about  1870. 

Politics — ^The;  Campaign  op  1864. 

In  politics  the  Rejiublicans  did  not  always  have 
ever}dhing  their  own  way  during  the  war.  The  Dem- 
ocrats carried  the  State  in  the  fall  of  1862,  but  Horatio 
Seymour,  who  was  elected  Governor,  did  not  quite 
carry  Poughkeepsie,  James  S.  Wadsworth  obtaining  a 
majority  of  117.  Judge  Nelson,  as  already  noted,  was 
e'ected  to  Congress  at  this  time,  obtaining  a majority 
in  the  city  of  4 votes,  and  Charles  Wheaton,  also  a 
Democrat,  was  elected  County  Judge.  The  next 
spring,  at  the  charter  election,  the  Republicans  won 
with  George  Innis^  as  a candidate  for  mayor  against 
James  H.  Seaman,  but  the  majority  was  only  71.  In 
1865,  however,  when  the  city  had  been  divided  into 
six  wards.  Mayor  Innis  was  re-elected  without  opposi- 
tion. This  was  repeated  in  1867,  an  honor  shown  to 
no  other  mayor  of  Poughkeepsie. 

The  election  of  November,  1863,  brought  Joseph  F. 
Barnard  into  the  Supreme  Court,  to  succeed  James 
Emott.  He  was  twice  re-elected,  and  was  one  of  the 

iMr.  Innis  not  long  before  the  war  purchased  and  rebuilt 
the  Davies  house,  opposite  the  railroad  station  on  Main 
Street.  The  original  house  was  built  by  William  Davies 
(see  p.  82)  probably  before  1800.  William  A.  Davies  is  said 
to  have  been  born  there  in  1807. 
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most  notable  of  the  many  Supreme  Court  justices  that 
have  lived  in  Poughkeepsie. 

During  the  war  a feeling  of  antagonism  between 
the  city  and  the  county  resulted  in  a proposition  before 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  to  remove  the  county  poor 
house  to  the  interior  of  the  county.  The  Common 
Council  on  January  19th,  1863,  appointed  the  Mayor 
and  Alderman  Coffin  a committee  to  confer  with  the 
Supervisors  about  this,  and  it  was  decided  to  separate 
the  city  from  the  rest  of  the  county  in  the  matter  of 
support  of  the  poor.  Accordingly  April  29th  the 
Legislature  passed  an  act  providing  for  the  change 
and  naming  James  Eniott,  James  H.  Dudley,  James 
Bowne.  Joseph  F.  Barnard,  Matthew  Vassar,  Jr.,  and 
Jacob  B.  Jewett  "Commissioners  of  the  y\lms  House  of 
the  City  of  Poughkeepsie,”  with  all  recjuisite  authority. 
All  excise  moneys  and  all  fines  from  the  Recorder’s 
court  were  to  he  appropriated  for  the  support  of  the 
city  poor  under  control  of  this  board.  In  the  division 
of  property  with  the  county  the  city  purchased  the  old 
county  house  grounds  and  in  1868-69  present  main 
Alms  House  building  was  erected. 

The  old  county  alms  house,  it  may  he  added,  was 
in  its  early  days  a noteworthy  institution.  Dorothea 
Lynde  Dix,  in  the  report  published  in  1844,  of  her 
famous  visits  to  the  alms  houses  of  the  State,  said : 
"The  Dutchess  County  House  at  Poughkeepsie  is  a 
model  of  neatness,  order  and  good  discipline.  The 
household  arrangements  are  excellent ; the  kitchens  and 
cellars  complete  in  every  part.  I have  seen  nothing- 
in  the  State  so  good  as  these.  Every  a]:>artment  in  the 
almshouse  was  e.xceptionally  clean,  well  furnished  and 
neatly  arranged.  Such  of  the  insane  as  were  highly 
excited  were  in  clean,  decent  rooms.”  This  was  high 
praise,  doubtless  merited  at  the  time,  but  probably  the 
condition  of  affairs  was  very  different  when  the  build- 
ings had  become  old.  It  was  so  with  the  various 
Poughkeepsie  jails.  Each  one  was  pronounced  a 
model  of  excellence  when  new,  but  condemned  as  un- 
fit for  human  beings  at  the  end  of  its  career.  The 
county  house  must  have  been  pretty  seriously  crowded 
at  times,  for  an  item  in  the  Eagle  in  1851  says  there 
were  between  four  and  five  hundred  inmates.  These 
included  of  course  the  pauper  insane,  but  it  is  hardly 
possible  that  there  were  proper  accommodations  for  so 
large  a number. 

The  Presidential  campaign  of  1864,  while  not  so 
lively  as  that  of  i860,  was  more  notable  for  intensity 
of  party  feeling.  The  Republicans  had  plenty  of  am- 
munition for  their  stump  speakers  in  the  victories  of 
the  Lhiion  armies  in  the  field,  and  bitterly  denounced 
all  who  opposed  the  re-election  of  President  Lincoln 
as  Copperheads  and  enemies  of  the  Union.  The  Dem- 


ocrats strongly  resented  this  charge.  Their  general 
policy  is  well  shown  in  the  appeals  to  voters  published 
in  the  Daily  Press,  where  headings  like  the  following 
were  repeated  from  day  to  day;  "A  vote  for  Lincoln 
is  a vote  for  more  drafts,”  “A  vote  for  Lincoln  is  a 
vote  in  favor  of  continuing  the  abolition  war,”  “The 
abandonment  of  slavery  is  Lincoln’s  condition  of 
lieace,”  “Elect  Lincoln  and  you  endorse  emancipation.” 
Colonel  Ketcham,  for  the  first  time  a candidate  for 
Congress,  was  vigorously  denounced,  chiefly  for  cer- 
tain alleged  acts  while  a Member  of  Assembly  before 
the  war,  and  Captain  Woodin  was  accused  of  forging 
soldier  votes.  The  Democrats  had  an  organization 
of  “Little  Mac”  Guards,  captained  by  C.  A.  Dimond, 
with  Daniel  Clifford  first  lieutenant,  and  Frank  Lleng- 
stebeck  second  lieutenant.  There  was  also  a McClel- 
lan Guard,  captained  by  James  Daly.  They  raised  a 
McClellan  and  Pendleton  banner  “between  Pine’s  Hall 
and  the  Democratic  Club  opposite,”  October  8th,  with 
Gilbert  Deane  and  Owen  T.  Coffin  as  principal  speak- 
ers, and  party  feeling  ran  so  high  that  some  one  cut 
the  banner  rope  during  the  day.  Among  their  chief 
speakers  at  the  county  meetings  were  C.  J.  Gaylord, 
Gerome  Williams,  Hon.  Gilbert  Dean,  John  Moore, 
Escp,  A.  M.  Card,  G.  G.  Titus,  C.  B.  Brundage  and 
Edgar  Thorne. 

The  Democrats  held  no  large  out-door  meetings, 
but  on  the  afternoon  of  October  25th  the  Republicans 
had  a grand  rally  at  the  corner  of  Mill  and  Washing- 
ton Streets,  the  speakers.  Governor  Morton  and  Judge 
T.  J.  Barnett,  of  Indiana,  Hon.  James  Emott,  the 
chairman,  and  Captain  William  R.  Woodin,  of  the 
150th  Regiment,  occupying  “a  spacious  stand  erected 
in  front  of  Platt’s  Hotel.”  The  Northern  Hotel  was 
at  this  time  conducted  by  Isaac  I.  Platt,  son-in-law  of 
Isaac  I.  Balding.  An  imposing  parade  under  the  mar- 
shalship  of  Thomas  Parish  preceded  the  speaking  and 
“the  glorious  Stars  and  Stripes  were  flung  to  the  breeze 
from  almost  every  available  point  in  the  city.”  While 
passing  Hengstebeck’s  store  some  one  in  the  ranks  fired 
a pistol,  and  the  Press  charged  that  this  was  an  effort 
to  shoot  a prominent  Democrat.  The  incident  was  the 
subject  of  many  bitter  newspaper  articles.  The  Press 
also  charged  that  Judge  Barnett  was  drunk  when  he 
spoke  at  the  meeting,  and  occupied  a good  many  col- 
umns in  support  of  the  statement.  This  gives  a fair 
idea  of  the  nature  of  the  campaign. 

The  Republican  speakers  at  the  smaller  meetings 
throughout  the  county  included  Colonel  O.  T.  Beard, 
then  a newspaper  editor  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  but  some 
twenty-five  years  later  a resident  of  Poughkeepsie, 
Chauncey  M.  Depew,  then  Secretary,  of  State  (New 
York  State),  William  I.  Thorn,  John  Thompson, 
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Rev.  J.  L.  Corning,  John  I.  Platt,  Allard  Anthony  and 
INIark  D.  Wilber,  of  Poughkeepsie.  The  Eastman 
College  Band,  then  recently  organized,  was  a leading 
feature  at  many  political  meetings. 

At  the  election  in  November  Lincoln  and  Johnson 
received  a majority  of  249  in  the  cit)",  General  George 
B.  McClellan  carrying  only  one  of  the  four  wards,  the 
Third.  Reuben  E.  Fenton,  for  Governor,  had  247 
majority  over  Horatio  Seymour,  while  Colonel  John 
H.  Ketcham,  for  Congress,  led  Judge  Nelson  by  305. 
The  largest  majorit}'  in  the  city  was  obtained  by  Al- 
lard Anthony,  406,  over  Ambrose  Wager,  for  County 
Judge.  The  Republicans  of  course  carried  the  county 
and  Congressional  district  by  substantial  majorities. 

It  was  customary  at  this  time  to  celebrate  victories, 
and  on  November  23d  there  was  “a  grand  Lhiion  pa- 
rade” under  the  marshalship  of  John  P.  Adriance. 


Main  Street  was  fairly  ablaze  with  fireworks  and  tar 
barrels.  A further  and  more  notable  celebration  was 
the  banquet  of  the  Loyal  Legion  ‘‘in  the  New  Buckeye 
Mower  and  Reaper  Building  of  Adriance,  Platt  & Co., 
South  Water  Street,”  on  Tuesday  evening,  December 
20th.  There  were  over  one  thousand  men  at  the 
tables,  spread  through  the  lower  floor  of  the  main 
building,  21 1 feet  long.  The  members  of  the  Loyal 
League,  six  hundred  strong,  marched  in  headed  by  the 
Eastman  College  Band.  Hon.  George  \¥.  Sterling 
presided,  and  speeches  were  made  by  Rev.  J.  L.  Corn- 
ing, Hon.  John  Stanton  Gould,  Mark  D.  Wilber,  Rev. 
DeLos  Lull,  William  I.  Thorn,  Allard  Anthony,  Rev. 
B.  M.  Adams  and  Pierre  Giraud,  U.  S.  N.  Smith 
Brothers  were  the  caterers,  and  received  a generous 
puff  in  the  newspapers  for  their  service. 


Eastman  College; — Business  Conditions. 

At  this  time  Eastman  College  was  experiencing  a 
tremendous  boom,  as  the  result  of  Mr.  Eastman’s  lib- 
eral advertising  among  the  soldiers  whose  terms  were 
expiring.  With  tables  all  laid  at  the  big  Buckeye 
building,  he  did  not  miss  the  chance  of  holding  a 
banquet  there,  larger  than  that  of  the  Loyal  Legion, 
two  days  later.  The  anniversary  of  the  College,  al- 
ways a rather  moveable  feast,  was  celebrated  at  Pine 
Hall  on  the  evening  of  December  21st,  when  Horace 
Greeley  gave  his  famous  lecture  on  “The  Self-Made 
Man.”  On  the  next  evening  came  the  banquet,  with 
“tables  spread  for  2,500  students  and  guests.”  It  is 
hard  to  see  how  even  Smith  Brothers  could  have  served 
such  a crowd  as  that.  The  "Brigade  of  the  College” 
numbered  1,500,  according  to  the  newspapers.  The 
Eagle's  description  of  the  event  begins : “It  is  now 


an  established  fact  that  no  College  or  Educational  In- 
stitution on  this  terrestrial  globe  has  met  with  success 
equal  to  that  of  Eastman  National  Business  College,” 
and  this  statement  is  probably  not  much  exaggerated. 
Rev.  Samuel  D.  Burchard — the  same  man  whose 
“Rum,  Romanism  and  Reliellion”  alliteration  created 
such  a sensation  in  the  Blaine  campaign  of  1884 — 
Joseph  H.  Jackson,  Allard  Anthony  and  Rev.  J.  L. 
Corning  were  among  the  speakers. 

This  great  increase  of  students  naturally  added  ma- 
terially to  the  business  of  the  city,  which,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  war  had  ruined  several  local  indus- 
tries, was  generally  sound  and  prosperous.  A consid- 
erable number  of  men  were  employed  during  much  of 
the  war  on  new  building  enterprises,  including  the 
Buckeye  Works  of  Adriance,  Platt  & Co.,  Vassar  Col- 
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One  of  the  First  Shinpt asters  of  the  City  of  Poughkeepsie. 
{Originally printed  in  red.) 
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lege,  and  several  new  business  buildings  on  Main  and 
Market  Streets.  The  Morgan  Block,  on  the  district 
east  of  Catharine  Street,  burned  in  i860,  was  built  just 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  the  Collingwood 
building  on  Market  Street,  in  1863.  This  did  not  in- 
clude the  ( )pera  House,  which  was  not  completed  until 
about  six  years  later.  The  new  dry  goods  store  of 
George  Van  Kleeck  & Co.,  described  as  “the  finest 
structure  of  its  kind  between  New  York  and  Albany,” 
was  built  in  1864.  Up  to  this  time  the  George  Van 


Poughkeepsie  City  Shiuplasters,  second  series. 

{From  collection  of  U\  P\  Booth.) 

Kleeck  store  had  been  on  the  west  corner  of  Liberty 
Street. 

At  an  earlier  period  in  the  war  all  industries  and  all 
business  had  been  seriously  afifected,  and  the  phenome- 
non of  the  disappearance  of  all  small  change,  already 
noted  as  having  taken  place  during  the  War  of  1812. 
and  during  the  panic  of  1837,  again  occurred.  As  on 
the  earlier  occasions  business  firms  printed  shiuplasters 
in  large  numbers.  The  Eagle  was  among  them,  and 


some  of  the  checks  then  issued  have  never  yet  been 
presented  for  redemption.  The  City  of  Poughkeep- 
sie issued  two  sets  of  shiuplasters,  the  second  hand- 
somely engraved  hy  the  American  Bank  Note  Com- 
pany. The  United  States  government  at  length  put  a 
stop  to  all  this  private  currency  by  issuing  its  own 
shiuplasters.  Much  of  the  apparent  prosperity  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  war  was  due  to  the  constantly  rising 
prices  incident  to  the  depreciation  of  the  paper  cur- 
rency, but  there  are  plenty  of  local  instances  of  the 
serious  hardships  caused  by  the  high  prices  and  by  the 
constant  efforts  at  readjustment  as  the  price  of  gold 
fluctuated  with  the  varying  fortunes  of  the  Union 
armies. 

On  the  25th  of  April,  1864,  a sixth  bank  was  or- 
ganized in  Poughkeepsie.  This  was  the  First  Na- 
tional, the  first  bank  to  be  organized  under  the  Na- 
tional Banking  Act,  then  recently  passed.  The  or- 
ganizing directors  were  Cornelius  DuBois,  Levi  M. 
Arnold,  George  B.  Lent  and  Daniel  H.  Tweedy.  At 
the  first  annual  election  Robert  Slee,  David  Harris, 
George  B.  Lent,  H.  G.  Eastman,  Jacob  B.  Carpenter, 
Hudson  Taylor  and  James  A.  Seward  were  added. 
A'lr.  Eastman  remained  a director  of  this  bank  until 
1870,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  John  P.  Adriance. 
The  present  cashier,  F.  E.  Whipple,  has  been  employed 
in  the  bank  since  its  organization,  having  served  as 
teller  until  the  resignation  of  Zebulon  Rudd  in  1889. 
The  older  state  banks  of  the  city  were  all  reorganized 
as  National  Banks,  not  long  after  the  opening  of  the 
First  National. 

Poughkeepsie  was  holding  its  own  also  as  a place 
of  residence.  John  O.  Whitehouse,  a prosperous  shoe 
manufacturer  of  Brooklyn,  came  here  in  i860,  and  in 
1863  purchased  of  George  Vhlkinson  the  handsome 
place  on  Southeast  (now  Hooker)  Avenue,  still  known 
as  the  Whitehouse  Place.  This  ]ilace  had  been  owned 
before  the  war  by  Benjamin  W.  North,  who  in  order 
to  make  access  to  the  settled  portion  of  the  town  a lit- 
tle easier  constructed  a tan  bark  sidewalk  all  the  way 
to  the  corner  of  Hamilton  Street.  He  sold  the  place 
to  Mr.  Wilkinson,  who  was  a New  York  merchant  not 
related  to  the  Wilkinson  family  of  Poughkeepsie,  in 
October,  1859,  and  Mr.  Wilkinson  built  the  present 
house.  A few  years  after  Mr.  Whitehouse’s  purchase 
of  the  place  “Springside”  was  added  to  it  by  pur- 
chase from  Matthew  Vassar. 

Hudson  Tayloi-,1  who  had  spent  most  of  his  boy- 

iConcerning  Hudson  Taylor’s  residence  in  Washingon, 
the  following  from  the  Autohiography  and  Reminiscences  of 
Moncure  D.  Conway  (vol.  i,  p.  249)  is  interesting  and  char- 
acteristic. Conway  had  just  been  dismissed  (1856)  from 
the  pastorate  of  the  Unitarian  Church  in  Washington  because 
of  pronounced  anti-slavery  sermons : “In  the  afternoon  of 
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hood  in  Poughkeepsie,  returned  here  in  1863,  after 
many  years  of  successful  business  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  and  purchased  “the  magnificent  residence  of 
William  Barnes,  Esq.,  on  Academy  Street,”  for  $20,- 
000.  He  was  an  uncle  of  Robert  E.  Taylor,  the  Re- 
corder. 

James  Winslow  had  purchased  property  a short 
distance  south  of  the  city — now  the  Taft  place — before 
the  war,  but  his  brother,  John  E.  Winslow,  was  at  this 
time  associated  with  Erastus  Corning  in  the  iron  busi- 
ness at  Troy,  and  did  not  purchase  the  Crosby  place 
on  the  Hyde  Park  road  until  1867.  John  E.  Winslow 
was  one  of  the  owners  of  the  first  patents  upon  the 
Bessemer  steel  process,  and  was  one  of  the  chief  finan- 
cial backers  of  Ericson  when  the  first  Monitor  was 
built. 

The  Sanitary  Eair. 

Just  at  the  close  of  the  war  the  Sanitary  Eair,  a 
memorable  event  which  set  the  whole  city  at  work,  was 
held  March  15th  to  19th,  at  178-180  Main  Street.  This 
building  was  described  as  “a  large  unoccupied  coach 
factory,”  owned  by  Matthew  Vassar.  It  had  been 
Frederick's  carriage  factory,  but  was  transformed  by 
the  decorators  into  a most  wonderful  fairy  land. 
Weeks  before  the  great  fair  opened  the  newspapers 
were  filled  with  notices  of  committee  meetings,  de- 
scriptions of  proposed  attractions,  etc.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  read  them  to-day  without  catching  some  of  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  times.  Everybody  was  vitally  in- 
terested and  everybody  was  at  work.  The  officers  of 
the  Fair,  as  given  in  the  pamphlet  published  soon  af- 
terwards, were : 

President — Mrs.  James  Winslow. 

Vice-Presidents — Mrs.  Thomas  L.  Davies,  Mrs.  G. 
C.  Burnap,  Mrs.  George  Innis,  Mrs.  Benson  J.  Tos- 
sing, Mrs.  William  S.  Morgan,  Mrs.  John  Thompson 
and  Mrs.  Dr.  Beadle. 

Secretary — Mrs.  Charles  H.  Ruggles. 

Treasurer — Miss  Sarah  M.  Carpenter. 

These,  with  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Swift,  Mrs.  Van  Val- 
kenburgh,  Mrs.  Le  Grand  Dodge,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Tooker, 
and  Mrs  Haydock,  made  up  the  executive  committee. 
There  were  also  twenty-two  managers,  and  forty-five 

that  Sunday  on  which  I had  spoken  my  farewell  words,  a 
number  of  my  friends  called,  and  Hudson  Taylor — who,  with 
his  lovfely  wife^  had  given  me  such  a beautiful  home — could 
not  repress  some  reproach  that  I had  by  a few  discourses  shat- 
tered such  happy  relationships.  His  niece,  Charlotte  Taylor 
(now  Mrs.  Robley  Evans)  said  that  I had  to  obey  my  con- 
science. But  Hudson  cried  “Damn  conscience !”  The  tear 
in  his  eye  did  not  blot  out  the  oath,  but  embalmed  it  in  my 
memory  as  the  loving  farewell  of  as  faithful  and  generous 
a friend  as  I ever  had.” 
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committees  to  look  after  the  attractions,  booths,  etc. 
The  whole  county  was  represented,  and  gifts  of  articles 
to  sell  came  in  from  all  sides.  A special  Buckeye  mow- 
ing machine  was  made  by  the  men  of  the  factory  and 
contributed.  Before  the  fair  began  there  was  a series 
of  auxiliary  entertainments  in  the  schools  and  churches 
and  in  Pine  Hall,  including  a lecture  by  Rev.  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  and  these  netted  a considerable  sum. 
It  was  reported  that  4,000  people  visited  the  fair  on 
one  of  the  nights.  “The  crush  of  crinoline  and  the 
smash  of  hats  was  terrible,”  said  the  Eagle,  but  “ev- 
erybody was  happy.”  * * * “You  could  hardly 

turn  about  without  meeting  the  glance  of  a pair  of 
eyes  that  would  make  any  person  hand  out  any  amount 
for  anything  offered  for  sale.”  Nine  hundred  and 
seventeen  quarts  of  ice  cream,  50  gallons  of  lemonade 
and  46,000  oysters  were  consumed.  In  the  midst  of 
it  all  the  Eagle  was  ungracious  enough  to  object  to 
the  raffling,  which  was  a leading  feature,  and  was  de- 
fended by  Mrs.  Benson  J.  Tossing.  Rev.  Mr.  Tull, 
of  the  Washington  Street  Church,  preached  a sermon 
on  the  subject,  but  then  the  fair  was  over  and  it  had 
taken  in  $18,640.87,  with  expenses  of  only  $2,358.15, 
leaving  net  proceeds  of  $16,282.72  for  the  Sanitary 
Commission,  truly  a good  showing  for  a small  city 
in  war  time. 

The  Ceose  oe  the  War. 

A few  weeks  later,  on  Monday,  April  3rd,  came  the 
news  of  the  capture  of  Richmond,  which  was  received 
with  great  rejoicing.  Says  the  Eagle:  “Men  threw 

up  their  hats,  boys  shouted  and  women  joined  the  gen- 
eral jollification.  In  the  afternoon  the  splendid  band 
attached  to  the  Eastman  College,  followed  by  a large 
concourse  of  citizens  paraded  the  streets,  and  sere- 
naded all  public  places,  including  tins  office  and  the 
residence  of  our  reporter.  Not  a few  highE  elated 
individuals  purchased  masks,  and  dressing  themselves 
up  fantastically  paraded  the  streets  with  the  utmost 
unconcern,  blowing  on  tin  horns,  ringing  bells,  etc. 
Shortly  after  i o’clock,  in  accordance  with  an  order 
from  the  city  authorities,  a salute  of  100  guns  was 
fired  and  the  church.  Court  House  and  City  Hall  bells 
were  rung.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  enthusi- 
asm that  existed.” 

Events  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession 
then.  Tess  than  a week  later,  on  Sunday  evening-, 
April  9th,  came  the  news  of  Tee’s  surrender  at  y\p- 
pomattox. 

“At  ten  o’clock  on  Sunday  night,”  says  the  Eagle, 
when  the  first  dispatch  was  received  at  this  office  an- 
nouncing the  surrender  of  General  Tec,  our  sanctum 
was  crowded  with  prominent  citizens,  who  greeted 
the  news  with  deafening  cheers,  and  immediately  or- 
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ganizecl  themselves  into  squads  to  awake  the  slumber- 
ing inhabitants  and  inaugurate  a grand  rejoicing. 
ISonhres  were  started,  bells  rung,  etc.  Prof.  Eastman 
got  out  his  drum  cori)s  and  ver}^  soon  arranged  a pro- 
cession. The  jubilant  crowd  called  on  Judge  Emott, 
Hudson  Taylor,  Esq.,  and  other  prominent  citizens, 
and  although  the  night  was  far  advanced,  were  re- 
ceived by  each  of  the  above  named  gentlemen  in  the 
most  enthusiastic  manner.  A delegation  also  pro- 
ceeded to  Provost  Marshal  Johnston's  residence  below 
town  and  imparted  the  good  news  to  him.  Fire  com- 
])anies  paraded  the  streets  and  immense  crowds  con- 
gregated in  front  of  the  Eagle  to  get  the  dispatches 
as  fast  as  they  were  received." 

A great  celebration  was  planned  in  honor  of  the 
close  of  the  war,  but  arrangements  were  cut  short  on 
the  following  Saturday  by  the  announcement  of  the 
assassination  of  President  Lincoln,  which  created  the 
greatest  consternation.  Many  people  thought  the  war 
was  to  be  prolonged  in  a sort  of  reign  of  terror,  as- 
sassins taking  the  place  of  armies  in  the  open.  “Pough- 
keepsie on  Saturday  was  draped  in  mourning.  Men 
]jale  with  anxiety  walked  the  streets  with  horror  de- 
picted on  their  countenances.  Many  shed  tears.  The 
female  portion  of  the  community,  especiallv  those  who 
have  sacrificed  fathers,  brothers,  husbands,  or  friends 
on  the  altar  of  their  country,  received  the  awful  news 
with  emotion  pitiful  in  the  extreme.  All  the  flags  of 
the  cit}'  were  placed  at  half  mast,  and  jwblic  and  pri- 
A^ate  buildings  were  draped  in  mourning.”  There  were 
not  wanting,  however,  a few  individuals  who  took  oc- 
casion to  express  their  satisfaction  at  the  terrible  deed, 
and  thev  were  naturally  roughly  handled  by  the 
crowd.  One  woman  was  arrested  in  order  to  protect 
her,  and  several  stores  had  to  be  closed  for  a time 
until  the  excitement  wore  off. 

On  Sunday  all  the  chnrches  were  draped  in  mourn- 
ing and  were  crowded  with  people,  and  the  sermons 
were  all,  we  are  told,  appropriate  to  the  occasion. 


President  Lincoln’s  funeral  also,  on  Wednesday,  April 
1 5th,  was  observed  by  services  in  the  churches,  and  by 
a procession  and  public  out-door  meeting  in  front  of 
the  Court  Plouse.  The  procession,  marshalled  by 
John  P.  Adriance,  was  made  up  as  follows: 

iMayor  and  Marshal,  and  Provost  Marshal. 

Provost  Guards. 

Officers  2 1 St  Regiment. 

Drum  Corps. 

Common  Council. 

Military  and  Militar}-  Schools. 

Fire  Department. 

Eastman  Business  College. 

Eastman  Band. 

Clergy. 

Citizens. 

Sons  of  Temperance. 

Singing  Society,  Germania. 

German  Turners’  Association. 

Free  Masons. 

Odd  Fellows. 

A great  stand  had  been  erected  on  the  Main  Street 
side  of  the  Court  House,  and  in  front  of  it  the  crowd 
filled  the  street.  The  services  were  opened  with 
prayer  bv  Rev.  Dr.  Hageman,  of  the  Second  Reformed 
Church,  aufl  closed  by  prayer  from  Rev.  G.  M.'  IMc- 
Eckron,  of  the  First  Reformed  Church.  Hon.  Allard 
Anthony  made  the  funeral  oration,  which  was  pro- 
nounced a very  eloquent  effort. 

On  the  25th  the  train  bearing  the  remains  of  the 
martyred  President  passed  through  Poughkeepsie,  on 
its  way  to  Illinois.  All  business  was  suspended  and 
practically  the  whole  population  assembled  along  the 
tracks  to  see  it  pass.  Draped  in  black,  and  with  the 
wheels  so  muffled  that  it  ran  almost  noiselessl3^  except 
for  the  tolling  of  the  engine's  bell,  it  was  a most  im- 
pressive sight,  and  was  long  remembered  as  “The  ghost 
train." 


Hon.  JOHN  H.  KETCHAM. 


CHAPTER  X 


From  the  Close  of  the  War  to  the  Panic  of  1873 — Return  of  the  Soldiers — Wonderful  Suc- 
cess OF  Eastman  College — Eastman  Park — Opening  and  Organization  of  Vassar  College — 
Changes  Among  City  Schools — Politics — Chltrches,  Charitable  and  Religious  Institutions 
— The  Hudson  River  State  Hospital — Manufacturing  and  Other  Industries — Growth  and 
Municipal  Improvement,  the  Water  and  Sewer  Systems — The  Poughkeepsie  & Eastern  and 
THE  City  Railroads — The  Poughkeepsie  Bridge — Social  Eife,  Sports  and  Clubs. 


At  the  close  of  the  war  Poughkeepsie,  like  other 
Northern  cities,  began  to  settle  down  to  the  ordinary 
affairs  of  life,  and  started  upon  a half  decade  of  the 
most  rapid  growth  in  its  history.  The  soldiers  came 
home,  were  warmly  welcomed,  and  found  that  return- 
ing business  prosperity  had  opened  opportunities  for 
most  of  them  to  find  immediate  employment.  The 
150th  Regiment  arrived  in  Poughkeepsie  about  mid- 
night of  Saturday,  June  loth,  1865,  and  “although  the 
hour  was  late,  nevertheless  thousands  of  men  and 
women  and  children  assembled  to  greet  the  veterans. 
* * * The  news  of  the  arrival  spread  like  wildfire 

and  in  almost  an  instant  Main  Street  was  in  a glare  of 
flame  from  burning  tar  barrels  and  fireworks.”  The 
great  reception  came  on  Monday,  when  people  poured 
into  the  city  from  all  the  surrounding  counties,  until 
one  estimate  says  there  were  “nearly  if  not  quite  50,- 
000.”  “Having  witnessed  all  the  great  occasions  here 
from  the  visit  of  Lafayette  in  1824  up  to  this  time,” 
wrote  Isaac  Platt,  “we  can  safely  assert  that  no  day 
or  occasion  like  it  has  before  appeared  in  our  annals.” 
There  was,  of  course,  a great  parade,  and  Main 
Street,  “from  Water  Street  to  the  Red  Mills  was  one 
vast  sea  of  handkerchiefs  fluttering  wildly  in  the 
breeze.”  Banners  and  even  arches  of  flowers  were 
stretched  across  some  of  the  streets.  The  public 
school  children  were  all  assembled  on  the  wall  of 
Mayor  Innis’s  residence,  in  lower  Main  Street,  and  the 
regiment  halted  while  the  children  sang  and  presented 
each  veteran  with  a bouquet  of  flowers.  Groups  of 
ladies  from  manv  towns  in  the  county  came  in  cos- 
tumes of  National  colors,  and  one  of  the  special  fea- 
tures was  “a  wagon  load  of  young  ladies  from  Salt 
Point  representing  every  state  in  the  Union.”  The 
procession  ended  at  Mansion  Square  Park,  where 
Judge  Emott  made  the  address  of  welcome,  and  Col- 
onel A.  B.  Smith,  who  was  in  command  of  the  regi- 


ment, the  reply,  followed  by  General  Ketcham.  ‘‘The 
grand  winding  up  of  the  affair  took  place  in  front  of 
the  residence  of  Prof.  Eastman,  in  Washington  Street, 
in  the  evening.” 

This  regiment  was  one  of  the  few  allowed  to  mus- 
ter out  at  home.  The  128th,  less  favored,  returned 
in  detachments  somewhat  later,  and  no  general  wel- 
come could  be  extended  to  it,  though  a few  companies 
were  given  special  receptions  here  and  there.  A num- 
ber of  Poughkeepsie  boys,  who  had  enlisted  in  other 
regiments  remained  in  the  service  considerably  longer. 
Nathaniel  Palmer,  for  instance,  was  with  the  20th 
Regiment  in  the  occupation  of  Richmond,  and  was 
contributing  letters  to  the  Telegraph  as  late  as  Sep- 
tember. Captain  William  Platto,  who  was  with  the 
128th  Regiment,  organized  a company  of  veterans  soon 
after  his  return  that  was  called  ‘‘The  Independent 
Veteran  Volunteers,”  and  they  often  paraded  in 
Zouave  uniform.  They  remained  in  existence  until 
a few  years  ago. 

The  opening  of  x\driance,  Platt  & Co.’s  large  new 
factory,  and  the  great  popularity  of  Eastman  College 
were  leading  factors  in  producing  excellent  local  busi- 
ness conditions.  The  opening  of  Vassar  College  con- 
tributed its  share,  though  it  was  by  no  means  so  im- 
portant, even  relatively,  as  now.  Several  small  man- 
ufacturing enterprises  were  started  and  some  large 
ones  were  planned,  and  labor  was  in  good  demand  in 
building,  diough  the  building  boom  had  not  yet  be- 
gun. One  of  the  improvements  of  the  year  1865 
which  deserves  notice  was  the  reconstruction  of  the 
lower  floor  of  the  City  Hall  for  the  Post  Office.  Its 
use  as  a market  had  ceased  several  years  before,  and 
partitions  had  been  erected  dividing  it  into  a Re- 
corder’s court  room,  an  office  for  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Poor  and  a meeting  room  for  Protection  ^^o.  i 
Engine  Company.  These  partitions  were  now  taken 
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Market  Street  in  iS6j.  The  old  Forbiis  House  veranda  can  be  seen  at  the  left. 


cast — has  fur  months  formed  one  of  the  Eastman  Col- 
lege rooms  of  instruction." 

Eastman  College  was  then  at  the  top  notch  of  its 
popularity,  the  number  of  students  being  "more  than 
1,700,”  if  reports  are  trustworthy.  The  Eastman  Col- 
lege Band,  already  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
events  of  the  campaign  of  1864,  was  one  of  l\Ir.  East- 
man’s  most  successful  advertising  features.  It  had 
taken  prominent  part  in  the  procession  at  President 
Lincoln's  second  inauguration,  where  it  immediately 
preceded  his  carriage  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  and 
a few  weeks  later,  when  his  body  was  carried,  amid 
the  tears  of  the  nation,  from  Washington  to  its  last 
resting  jdace  in  Illinois,  this  band  formed  the  escort 
in  the  parade  up  Broadway  through  New  York,  jour- 
neyed to  Albany  on  the  funeral  train,  and  again  played 
solemn  dirges  as  the  body  was  borne  to  and  from 
the  State  Capitol.  The  concert  tours  of  the  band  in 
tbe  West  attracted  favorable  notice,  and  students  by 
hundreds  followed  it  to  Poughkeepsie  to  enroll  them- 
selves in  I\Ir.  Eastman’s  wonderful  institution. 


out  and  the  work  of  refitting  was  finished  in  the  fall 
or  early  winter,  when  Albert  \Tn  Kleeck,’^  the  j^ost- 
master  and  local  Republican  leader,  moved  the  office 
from  the  old  Baker  or  Brush  house,  on  the  corner  of 
Lnion  and  Market  Streets,  where  it  had  been  since 
1851.  The  Common  Council  at  this  time  met  in  the 
second  floor  room  on  the  northwest  corner — after- 
wards the  City  Chaml^erlain’s  office,  and  now  the 
Mayor’s  office — until  the  |jresent  council  room  was 
fitted  up  in  1869,  when  the  old  public  hall  was  divided 
l)y  partitions. 

Referring  to  the  changes  in  the  City  Hall  the  Tel- 
egraph of  October  7th,  1865,  says:  "The  upper  hall, 
which  has  so  often  resounded  to  the  clamor  and 
plaudits  of  excited  public  assemblages,  wdiere  cau- 
cuses full  of  momentous  interest  to  aspiring  candidates 
for  public  favor,  have  met  to  ‘deliberate,’  where  the 
voices  of  ])olitical  orators  have  swayed  multitudes  for 
and  against  pulilic  measures,  and  where  the  people’s 
weapon  of  revolution,  the  ballot,  has  so  often  been 

^8on  of  Tunis  Van  Kleeck.  See  pp.  86  and  87. 


ALBERT  VAN  KLEECK. 

Born  December  2j,  1806.  Died  November  7,  1S66. 
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Many  of  these  young  men  expressed  surprise  and 
disappointment  on  their  arrival  to  find  that  the  college 
had  no  magnificent  buildings — in  fact  had  no  college 
buildings  at  all — but  was  scattered  throughout  the 
town  in  all  sorts  of  rented  rooms.  The  rooms  in  which 
the  college  began  in  the  so-called  Library  Building 
were  not  long  retained,  but  besides  the  upper  floor  of 
the  City  Hall  a floor  of  the  McLean  building,  oppo- 
site the  Court  House,  and  three  churches  were  rented 
— the  old  Methodist  Church,  finally  incorporated  in  the 
permanent  college  building,  the  old  Universalist 
Church,  originally  Presbyterian,  on  Cannon  Street, 
and  the  old  Congregational  Church  (now  the  Jewish 
Synagogue)  on  Vassar  Street.  For  a while  Bryant 
and  Stratton  tried  to  run  an  opposition  school,  but 
Mr.  Kastman  bought  them  out,  and  then  for  some 
time  leased  their  rooms  in  the  Wright  Building,  above 
Catharine  Street,  where  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  is  located. 
The  resources  of  the  city  were  taxed  to  their  utmost 
to  find  boarding  places  for  all  these  young  men,  rents 
advanced  and  building  received  considerable  encour- 
agement. 


Eastman  Park,  showing  Skating  Park  flooded,  about  /S/j. 


It  was  in  1865  that  Mr.  Eastman  purchased  what 
was  generally  called  the  Robert  Forrest  property  on 
the  corner  of  Market  and  Montgomery  Streets,  most 
of  it  from  the  widow  of  Herman  Jewett.  Fie  added 
several  other  lots  to  it  and  laid  out  the  beautiful 
grounds,  so  long  known  as  Eastman  Park.  Much  of 
the  land  was  swampy,  bordering  the  brook  that  wound 
through  it  from  Ijcyond  Montgomery  Street  (sec  map 
page  71),  and  an  elaborate  system  of  underdrains  was 
])ut  in  carrying  the  brook  underground  to  a circular 
pond,  constructed  with  an  island  in  the  centre,  upon 
which  a band  stand  was  erected.  This  brook  was 
also  made  to  flood  the  large  athletic  field  bordering 
Jefiferson  Street,  which  was  used  as  a skating  park  in 
the  winter.  A small  fortune  was  spent  in  grading, 


constructing  the  drives  and  in  planting  trees  and 
shrubbery. 

The  grounds  were  thrown  open  to  the  public  to 
be  used  as  a park,  I believe,  in  September,  1867.  That 
at  any  rate  appears  to  have  been  the  first  year  of  a 
public  anniversary  celebration  there  for  the  college. 
The  grounds  were  decorated  with  Chinese  lanterns 
and  there  was  a fine  display  of  fireworks  in  the  even- 
ing with  six  thousand  people  present,  according  to 
the  reports.  Florace  Greeley  was  the  chief  speaker 
at  this  anniversary,  his  subject  being  Temperance. 
Earlier  in  the  same  year  the  movement  had  been 
started  which  resulted  in  the  erection  of  the  Soldiers’ 


The  Soldiers'  Fountain,  as  photographed  in  i8jp. 


Fountain,  though  the  original  plan  was  for  a monu- 
ment. 

A “Great  Monument  Celebration”  took  place  on  the 
Fourth  of  July  with  “the  largest  parade  in  the  history 
of  the  city  or  of  any  city  outside  of  New  York,  in 
the  state.”  General  Ketcham  was  the  grand  marshal. 
Two  militia  regiments,  the  21st  and  22nd,  firemen  from 
nearly  all  the  river  towns,  and  many  fraternal  organ- 
izations, including  three  labor  unions  (bricklayers  and 
masons)  took  part.  Meetings  had  been  held  through- 
out the  county  in  the  interest  of  the  monument  and 
the  crowd  in  the  city  was  very  large.  All  proceeded 
according  to  programme  until  afternoon,  when  the 
chief  feature  was  to  have  been  a grand  open-air  din- 
ner on  Mansion  Square,  with  an  oration  by  General 
Stewart  L.  Woodford,  then  Lieutenant  Governor,  but 
“Proceedings  at  the  dinner  table  on  Mansion  Square 
were  brought  to  a close  by  a succession  of  the  sever- 
est thunder  storms  ever  witnessed  in  this  section  of  the 
country.”  There  was  no  oration,  no  balloon  ascension, 
no  fireworks.  “The  thousands  in  the  city  were  driven 
by  the  pitiless  storm  to  every  conceivable  place  of 
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shelter,  until  every  store  aiicl  private  hall  on  Main 
Street  was  filled  with  males  and  females.”  Among 
the  distinguished  persons  present  were  Lieut.  Worden, 
who  had  commanded  the  Monitor  at  the  memorable 
defeat  of  the  Merrimac,  and  Surgeon  Parsons,  a sur- 
vivor of  the  War  of  1812,  who  had  served  on  Perry’s 
flagship  Lawrence  on  Lake  Erie. 

Though  the  elements  interfered  sadly  with  the 
celebration  the  monument  fund  continued  to  grow, 
helped  by  the  proceeds  of  many  small  entertainments, 
including  scrub  boat  races  on  the  river.  Mr.  East- 
man’s enterprise  was  recognized  in  the  location  and 
also  in  the  change  of  plan  to  a fountain.  At  the  dedi- 
cation in  1870  there  was  another  notable  Eourth  of 
July  celebration,  with  Major  General  McMahon,  of 
Brooklyn,  as  orator.  The  crowd  assembled  at  East- 
man Park  and  the  weather  did  not  prevent  the  balloon 
ascension  or  the  fireworks. 

Opening  and  Organization  of  Vassar  Coldfgf. 

Without  so  much  advertising,  but  with  a great 
deal  of  notice  and  comment  from  the  press  of  the 
whole  country,  Vassar  College  opened  in  September, 
1865,  with  353  students,  eight  of  whom  were  from 
Poughkeepsie,  Catharine  Rogers  Boardman,  Maria 
Louisa  Booth,  Elizabeth  Anderson  Cramer,  Catharine 
Rogers  Jones,  Mary  Carrington  Raymond,  Emma 
Corning  Sweetser,  Carrie  Elizabeth  Vassar  and  A-Iary 
Elizabeth  Wright.  Others  from  Dutchess  county  were 
Evelyn  Angell,  Salt  Point ; Elizabeth  Reynolds  Beck- 
with, Stanford;  Jane  Maria  Cookingham,  Rhinebeck; 
Sarah  Jane  Herrick,  Salt  Point ; and  Lily  Swift, 
Amenia  Union.  Students  were  arranged  in  the  first 
catalogue  alphabetically,  and  as  they  were  in  all  stages 
of  advancement,  no  attempt  could  at  once  be  made  to 
sort  them  into  classes.  When  the  second  catalogue 
was  issued,  1866-67,  girls  had  been  picked  out  as 
seniors,  Maria  Loraine  Dickinson,  Detroit,  Mich. ; 
Elizabeth  Louise  Geiger,  Marion,  O. ; LTarriette  Anna 
Warner,  Detroit,  Mich.;  and  Helen  Douglas  Wood- 
ward, Plattsburgh.  The  summary  of  students  was  as 
follows : 


Seniors  4 

Juniors,  full  standing 18 

Juniors,  conditioned  9 27 

Second  year,  full  standing 29 

Second  year,  conditioned 13  42 

First  year  46 

Unclassified  78 

Specials  189 
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Before  the  third  catalogue  was  issued  the  prepara- 
tory department  had  been  organized  with  75  students. 


and  there  were  25  seniors,  36  juniors,  43  second  year 
girls,  37  first  year  and  123  specials.  The  first  use  of 
the  words  “sophomore”  and  “freshmen,”  instead  of 
“second  year”  and  "first  year,”  occurs  in  the  cata- 
logue for  1872-73,  in  which  also  three  Poughkeepsie 
girls  are  included  among  the  seniors : Grace  Bayley 

Jewett,  Mary  Carrington  Raymond  and  Elma  Dore- 
mus  Swift.  The  difficulties  of  classification  of  the 
students  of  the  first  few  years  show  very  plainly  the 
general  conditions  of  woman’s  education  at  the  time 
the  college  was  opened.  There  was  no  such  thing 
as  a preparatoiy  school  for  girls  and  it  was  very  diffi- 
cult to  get  the  various  female  seminaries  and  colle- 
giate institutes  to  conform  to  the  requirements,  as  each 
was  bending  its  energies  towards  a complete  course  of 
its  own.  The  college  was  forced  to  establish  a pre- 
paratory department  in  order  to  furnish  a model  for 


I 'assar  College,  photographed  about  iSjo. 


other  preparatory  schools,  as  well  as  to  take  care  of 
students  already  entered  who  were  not  found  suffi- 
ciently advanced  for  the  first  year,  or  freshman  class 
in  a regular  college  course.  It  was  nevertheless  a 
step  which  aroused  the  opposition  of  the  schools, 
many  of  whose  principals  began  to  cry  down  the  col- 
lege, instead  of  conforming  their  courses  of  study  to 
its  requirements.  Some  other  institutions  for  the 
higher  education  of  women  had  called  themselves  col- 
leges before  Vassar  was  opened,  and  one  or  two  were 
conducting  courses  that  bore  some  resemblance  to 
those  of  the  colleges  for  men,  but  Vassar  neverthe- 
less was  the  pioneer,  had  all  the  problems  to  solve, 
and  had  to  live  down  all  the  opposition  and  ridicule 
that  assail  every  new  institution  as  soon  as  it  begins 
to  get  well  enough  started  to  show  that  it  will  inter- 
fere with  older  institutions. 
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In  the  selection  of  a scheme  of  educational  courses 
for  Vassar  College  the  contrast  between  President 
Jewett's  plans,  which  were  rejected,  and  those  finally 
adopted  under  President  Raymond,  is  interesting.  Af- 
ter his  visit  to  Europe  Dr.  Jewett  made  a report  in 
which  he  said : 

“A  careful  examination  shows  that  in  our  colleges 
one-third  of  the  whole  time  is  consumed  on  the  Dead 
Languages  alone.  Another  third  of  the  course  is  de- 
voted to  Mathematics ; while  only  one-fifteenth  is 
given  to  the  whole  circle  of  Natural  Sciences,  and 
only  I3-I20ths  to  the  study  of  English  Language  and 
Literature.  * * * We  would  therefore  abridge 

the  college  course  in  Mathematics  and  Metaphysical 
and  Political  Philosophy,  and  thus  secure  more  time 
to  be  devoted  to  our  own  and  other  modern  languages ; 
to  Natural  History,  Domestic  Economy,  Music,  Draw- 
ing and  Painting.” 

Dr.  Jewett  recommended  a LTniversity  System  of 
arrangement,  “all  the  branches  to  be  taught  under 
nine  different  schools,  as  follows : 

1.  The  School  of  Religion  and  Morals. 

2.  The  School  of  Natural  Plistory. 

3.  The  School  of  Physical  Sciences. 

4.  The  School  of  History  and  Political  Economy. 

5.  The  School  of  Language  and  Literature. 

6.  The  School  of  Psychology,  including  Mental 

Philosophy  and  Aesthetics. 

7.  The  School  of  hlathematics. 

8.  The  School  of  Art  and  Philosophy  of  Education. 

9.  The  School  of  Art,  including  Music,  Drawing, 

Painting,  etc. 

The  order  of  numbering  represented  Dr.  Jewett’s 
idea  of  the  importance  of  the  subjects.  Four  testi- 
monials from  each  of  the  schools  were  to  entitle  a 
student  to  the  final  degree  of  M.  A.  “Mistress  of  Arts.” 
This  interesting  scheme  was  doubtless  suggested  by 
the  German  Universities,  but  much  of  it  was  original, 
and  in  many  points  Dr.  Jewett  was  clearly  some 
twenty-five  years  ahead  of  the  times.  His  plans  were 
doubtless  too  radical  for  their  day,  and  the  trustees 
felt  that  VHssar  must  first  make  known  the  ability  of 
women  to  compete  with  men  on  substantially  the  lines 
of  the  older  American  colleges,  but  the  final  reason 
for  the  rejection  of  Dr.  Jewett  was  a personal  dis- 
agreement with  the  founder,  quite  apart  from  aca- 
demic matters.  Some  traces  of  his  plans  are  found 
in  the  "School  of  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music,” 
the  “School  of  Design,”  and  the  “School  of  Physical 
Training,”  the  two  former  of  which  were  maintained 
until  1892.  They  were  designated  “Extra  Collegiate 
Departments,”  besides  which  there  were  eight  regular 
collegiate  departments,  each  with  a professor  at  its 
head,  though  the  department  of  History  and  Political 


Economy  was  not  at  once  organized.  The  officers 
of  government  and  instruction  are  given  in  the  first 
catalogue  as  follows : 

John  H.  Raymond,  LL.  D.,  President,  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy. 

Hannah  W.  Lyman,  Lady  Principal. 

Wh,u.a.m  I.  Knapp,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Ancient 
and  Modern  Languages. 

Charles  S.  Farrar,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics, Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry. 

Sanborn  Tenney,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Natural 
History,  including  Geology  and  Minerology,  Botany, 
Zoology  and  Physical  Geography. 

Maria  Mitchell,  Professor  of  Astronomy  and  di- 
rector of  the  Observatory. 

Alida  C.  Avery,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physiology 
and  Hygiene  and  resident  Physician. 

Henry  B.  Buckham,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Rhe- 
toric, Belles-lettres,  and  the  English  Language. 

Edward  WiebE,  Professor  of  Vocal  and  Instru- 
mental Music. 

Henry  Van  Ingen,  Professor  of  Drawing  and 
Painting. 

Louis  F.  Rondel,  Instructor  in  the  French  Lan- 
guage. 

Deli.v  F.  Woods,  Instructor  in  the  Department  of 
Physical  Training. 

Jesse  Usher,  Teacher  of  the  Latin  Language. 

Luci.\  M.  Gilbert,  Teacher  of  the  Greek  Lan- 
guage. 

Priscilla  H.  Braislin,  Teacher  of  IMathematics. 

Eliz.v  M.  Wiley,  Teacher  of  Music. 

Emm.v  SaylES,  Teacher  of  Chemistry,  Mathematics 
and  the  English  Language. 

Sarah  L.  Wym.\n,  Teacher  of  the  Latin  Language. 

Caroline  H.  MetcalE,  Teacher  of  the  French  and 
English  Languages. 

Barbara  Gr.vnT,  Teacher  of  Mathematics  and 
Chemistry. 

Kate  Fessenden,  Teacher  of  the  French  Lan- 
guage. 

Sarah  E.  Scott,  Teacher  of  Rhetoric  and  Mathe- 
matics. 

Emily  A.  Braddock,  Teacher  of  the  Latin  Lan- 
guage. 

Mary  D.vscomb,  Teacher  of  Mathematics. 

Julia  WiEbe,  Teacher  of  Music. 

Emma  L.  Hopkins,  Teacher  of  Music. 

Caroline  S.  C.  Wiebe,  Teacher  of  Music. 

Sophi.v  L.  Curtis,  Teacher  of  Music. 

A.  Amelia  Judd,  Teacher  of  Music. 

Fanny  J.  Sm.vll,  Teacher  of  Music. 

Of  these  the  most  notable  was  Maria  Mitchell,  the 
astronomer,  whose  discoveries  and  writings  brought 
the  college  much  prominence. 

In  the  second  catalogue  appears  Leopold  Von  Sel- 
deneck,  master  of  horsemanship,  Truman  J.  Backus, 
in  place  of  Henry  B.  Buckham  at  the  head  of  the 
English  department,  Elizabeth  M.  Powell,  physical 
training,  and  Fanny  A.  Wood,  teacher  of  music. 
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Miss  Wood,  now  the  college  librarian,  is  the  only  one 
of  the  original  teachers  remaining  in  service.  LeRoy 
C.  Cooley,  now  the  senior  professor,  came  to  Vassar 
College  in  1874. 

Matthew  Vassar’s  death  occurred  dramatically  as 
he  was  reading  his  annual  address  to  the  trustees  of 
the  college  in  June,  1868.  His  birthday,  April  29th, 
was  first  celebrated  by  the  students  in  1866,  and  has 
been  observed  as  Founder’s  Day  ever  since.  If  he 
could  return  to  visit  the  institution  he  would  find  it 
grown  far  beyond  his  greatest  expectation ; but  the 
development  of  the  new  Vassar  College  belongs  to 
the  next  chapter. 

The  first  bequest  to  the  college  was  from  the  will 
of  Jacob  P.  Giraud,  who  left  $30,000  in  1870,  to 
found  a Museum  of  Natural  History.  With  this 
fund  James  Orton,  who  had  become  Professor  of 
Natural  History  and  Geology  in  1868,  created  the 
Museum  and  made  the  collection  of  South  American 
birds,  which  is  still  one  of  its  leading  features.  Charles 
J.  Hinkle,  about  whose  memory  many  stories  have 
clustered,  became  Professor  of  Ancient  and  Modern 
Languages  in  1868.  The  office  of  Master  of  Horse- 
manship appears  last  in  the  catalogue  for  1872-1873, 
and  not  long  after  the  close  of  the  Riding  School  the 
, building  was  altered  to  accommodate  the  Museum, 
first  established  in  the  main  building. 

Changes  Among  the  City  Schooes. 

The  period  beginning  with  the  close  of  the  Civil 
War  was  marked  by  many  changes  in  the  schools  of 
Poughkeepsie.  The  public  schools,  though  the  amount 
of  money  appropriated  for  them  seems  now  ridicu- 
lously small,  were  gradually  gaining,  and  the  private 
schools  were  beginning  to  lose  ground.  It  was  a 
time  of  transition  from  Academies  to  High  Schools 
throughout  the  State,  and  the  Dutchess  County  Acad- 
emy felt  the  force  of  the  movement,  which  was 
strengthened  locally  by  the  passing  away  or  retirement 
of  some  of  the  most  notable  teachers  of  the  previous 
period. 

William  McGeorge  was  succeeded  by  his  son-in- 
law  Stewart  Pelham  in  1864,  and  though  Mr.  Pelham 
was  an  excellent  teacher  of  the  old  pattern,  and  long 
successful  afterwards  as  proprietor  of  a private  school, 
the  Academy  lost  ground,  probably  mainly  because 
of  the  establishment  of  the  Free  Academy  or  High 
School  in  Church  Street.  The  High  School  was  dis- 
continued for  one  year,  1865,  after  the  war,  apparently 
as  a measure  of  economy,  but  the  demand  for  its  re- 
establishment was  strong.  The  Academy  trustees  ap- 
preciated the  situation  and  realizing  that  both  institu- 
tions could  not  continue,  did  what  they  could  to  fa- 


cilitate their  union.  In  1866  the  Academy  building 
was  rented  to  the  city  and  the  High  School  was  re- 
opened there. 

Thus  the  famous  old  Academy,  after  three-quar- 
ters of  a century  of  honorable  existence,  was  finally 
given  up,  and  a few  years  later  the  building  ceased 
to  be  used  as  a school.  A demand  soon  arose  for  a 
new  building  in  a more  central  location,  and  the  trus- 
tees, in  response  to  a petition  from  the  citizens,  de- 
cided to  sell  the  Academy  and  donate  the  proceeds 
to  the  Board  of  Education  to  be  used  towards  the  con- 
struction of  a High  School  and  Public  Library.  The 
opportunity  came  in  1870  through  the  generosity  of 
Jonathan  Warner,  who  purchased  the  building  and 
founded  there  the  Old  Ladies’  Home.  The  Board 
of  Education  purchased  the  property  on  the  corner 
of  Washington  Street  and  Lafayette  Place  in  March, 
1870,  for  $13,000,  and  the  High  School  was  opened 
in  its  present  home  in  April,  1872,  having  in  the  mean- 
time found  temporary  lodgment  in  the  second  floor 
of  the  Mulrein  Building,  then  recently  finished  on 
Market  Street.  The  city  library  was  removed  also 
in  1872  to  the  lower  floor  of  the  High  School. 

An  equally  notable  change  in  the  school  situation 
was  the  abandonment  of  College  Hill,  another  relic 
of  the  days  of  the  Improvement  Party.  This  did  not 
come  about  from  any  idea  that  the  location  was  too 
remote  from  the  city,  but  simply  because  the  property 
had  to  be  sold  to  settle  the  estate  of  Charles  Bartlett. 
Mr.  Otis  Bisbee,  who  was  Mr.  Bartlett’s  successor, 
was  one  of  the  bidders  at  the  auction,  which  was  con- 
ducted by  Henry  W.  Shaw  (Josh  Billings),  November 
24th,  1865,  but  had  decided  not  to  go  above  $30,000, 
at  which  figure  the  property  was  struck  off  to  George 
Morgan.  The  school  was  continued  on  the  hill  until 
the  spring  of  1867,  when  the  new  Riverview  Academy, 
in  the  southwestern  section  of  the  city  was  finished. 
In  June  of  that  year  Mr.  Morgan  opened  the  College 
Hill  Hotel,  which  was  not  successful,  in  spite  of  its 
commanding  location.  Following  Dr.  Warring,  whose 
school  on  Smith  Street  was  a strong  competitor,  Mr. 
Bisbee  had  introduced  military  drill  several  years  be- 
fore leaving  College  Hill. 

Stewart  Pelham,  the  last  principal  of  the  Dutchess 
County  Academy,  purchased  a boys’  school  that  had 
been  started  in  Montgomery  Street  not  long  before  by 
Egbert  Carey,  and  conducted  it  successfully  for  about 
twenty  years.  He  took  a few  boarders,  but  it  was 
chiefly  a day  school.  Riverview  at  this  time  made  no 
effort  to  obtain  pupils  from  Poughkeepsie,  and  Mr. 
Pelham’s  chief  rival  was  John  R.  Leslie’s  school, 
founded  just  before  the  war,  and  afterwards  long  con- 
ducted by  S.  H.  Bishop  in  the  little  building  (now 
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Public  School  No.  7)  on  Academy  Street.  Leslie’s 
was  regarded  as  rather  a select  day  school. 

All  of  these,  together  with  Dr.  Warring’s  Military 
Institute,  flourished  until  long  after  1873,  and  the 
girls’  schools  also  prospered.  Rev.  George  T.  Rider 
succeeded  Milo  P.  Jewett  at  Cottage  Hill,  and  the  Fe- 
male Collegiate  Institute  was  sold  in  January,  1870, 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Rice  to  "Prof.  G.  W.  Cook.  A rather 
notable  girls’  schools  was  started  not  long  after  the 
opening  of  Vassar  College  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward 
White,  who  erected  a building  in  the  southeastern  sec- 
tion of  the  city  which  Mrs.  White  named  Brooks  Sem- 
inary. The  competition  of  the  Vassar  Preparatory 
Department  is  said  to  have  caused  the  failure  of  this 
school,  but  the  building  after  an  interval  of  use  as  a 
hotel  and  a Vassar  dormitory,  is  again  a girls’  boarding 
school  under  the  name  of  Putnam  Hall.  Many  other 
smaller  schools,  some  of  which  took  boarding  as  well 
as  day  pupils,  flourished  for  a few  years.  Dr.  Bockee’s 
school  for  girls,  next  to  Pelham  Institute  on  Montgom- 
ery Street,  and  the  Home  Institute  conducted  by  the 
Misses  Butler,  being  among  the  most  important.  If 
the  public  schools  were  generally  poorly  housed  and 
with  poor  equipment  the  same  was  true  of  many  of  the 
private  schools.  A good  many  children  whose  parents 
thought  it  not  wise  to  send  them  to  the  public  schools 
received  the  rudiments  of  their  education  from  Mrs. 
Mary  Herrick,  whose  school  was  conducted  in  the 
basement  of  one  of  the  little  houses  (No.  28)  still 
standing  on  the  east  side  of  South  Hamilton  Street, 
between  Church  and  Cannon.  Miss  Powers  conducted 
another  primarv  school  in  the  little  building  on  the  east 
side  of  Academy  Street,  said  to  have  been  once  the  old 
village  market.  The  little  building  on  the  east  side  of 
Garden  Street,  north  of  Mill,  next  to  what  is  generally 
called  the  Tossing  House,  was  a school  for  a number 
of  years,  but  is  said  to  have  been  built  for  a law  of- 
fice. 

Politics. 

Like  the  County  of  Dutchess,  Poughkeepsie  has 
nearly  always  been  Republican  in  politics.  The  city 
has  never  been  carried  b}^  a Democratic  presidential 
candidate,  though  Plorace  Greeley  came  within  eleven 
votes  of  it  in  1872.  Greeley’s  vote  was  in  part  due 
to  the  so-called  Liberal  movement,  of  which  there 
were  some  devotees  here,  but  much  more  to  the  no- 
torious campaign  of  John  O.  Whitehouse  for  Con- 
gress against  General  Ketcham,  when  money  was  more 
freely  spent  than  at  any  previous  or  subsequent  elec- 
tion. Whitehouse  carried  the  city  by  379  majority, 
and  the  county  by  892.  The  price  of  votes  is  said  to 
have  reached  as  high  as  $50.  Four  years  earlier,  in 


1868,  General  Grant  had  received  a majority  in  the 
city  of  307.  Some  of  the  elections  of  the  “off  years” 
deserve  mention,  especially  that  of  1867,  when  Judge 
Homer  A.  Nelson  headed  the  Democratic  State  ticket 
and  was  elected  Secretary  of  State,  though  he  could 
not  quite  overcome  the  natural  Republican  majority  of 
his  own  city.  The  result  in  Dutchess  County  was 
somewhat  mixed.  Mark  D.  Wilber,  then  a Republi- 
can, who  had  represented  the  Second  District  in  the 
Assembly  in  1865  and  1866,  was  defeated  by  A.  T. 
Ackert  (Dem.),  but  Abiah  W.  Palmer,  of  Amenia, 
was  elected  Senator,  and  Poughkeepsie  Republicans 
were  elected  to  leading  county  offices — Richard  Ken- 
worthy, Sheriff ; William  I.  Thorn,  District  Attorney 
(against  D.  W.  Guernsey);  Allard  Anthony,  County 
Judge,  and  Milton  A.  Fowler,  Surrogate.  Mr.  Fowler 
was  a resident  of  Fishkill  when  elected,  but  thereafter 
made  Poughkeepsie  his  home.  As  Surrogate  lie  fol- 
lowed, and  was  succeeded  by,  Peter  Dorland,  of  Fish- 
kill,  father  of  Cyrenus  P.  Dorland,  who  also  has 
served  two  terms  in  the  same  office.  In  the  spring  of 
1867,  as  already  stated,  George  Innis  had  been  re- 
elected mayor  for  a third  term,  without  opposition, 
and  at  the  special  election  for  delegates  to  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention  of  that  year  B.  Platt  Carpenter 
had  been  chosen.  Robert  E.  Taylor,  who  had  been 
City  Chamberlain  throughout  the  war,  was  at  this 
time  serving  a series  of  terms  as  Recorder,  and  headed 
the  city  ticket  of  the  Republicans  in  off  years.  He 
was  succeeded  as  Chamberlain  in  1865  by  Joseph  G. 
Frost,  among  whose  duties  was  the  destruction  of  the 
shinplasters  issued  by  the  city  during  the  war.  These 
he  took  to  the  top  of  Paltz  Point  (Sky  Top),  near 
Lake  Mohonk,  then  just  beginning  to  attract  attention 
as  a place  of  resort,  and  there  burned  them. 

The  Daily  N civs  was  established  as  an  independent 
morning  paper  May  4th,  1868,  by  Thomas  G.  Nich- 
ols, mentioned  in  Chapter  VII  as  the  founder  of 
the  Daily  Press.  The  ADivs  was  first  published  in  the 
old  Morris  Building,  where  the  Poughkeepsiaii  had 
been  printed,  next  to  the  Poughkeepsie  Bank,  and  the 
building  was  partially  destroyed  by  fire  in  April,  1869. 
In  July,  1871,  Mr.  Nichols  sold  the  paper  to  Wallace 
W.  Hegeman  and  Edwin  J.  Wilber,  who  conducted  it 
as  a Repubhean  paper  until  the  fall  of  1872,  when  Mr. 
Whitehouse  bought  it  to  boom  his  campaign  for  Con- 
gress, putting  in  Cyrus  Macy  as  editor.  ]\Ir.  Nichols, 
the  same  year,  December  15th,  1872,  started  a third 
paper.  The  Sunday  Courier,  which  he  continued  to 
manage  up  to  within  a short  time  of  his  death.  This 
paper  has  remained  independent  in  politics,  and  un- 
der its  present  editor,  A.  G.  Tobey,  has  been  greatly 
increased  in  size  and  in  circulation. 
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Before  the  Navs  had  become  a Democratic  paper 
the  political  pendulum  had  been  swinging  away  from 
the  Republicans,  and  in  1869  the  city  elected  its  first 
Democratic  Mayor,  George  Morgan,  who  defeated 
Robert  Slee  by  104  votes.  He  had  purchased  the 
Gregory  House  from  Theodorus  Gregory  in  1865, 
and  renamed  it  the  Morgan  House,  and  was  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  enterprises  of  the  day.  In  the  fall 
of  1869  he  was  elected  State  Senator,  and  held  both 
offices  to  the  expiration  of  their  terms. 

In  1871  the  city  returned  to  Republican  rule  and 
H.  G.  Eastman  was  elected  Mayor  with  a majority 
of  998  votes  over  x\braham  Wright.  At  the  same 
election  Robert  II.  Hunter  defeated  James  L.  Wil- 
liams for  Justice  of  the  Peace  by  a majority  of  1,074, 
and  this  was  almost  the  first  appearance  of  these  two 
well-known  leaders  in  politics.  Captain  William  Hau- 
bennestel  was  elected  Assessor  at  the  same  time. 

This  was  the  year  of  the  New  Hamburgh  disaster, 
the  investigation  of  which,  conducted  by  Tristram 
Coffin  as  District  Attorney  before  Coroner  Charles 
H.  Andrus,  absorl)ed  public  attention  for  many  weeks. 
The  accident  happened  on  February  6th.  The  axle 
of  a car  on  a south  bound  oil  train  broke  and  the  car 
fell  over  on  the  New  Hamburgh  draw-bridge.  The 
Pacific  Express,  north  bound,  ran  into  the  oil  car, 
scattering  the  oil  in  all  directions,  and  setting  fire  to 
the  passenger  coaches.  Nineteen  persons  were  killed, 
and  many  injured.  The  coroner’s  jury  was  John  N. 
Candee,  William  W.  Smith,  Paul  Flagler,  Henry  A. 
Sutherland,  Eli  Sutcliff  and  Benjamin  Van  Loan. 

i\lr.  Whitehouse  made  strenuous  efforts  to  defeat 
Mayor  Eastman  in  1873.  nominating  Leonard  B. 
Sackett  against  him,  but  Eastman  had  a majority  of 
303.  This  was  the  last  spring  election,  and  heginning 
with  1874  city  elections  were  held  the  first  Tuesday  in 
December. 

Churches,  Chakit.vble  and  Religious  Institu- 
tions. 

The  winter  and  spring  of  1866  was  marked  by  a 
notable  religious  revival,  which  began  with  a series 
of  meetings  in  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa- 
tion rooms,  corner  of  Market  and  Main  Streets,  and 
spread  to  most  of  the  churches.  An  article  in  the 
Eagle  early  in  April  stated  that  153  persons  had  been 
admitted  to  full  membership  in  the  Washington 
Street  IMethodist  Church,  with  as  many  more  on  pro- 
bation, that  there  had  been  fifty  or  sixty  conversions 
in  the  Presb}’terian  Church,  that  forty  had  joined  the 
First  Reformed  Church  on  the  Sunday  preceding, 
that  about  twenty-four  additions  had  been  made  to  the 
Central  Baptist  church,  and  twenty  to  the  Cannon 
Street  Methodist  Church,  with  more  than  usual  addi- 


tions to  all  other  churches.  The  Young  Men’s  Chris- 
tian Association  was  so  much  strengthened  that  in 
January  of  the  next  year  it  made  application  for  in- 
corporation, and  soon  afterwards  began  to  look  about 
for  larger  quarters.  The  trustees  named  were  Abra- 
ham Wiltsie,  S.  M.  Buckingham,  John  P.  Adriance, 
J.  G.  Boyd,  D.  R.  Thompson  and  Leonard  C.  Wins- 
low. When  the  completion  and  opening  of  the  Opera 
House  in  1869  deprived  Pine  Hall  of  its  prestige  as  a 
place  of  entertainment  the  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion began  to  consider  the  question  of  its  purchase  and 
alteration,  and  though  their  resources  were  compara- 
tively small  and  they  had  few  wealthy  backers,  they  at 
length  determined  upon  the  venture.  Possession  was 
given  in  1871  and  in  January,  1872,  the  galleries,  stage 
etc.,  of  the  old  hall  were  removed,  a third  floor  was 
laid,  dividing  it  into  two  stories,  in  which  rooms  were 
formed  substantially  as  they  are  at  the  present  time. 

The  first  church  erected  after  the  war  was  the 
German  Lutheran  in  Grand  Street,  dedicated  October 
14th,  1866.  and  marking  the  building  up  of  the  sec- 
tion near  it  with  the  homes  of  German  settlers. 
The  east  side  of  Grand  Street  up  to  this  time  and 
some  of  it  much  later  was  nearly  all  owned  by  the 
Emott  and  Llooker  estates,  both  these  fine  old  places 
extending  through  with  elaborate  gardens  in  the  rear. 

The  second  and  only  other  church  built  during 
this  period  was  the  new  St.  Paul’s,  and  it  is  a note- 
worthy coincidence  that  this  church,  started  as  a part 
of  the  real  estate  boom  of  the  Improvement  Party  in 
the  30’s,  should  have  been  rebuilt  during  a time  of 
real  estate  activity  very  much  like  the  first.  The 
present  church  was  finished  and  opened  in  May,  1872, 
during  the  rectorship  of  Rev.  S.  IT.  Synnott  (now 
rector  of  a church  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.).  Mrs.  Winthrop 
Atwill,  of  Mansion  Square,  made  the  erection  of  the 
new  building  possible  by  a donation  of  $10,000,  and 
afterwards  added  considerably  to  this  amount.  The 
architect  was  Emlen  T.  Littell,  of  New  York,  and  the 
cost  $30,000. 

The  pros])erity  of  the  city  and  the  abundance  of 
work  greatly  increased  the  Roman  Catholic  popula- 
tion of  the  city,  and  although  St.  Peter’s  Church  was 
enlarged,  another  congregation  became  necessary,  and 
in  1873  St.  Mary’s  Church  was  organized  by  Rev. 
Edward  MeSweeny,  and  purchased  the  old  church  in 
Cannon  Street,  so  often  mentioned  in  these  pages. 
Eastman  Col'ege  had  by  this  time  contracted  enough 
to  be  accommodated  in  the  old  Methodist  Church  on 
Washington  Street. 

The  year  1867  was  marked  by  the  union  of  the 
two  Baptist  congregations,  who  worshipped  thereafter 
in  the  Lafayette  Place  Church  until  the  building  of  the 
new  Mill  Street  church  in  1879.  1867  also  the 
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Dr.  EDWARD  H.  PARKER. 

{See  Appendix  for  biographical  sketch.') 


two  present  Poughkeepsie  ministers  who  have  been 
longest  in  service  here  were  installed.  Rev.  A.  P. 
\’an  Gieson  at  the  First  Reformed  fDntch)  Church 
and  Rev.  Robert  Fulton  Crary  at  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Comforter.  Both  of  them  soon  became  and 
remained  important  forces  in  the  life  of  the  cit>'. 

The  charitable  institutions  established  at  this 
time  were  the  House  of  Industry,  the  St.  Barnabas 
Hospital  and  the  Old  Ladies’  Home.  The  first  of 
these  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  woman’s  association 
formed  during  the  war  for  the  relief  of  the  wives  and 
widows  of  soldiers.  It  was  organized  in  the  fall  of 
1865  with  IMary  Ferris,  president,  Julia  M.  Crosby, 
secretary,  and  Sarah  Bowne,  treasurer.  In  1873  it 
was  able  to  purchase  a house  in  Liberty  Street,  whicli 
it  still  occupies,  conducting  a modest  little  store  for 
the  sale  of  the  handiwork  of  its  beneficiaries.  Its 
aim  has  been  to  promote  independence  and  self-sup- 
port as  well  as  to  furnish  relief,  and  ever}-  winter  it 
provides  remunerative  labor,  mostly  plain  sewing,  to 


many  applicants.  From  time  to  time  it  has  conducted 
sewing  classes  for  the  children  of  the  poor,  and  has  in 
many  ways  endeawred  to  help  its  beneficiaries  to  learn 
to  depend  upon  themselves. 

St.  Barnabas  Hospital,  incorporated  IMarch  16th, 
1871,  was  started  by  Dr.  Edward  H.  Parker,  one  of  the 
leading  physicians  of  his  day  and  noted  also  as  the 
author  of  the  widely-quoted  poem  “Life’s  Race  Well 
Won.”  The  first  trustees  were  Rev.  P.  K.  Cady,  rec- 
tor of  Christ  Church,  Rev.  R.  F.  Crar}-,  of  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Comforter,  Rev.  S.  H.  Synnott,  of  St. 
Paul’s  Church,  Wm.  A.  Davies,  S.  IM.  Buckingham, 
R.  Sanford,  Dr.  E.  H.  Parker,  Benjamin  Van  Loan, 
and  Winthrop  Atwill.  The  hospital  was  first  opened 
in  Garden  Street,  then  in  1873  transferred  to 
108  Xorth  Clinton  Street,  which  was  purchased  for 
S5.200.  Although  St.  Barnabas  Hospital  was  aban- 
doned when  \"assar  Hospital  was  opened,  the  organiza- 
tion is  still  in  existence  as  the  custodian  of  funds  used 
for  the  relief  of  the  needy  sick  at  their  homes. 
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The  Old  Ladies’  Home  has  already  been  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  passing  of  the  Dutchess 
County  Academy.  The  building  was  purchased  by 
Jonathan  Warner  for  $14,000,  and  he  also  started  the 
endowment  fund  with  a contribution  of  $10,000.  Mr. 
Warner  was  a member  of  the  old  Poughkeepsie  War- 
ner family,'  and  had  returned  here  to  live  after  mak- 
ing a modest  fortune  elsewhere.  The  Home  was  in- 
corporated December  i,  1870,  with  the  following  trus- 
tees: Jonathan  Warner,  George  Van  Kleeck,  and 

Charles  W’ . Swift,  of  the  Reformed  Church;  James 
IT.  Dudley  and  Abraham  Wiltsie,  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  : Matthew  Vassar,  Jr.,  and  John  F.  Hull, 
of  the  P>a])tist  Church : Stephen  M.  Buckingham  and 
Edgar  M.  Van  Kleeck,  of  the  Episcopal  Church : Wil- 
liam W.  Reynolds  and  Albert  B.  Harvey,  of  the 
Methodist  Church:  Joseph  Flagler  and  George  Corlies 
of  the  Friends  Society. 

The  building  was  of  course  considerably  altered 
for  its  new  use,  but  the  only  change  in  its  external 
appearance  was  the  veranda  in  front  of  the  second 
floor. 

The  IIunsoN  River  State  Hospital. 

The  erection  of  a State  Hos])ital  for  t’ne  Insane 
somewhere  along  the  Hudson  River  was  authorized  by 
the  Legislature  in  1866,  Imt  its  location  was  left  to  a 
commission  with  power  to  obtain  the  most  advan- 
tageous terms  from  the  rival  counties.  It  was  brought 
to  Poughkeepsie  only  after  a considerable  struggle 
on  tbe  part  of  the  enterprising  men  of  the  day.  When 
the  Dutchess  County  Supervisors  met  in  November 
the  contest  had  narrowed  down  to  Poughkee])sie  and 
Newburgh.  The  site  most  favorably  considered  com- 
prised two  hundred  acres  belonging  to  James  Roose- 
velt, about  a mile  north  of  the  city.  The  city  and 
county  were  asked  to  pay  $30,000  towards  its  purchase 
and  on  November  i6th  a paper,  signed  b}'  jMayor  In- 
nis,  the  aldermen  and  a committee  of  citizens  who 
pledged  themselves  to  raise  this  amount,  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Supervisors,  who  were  asked  to  issue 
county  bonds  for  two-fifths  of  the  amount.  The  al- 
dermen who  signed  this  pajier  were  S.  B.  Wheeler, 
Sidney  Fowler,  Daniel  Clifford,  Robert  Slee,  Oscar 
A.  Fowler,  William  Shields,  Joseph  IT.  Marshall,  E. 
P.  Bogardus,  P.  G.  Beneway  and  Samuel  Tuthill,  and 
the  citizens  Cornelius  DuBois,  B.  J.  Lossing,  George 
Corlies,  E.  L.  Beadle,  J.  P.  IT.  Tallman  and  George 
Innis. 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  passed  a resolution  De- 

iSee  page  67.  One  of  Jonathan  Warner's  sisters  married 
Henry  Swift,  the  well  known  attorney  mentioned  several 
times  in  Chapters  VI  and  VII. 


cember  4th,  to  issue  $12,000  of  county  bonds,  but 
Orange  County  raised  its  offer,  and  after  overcoming 
considerable  opposition  from  Fishkill  and  other  towns 
whose  vSujtervisors  did  not  see  how  their  sections  could 
be  benefited,  the  board  reconsidered  its  action  and 
voted  to  issue  bonds  for  two-fifths  of  the  amount  need- 
ed, “said  two-fifths  not  to  exceed  $34,000.”  The  ex- 
penses of  the  site  were  stated  to  be  $80,000.  By  the 
time  it  had  been  definitely  ascertained  that  the  re- 
quired amount  would  be  raised  it  was  too  late  on  Sat- 
urday afternoon,  December  29th,  to  catch  a train  for 
Newburgh,  where  the  commission  was  in  session, 
and  about  to  decide  the  question  of  location.  Nothing 
daunted,  a telegram  was  sent  asking  the  commission 
to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  a committee  from  Pough- 
keepsie. George  Morgan  brought  out  two  of  his 
“(puck  steppers,”  and  a two-seated  sleigh,  and  with 
John  P.  II . Tallman,  Alderman  Slee  and  George  W. 
Davids,  began  at  6 p.  m.  a memorable  drive  to  New- 
burgh. Mr.  Davids,  describing  it  a day  or  two  later, 
wrote : “The  night  was  a terrible  one,  the  wind  blow- 

ing a perfect  hurricane  and  the  snow  drifting  heavily. 
Twice  we  got  off  the  road,  the  snow  blinding  us  in 
such  a manner,  and  the  track  blown  so  full,  that  it 
was  utterly  impossible  in  some  places  to  find  the 
way.” 

Reaching  Fishkill  Landing  after  9 o’clock  they 
found  that  the  ferry  had  ceased  its  regular  trips  and  was 
only  running  occasionally  to  keep  the  ice  from  block- 
ing it.  The  captain  was  at  length  found  and  informed 
the  party  that  he  would  probably  start  in  about  an 
hour.  “He  was  persuaded  to  go  at  once.”  Mr. 
Davids  does  not  mention  the  persuasive  force,  but  the 
story  afterwards  told  placed  it  at  $50.  The  commis- 
sion had  about  given  up  the  Poughkeepsie  committee 
when  they  finally  arrived,  and  after  a conference  last- 
ing until  I a.  m.  at  the  Orange  Hotel,  Poughkeepsie 
secured  the  prize. 

Work  began  at  the  hospital  site  the  following 
summer,  and  in  1871  a part  of  the  main  building  was 
opened.  In  June,  1872,  sixty  patients  were  reported 
and  a large  amount  of  work  was  still  in  progress. 
The  State  Hospital  has  been  constantly  increased  in 
size  until  now  it  has  a population  of  something  over 
2,000  patients.  The  monev  disbursed  to  laboring  men 
in  its  construction  has  been  a factor  of  importance 
in  local  business,  and  its  large  force  of  physicians, 
nurses  and  attendants  add  much  to  the  life  of  the  city. 
Dr.  Joseph  M.  Cleaveland  was  made  the  superinten- 
dent at  the  opening  and  remained  until  about  ten 
years  ago,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Charles  W. 
Pilgrim.  The  first  board  of  managers,  in  1867,  was 
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Dr.  Charles  R.  Agnew  and  Dr.  A.  Cook  Hull,  of  New 
York,  State  Treasurer  William  A.  Howland,  of  Mat- 
teawan,  Mayor  George  Clark,  of  Newburgh,  Hon.  A. 
W.  Palmer,  of  Amenia,  Dr.  Bedell  and  Cornelius  Du- 
Bois,  of  Poughkeepsie.  The  architects  were  Vaux, 
Withers  & Co.,  of  New  York. 

M.-\nufacturing  and  Other  Industries. 

Naturally  during  this  period  all  local  manfacturing 
industries  that  survived  the  war  were  prosperous  and 
many  new  ones  were  started,  some  of  which  survived 
the  panic  of  1873,  have  continued  to  increase  in 
importance.  The  sash,  blind  and  door  manufacture 
and  the  wheelbarrow  industries  are  among  these. 
There  were  sash  and  blind  manufactories  before  the 
war,  William  Beardsley  being  one  of  the  pioneers. 
Swart  & Dumb  began  the  sash  and  blind  business  in 
1866  on  North  Water  Street,  where  it  is  still  carried 
on  by  George  W.  Lumb^  & Son.  The  Levi  Dumb 
factorv,  opposite  the  railroad  station  on  Main  Street, 
is  a later  offshoot  from  the  same  business.  William 


THOMAvS  McWHlNNIK. 

Harloe  began  making  wheelbarrows  in  South  Water 
Street  in  1865  and  in  1869  the  factory  came  into  pos- 
session of  the  present  proprietor,  Thomas  McWhin- 
nie."  The  Barratt  paper  factory . started  in  1866  in 
the  Red  Mills  and  afterwards  moved  to  Rose  Street. 

One  of  the  new  industries  from  which  great  things 
were  expected  but  in  which  manv  Poughkeepsie  peo- 
ple lost  money  was  the  Eureka  Mowing  Machine  Com- 

I For  Ijiographical  sketch  see  Appendi.x, 

2See  Appendix. 


pany,  also  located  in  the  Red  Mills  buildings.  John 
D.  Wilber  w'as  the  inventor  of  the  Eureka  and  its 
chief  promoter  was  his  brother,  Mark  D.  Wilber.  Its 
capital  was  $300,000,  and  the  officers  in  March,  1870, 
when  the  company  started  business,  were : Isaac  W. 

White,  president;  M.  D.  Wilber,  vice-president;  W. 
W.  Hegeman,  secretary ; F.  K.  Stevens,  treasurer ; 
John  D.  Wilber,  superintendent.  Directors : Isaac 

W.  White,  C.  S.  Van  Wyck,  W.  W.  Hegeman,  Milton 
A.  Fowler,  Francis  K.  Stevens,  Nathaniel  Lamoree, 
John  D.  Wilber,  Elias  S.  DeGarmo,  Christopher 
PInghes,  Robert  Sanford,  Thomas  Doty,  Paul  Flag- 
ler and  M.  D.  Wilber.  The  Eureka  Mower  was 
built  upon  a new  principle,  cutting  by  direct  draft  lie- 
hind  the  horses,  which  were  driven  wide  apart,  one  of 
them  walking  in  the  standing  grass.  The  cut  grass 
was  left  untouched,  and  the  claim  was  made  that  it 
would  cure  more  quickly  and  evenly  than  grass  cut  by 
other  machines. 

Another  important  enterprise  that  failed  was  The 
Hudson  River  Iron  Company,  incorporated  in  1872 
with  a capital  of  $400,000.  Its  officers  at  the  perma- 
nent organization  in  August  of  that  year  were : Rich- 
ard P.  Brulf , president ; Thomas  S.  Lloyd,  vice-presi- 
dent, and  George  Parker,  secretary.  The  first  named 
was  described  as  “of  the  firm  of  Russell  & Erwin, 
manufacturers,'’  and  the  last  two  of  Poughkeepsie. 
The  company  projected  a large  plant  to  include  rolling 
mills  and  blast  furnaces,  and  purchased  the  old  Liv- 
ingston place  south  of  the  city,  the  last  of  Colonel 
Henry  x\.  Livingston’s  daughters  having  died  a few 
years  before.  The  rolling  mill  and  puddling  furnaces 
were  erected  and  in  operation  before  the  panic,  but  the 
company  was  not  able  to  carry  out  all  its  plans. 

xA  much  greater  factor  in  the  prosperity  of  Pough- 
keepsie for  many  years  was  the  Whitehouse  Shoe  Fac- 
tory, the  contract  for  the  erection  of  which  was  given 
in  December,  1870,  to  J.  I.  Vail.  Mr.  Whitehouse.  as 
already  stated,  was  the  owner  of  shoe  factories  else- 
where and  with  an  established  reputation  his  Pough- 
keepsie factory  was  soon  employing  a large  number  of 
hands.  The  original  buildings  were  struck  by  light- 
ning and  burned  in  1879,  but  were  rebuilt,  and  are 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  xAmerican  Cigar  Com- 
pany, the  shoe  business  having  declined  after  the 
death  of  Mr.  Whitehouse,  as  explained  in  the  next 
chapter. 

Minor  establishments  of  this  period  were  the  xVl- 
bertson  Edge  Tool  Works,  started  in  1868  opposite 
the  gas  works  in  Bayeaux  Street,  by  B.  xAlbertson.  and 
the  plow  factory  incorporated  in  1870  by  C.  W.  Swift. 
William  xA.  Davies,  George  Innis,  John  E.  Winslow, 
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J.  O.  Whitehouse,  M.  Vassar,  Jr.,  E.  L.  Beadle, 
F.  W.  Pugsley,  S.  M.  Buckingham,  Isaac  Platt  Smith, 
John  Brill  and  John  T.  Plooper.  This  company  manu- 
factured the  E.  Green  patent  plow  at  the  old  Coffin 
foundry,  corner  of  Mill  and  Delafield  Streets,  near 
where  No.  4 Engine  Plouse  now  stands,  but  in  spite  of 
the  array  of  prominent  men  among  its  incorporators 
was  never  a very  conspicuous  success. 

Some  local  industries  that  have  been  curtailed  by 
the  competition  of  the  West,  or  by  that  of  greater 
and  more  favorably  located  establishments  were  ap- 
parently at  the  height  of  their  prosperity  before  1873. 
The  wagon  and  chair  making,  and  cooperage  indus- 
tries were  among  these.  The  Chichester  Chair  Fac- 
tory. on  South  Front  Street,  was  one  of  the  chief  es- 
tablishments of  the  kind  in  Poughkeepsie,  and  the 
building  of  a railroad  from  Kingston  into  the  Cats- 
kill  Mountains  brought  new  sources  of  supply  of  suit- 
able materials,  and  also  caused  the  establishment  of  a 
plant  at  Chichester,  where  a number  of  Poughkeepsie 
men  found  employment,  and  from  which  they  occa- 
sionally contributed  accounts  of  their  adventures  with 
bears  and  wildcats  to  the  Poughkeepsie  newspapers. 
The  Chichester  factory  was  once  or  twice  burned  and 
rebuilt. 

Along  the  river  front  the  era  of  railroad  building, 
wbich  reached  its  climax  between  1870  and  1873,  was 
beginning  to  make  changes.  The  Hudson  River  Rail- 
road was  double-tracked  from  Poughkeepsie  to  Al- 
bany soon  after  the  war  and  freight  rates  from  the 
West  began  to  fall.  W.  W.  Reynolds  & Son  gave 
np  running  a steamboat  to  Albany  and  in  1871  built 
their  brick  warehouse  and  elevator  opposite  the  rail- 
road station,  abandoning  the  river  as  a means  of  ob- 
taining western  grain  and  flour.  William  T.  Rey- 
nolds,^ now  the  senior  member  of  the  firm,  had  been 
a partner  in  the  business  since  i860.  The  three  com- 
peting firms  running  freight  boats  to  New  York  bad 
begun  to  show  signs  of  approaching  consolidation 
about  1867,  when  the  Upper  and  Main  Street  Landing 
firms  bought  the  Lower  Landing.  The  steamboats 
llasbrouck  and  Miller  had  been  built  in  1862  and 
1864,  to  take  the  places  of  the  boats  sold  to  the  gov- 
ernment during  the  war.  The  former  was  running 
from  the  U’pper  Landing  and  the  latter  from  Main 
Street.  The  steamer  Transit  had  been  running  from 
the  Lower  Landing  under  the  management  of  John 
H.  Mathews,  and  when  the  attempt  was  made  to 
close  this  landing  a new  firm  was  organized,  with  Isaac 
C.  Sands,  Joel  Winans,  James  Collingwood  and  Pat- 
rick Mclntvre  as  partners,  in  May,  1867,  to  take  the 
iFor  biographical  sketch  see  Appendix. 


boat  and  run  it  from  the  old  Southwick  dock,  next 
north  of  the  former  landing  place.  This  competition 
was  apparently  not  very  successful,  and  in  1871 
Doughty,  Cornell  & Co.,  of  the  Upper  Landing,  and 
Gaylord,  Doty  & Co.,  of  Main  Street,  were  in  combi- 
nation to  serve  the  Lower  Landing  by  leaving  tbe  Has- 
brouck  or  Miller  there  a part  of  each  day  for  freight. 
In  1872  the  Lower  Landing  was  abandoned  entirely. 
In  1873  Joseph  C.  Doughty,  of  the  Upjier  Landing 
firm,  died  and  his  interest  was  purchased  by  Homer 
Ramsdell,  of  Newburgh,  who  formed  the  Poughkeep- 
sie Transportation  Company,  putting  both  boats  in 
service  from  Main  Street  the  next  year. 

Growth  and  Municipal  Improvement — The 
W.vTER  AND  Sewer  Systems. 

From  1865  to  1870  the  population  of  Poughkeep- 
sie increased  twenty -five  per  cent,  a rate  more  rapid 
than  for  any  previous  half  decade.  The  census  figures 
for  1865  were  16,073  foi"  1870,  20,088.  Some 
doubt  has  been  thrown  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  fig- 
ures for  1870,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  increasing 
them  in  subsequent  census  years.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  census  of  1870  was  padded  in  order  to  obtain 
free  postal  delivery,  and  the  figures  were  certainly 
rather  surprisingly  large.  Said  the  Eagle  in  Septem- 
ber, 1870:  “Few,  however,  of  our  citizens  supposed 

we  could  reach  20,000,  and  the  result  is  all  the  more 
gratifying  because  unexpected.”  Possibly  some  por- 
tion of  the  large  transient  population  of  students  may 
have  been  counted — the  real  population  was  at  that 
time  1,200  or  1,500  more  than  the  legal  popidation,  and 
the  number  of  people  actually  living  in  Poughkeepsie 
since  the  war  has  always  been  considerably  greater 
than  the  census  figures  have  shown. 

It  seems  strange  that  the  city  could  have  got  along 
without  a water  supply  suitable  for  household  use  up 
to  this  time.  The  matter  had  several  times  been  con- 
sidered, but  events  had  conspired  to  postpone  action. 
In  1855  James  Fmott,  Plenry  D.  Varick  and  William 
H.  Tallmadge,  appointed  by  the  Common  Council, 
employed  an  engineer  to  examine  all  available  sources 
of  supply,  and  published  an  interesting  report  in  which 
thev  favored  “Morgan’s  Pond,”  which  was  not  Mor- 
gan Lake,  but  the  old  mill  pond  referred  to  in  earlier 
chapters  and  now  called  Vassar  College  Lake.  Bas- 
ing their  calculations  on  an  average  daily  per  capita 
consumption  of  35  gallons,  and  allowing  for  an  in- 
crease of  population  of  15  per  cent  every  five  years, 
the  committee  estimated  that  this  body  of  “pure 
spring  water”  would  supply  the  city’s  needs  until  1880 
at  least.  It  was  perhaps  fortunate  that  the  panic  of 
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1857  and  the  war  prevented  the  carrying  out  of  these 
plans. 

Soon  after  the  war  the  matter  came  up  again,  and 
an  act  providing  for  a board  of  water  commissioners, 
with  power  to  borrow  $200,000,  was  passed  in  1867. 
Again  financial  stringency  caused  delay  and  in  1869 
another  act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature,  naming 
Dr.  Edward  L.  Beadle,  Stephen  M.  Buckingham,  Ed- 
ward Storm,  Abraham  Wright,  Edgar  M.  Van  Kleeck 
and  James  H.  Weeks  as  commissioners,  with  authority 
to  borrow  money,  if  a taxpayers’  vote,  to  be  held  July 
13th,  should  be  favorable.  Then  began  a series  of 
public  meetings,  two  of  which  were  held  in  the  Opera 
House,  at  which  Mr.  Eastman,  Assemblyman  W.  W. 
Hegeman,  Judge  Allaa'd  Anthony  and  Mayor  Clark, 
of  Newburgh,  were  among  the  chief  speakers.  One 
gathers  from  some  of  the  speeches  that  Poughkeepsie 
had  a rather  unpleasant  reputation  for  fevers  at  that 
time.  ]\Ir.  Hegeman  said,  “He  did  not  believe  there 
was  a natural  well  in  Poughkeepsie  that  was  fit  for 
use  for  family  purposes,”  and  Mr.  Eastman  said  that 
when  he  was  expatiating  upon  the  advantages  of 
Poughkeepsie  in  New  York  he  was  frequently  met 
with  the  statement  that  Poughkeepsie  had  fine  schools, 
churches,  etc.,  “but,  oh,  how  sickly !”  The  taxpayers 
were  all  but  unanimous  at  the  special  election,  voting 
544  for  water,  and  only  43  against.  Mayor  Morgan 
was  given  a good  deal  of  credit  for  the  result,  and 
when  the  votes  had  been  counted  he  was  serenaded  at 
his  home  at  College  Hill  Hotel.  It  was  somewhere 
about  this  time  that  he  constructed  Morgan  Lake,  on 
the  east  side  of  College  Hill,  for  the  purpose,  it  is 
said,  of  selling  it  to  the  city  as  a part  of  its  water  sup- 
ply. 

The  board  organized  by  electing  Dr.  Beadle  presi- 
dent, and  employed  J.  B.  G.  Rand  as  engineer,  asso- 
ciating Theodore  W.  Davis,  son  of  Erederick  Davis, 
cashier  of  the  Earmers’  and  Manufacturers’  Bank, 
and  James  P.  Kirkwood,  of  New  York,  with  him. 
Kirkwood  was  a well-known  engineer  and  a specialist 
in  the  installation  of  water  supplies.  He  had  visited 
and  studied  the  water  su]3ply  systems  abroad,  and  was 
particularly  familiar  with  the  systems  of  slow  filtra- 
tion through  sand  employed  by  some  of  the  water 
companies  at  London,  England.  It  was  on  his  ad- 
vice that  the  Hudson  River  was  selected  as  the  source 
of  supply,  after  a careful  examination  of  the  Eall  Kill 
and  Wappingers,  with  the  installation  of  a system  of 
slow  sand  filtration. 

The  two  filters  constructed  by  John  Sutcliffe’  at 
that  time  at  the  pumping  station,  on  land  previously 
’For  biographical  sketch  see  Appendix. 


belonging  to  the  Swain  estate,  a mile  north  of  the  city, 
were  the  first  of  their  kind  in  the  country,  and  are 
about  the  only  filters  which  have  survived  all  changes 
of  expert  opinion  from  that  day  to  this.  They  have 
been  continuously  in  service  until  the  close  of  the 
year  1904,  and  during  1905  will  be  reconstructed  and 
covered.  Originally  expected  only  to  clarify  the  water, 
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they  have  been  found  equally  serviceable  in  the  re- 
moval of  harmful  bacteria.  The  choice  of  James  P. 
Kirkwood  as  a consulting  engineer  in  1870  was,  there- 
fore, an  exceedinglv  fortunate  one.  The  pumps  were 
started  for  trial  July  4th,  1872,  but  it  was  not  until 
several  months  later  that  the  first  water  tap  was  put 
in  to  serve  the  house  of  the  president  of  the  water 
board,  Mr.  Edward  Storm,  in  South  Liberty  Street. 
Physicians,  like  Robert  K.  Tuthill,  who  remember 
the  conditions  preceding  the  introduction  of  the  water 
supply  testif}'  that  the  health  of  the  city  was  consider- 
ablv  improved  by  it,  though  the  prejudice  against  the 
river  water  was  so  strong  that  wells  and  cisterns  were 
abandoned  by  very  slow  degrees.  Theodore  W. 
Davis  remained  in  charge  of  the  water  and  sewer 
systems  until  i88i,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  the 
present  City  Engineer,  Charles  E.  Eowler. 

The  installation  of  the  water  and  sewerage  systems 
Avas  the  most  notable  public  improvement  of  the 
period,  but  the  Eall  Kill  improvement  was  also  a great 
and  verv  expensive  change,  and  destroyed  almost  en- 
tirely the  old-time  usefulness  of  the  stream  for  water 
power.  Pelton’s  Pond,  earlier  Booth’s,  was  the  only 
one  left,  and  even  its  area  was  greatly  restricted.  Its 
waters  once  extended  across  what  is  now  Duane 
Street,  and  on  the  early  maps  it  is  called  “The  Great 
Reservoir.’’  The  size  of  this  pond  was  cut  down  again 
in  1884,  and  it  was  finally  filled  in,  when  the  dam  was 
taken  down  in  1899.  Not  far  above  it  was  “Swift’s 
Pond,”  which  furnished  power  for  the  old  factory 
at  the  end  of  Charles  Street.  This  pond  was  some- 
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times  called  by  the  boys  “The  Baptiser”  from  some 
former  use  as  a place  of  immersion  by  the  Baptists. 
Above  Washington  Street  and  extending  to  Garden 
was  Parker’s  Mill  Pond.  Garden  Street  had  been 
given  its  eastward  bend  from  the  corner  of  High 
Street  to  get  around  this  pond,  the  upper  end  of 
which  was  most  of  the  time  a swamp  and  the  stream 
emptied  into  the  pond  a hundred  feet  or  more  north 
of  the  present  bridge.  The  Parker  Mill  had  been 
burned  a short  time  before  the  pond  was  filled  up  and 
the  new  mill  was  built  not  long  afterwards,  on  the 
east  side  of  Garden  Street,  where  part  of  its  ruins  are 
incorporated  into  the  building  of  the  Hygeia  Ice  Com- 
pany. Next  to  Pelton’s  the  most  important  of  the 
storage  ponds  was  Lent's,  or  the  Winnikee  (originally 
Crannell's),’  which  furnished  power  for  the  Red  Mills. 
By  1870  all  of  these  water  powers  had  decreased  con- 
siderably in  value  and  steam  had  come  to  be  regarded 
as  the  only  reliable  force  for  driving  machinery,  but 
the  owners  of  the  ponds  nevertheless  received  big 
damages  from  the  city.  In  the  report  of  the  City 
Treasurer  for  the  year  1871  the  cost  of  walling  and 
filling  in  the  ponds  was  given  as  follows. 

Lent's  Pond $21,415  90 

Parker’s  Pond  20,597  39 

Swift’s  Pond  8,817  61 

Pelton’s  Pond  21,776  08 

The  cost  of  the  water  works  up  to  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1873  $427,698.45,  of  the  Fall  Kill  im- 

jjrovement  and  draining  the  mill  ponds,  $114,923.40, 
and  of  the  sewers  $263,350.76.  The  Fall  Kill  im- 
])rovement  was  a public  health  measure,  but  it  was  a 
mistake  to  undertake  it  along  with  tlie  water  works, 
when  all  prices  were  high,  ami  with  interest  at  seven 
per  cent.  The  rate  of  interest  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  considered  at  all,  and  probably  few  people  had 
any  idea  the  time  would  come  when  the  city  could  bor- 
row at  less  than  half  the  rate  then  prevailing.  Nor 
were  these  two  works  of  municipal  necessity  the  only 
causes  of  the  great  debt  under  which  the  city  so  long 
staggered.  At  about  the  same  time  $600,000  in  city 
bonds  was  pledged  for  the  building  of  tbe  Pough- 
keepsie and  Eastern  Railroad. 

The  Poughkeepsie  .\nd  Eastern  and  City  Raie- 

ROADS. 

Various  attempts  to  revive  the  project  of  1832  for 
a railroad  eastward  from  Poughkeepsie  have  already 
been  mentioned.  It  came  up  with  every  period  of 
good  times,  was  urged  in  the  newspapers  and  at  meet- 
ings both  in  the  city  and  county.  During  and  after 

'See  pp.  30  and  31. 


the  war  the  iron  mines  in  northeastern  Dutchess  and 
in  western  Connecticut  were  worked  at  a good  profit, 
as  were  also  the  blast  furnaces  at  Poughkeepsie. 
Most  of  the  Harlem  valley  ore  was  smelted  in  char- 
coal furnaces  in  the  neighborhood  and  shipped  to 
New  York  by  the  Harlem  Railroad,  but  as  wood  be- 
gan to  grow  more  scarce  an  outlet  to  the  Hudson 
River  was  sought,  and  in  1865  the  mine  owners  built 
a piece  of  track  about  five  miles  long  from  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Boston  Corners  and  announced  that  they 
would  extend  it  to  Pine  Plains,  there  to  await  the  de- 
cision of  the  rival  schemes  for  a river  terminus.  “Will 
Poughkeepsie  sleep  and  lose  this  grand  prize?’’  asked 
the  Eagle  of  November  i8th.  “Will  you  co-operate 
with  the  country  and  regain  the  trade  of  all  that  sec- 
tion of  countr}'  which  wishes  to  again  come  here,  or 
will  you  disregard  the  opportunity?’’  Mark  D.  Wil- 
ber, then  just  elected  Member  of  .Lssembly,  was  a 
strenuous  advocate  of  the  Poughkeepsie  terminus,  and 
so  were  Mayor  Innis  and  H.  G.  Eastman,  but  the  op- 
portunity was  nevertheless  disregarded  at  the  critical 
time.  Poughkeepsie  capitalists  were  not  at  all  sure 
they  wanted  to  build  to  Pine  Plains.  It  was  a time 
of  great  prosperity  among  the  farmers  of  Dutchess, 
and  the  enlistment  of  their  capital  seemed  the  princi- 
pal thing  to  be  considered.  The  question  of  the  east- 
ern terminus  was  almost  as  complicated,  viewed  from 
Poughkeepsie,  as  the  western  terminus  was  when 
viewed  from  the  interior.  Farmers  from  all  the 
southern  section,  and  from  Hart’s  Village  eastward, 
seemed  to  favor  a railroad  to  Fishkill,  and  many 
Poughkeepsie  people  thought  that  they  could  be  won 
over  by  building  through  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Dutchess  Turnpike  to  Amenia  and  Sharon,  a section 
generally  much  better  known  here  than  that  from  Pine 
Plains  to  Boston  Corners.  Wassaic  was  also  fre- 
quently mentioned,  though  the  several  preliminary  sur- 
veys always  carried  the  road  northward  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Copake  or  Boston  Corners.  As  a result 
of  a few  enthusiastic  meetings  at  Washington  Hollow 
and  elsewhere,  P.  P.  Dickinson  made  a survey  and  his 
report,  published  in  February,  1866,  contains  some  in- 
teresting items.  The  total  cost  was  estimated  as 
$1,002,206.00,  the  chief  items  of  which  were: 


Graduation  of  road $338,190  00 

Track  superstructure 336.976  80 

Right  of  way  and  fencing 55,040  00 

Salaries,  office  rents,  etc.,  during  con- 
struction   20,000  00 

For  purchase  of  4p$  miles  of  railroad  of 

Columbia  Co.  Iron  Mining  Co 95,000  00 

Locomotives,  cars,  tools,  etc 157,000  00 
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Among  the  estimated  annual  receipts  were : 


Transportation  of  milk 58,400  00 

Transportation  of  hay.! 32,000  00 

Transportation  of  iron  ore 87,000  00 

Passengers’  fares  41,558  40 


The  name  “Poughkeepsie  and  Eastern"  seems  to 
have  originated  with  the  Eagle,  which  said  on  Janu- 
ary 20th,  1866,  "We  have  heretofore,  in  speaking  of 
the  railroad  from  this  city  to  Copake  and  Boston 
Corners,  called  it  ‘The  Poughkeepsie  and  Copake 
Railroad.’  ’’  Continuing,  the  article  mentions  the 
probability  of  the  extension  of  the  railroad  to  Salis- 
bury and  Falls  Village,  in  Connecticut,  or  to  Great 
Barrington,  in  Massachusetts,  and  concludes  with  the 
statement  that  the  Eagle  would  hereafter  name  the 
road  The  Poughkeepsie  and  Eastern  “unless  the  com- 
pany when  finally  incorporated  shall  decide  to  give  it 
another.” 

The  incorporation  was  completed  in  April  with 
the  following  directors : George  Innis,  Isaac  Platt, 

James  G.  Wood,  George  Morgan,  Harvey  G.  Eastman, 
and  Robert  F.  Wilkinson,  of  Poughkeepsie ; Pomeroy 
P.  Dickinson,  Birdsall  Cornell  and  William  Corwin, 
of  New  York;  William  Eno,  Pine  Plains;  Platt  G. 
Wn  Vliet  and  Stephen  T.  Angell,  Pleasant  Valley ; 
James  M.  Welling,  Washington ; Elihu  Griffin,  Clin- 
ton ; Isaac  Carpenter,  vStanford ; George  Peasley  and 
Conrad  Niver,  Ancram.  At  a meeting  on  April  28th, 
George  Innis  was  elected  President;  George  Morgan, 
Vice-President;  Isaac  G.  Sands,  Treasurer;  Robert  F. 
Wilkinson,  Secretary ; Mark  D.  Wilber,  Attorney,  and 
P.  P.  Dickinson,  Chief  Engineer. 

The  campaign  of  meetings  continued  and  the  chief 
efforts  seem  to  have  been  still  directed  towards  the 
farmers.  Mayor  Innis,  Mark  D.  Wilber,  H.  G.  East- 
man and  Isaac  Platt  were  nearly  always  among  the 
speakers  at  these  meetings  and  occasionally  others,  in- 
cluding James  Bowne,  A.  L.  Allen,  Theodorus  Greg- 
ory, Otis  Bisbee,  Jeremiah  Eighmie,  Lewis  F.  Streit 
and  James  Mabhett  were  heard.  The  plan  included  a 
branch  from  Salt  Point  to  Wassaic,  to  pass  through 
or  near  Washington  Hollow  and  Hart’s  Villag'e,  but 
the  promoters  were  never  able  to  satisfy  the  people  of 
those  neighborhoods  that  this  branch  would  be  built. 
As  a bait  to  secure  their  support  it  was  not  success- 
ful, though  a railroad  to  Hart’s  Village  continued  to 
be  agitated  up  to  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  the 
construction.  In  the  meantime  George  1 1.  Brown 
and  other  promoters  of  the  Fishkill  railroad  obtained 
substantial  support,  and  managed  to  get  their  railroad 
well  started  before  the  panic  of  ’67  came  as  a check 
to  both  enterprises. 


The  Poughkeepsie  and  Eastern  directors  reported 
subscriptions  of  $220,000  in  August,  1867,  “leaving 
but  $80,000  wanting  to  enable  the  directors  to  com- 
mence work.”  Had  they  started  their  efforts  for  sub- 
scriptions a little  sooner,  and  a little  more  vigorously 
and  with  less  division  of  counsel,  they  might  have 
headed  oft'  the  Dutchess  and  Columbia,  but  then  it  was 
too  late.  When  the  ])roject  was  again  pushed,  a year 
or  two  later,  the  eft’ort  to  obtain  the  amounts  needed 
by  subscription  was  given  up  for  the  favorite  scheme 
of  bonding  towns  and  the  city.  Construction  was  be- 
gun in  the  spring  of  1869  on  the  first  section,  from 
Poughkeepsie  to  Salt  Point.  In  July  the  work  met  a 
serious  interruption  in  the  defalcation  of  Walter 
Welsh,  one  of  the  sub-contractors,  near  Pleasant  Val- 
ley. iVccording  to  the  newspapers,  he  managed  to 
swindle  the  men  in  his  employ,  and  various  persons 
with  whom  he  had  dealings  in  the  city  and  county,  out 
of  sums  aggregating  more  than  $20,000,  and  then  dis- 
aj)peared.  The  workmen  at  the  Valley  were  in  a riot- 
ous mood  and  one  of  them.  Jack  McDonald,  seized  a 
horse  and  wagon  belonging  to  Welsh,  and  refused  to 
give  it  up  when  it  was  demanded  by  Sheriff  Ken- 
worthy. Compan)'  D,  of  the  21st  Regiment,  com- 
manded by  Captain  William  Ilaubennestel,  was  finally 
called  upon  to  restore  order,  and  by  its  aid  the  property 
was  recovered  and  McDonald  and  some  others  were 
arrested. 

Work  was  resumed,  but  the  directors  had  not  de- 
cided just  what  direction  the  road  should  take  from 
Salt  Point  until  January,  1870,  when  the  contract  was 


Poughkeepsie  & Eastern  Station. 


given  out  for  the  section  from  Salt  Point  to  Stissing. 
“Large  and  Enthusiastic"  meetings  were  still  held  in 
favor  of  a pro])osed  branch  to  Amenia  and  Sharon. 

The  first  locomotive  for  the  new  railroad  arrived 
in  Poughkeepsie  in  September,  1870,  and  was  hauled 
by  horses  on  a timber  track  to  its  destination.  It  was 
landed  from  a boat  at  tbe  Lower  Landing  and  George 
Polk,  the  ship  builder,  had  the  rather  strenuous 
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contract  of  hauling  it  up  the  hill,  via  Pine  Street  and 
Montgomery  to  Hamilton,  and  thence  across  to  the 
station.  The  railroad  was  completed  to  Stanfordville 
not  long  after  this,  the  first  cars  were  hauled  up  on 
the  tracks  of  the  Poughkeepsie  City  Railroad,  and 
regular  trains  began  running.  On  January  17th,  1871, 
regular  trains,  three  in  each  direction,  began  running 
to  Stissing,  and  on  the  24th  there  was  a grand  celebra- 
tion of  the  opening  of  the  first  division  of  the  road. 
This  included  an  excursion  and  a banquet  at  the  Opera 
House,  at  which  George  P.  Pelton  presided.  Hon. 
Charles  Wheaton,  John  F.  Winslow,  Hon.  Homer  A. 
Nelson,  Hon.  John  Thompson,  Hon.  B.  Platt  Car- 
penter, Hon.  W.  W.  Hegeman,  Col.  George  Parker, 
Rev.  F.  B.  Wheeler,  Rev.  A.  P.  Van  Gieson,  Isaac 
Platt,  M.  D.  Wilber,  H.  G.  Eastman  and  Dr.  E.  H. 
Parker  were  the  local  speakers,  and  George  H.  Brown, 
president  of  the  Dutchess  and  Columbia  Railroad, 
Grinnell  Burt,  vice-president  of  the  Wallkill  Valley 
Railroad,  Daniel  Thompson,  president  of  the  Middle- 
town  and  Crawford  Railroad,  Joel  Benton,  represent- 
ing Eastern  Dutchess,  and  P.  P.  Dickinson,  represent- 
ing the  proposed  bridge  across  the  Hudson  River,  also 
spoke.  After  this  outburst  of  enthusiasm  and  oratory 
there  was  a long  halt  before  the  railroad  was  continued 
to  Boston  Corners,  and  it  was  not  until  October,  1872, 
that  trains  began  running  to  State  Line,  making  di- 
rect connections  through  to  Hartford. 

The  years  ’69  to  ’73,  when  the  P.  and  E.  was  finally 
constructed,  form  an  era  of  railroad  building  all  over 
the  country.  Poughkeepsie  people  were  not  confining 
their  investments  to  local  enterprises  by  any  means, 
and  long  advertisements  of  FTnion  Pacific  and  other 
western  railroad  bonds  appeared  in  all  the  local  papers. 
The  bank  cashiers  usually  acted  as  agents  for  these 
bonds  and  made  a good  deal  of  money  from  commis- 
sions. Besides  the  P.  and  E.,  the  Dutchess  and  Co- 
lumbia and  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie,  other 
neighboring  manifestations  of  the  craze  were  the  Wall- 
kill  Valley  Railroad,  the  Rondout  and  Oswego  (now 
Ulster  and  Delaware)  and  the  Rhinebeck  and  Con- 
necticut. 

The  new  railroads  made  many  changes  in  the  coun- 
try and  in  the  towns.  Poughkeepsie  streets  were  no 
longer  lined  with  farmers’  teams,  and  the  steamboat 
lines  gradually  went  out  of  the  commission  business. 
New  settlements  were  created,  including  Millbrook, 
which  was  laid  out  in  the  summer  of  1870  by  Isaac 
iMerritt,  who  owned  the  land  and  had  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining the  location  of  the  Dutchess  and  Columbia 
station  midway  between  the  older  hamlets  of  Hart’s 
Village  and  Mechanic.  As  soon  as  the  Dutchess  and 
Columbia  and  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  were  ac- 


complished facts  Hopewell  Junction  made  a begin- 
ning and  old  Fishkill  began  to  lose  standing.  A rail- 
road from  Poughkeepsie  to  Hopewell  was  then  fre- 
quently urged  in  the  Eagle,  and  also  a railroad  to 
New  Paltz  to  recover  the  lost  trade  of  the  Wallkill 
Valley. 

A street  railroad  in  Poughkeepsie  was  projected  as 
soon  as  it  became  reasonably  certain  that  the  Pough- 
keepsie and  Eastern  would  be  built,  and  was  first  char- 
tered in  1866.  Like  other  enterprises  it  was  postponed 
by  the  panic  of  1867  and  finally  organized  under  a 
charter  granted  May  6th,  1869.  Its  first  directors 
were  Harve}'  G.  Eastman,  Aaron  Innis,  Oliver  II. 
Booth,  Alfred  B.  Smith,  Homer  A.  Nelson,  Isaac  W. 
White,  Pomeroy  P.  Dickinson,  Robert  W.  Frost,  John 
I.  Platt,  Edward  Storm,  Mark  D.  Wilber,  John  P. 
H.  Tallnlan  and  George  H.  Beattys.  Efforts  were 
made  to  prevent  any  one  person  or  combination  from 
obtaining  control  of  the  road,  and  in  Eebruary,  1870, 
the  directors  announced  that  no  subscription  for  more 
than  $5,000  would  be  accepted.  Evidently  there  was 
no  very  great  difficulty  about  raising  the  money,  for 
in  April  a contract  was  made  with  Leach  & Co.,  of 
Philadelphia,  to  build  the  entire  line  from  the  Hudson 
River  Railroad  depot  to  the  Poughkeepsie  and  Eastern 
depot,  and  on  May  14th  it  was  stated  that  the  work 
was  progressing  finely  and  the  entire  track  would  be 
laid  in  nine  days.  As  already  indicated  it  was  finished 
in  time  to  furnish  an  easy  means  of  hauling  up  the 
first  cars  used  upon  the  Poughkeepsie  and  Eastern 
railroad. 

The  extension  to  Vassar  College  was  made  two 
years  later  and  was  rather  a result  of  the  real  estate 
boom  in  the  section  east  of  Cherry  Street  than  an 
effort  to  obtain  fares  from  the  College.  March  2nd, 
1872,  at  a meeting  of  real  estate  owners  interested 
John  Grubb,  Andrew  King,  M.  H.  Hitchcock,  John 
Wing,  Caleb  Ballard,  J.  Hevenor,  J.  I.  Pultz,  J.  Bar- 
nett and  Lh  L.  Ferguson  were  appointed  a committee 
to  solicit  subscriptions.  Other  meetings  were  held  and 
hy  September  the  work  of  building  the  tracks  “to 
Bull’s  Head  and  Vassar  College’’  was  nearly  finished. 
Then  it  was  decided  that  “Bull’s  Head’’  was  not  a 
sufficiently  dignified  name  for  a suburb  of  such  a thriv- 
ing city  as  Poughkeepsie,  and  the  name  was  changed 
to  East  Poughkeepsie,  now  officially  Arlington. 

The  Real  Estate  Boom. 

During  the  period  between  1868  and  1873,  with 
new  enterprises  constantly  coming  to  the  front,  with 
important  municipal  improvements  in  progress,  and 
with  real  estate  advancing,  comparison  was  often  made 
with  the  days  of  the  unfortunate  Improvement  Party 
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of  the  30’s.  The  parallel  was  in  many  respects  a good 
one.  In  H.  G.  Eastman,  George  Innis,  Mark  D.  Wil- 
ber and  others  were  to  be  found  leaders  quite  as  ag- 
gressive and  sanguine  as  Oakley,  Cunningham  and 
Tallmadge,  and  if  the  later  period  produced  no  men 
of  as  much  national  prominence  as  Tallmadge,  that 
was  largely  because  Poughkeepsie  was  of  far  more 
relative  importance  in  the  State  in  1830  than  in  1870, 
though  four  times  as  large  at  the  later  date.  Mr. 
Eastman  had  abundant  faith  in  the  future  of  the  city. 
He  expected  to  live  to  see  Poughkeepsie  a city  of 
80,000,  and  perhaps  even  100,000,  and  indeed  if  the 
place  could  gain  twenty-five  per  cent,  in  population 
between  1865  and  1870,  it  seemed  not  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  with  all  the  improvements  made,  with  the 
new  factories  in  full  operation,  the  new  railroad  to 
the  eastward  and  the  great  bridge  giving  it  westward 
connections,  the  rate  of  growth  after  1870  might  be 
even  more  rapid. 

A Board  of  Trade  was  formed  in  April,  1872,  and 
leased  rooms  in  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa- 
tion building.  By  the  27th  160  members  were  re- 
ported, each  of  whom  paid  an  initiation  fee  of  $5. 
Matthew  Vassar,  Jr.,  was  elected  president,  and  the 
other  directors  were  Otis  Bisbee,  Joseph  C.  Doughty, 
James  H.  Dudley,  Charles  Heath,  E.  H.  Sedgwick, 
De  Witt  Webb,  Edward  Elsworth,  George  P.  Pelton, 
M.  J.  Myers,  James  B.  Platt,  George  Innis,  H.  G. 
Eastman,  J.  Parker  Heath,  John  P.  Adriance,  W.  A. 
Fanning,  Isaac  W.  White,  Edward  Storm,  George 
Parker,  R.  W.  Frost,  James  Marshall,  George  D. 
Hull  and  Richard  Kenworthy.  This  board  has  contin- 
ued until  the  present  time,  but  the  social  feature  has 
been  abandoned. 

Real  estate  was  in  good  demand  before  1867,  and 
in  1869  the  demand  began  to  assume  something  of  the 
proportions  of  a boom.  A number  of  streets  that 
had  been  forgotten  since  they  were  mapped  in  1835- 
37  were  graded,  and  provided  with  houses,  and  new 
sections  of  farm  lands  were  divided  into  lots  and 
sold  at  auction.  This  was  the  period  of  the  opening 
of  the  eastern  section  of  the  city,  as  already  implied  in 
the  account  of  the  extension  of  the  City  Railroad.  The 
Eagle  of  April  17th,  1869,  under  the  head  of  “City 
Improvements,”  says,  “The  spirit  of  improvement 
seems  recently  to  have  taken  possession  of  the  holders 
of  j)roperty  in  that  section  of  the  city  lying  east  of 
Clinton  Street,”  and  adds  “Virginia  Avenue  has  been 
handsomely  graded  and  a number  of  elegant  houses 
erected  thereon.  * * * A gang  of  men  is  busily 

at  work  grading  Church  Street  from  Clinton  Street 
east  to  its  junction  with  Main  Street.”  Old  Cherry 
Street  is  described  as  “bracing  up”  and  “a  spacious 


avenue  has  been  opened  from  Cherry  Street  to  Vassar 
College.”  This  was,  of  course,  “College  Avenue,”  the 
east  end  of  which  was  not  ready  for  use  until  June. 
Robert  N.  Palmer  and  Cornelius  DuBois  were  among 
the  leading  propert}'  owners  on  the  new  avenue.  Jew- 
ett Avenue  was  put  through,  from  Main  Street  to  the 
Alms  House,  about  the  same  time,  and  on  May  12, 
1869,  a part  of  the  Alms  House  property  (the  old 
County  House  land)  bordering  on  Main  Street  was 
sold  at  auction  in  lots.  Mark  H.  Hitchcock  bought 
the  old  “overseer’s  residence”  on  Main  Street  for 
$3'3i5-  J-  Horsfall  purchased  about  $3,000  worth 
of  these  lots  and  in  1872  sold  them  at  auction  for 
$7,524.50. 

The  chief  impetus  to  the  opening  of  this  section 
of  the  city  was  given  by  the  division  of  the  estate  of 
William  Worrall,  who  had  lived  in  the  house  which 


JACOB  CORUES. 

{Sec  Appendix  for  biographical  sketch.) 


was  originally  built  for  the  “Glebe  House,”  or  resi- 
dence of  the  first  minister  of  Christ  Church  (see  p. 
24).  The  sale  of  that  part  of  ' the  Worrall  property 
lying  south  of  Main  Street,  June  24th,  1869,  was  de- 
scribed as  “the  largest  sale  of  real  estate  at  auction 
that  has  ever  taken  place  in  this  city.”  One  hundred 
and  ten  acres  were  sold,  including  thirty-six  lots  on 
Worrall  Avenue,  sixteen  on  the  south  side  of  Main 
Street,  and  a number  on  College  Avenue.  George 
Innis,  Walter  Corlies,  Henry  D.  Myers,  A.  J.  Hans- 
com  and  F.  Ulrich,  were  the  largest  purchasers  for 
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speculation.  The  sale  realized  $72,911.75,  and  the 
highest  prices  paid  were  $13-55  ^ on  College 

Avenue,  and  .$11.75  on  Worrall  Avenue.  Messrs. 
Andrew  King  and  Jacob  Corlies  purchased  42  acres 
of  land  on  the  north  side  of  Main  Street,  and  George 
Innis  l)onght  a similar  tract  adjoining.  Innis  and 
Corlies  Avenues,  INIaple  Street  and  King  Street  were 
laid  out  and  planted  with  trees  not  long  afterwards. 
1 lammcrsley  Avenue  was  an  example  of  a street  sur- 
veyed, and  planted  with  maples,  but  not  opened  until 
some  fifteen  years  later.  Thomas  Clegg  and  Robert 
N.  Palmer  were  the  executors  of  the  Worrall  estate, 
hut  John  Grubb,  Air.  Worrall’s  son-in-law,  was  the 
leading  promoter  of  the  neighborhood. 

Main  Street  beyond  Clinton  had  been  until  this  time 
in  the  control  of  the  Dutchess  Turnpike  Company, 
which  was  described  in  the  article  of  April  i6th,  1869, 
as  “standing  in  the  way  of  all  improvements,”  but 
was  now  “pushed  beyond  the  city  limits.”  In  1872  the 
street  was  curbed  and  guttered  and  flagged  (on  the 
north  side)  to  the  city  line  at  a cost  of  $7,638.15,  for 
the  north  side,  and  $3,814.15  for  the  south  side, 
lllue  stone  or  flag  walks  were  characteristic  improve- 
ments of  this  period,  and  several  of  the  streets  upon 
which  lots  had  been  sold  were  provided  with  them 
well  out  into  the  country.  North  Hamilton  and 
North  Clinton  Streets,  for  example,  were  flagged  on 
both  sides  through  to  North  Street,  though  a large 
part  of  the  property  fronting  the  northern  section  of 
each  has  remained  unimproved,  and  the  sidewalks 
there  have  often  been  called  “relics  of  the  Eastman 
boom.”  An  ordinance  was  passed  at  this  time  forbid- 
ding the  repair  of  the  brick  walks  in  the  older  streets 
and  providing  for  their  replacement  1)y  stone  when 
worn  out.  Only  a very  few  patches  of  irregular 
l)ricks  remain  to-day,  as  reminders  of  the  past. 

In  1872  an  attempt  was  made  to  enlarge  the  bound- 
aries of  the  city — the  only  serious  attempt,  I think, 
since  the  incorporation  of  the  village  in  1799.  On 
January  27th  James  Marshall,  John  I.  Platt  and  C.  S. 
Van  Wyck,  who  had  been  appointed  a committee  to 
consider  the  subject,  reported  in  favor  of  the  follow- 
ing lines : 

“Commencing  at  the  center  and  west  side  of  the 
culvert  crossing  the  Hudson  River  Railroad  at  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  Poughkeepsie  Rural  Ceme- 
tery, thence  easterly  in  a direct  line  to  the  junction 
of  the  New  Hackensack  and  Vassar  College  roads, 
thence  northeast  in  a direct  line  to  the  elm  tree  on  the 
Manchester  road  near  the  Dutchess  Turnpike,  thence 
northerly  in  a direct  line  to  the  junction  of  the  Salt 
Point  road  and  a cross  road  near  the  Roman  Catholic 
Cemetery,  thence  northwest  in  a direct  line  to  the 
centre  and  east  side  of  a culvert  crossing  the  Hyde 


Park  road  over  Ware's  Creek,  north  of  the  Hudson 
River  State  Hospital,  and  following  the  said  creek  to 
the  river.” 

This  report  was  accepted  by  the  Common  Council, 
but  the  effort  to  pass  it  in  the  Legislature  was  defeated 
by  the  opposition  of  some  of  the  leading  residents  in 
the  section  it  was  proposed  to  annex. 

In  architecture  this  was  the  period  of  the  Mansard 
or  French  roof,  just  as  the  fashion  of  the  30's  de- 
manded Grecian  pillars  and  porticos.  Alany  an  old 
gable-roofed  building  was  given  an  additional  story  by 
aid  of  the  Mansard  and  most  of  the  new  houses  were 
so  built,  three  stories  high,  generally,  with  basements. 
It  became  the  highest  enterprise  to  build  rows  of 
brick  basement  houses.  John  Gager  was  one  of  the 
leading  promoters  of  such  buildings,  and  the  row  of 
houses  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Alill  and  Garden 
Streets  are  still  sometimes  called  the  Gager  houses. 


Eastman  Terrace  in  iSj§. 


as  are  also  some  of  the  houses  on  the  north  side  of 
Mill  Street  near  Conklin.  Gager  was  in  financial 
straits  as  early  as  November,  1872,  when  he  sold  “the 
Gager  Club  House,”  in  Garden  Street,  which  is  said 
to  have  cost  $14,000,  to  Joseph  N.  Corliss  for  $10,- 
000. 

The  most  notable  folly  of  the  day  was  Air.  East- 
man's splendid  block  known  as  Eastman  Terrace. 
Facing  his  beautiful  park  he  planned  an  imposing 
block  of  twenty-three  four-story-and-basement 
houses,  to  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $400,000. 
Ground  was  graded  and  excavations  made  for  all,  but 
only  ten  were  started.  These  had  been  finished  in  the 
spring  of  1873,  at  a cost  of  about  $150,000.  Air. 
Eastman  expected  to  be  able  to  sell  them  to  New  ATrk 
people  at  about  $18,000  each,  and  failing  in  this  he 
undertook  to  sell  them  at  auction  early  in  July.  Plenry 
W.  Alorris  was  the  auctioneer  of  the  period,  and  did 
his  best,  aided  by  the  Eastman  College  P>and,  and  an 
elaborate  luncheon,  served  in  one  of  the  houses.  There 
was  a large  crowd  present,  but  the  prices  offered  were 
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so  far  short  of  Mr.  Eastman’s  expectations  that  he 
stopped  the  sale.  Ten  thousand  dollars  was  offered 
for  No.  I,  and  Mr.  Eastman  declared  that  he  had  re- 
fused $12,000  for  it  at  private  sale.  The  houses  were 
not  finally  disposed  of  until  1874,  and  represented  a 
loss  of  at  least  $60,000.  Probably  by  the  time  of  the 
auction  real  estate  had  already  begun  to  decline,  though 
earlier  in  the  year  many  sales  were  reported  in  the  news- 
papers. The  Eagle  of  Februar)^  15th  said:  “We  do 

not  remember  when  there  has  been  more  activity  in 
real  estate  than  this  spring.”  Among  the  sales  of 
business  property  at  that  time  were  the  following : 
Plon.  James  Emott  to  James  Collingwood,  old  Emott 
place  on  Market  Street,  “now  occupied  by  W.  R. 
Woodin,”  opposite  the  end  of  Cannon  Street;  “Man- 
sion House,”  corner  of  Main  and  Clover  Streets,  to 
James  Mulrein  at  auction  for  $11,000;  store  of  Deyo 
Smith,  Main  Street,  to  P.  M.  Howard,  $18,000;  build- 
ing corner  of  North  Hamilton  and  Main  Streets  to 
N.  Hoffman,  $26,000. 

The  new  buildings  erected  on  Main  and  Market 
Streets  during  this  period  gave  those  streets  nearly 
their  present  appearance  in  some  sections.  A notable 
change  was  occasioned  by  the  burning  of  the  old 


Corner  of  Main  and  Garden  Streets,  after  the  Fire  oj 
December  26,  1870. 

wooden  stores  on  the  north  side  of  Main  Street,  east 
of  Garden,  on  Monday  evening,  December  26th,  1870. 
The  fire  started  in  the  saloon  of  George  W.  Cannon, 
and  “in  about  two  hours  * * * all  the  buildings 

from  Frost  & Parish’s  building  to  the  corner  of  Gar- 
den Street  were  gutted.”  Archibald  Wilson’s  book- 
store, founded  by  Paraclete  Potter,  Morgan  E.  Far- 
num’s  drug  store  and  Liberty  Hyde’s  shoe  store  were 
among  the  leading  places  of  business  burned  out.  Mr. 
Wilson  reopened  in  Liberty  Street,  at  the  site  of  the 
present  Eagle  building.  The  Eagle  was  already  lo- 


cated in  Liberty  Street,  having  erected  the  building 
now  occupied  by  the  A.  V.  Haight  Priuting  Company 
in  1868.  Morgan  L.  Farnum  reopened  his  drug  store 
in  the  Morgan  House  block.  He  was  one  of  the  lead- 
ing characters  of  the  day  and  some  of  “Morg”  Far- 
num’s  stories  are  still  current.  Among  other  losers 
at  the  fire  were  M.  Shwartz,  already  located  where 
he  has  since  remained.  The  Poughkeepsie  Advertiser, 
R.  Dann,  John  S.  Myers,  J.  D.  Melrose,  R.  Spring,  E. 
R.  Pease,  Miss  F.  Bates,  P.  Hamper,  H.  Kimball,  H. 
Zimmer  and  Thomas  Wyatt.  Mrs.  Enoch  Pardee 
owned  the  corner  buildings  and  her  loss  was  given  as 
$15,000.  This  fire  was  fought  with  the  old  water 
supply  and  had  its  influence  in  hastening  the  con- 
struction of  the  new  system.  Judge  Nelson  was  re- 


Otd  Buildings  on  the  site  of  Kirchner  Flail. 


ported  as  having  worked  long  and  faithfully  on  the 
brakes  of  old  Protection  No.  i Engine. 

The  building  of  the  present  Pardee  Block  of  hand- 
some' stores  added  considerably  to  the  activity  of  the 
times.  James  S.  Post  had  the  contract  for  the  corner 
building,  which  was  finished  in  April,  1872,  when 
Reed  & Van  Vliet  opened  a bookstore  w’nere  Peter 
B.  Hayt  is  now  established.  The  Kirchner  building  was 
finished  at  the  end  of  the  same  year,  and  the  21st  Regi- 
ment, which  had  been  quartered  at  the  old  carriage 
factory,  where  the  Sanitary  Fair  had  been  held,  took 
possession  of  the  upper  floors.  After  the  war  Mr. 
Burnap  had  for  a time  revived  the  carriage  industry 
in -the  old  “armory,”  but  in  1870  he  sold  his  handsome 
place  opposite  “Springside”  to  Dr.  John  P.  Atwater, 
of  New  Haven,  Ct.,  and  moved  away  from  Pough- 
keepsie. In  Market  Street  the  Mulrein  building  was 
built  in  1869  and  1870,  and  the  Savings  Bank  in  1870- 
71.  (See  article  in  Appendix  about  the  Savings 
Bank) . 

Thk  PouGHKggPSik  Bridge. 

The  crowning  enterprise  of  the  period  was  the 
beginning  of  the  great  bridge  across  the  Hudson, 
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suggested^  as  soon  as  the  Poughkeepsie  and  Eastern 
Railroad  became  a certainty,  and  from  1868  on  dis- 
cussed from  time  to  time  in  the  newspapers.  It  seem- 
ed evident  that  a bridge  would  be  constructed  across 
the  river  somewhere  in  or  north  of  the  Highlands,  and 
enterprising  residents  of  Poughkeepsie  immediately 
went  to  work  to  show  the  advantages  of  the  location 
here.  P.  P.  Dickinson  took  it  np  as  an  engineer  early 
in  1871,  and  then  Plarvey  G.  Eastman  went  into  the 
project  with  all  his  tremendous  energy.  On  the  15th 
of  Eebrnary  he  wrote  a letter,  published  in  the  Eagle, 
in  which  he  said,  “I  am  satisfied  that  this  project  can 
be  accomplished  and  secured  to  our  city  if  we  are 
awake  to  our  own  interests.”  On  the  7th  of  March  Mr. 
Eastman  was  elected  Mayor,  following  George  Mor- 
gan, then  State  Senator,  and,  assisted  by  P.  P.  Dick- 
inson and  John  I.  Platt,  at  once  went  to  work  to  draft 
a charter  for  the  proposed  bridge  company.  It  was 
pushed  rapidly  through  the  Legislature  and  became  a 
law  on  May  iith,  1871.  The  incorporators  were 
Harvey  G.  Eastman,  George  Innis,  John  E.  Winslow, 
John  O.  Whitehouse,  Homer  A.  Nelson,  John  I.  Platt, 
Isaac  W.  White,  George  R.  Gaylord,  Oliver  H.  Booth, 
William  A.  Davies,  John  M.  Toucey,  John  P.  Adri- 
ance,  Alfred  B.  Smith,  Charles  Wheaton,  Henry  D. 
V'arick,  Abraham  Wright,  Charles  Kirchner,  Charles 
W.  Swift,  George  Corlies,  James  Mulrein,  Robert 
Slee,  Allard  Anthony,  Edward  Storm,  George  P.  Pel- 
ton,  P.  P.  Dickinson,  James  G.  Wood,  Aaron  Innis, 
Hudson  Taylor,  Mark  D.  Wilber,  George  Parker, 
James  Collingwood,  Matthew  Vassar,  Walter  Van 
Kleeck,  Charles  H.  Roberts,  Lawrence  C.  Rapelje, 
Aiming  Smith,  Abraham  Hasbrouck  and  George  Corn- 
well.  The  first  officers  of  the  company,  elected  on 
May  31st,  were  John  E.  Winslow,  president;  Harvey 
G.  Eastman,  vice-president ; Robert  F.  Wilkinson,  sec- 
retary ; and  George  Innis,  treasurer.  The  executive 
committee,  John  F.  Winslow,  LI.  G.  Eastman,  J.  M. 
Toucey,  George  P.  Pelton,  Homer  A.  Nelson,  Isaac 
W.  White  and  Charles  Wheaton,  went  ahead  with  pre- 
liminary surveys,  appointing  Horatio  Allen  chief  en- 
gineer. Up  to  this  time  nothing  but  a suspension 
bridge  had  been  thought  of,  and  an  amendment  had 
been  incorporated  in  the  charter,  through  the  influence 
of  the  hoatmen,  prohibiting  piers  in  the  river,  hut  as 
no  bridge  of  that  kind  had  ever  been  built  with  a span 
of  more  than  1,000  feet,  capable  of  sustaining  railway 
trains,  ^dr.  Allen  declined  at  the  outset  to  sanction  a 
single  span  bridge.  Llis  plans  called  for  two  piers  in 

iThe  first  suggestion  that  attracted  notice  was  an  article 
written  Iry  John  I.  Platt,  in  the  Eagle  of  January  22,  1868. 
This  started  a discussion.  For  full  history  of  the  Bridge  en- 
terprise see  Souvenir  Eagle  issued  October,  1889. 


the  river,  with  a span  of  1,200  feet  between  them,  the 
shore  anchorages  to  be  700  to  725  feet  from  the  river 
piers.  The  estimated  cost  for  a single  track  bridge 
was  $2,300,000.  Further  legislation  was  necessary  in 
order  to  sanction  any  piers  in  the  river,  and  Captain 
James  B.  Eads,  whose  great  St.  Louis  Bridge  over  the 
Mississippi  was  then  nearing  completion,  strongly  ad- 
vised a truss,  instead  of  a suspension  bridge,  and  urged 
that  an  effort  be  made  to  get  the  Legislature  to  au- 
thorize the  placing  of  four  piers  in  the  river.  The  op- 
position of  all  the  river  steamboat  and  towing  interests 
was  sure  to  be  strong  and  determined,  and  Mayor 
Eastman  was  nominated  and  elected  Member  of  As- 
sembly in  the  fall  of  1871,  in  order  to  place  him  in  a 
position  to  exert  his  utmost  influence  for  the  amend- 
ment. The  story  of  the  great  legislative  battle  which 
followed  has  been  fully  told  in  the  Souvenir  Eagle,  and 
it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  after  many  hearings  the  op- 
position was  overcome  and  the  amendment  was  signed 
by  Governor  John  T.  Hoft'man  on  May  25th,  1872. 
The  frontispiece  in  Philip  H.  Smith’s  History  of 
Dutchess  Count}",  a view  of  Poughkeepsie  from  Col- 
lege Hill,  shows  the  suspension  bridge  first  planned,  as 
well  as  other  things  planned  l^ut  never  built. 

Then  came  efforts  to  raise  money,  and  the  rail- 
roads west  of  the  Hudson  showed  a friendly  spirit  in 
strong  contrast  with  their  attitude  after  the  bridge  had 
been  built.  The  Erie,  however,  was  then  laid  with  a 
six-foot  gauge,  and  the  Midland,  later  the  Ontario  & 
Western,  was  in  financial  difficulties,  but  the  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  most  important  of  all,  was  looking  for  a 
New  England  connection  and  had  already  appointed  a 
committee  to  find  one.  A.  L.  Dennis,  of  Newark,  N. 
J.,  was  chairman,  and  Andrew  Carnegie  one  of  the 
members  of  this  committee.  John  I.  Platt  was  au- 
thorized to  negotiate  with  them  and  as  a result  they 
made  a careful  investigation,  and  recommended  that 
the  Pennsylvania  should  subscribe  to  the  bridge  stock. 
Books  were  opened  June  30th,  1873,  by  H.  G.  East- 
man, George  P.  Pelton  and  Hudson  Taylor,  commis- 
sioners. A.  L.  Dennis  and  J.  Edgar  Thompson, 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  headed  the 
subscription  list  with  5,500  shares  each,  aggregating 
$1,100,000,  and  as  the  total  capitalization  then  was  but 
$2,000,000,  this  gave  them  control  and  apparently  as- 
sured the  success  of  the  enterprise.  September  5th 
a new  board  of  directors  was  chosen : J.  Edgar 

Thompson,  Thomas  A.  Scott,  Andrew  J.  Cassatt  and 
Strickland  Kneass,  of  Philadelphia ; A.  L.  Dennis,  of 
Newark ; Andrew  Carnegie,  of  Pittsburgh ; Charles  G. 
Francklyn,  David  Solomon  and  Gardner  F.  McCand- 
less,  of  New  York;  H.  G.  Eastman,  George  P.  Pel- 
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ton,  George  Innis  and  P.  P.  Dickinson,  of  Pough- 
keepsie. 

Air.  Dennis  was  elected  president,  and  the  corner- 
stone on  Reynolds  Plill  was  laid  with  Alasonic  cere- 
mony December  17th  by  Grand  Master  James  \V.  PIus- 
ted,  in  the  presence  of  a great  concoufse  of  people. 
The  celebration  was  one  of  the  greatest  that  has  ever 
taken  place  in  Poughkeepsie.  Besides  officials  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  other  prominent  men  from 
Philadelphia,  there  were  present  Mayor  L.  P.  Butler, 
of  Boston,  Alayor  H.  C.  Robinson,  of  Hartford,  Gov- 
ernor A.  H.  Holley,  of  Connecticut,  and  many  men 
scarcely  less  prominent.  The  closing  event  was  a 
great  banc|uet  at  the  Opera  House,  with  many  enthus- 
iastic speeches,  and  a large  audience  in  the  galleries. 

By  this  time,  however,  that  administration  of  the 
Bridge  company  was  already  doomed.  The  panic  of 
1873  had  begun  on  September  i8th  with  the  failure  of 
Jay  Cooke  & Co.,  in  New  York,  and  values  everywhere 
had  begun  to  shrink  seriously.  The  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  might  yet  have  held  to  its  contract  had  it 
not  been  for  the  death  of  its  president,  J.  Edgar 
Thompson,  before  arrangements  could  be  made  to 
transfer  the  individual  subscriptions  to  the  company. 


but  then  the  increasing  financial  difficulties  caused  the 
stockholders,  at  a meeting  held,  to  refuse  to  assume  anv 
new  obligations. 

Social  Eife,  Sports  and  Clubs. 

It  was  natural  during  the  time  of  so  much  enter- 
prise and  money  making  that  expenditure  in  enter- 
tainments and  pleasures  should  be  liberal.  The  city 
is  said  to  have  been  much  more  lively  then  than  it  is 
now.  Entertainments  were  given  on  a larger  scale, 
and  the  cost  was  not  so  closely  counted.  Alayor  East- 
man gave  free  band  concerts  every  Saturday  evening 
in  the  park,  and  usually  also  a reception  at  his  house 
to  the  students  at  the  college.  On  New  Year’s  day  he 
kept  open  house  and  so  did  other  public  men,  while 
the  custom  of  making  New  Year’s  calls  was  general. 
Drinking  and  gambling  were  more  common,  and  con- 
sidered better  form  than  now,  though  not  so  much  so 
as  before  the  war. 

Out-of-door  sports  of  all  sorts  flourished,  and  had 
a larger  following  apparently  than  to-day,  especially 
the  winter  sports.  Skating,  coasting  and  ice  yachting 
were  at  their  height.  The  Eastman  Skating  Park  was 
not  always  financially  successful,  but  it  often  attracted 
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crowds,  and  many  of  the  best  figure  skaters  in  the 
country  were  brought  here  to  give  exhibitions.  As 
to  coasting  several  thousands  of  people  were  often 
reported  on  the  hills  during  moonlight  nights,  and 
“bob-sleds”  were  frequently  built  expensively  with 
nickel-plated  tillers,  polished  wood  work  and  luxurious 
cushions.  The  old  Volunteer  Base  Ball  Club  flour- 


ished at  this  time  and  was  distinctly  a Poughkeepsie 
organization,  though  semi-professional.  After  a few 
years  it  imported  Michael  Welsh  and  trained  him  to 
be  one  of  the  best  base  ball  players  in  the  country. 
Professionalism  of  the  modern  kind  had  then  begun. 
Tbe  clul)  played  its  matches  on  the  Eastman  grounds, 
now  the  Riverview  athletic  field. 

The  first  amateur  rowing  association  of  which  we 
have  any  record  was  the  “Shatemuc  Boat  Club,”  start- 
ed in  June,  1867,  with  Rev.  James  E.Corning  president. 
Its  members  included  most  of  the  leading  young  sports- 
men of  the  day  and,  according  to  the  list  published 
with  its  constitution  in  1868,  were: 


Henry  N.  Avery, 

Richard  Bailey, 

Oliver  H.  Booth, 

Janies  Bowne,  Jr., 

Samuel  H.  Braman, 

Tristram  Coffin, 

W A.  Collingwood, 

James  L.  Corning, 

George  W.  Davids, 

Thomas  Davies, 

Jerome  V.  Deyo, 

Augustus  Doughty, 

Sterling  Doughty, 

Harvey  G.  Eastman, 

Charles  Eastmead, 

Thomas  Foster, 

Robert  W.  Frost, 

Irving  Grinnell, 

Jerry  V. 


William  C.  Hill, 
Charles  L.  Houghton, 
Aaron  Innis, 

Floy  M.  Johnston, 
Theodore  V.  Johnston, 
Edgar  M.  Meeks, 
James  Parish, 

Thomas  Parish, 

George  F.  Rives 
John  A.  Roosevelt, 
Hudson  Taylor, 

J.  J.  Van  Allen, 

J,  Spencer  Van  Cleef, 
Theodore  Van  Kleeck, 
George  Van  Vliet, 
Remson  Varick, 

Frank  E.  Whipple, 
Edward  Winslow, 
Wright. 


George  Polk  procured  for  the  club  an  old  canal 
boat,  the  Ben  Rey,  which  was  fitted  up  as  a club  house, 
and  served  well  enough  until  one  night  she  sank  at  her 
moorings  and  ruined  all  the  racing  shells  stored  in- 
side. The  club  then,  in  1870,  built  the  present  club 
house  at  the  Upper  Landing.  ' 

Horse  racing  had  two  rival  centres  at  this  time, 
the  half-mile  track  at  Bull’s  Head  or  East  Poughkeep- 
sie, called  the  Doty  Union  Park,  and  the  Poughkeep- 
sie Driving  Park,  at  the  present  location,  then  de- 
scribed as  “a  short  distance  from  this  city  on  the  plank 
road.”  The  Doty  track  was  east  of  Raymond  Avenue, 
and  not  far  from  the  Turn])ike,  a district  now  almost 
completely  covered  with  houses.  It  had  been  laid  out 


before  the  older  race  course  grounds  were  purchased 
by  Matthew  Vassar  as  a site  for  his  college.  The  driv- 
ing park  on  “the  plank  road”  was  partly  developed 
with  a half-mile  track,  soon  after  the  war,  and  was 
conducted  by  A.  Vanderburgh.  In  April,  1872,  dur- 
ing the  boom,  a movement  was  started  to  organize  a 
“Hudson  River  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Associa- 
tion” for  the  purpose  of  laying  out  elaborate  fair 
grounds  and  racing  track  to  serve  as  a rallying  place 
for  all  the  central  river  counties.  A considerable  sum 
of  money  was  subscribed  and  the  following  directors 
were  chosen.  George  Ayrault,  LaGrange — then  fam- 
ous as  a raiser  of  big  cattle — J.  O.  Whitehouse, 
Thomas  Doty,  W.  W.  Hegeman,  John  I.  Platt,  E.  B. 
Osborne,  II.  G Eastman,  James  Smith,  H.  N.  Avery, 
James  Collingwood,  Poughkeepsie;  Henry  Myers,  Pine 
Plains;  Samuel  Johnson,  Wappingers  Falls;  Thomas 
Morton,  Newburgh;  Nathaniel  Hallock,  Milton;  Peter 
N.  Berry,  Stormville.  In  December,  along  with  the 
announcement  of  the  election  of  George  Ayrault,  presi- 
dent, H.  N.  Avery,  secretary,  and  James  H.  Weeks, 
treasurer,  it  was  stated  that  “the  grounds  of  Mr.  John 
A.  Van  Wagner,  at  the  junction  of  the  Salt  Point  Road 
with  Innis  Avenue  have  been  chosen.”  These  grounds 
were  surveyed  but  were  finally  rejected,  it  is  said,  at 
the  instance  of  the  horsemen,  as  they  did  not  afford 
a good  location  for  a perfect  mile  track.  The  associ- 
ation, however,  was  never  incorporated,  and  a new  or- 
ganization was  afterwards  formed,  including  some  of 
the  same  men,  to  purchase  and  further  develop  the 
present  driving  park. 

There  were  certainly  social  clubs  before  the  war, 
but  none  that  survived,  and  apparently  none  that  had 
what  could  be  called  a club  house.  The  Amrita  Club 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  club  of  any  importance.  It 
was  organized  in  March,  1873,  with  Henry  V.  Pel- 
ton,  Edward  Burgess,  Frank  B.  Down,  Jerome  V. 
Deyo,  Cornelius  Du  Bois,  Jr.,  John  W.  Pelton,  John 
F.  Hull,  Jr.,  Howard  B.  Putnam,  Frank  Hasbrouck, 
William  L Ferris,  Jr.,  C.  Pierre  Abell  and  Leonard 
C.  Miller  as  charter  members.  The  club  hired  two 
rooms  in  the  Collingwood  building  until  1875,  when  it 
removed  to  the  third  floor  of  the  Emott  building,  op- 
posite Cannon  Street.  In  1878  it  removed  a few  doors 
north  to  the  old  Swift  house,  which  was  occupied  un- 
til 1887,  when  the  present  building  was  leased  from 
Mrs.  James  H.  Weeks.  In  1894  the  building  was  pur- 
chased, and  in  1904  was  enlarged  by  raising  the  roof 
and  constructing  a model  billiard  room  in  the  third 
floor. 
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From  the  panic  of  1873  the  events  of  the  history 
of  Poughkeepsie  are  within  the  memory  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  people,  and  too  close  to  be  viewed 
in  historical  perspective,  but  they  are  nevertheless 
worth  recording.  The  city  has  not  grown  as  the  lead- 
ers of  the  enterprises  of  the  last  period  hoped,  but  has 
slowly  developed,  and  has  not  been  behind  other  east- 
ern cities  of  its  size  in  the  working  out  of  progressive 
ideas,  though  considerably  hampered  for  a long  time 
by  its  heavy  debt. 

The  panic  was  not  so  severe  in  its  effect  upon  local 
business  as  that  of  1837,  with  which  it  is  often  com- 
pared. The  city  debt,  however,  in  1873  was  a much 
more  serious  matter  than  was  the  village  debt  of  1837, 
and  led  at  once  to  charges  of  extravagance  against 
Mayor  Eastman’s  administration,  and  to  a demand  for 
a revision  of  the  charter  that  should  check  the  rapid 
extension  of  water  mains,  sewers  and  other  expensive 
improvements.  An  investigating  committee  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Common  Council,  October  loth,  1873, 
consisting  of  Aldermen  Michael  Plunkett,  First  Ward; 
Egbert  Reynolds,  Second  Ward ; George  Parker,  Third 
Ward;  John  P.  Adriance,  Fourth  Ward;  John  J. 
Brooks,  Fifth  Ward,  and  Dr.  DeWitt  Webb,  Sixth 
Ward,  to  act  with  six  citizens,  David  C.  Foster,  Otis 
Bisbee,  George  B.  Adriance,  William  Van  Anden, 
George  B.  Lent  and  Pfenry  A.  Sleight.  On  Novem- 
ber 6th  they  published  a report  that  fills  five  or  six 
columns  of  the  newspapers. 

In  the  meantime  the  Board  of  Trade  called  a mass 
meeting  at  the  Opera  House,  October  29th,  at  which 
Matthew  Vassar,  Jr.,  was  chairman.  Mayor  Eastman 
defended  the  expenditures  of  his  administration  and 
showed  by  comparisons  that  the  per  capita  taxation 
was  not  so  high  as  in  many  other  cities.  The  necessity 
of  amendments  to  the  charter  limiting  the  powers 


of  expenditure  of  the  various  city  boards,  each  of 
which  was  at  this  time  virtually  independent,  was  de- 
bated and  the  meeting  adopted  resolutions  asking- 
judge  Joseph  F.  Barnard  and  Judge  Plenry  i\I.  Tay- 
lor to  name  a committee  of  two  from  each  ward  to  in- 
vestigate city  affairs  and  prepare  charter  amend- 
ments. The  two  judges  accepted  the  responsibility 
and  reported,  November  12th,  the  following  commit- 
tee; First  Ward,  Stephen  M.  Buckingham,  Leonard 
B.  Sackett ; Second,  George  Innis,  Otis  Bisliee ; Third, 
Charles  W.  Swift,  Robert  E.  Taylor;  Fourth,  George 
II.  Tompkins,  Richard  C.  Meeks;  Fifth,  Jacob  B. 
Jewett,  Jacob  B.  Carpenter;  Sixth,  John  I.  Platt,  J. 
O.  Whitehouse.  They  organized  by  the  election  of  C. 
W.  Swift  chairman  and  John  I.  Platt  secretary.  Sub- 
committees for  investigation  were  appointed,  and  made 
a number  of  reports,  and  at  length  early  in  1874,  an 
entire  new  charter  had  been  prepared,  in  large  part  by 
John  I.  Platt,  and  was  debated  by  the  Common  Coun- 
cil, and  also  by  a citizens’  meeting  on  March  5th. 
This  charter  contained  the  first  local  recognition  of  the 
principle  that  the  Common  Council  should  have  su- 
pervisory power  over  all  expenditures,  through  sub- 
mission to  it  of  the  estimates  of  all  the  boards.  The 
boards  were  also  deprived  of  the  power  of  issuing- 
bonds  on  their  own  authority  alone,  and  there  were 
restrictions  upon  the  extension  of  water  mains,  sewers, 
flagged  sidewalks,  etc.  The  Water  Board  was  made 
practically  a Board  of  Public  Works,  and  was  given 
the  care  of  the  streets  as  well  as  the  appointment  of 
the  city  engineer.  To  these  last  provisions  the  Coun- 
cil strenuously  objected,  and  they  were  at  length 
stricken  out.  Allard  Anthony,  as  Corporation  Coun- 
sel, submitted  an  outline  of  another  charter,  and  the 
Council  aiipointed  two  conference  committees  to  confer 
with  Charles  W.  Swift,  Jacob  B.  Carpenter  and  John 
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I.  Platt,  of  the  citizens’  committee,  before  matters  were 
straightened  out.  The  charter  was  finally  debated  at 
a citizens’  mass  meeting  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building 
March  24th,  in  which  Professor  W.  H.  Crosby,  Rob- 
ert West,  Edward  Elsworth,  C.  H.  S.  Williams,  Henry 
1).  Myers,  Jacob  B.  Jewett,  John  McLean,  Rev.  A.  P. 
Van  Gieson,  O.  D.  M.  Baker,  Leonard  B.  Sackett, 
R.obert  F.  W’ilkinson  and  others  took  part.  Some  mod- 
ifications were  adopted,  and  it  was  then  sent  to  the 
Legislature,  where  it  was  speedily  enacted  into  law. 
It  was  the  only  city  charter  of  recent  times  thoroughly 
discussed,  and  many  of  the  principles  established  still 
remain,  though  the  mass  meeting  method  resulted  in 
some  imperfections  that  were  likened  to  patchwork. 

The  public  improvements  undertaken  could  not 
be  entirely  stopped  at  once,  and  as  payments  for  work 
done  fell  due  the  city  debt  continued  to  increase.  The 
tabular  view  printed  with  the  City  Chamberlain’s  re- 
port of  1874  shows  it  at  $1,932,897.70,  which  included 
$600,000  Poughkeepsie  and  Eastern  bonds,  $550,000 
“water  stock,”  $60,000  Fallkill  Improvement  bonds, 
and  $320,000  sewerage  bonds.  Soon  after  this  report 
was  matle  $85,000  more  sewerage  bonds  were  sold, 
bringing  the  total  above  $2,000,000.  When  the  next 
tabular  view  was  published,  with  the  report  of  1876, 
the  debt  had  fallen  to  $1,976,997.70,  and  thereafter 
continued  to  decrease.  The  charter  of  1874  intro- 
duced a period  of  economy  and  for  a long  time  little 
more  than  mere  maintenance  could  be  attempted 
until  population  and  taxable  property  had  considerably 
increased.  The  census  of  1875  was  not  encouraging, 
as  it  showed  an  actual,  though  slight,  decrease  in 
population ; and  the  assessed  vaulation  of  property  in 
the  city  had  been  decreasing  since  1866. 

The  assessment  rolls  of  this  period  are  interesting 
enough  to  warrant  a little  study.  In  1866  real  estate 
had  been  assessed  at  $2,803,600,  and  personal  property 
at  $2,781,321,  a total  of  $5,584,921.  War  taxes  had 
hardly  yet  come  down  much,  and  people  were  accus- 
tomed to  paying  on  all  sorts  of  personal  property. 
Real  estate  continued  to  rise  with  the  increased  devel- 
opment, but  personal  property  began  to  decrease  more 
in  proportion.  In  1873,  when  assessments  might  nat- 
urally have  been  expected  to  be  at  the  highest,  they 
stood:  Real  estate  $3,262,345,  personal  $2,109,675. 
The  total  did  not  approach  the  figures  of  1866  until 
1878,  when  it  reached  $5,572,145,  including  real  es- 
tate $3,686,670,  personal  $1,885,475.  Real  estate^  was 
assessed  only  at  about  one-third  of  its  estimated  value, 
a policy  which  did  not  prevent  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors from  raising  the  city  almost  every  year  in  mak- 
ing up  its  equalization  tables.  At  this  time  the  Baglc 


and  others  strongly  advocated  a radical  change  in  the 
method  of  assessments,  and  in  the  fall  of  1878  Charles 
M.  Colwell  and  Andrew  King  were  elected  assessors, 
for  the  purpose  of  inaugurating  a new  system.  In 
1879  the  assessments  jumped  to  $11,518,865,  made  up 
of  $8,934,165  real,  and  $2,584,700  personal.  The  high- 
est city  tax  of  this  period  was  $232,844.21  in  1876. 

The  charter  of  1874  changed  the  time  of  holding 
city  elections  from  March  to  December,  so  as  to  make 
the  terms  of  office  correspond  with  the  fiscal  and  cal- 
endar years.  Consequently  in  1874  there  were  two 
city  elections.  Only  minor  offices  were  to  be  filled  in 
the  spring,  and  the  election  is  noteworthy  merely  be- 
cause the  politicians  decided  not  to  spend  any  money 
in  the  purchase  of  votes.  Says  the  Baglc  of  Wednes- 
day, March  4th,  “The  election  in  this  city  yesterday 
was  a very  remarkable  affair.  On  election  days  here- 
tofore by  at  least  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  each 
polling  place  had  been  the  scene  of  drunkenness  and 
disorder  to  some  extent.”  This  time  there  were  no 
such  scenes,  but  the  “strikers”  stood  gloomily  around 
waiting  for  some  one  to  buy  them,  and  many  of  them 
did  not  vote  at  all.  Robert  E.  Taylor,  Republican, 
was  re-elected  Recorder,  but  F.  W.  George,  Demo- 
crat, was  chosen  City  Treasurer,  defeating  Col.  James 
Smith.  Mr.  George  served  a number  of  terms  as  City 
Treasurer,  and  was  several  times  elected  in  strong 
Republican  years.  One  of  the  candidates  against  him 
was  Courtland  S.  Llowland,  the  present  City  Chamber- 
lain.  The  office  of  City  Treasurer  was  created  by  the 
charter  of  1869,  the  previous  corresponding  official 
having  been  called  the  Collector.  W.  Morgan  Lee, 
the  present  City  Attorney,  was  City  Chamberlain  in 
1874. 

As  was  natural  during  a period  of  growing  finan- 
cial stringency,  and  high  taxes,  the  political  drift  was 
away  from  the  party  in  control  of  the  National  admin- 
istration, and  in  November  Samuel  J.  Tilden  was 
elected  Governor  of  the  State,  leading  General  Dix 
in  Poughkeepsie  by  648  votes,  an  extraordinary  Demo- 
cratic majority,  partly  accounted  for  by  Mr.  White- 
house’s  717  majority  for  Congress  over  Charles  L. 
Beale.  The  Democrats  elected  their  whole  ticket,  and 
Mr.  Eastman  declined  to  be  a candidate  either  for 
Member  of  Assembly  or  for  Mayor.  The  former  of- 
fice went  to  Benjamin  S.  Broas,  of  Poughkeepsie,  and 
at  the  December  election  Jacob  B.  Carpenter,  who  had 
been  Member  of  Assembly^  between  Mr.  Eastman’s 

^Members  of  Assembly  from  the  Second  District,  from 
1875  to  the  present,  were  as  follows : 1876  and  1877,  Dr. 

De  Witt  Webb;  1878,  Peter  Hulme;  1879  and  1880,  Cornel- 
ius Pitcher,  who  had  previously  been  sheriff;  1881,  James  E. 
Dutcher,  also  previously  Sheriff;  1882,  John  O’Brien,  D.,  of 
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two  terms,  was  chosen  Mayor  without  opposition.  O. 
D.  M.  Baker,  at  the  same  time  became  the  first  City 
Attorney,  this  office  having  been  created  by  the  new 
charter.  Before  this  time  there  had  been  a “corpora- 
tion counsel”  appointed  by  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen, 
and  each  of  the  city  boards  had  employed  its  own  at- 
torney, often  at  considerable  expense. 

An  incident  of  the  fall  of  1874  was  the  opening  of 
the  Driving  Park  in  October,  with  a grand  review  by 
Governor  John  A.  Dix,  of  the  regiments  comprising 
the  5th  Division,  New  York  State  National  Guard, 
commanded  by  General  James  W.  Husted.  This  was 
followed  by  “the  first  annual  fair  of  the  Hudson  River 
Agricultural  and  Driving  Park  Association,”  which 
brought  a great  crowd  to  the  city.  The  Driving  Park 
Association  was  nevertheless  destined  to  failure,  and 
the  propert}’  passed  through  a nuinber  of  hands  before 
it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  present  owner,  Jacob 
Ruppert.  Several  noted  horsemen,  including  Edwin 
Thorne,  were  among  its  owners. 

By  1875  things  were  looking  better  for  the  Re- 
publicans, and  B.  Platt  Carpenter  was  elected  to  the 
State  Senate,  and  Dr.  DeWitt  Webb  to  the  Assembly. 
In  1876  Hayes  received  a majority  of  597  over  Tilden 
in  Poughkeepsie,  and  at  the  December  election  East- 
man was  again  elected  Mayor,  defeating  William  Har- 
loe  by  536.  Mayor  Eastman  had  not  fully  recovered 
from  his  financial  losses,  and  his  health  was  failing 
He  died  in  Denver,  Col.,  July  13th,  1878,  and  Dr.  John 
R.  Cooper  was  appointed  to  serve  the  remainder  of 
his  term.  In  December  Dr.  Cooper  was  defeated  by 
Mr.  Harloe,  though  at  the  same  election  the  Republi- 
cans elected  Robert  F.  Wilkinson  Recorder  over  Frank 
Hasbrouck,  then  entering  politics  for  the  first  time. 

In  November,  1880,  Garfield  received  a majority 
of  81 1 votes,  and  the  next  month  Ezra  White,  who  had 
succeeded  Mr.  Eastman,  his  brother-in-law,  as  presi- 
dent of  Eastman  College,  was  elected  Mayor  for  the 
first  time,  defeating  Dr,  Guy  C.  Bayley  by  585.  Sen- 
eca V. . Halloway,  teller  of  the  Poughkeepsie  Bank, 
was  County  Treasurer  at  this  time,  and  in  1881  was  re- 
elected, bnt  in  December  was  found  short  in  his  ac- 

Rhinebeck ; 1883,  Edgar  A.  Briggs ; 1884  and  1885,  Edward 
B.  Osborne,  D. ; 1886,  ’87  and  ’88,  John  I.  Platt;  1889  and 
i8go,  Johnston  L.  dePeyster,  of  Red  Hook;  1891,  Edward  B. 
Osborne,  D. ; 1892  and  1893,  John  A.  Vandewater,  D. ; 1894, 
’95,  ’96  and  ’97,  Augustus  B.  Gray;  1898,  1899  and  1900,  Wil- 
liam A.  Tripp,  of  Rhinelieck;  1901,  ’02  and  ’03,  Francis  G. 
Landoii,  of  Staatsburgh;  1904,  Robert  Winthrop  Chanler,  D., 
of  Red  Plook ; 1905,  Augustus  B.  Gray.  All  except  those 
marked  D.  were  Republicans,  and  all  except  those  otherwise 
designated  lived  in  the  city  or  town  of  Poughkepsie  when 
elected. 


counts.  His  defalcation  was  one  of  the  chief  sensa- 
tions of  the  period. 

The  last  December  elections  were  held  in  1882, 
when  Mayor  White  was  re-elected  with  a lead  of  395 
votes  over  Dr.  W.  G.  Stevenson,  though  Recorder 
Wilkinson  was  defeated  by  Frank  B.  Lown.  This  was 
the  year  of  Grover  Cleveland’s  enormous  majority  for 
Governor  in  the  State,  and  Cleveland  had  carried 
Poughkeepsie  by  128,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  B.  Platt 
Carpenter,  the  local  Republican  leader,  was  a candi- 
date for  Lieutenant  Governor  and  received  15  more 
votes  than  his  Democratic  opponent,  David  B.  Hill. 
Mr.  Carpenter’s  disappointment  over  this  election  was 
so  keen  that  he  obtained  an  appointment  as  Governor 
of  the  Territory  of  Montana,  and  removed  from 
Poughkeepsie.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  local  leader- 
ship of  his  party  by  Robert  H.  Hunter,  who  had  been 
appointed  postmaster  in  1880.  James  L.  Williams^  was 
at  this  time  one  of  the  local  Democratic  leaders,  and 
was  appointed  by  Governor  Cleveland  State  Assessor. 
The  Legislature  elected  in  1882  was  naturally  Demo- 
cratic, though  Edgar  A.  Briggs  had  defeated  John 
O’Brien,  of  Rhinebeck,  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
State  Committee,  for  Member  of  Assembly  in  the 
Second  District  of  Dntchess,  and  the  Democrats,  evi- 
dently thinking  that  they  had  nothing  to  lose  from  a 
consolidation  of  city.  State  and  National  elections, 
passed  a new  charter  in  1883  abolishing  the  December 
elections.  During  the  winter  and  spring  of  1883  a 
number  of  suits  were  brought  by  the  city  against 
former  office  holders,  including  William  I.  Thorn, 
who  had  been  City  Attorney,  and  Abraham  Wiltsie, 
who  had  been  City  Treasurer.  They  disclosed  con- 
siderable irregularity  in  the  keeping  of  accounts,  but 
no  criminality,  and  had  no  practical  results,  except 
greater  carefulness. 

Rrokcaniz.\tion  and  RkadjustmFnt. 

Although  many  local  business  men  lost  heavily  as 
a result  of  the  panic,  there  were  few  failures,  and  the 
statement  is  not  true  that  most  of  the  losses  were  made 
from  local  investments.  More  Poughkeepsie  money 
had  been  invested  in  western  railroad  stocks  and  bonds, 
and  farm  mortgages  than  in  the  new  local  enterprises. 
Many  of  the  former  proved  worthless  and  left  nothing 
behind,  while  most  of  the  latter  left  something  in  the 
nature  of  fixed  capital  at  home  to  provide  a basis 
for  future  profit.  The  Hudson  River  Iron  Works,  for 
example,  soon  went  throngh  a reorganization  that 
wiped  out  investments  in  the  stock,  but  the  plant  was 
there,  and  the  puddling  furnaces  and  robing  mill  con- 

^For  liiographical  sketch  see  Appendix, 


FRANK  B.  ROWN. 

{For  biographical  sketch  see  Appendix. ) 
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tinned  to  turn  out  wrought  iron  bars  and  bolts  until 
1878.  After  a period  of  idleness  the  plant  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Phoenix  Horse  Shoe  Company, 
was  doubled  in  size  and  became  a greater  contributor 
to  the  business  of  the  city  than  its  original  promoters 
expected. 

The  City  Railroad  failed  to  pay  fixed  charges  and 
was  sold  December  nth,  1876,  for  $40,000,  to  the 
bondholders,  but  the  little  old  “bob-tailed”  cars  were  a 
great  convenience  and  did  their  part,  even  with  ten 
cent  fares,  or  “six  tickets  for  a quarter,”  towards  re- 
storing prosperity.  The  company  reported  net  earn- 
ings of  $2,008.96  in  the  year  ending  September  30th, 
1873,  but  soon  after  that  abandoned  its  old  stables  near 
the  Poughkeepsie  and  Eastern  Railroad,  and  built  the 
new  brick  stables  in  Main  Street.  In  the  winter  of 
1875  expenses  of  removing  snow  absorbed  a large 
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Snow  Scene — Main  Street,  near  l assar. 

part  of  the  earnings  of  the  road.  There  was  a succes- 
sion of  big  storms,  the  worst  of  them  on  March  4th 
and  8th.  On  the  8th  the  City  Railroad  tracks  had 
only  been  dug  out  as  far  as  the  Morgan  House  by 
night.  The  accompanying  picture,  probably  taken  on 
the  9th,  shows  that  the  depth  of  snow  was  not  much 
less  than  in  the  memorable  blizzard  of  March  12th, 
1888.  The  City  Railroad  was  reorganized  in  Octo- 
ber, 1877,  with  Aaron  Innis  president,  and  thereafter 
by  strict  economy  of  management  kept  out  of  financial 
difficulty.  Though  returning  nothing  to  the  stock- 
holders for  a long  period,  those  who  held  on  ultimately 
got  most  of  their  original  investment  back  when  the 
road  was  sold  for  equipment  with  electricity. 

The  Poughkeepsie  and  Eastern  Railroad  doubtless 
absorbed  more  local  capital  than  any  of  the  other  en- 
terprises of  the  day,  but  with  two  railroads  leading 


to  Fishkill,  it  had  to  be  built  if  the  city  was  to  retain 
the  trade  of  the  county.  Its  failure  is  more  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  postponement  of  construction  until  af- 
ter the  Dutchess  and  Columbia  was  built  than  to  any- 
thing else.  The  Eagle  of  May  17th,  1873,  said;  “If 
the  Poughkeepsie  and  Eastern  had  been  built  when  we 
and  others  strove  to  have  it  done,  there  never  would 
have  been  any  Dutchess  and  Columbia,  the  Delaware 
and  Hudson  Company  would  have  established  a great 
coal  depot  here,  as  it  agreed  to,  and  there  never  would 
have  been  any  Rhinebeck  and  Connecticut.  The  whole 
business  between  Western  Connecticut  and  Eastern 
Dutchess  and  the  Hudson  River  would  have  passed 
over  our  line.”  “Never”  is  doubtless  too  comprehen- 
sive a word  as  applied  to  the  construction  of  competing 
lines,  but  the  statement  is  substantially  true.  The 
railroad  was  first  sold  under  foreclosure  April  14th, 
1875,  to  George  P.  Pelton,  as  trustee  for  the  bondhold- 
ers, for  $50,000,  and  was  reorganized  in  May  as  the 
Poughkeepsie,  Hartford  and  Boston  Railroad.^  It 
managed  to  pay  hare  running  expenses,  but  could  make 
no  improvements  without  borrowing.  In  1884  there 
was  another  foreclosure,  and  the  section  from  Bos- 
ton Corners  to  State  Line  was  sold  to  the  Hartford 
and  Connecticut  Western,  and  was  made  use  of  by 
the  latter  for  consolidation,  not  with  the  railroad  to 
Poughkeepsie,  but  with  that  to  Rhinebeck.  This  was 
a serious  blow  to  P.  and  E.  interests,  for  closer 
connection  with  Hartford  and  New  England  was  one 
of  the  motives  in  the  construction  of  the  railroad.  A 
fatal  mismanagement  at  critical  moments  characterized 
the  P.  and  E.  from  the  outset,  and  resulted  ultimately 
in  its  hopeless  isolation. 

Buiuding  the  Poughkeepsie  Bridge. 

Efforts  to  make  the  Poughkeepsie  and  Eastern 
Railroad  pay,  by  giving  it  a through  traffic,  constitut- 
ed a leading  motive  for  the  revival  of  the  great  bridge 
enterprise  which  had  been  so  near  to  success.  Reor- 
ganization of  course  followed  the  death  of  President 
Thompson,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  and  the  bridge  promoters,  particularly  Mr. 
Eastman,  Mr.  George  P.  Pelton  and  Mr.  Platt,  turned 
to  New  England  for  help.  They  succeeded  in  arousing 
the  interest  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
in  January,  1875,  a committee  of  nineteen  from  that 
body,  accompanied  by  leading  men  from  other  sections 
of  New  England,  visited  Poughkeepsie,  went  over  the 
ground  thoroughly  and  reported  in  favor  of  the  bridge. 
The  proposition  then  began  to  attract  the  attention 

iThe  story  of  the  several  reorganizations  is  told  in  the  pe- 
tition of  William  P.  Rockwell,  14th  Fehrnary,  1888,  and  in 
George  P.  Felton’s  answer. 
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of  bridge  consniction  companies,  and  at  length  an  offer 
was  accepted  from  “The  American  ISridge  Company,” 
of  Chicago,  to  build  the  bridge  and  help  raise  the 
money.  Work  began  November  14th,  1876,  on  the 
first  of  the  timber  cribs  upon  which  the  piers  were  to 
be  built  “on  the  ways  of  Mr.  George  W.  Polk,  almost 
at  the  exact  site  that  was  used  by  the  ship  huilders 
employed  by  the  Continental  Congress  in  the  Revolu- 
tion.” 

Three  cribs  or  caissons  were  successfully  launched 
and  two  of  them  were  jjlaced  in  position  and  weighted 
down  with  concrete,  when  an  unfortunate  accident 
caused  suspension  of  the  work  and  another  long  wait. 
It  w'as  then  deemed  necessary,  in  order  to  lay  masonry 
upon  the  crihs,  to  build  coffer  dams  upon  them  to 
he  ])umped  out.’  Wdien  the  first  caisson,  nearest  the 
west  shore,  had  reached  this  stage  the  pumping  out 
of  the  coffer  dams  caused  so  great  an  upward  pres- 
sure that  it  broke  the  caisson  apart,  and  lifted  the 


i 


Bridge  Caisson,  Ready  to  float  to  Position, 

whole  mass  on  the  north,  end  above  the  bottom  line 
of  caulking.  The  damage  was  successfully  repaired, 
and  the  masonry  was  carried  up  to  the  required  height 
before  winter,  but  the  accident  proved  so  expensive 
that,  combined  with  misfortune  elsewhere,  it  ruined 
the  American  r>ridge  Company.  There  stood  the  pier 
for  another  ten  years  before  work  was  resumed,  and 
it  was  often  referred  to  as  TI.  G.  Eastman’s  monument, 
as  he  died  July  15th,  1878. 

A few  persons  never  lost  faith  in  the  enterprise, 
and  continued  their  efforts  to  interest  capital.  The 
time  limit  in  the  charter  was  extended  by  legislative 
action  from  January  ist,  1879  to  1883,  and  then  to 
t888  against  some  opposition.  At  length  J.  C.  Stan- 
ton, of  New  York,  a well  known  contractor  and  pro- 
moter, was  enlisted  in  the  work,  and  induced  W.  W. 
Gibbs,  of  Philadelphia,  to  undertake  its  completion. 
Me  and  other  capitalists  organized  the  Manhattan 

iPor  details  of  construction  see  paper  read  by  John  F. 
O’Rourke  before  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 


P>ridge  Building  Company,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
John  W.  Brock,  of  Philadelphia,  to  finance  the  bridge 
— provide  funds,  market  securities,  etc,  Charlemagne 
Tower,  U,  S.  Senator  Simon  Cameron,  M,  C.  Frick 
and  William  B.  Scott  were  among  the  prominent 
Pennsylvanians  interested,  and  J,  H.  Appleton,  of 
Springfield,  the  most  prominent  of  the  New  England- 
ers. The  actual  work  of  construction  was  sublet  to  the 
Union  Bridge  Company,  of  New  York,  comprising 
the  eminent  engineers  Charles  F.  Macdonald,  Thomas 
C.  Clark,  George  S.  Field,  Edmund  Hayes  and 
Charles  S.  Maurice.  The  success  of  the  cantilever 
bridge  at  Niagara,  built  by  the  same  company,  sug- 
gested another  change  of  plans,  and  the  final  adoption 
of  the  combined  cantilever  and  truss  system. 

WYrk  was  begun  for  the  third  time  October  8th, 
i886.  The  charter  now  required  the  completion  of  the 
bridge  January  ist,  1888,  leaving  but  little  more  than 
a year,  and  a further  extension  of  time  was  necessary. 
Against  this  the  most  determined  opposition  sprang 
up  on  the  part  of  the  boatmen,  rival  cities  and  the 
Storm  King  Bridge  promoters.  All  the  newspapers 
of  Albany  and  Troy  and  most  of  those  in  New  York 
joined  this  movement,  and  the  New  York  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Transportation, 
the  Produce  Exchange  and  other  bodies,  sent  repre- 
sentatives to  Albany  to  lobby  in  favor  of  a bill  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Devercaux,  one  of  the  Albany  Members 
of  Assembly,  to  repeal  the  act  of  1872  and  compel  the 
removal  of  the  piers  already  partly  finished.  John  I. 
Platt  had  been  Member  of  Assembly  since  1886,  and 
the  contest  this  time  was  quite  as  bitter  and  obstinate 
as  that  in  1872,  when  Mr.  Eastman  represented  Pough- 
keepsie. Mr.  Platt  had  taken  a prominent  part  in  the 
earlier  contest,  had  been  a leading  force  in  every  move- 
ment to  bring  the  great  enterprise  to  completion,  was 
familiar  with  every  point  the  opposition  could  make, 
as  well  as  with  everything  in  favor  of  the  bridge,  and 
eventually  defeated  the  Devereaux  bill  and  carried 
through  the  bill  granting  an  extension  of  time,  which 
was  signed  by  Governor  Hill  June  25th,  1888. 

By  this  time  the  work  was  in  full  progress.  Messrs. 
Dawson,  Symmes  and  PEher  had  charge  of  the  found- 
ations and  masonry,  and  Ross,  Sanford  & Baird,  of  the 
superstructure.  John  F.  O’Rourke,  now  widely 
known  as  the  contractor  for  the  great  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  tunne’s  under  the  North  River  at  New  York, 
was  the  chief  engineer  in  charge  of  construction,  while 
Arthur  B.  Paine  had  general  supervision  for  the  Man- 
hattan Bridge  Building  Company,  and  P.  P.  Dickin- 
son for  the  Poughkeepsie  Bridge  Company  proper. 

There  were,  of  course,  many  changes  in  the  direc- 
torate of  the  Bridge  Company  itself  during  the  reor- 


The  Poughkeepsie  Bridge  from  West  Shore. 
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ganizations.  A.  B.  Stone,  of  New  York,  succeeded 
John  F.  Winslow  as  president  when  the  American 
Bridge  Company  had  charge,  and  continued  in  office 
until  January,  1886,  when  J.  H.  Appleton,  of  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  became  president.  August  27th,  1886, 
Mr.  Appleton  was  succeeded  by  Watson  Van  Ben- 
thu}'sen,  of  New  Orleans,  who  in  turn  gave  place  to 
\V.  W.  Gibbs,  of  Philadelphia,  in  1887.  Then,  as  the 
bridge  approached  completion,  it  became  necessary  to 
look  up  a practical  railroad  man  of  large  experience 
to  take  charge,  and  John  S.  Wilson,  of  Philadelphia, 
general  traffic  manager  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
was  selected.  The  other  officers  elected  in  1888  were: 
John  I.  Platt,  vice-president;  W.  R.  Carlisle,  secre- 
tary and  treasurer ; P.  P.  Dickinson,  chief  engineer. 

On  the  29th  of  xTugust,  1888,  the  last  pin  was 
driven  in  the  cantilever  span  between  pier  No.  5 and 
the  cast  shore,  making  the  connection  from  shore  to 
shore  complete,  though  the  viaducts  or  approaches 
were  not  finished  until  well  into  December.  The  first 
train  crossed  December  29th. 

Wdien  the  bridge  became  a certainty  those  who 
were  furnishing  the  capital  tried  to  acquire  the  Pough- 
keepsie and  Eastern,!  p)_  Cone,  a paper 

manufacturer  of  Chicopee,  Mass.,  who  had  purchased 
it  before  the  reorganization  of  1887,  refused  to  sell, 
though  offered  double  what  he  had  paid  for  it.  Rather 
than  submit  to  his  traffic  proposition  a new  railroad 
was  built  to  parallel  the  P.  and  E.  from  Poughkeepsie 
to  Silvernails,  on  the  Hartford  and  Connecticut  West- 
ern, which  had  been  purchased  as  the  eastern  connec- 
tion. The  western  line  to  Campbell  Hall  and  May- 
brook,  where  it  meets  the  Erie,  Ontario  & Western  and 
Lehigh  Railroads,  was  built,  and  then  the  east  and 
west  lines  were  consolidated  as  the  Central  New  Eng- 
land and  Western.  Partly  perhaps  by  bad  manage- 
ment the  Springfield  connection  was  delayed  beyond 
the  limit  of  its  charter  and  the  railroad  was  “bottled 
u])”  at  Hartford  until  1903,  when  the  Springfield  line 
was  pushed  through  after  several  notable  legislative 
and  legal  battles  at  Hartford.  In  the  meantime  the 
Dutchess  County  Railroad  to  Hopewell  Junction,  to 
connect  with  the  New  York  and  New  England  (now 
1 lighland  Division  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  & H.)  was  construct- 
ed, thus  carrying  out  another  favorite  project  of  earl- 
ier days. 

The  bridge  and  connecting  railroads  have  been  of 
considerable  benefit  to  Poughkeepsie,  but  have  so  far 

lUnder  Mr.  Cone's  management  this  railroad  was  named 
the  “New  York  and  Massachusetts  Railroad.”  Mr.  Cone  bor- 
rowed money  of  Russell  Sage,  and  at  length  Mr.  Sage  had  to 
take  the  railroad,  which  he  still  owns.  He  restored  the  origi- 
nal name. 


fallen  very  far  short  of  expectations.  Of  course  all 
early  subscribers  to  the  stock  lost  their  money,  as  the 
whole  system  has  been  twice  reorganized,  but  the 
bonds,  though  not  paying,  have  generally  been  worth 
upwards  of  60.  In  1892,  when  Archibald  A.  Mc- 
Leod, president  of  the  Reading  Railroad,  undertook  to 
carry  out  a bold  scheme  of  consolidating  the  Reading, 
Jersey  Central,  Central  New  England  and  Boston  & 
Maine  railways,  the  future  of  the  bridge  seemed  as- 
sured, but  Mr.  McLeod’s  gigantic  plans  created  con- 
sternation among  the  managers  of  other  older  systems, 
other  capitalists  combined  against  him  and  the  plans 
failed. 

Now,  in  190.4,  the  Central  New  England  has  fallen 
into  the  control  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and 
Hartford,  greatest  of  New  England  railroad  combina- 
tions, and  the  bridge  has  become  the  “connecting 
link”  its  promoters  so  long  predicted  between  the 
Pennsylvania  coal  fields  and  New  England.  The 
change  has  brought  increased  passenger  and  freight 
facilities  to  Poughkeepsie,  and  the  great  bridge  across 
the  Hudson  River  may  yet  prove  of  as  much  advan- 
tage to  the  city  as  had  been  expected. 

The  Old  and  the  New — The  River  Front. 

The  building  of  the  Poughkeepsie  Bridge  marks 
the  triumph  of  the  railroads  over  the  river,  and  by  the 
time  it  was  finished  many  changes  had  taken  jilace  or 
were  in  progress  along  the  river  front.  More  than 
half  of  the  prosperous  establishments  once  there 
have  now  gone  out  of  existence,  and  others  are  slowly 
taking  their  places.  Locations  fronting  both  river  and 
railroad  are  valuable,  but  locations  accessible  onl}’  by 
river  are  not  frequently  sought.  The  consolidation  of 
all  the  river  freighting  at  Main  Street  was  noted  in 
the  last  chapter.  It  is  said  to  have  been  originally  the 
intention  of  Homer  Ramsdell  and  his  friends  to  make 
the  Upper  Landing  the  terminus  of  the  boats,  which 
were  to  connect  there  with  the  Poughkeepsie  and  East- 
ern Railroad,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  railroad 
could  have  been  brought  there,  even  if  its  funds  had 
been  ample.  It  remains  to  be  noted  that  Captain  John 
H.  Brinckerhoff,!  who  purchased  control  of  the  Trans- 
portation Company  in  1878,  completed  the  downfall  of 
the  Upper  Landing  in  1879,  when  he  abandoned  the 
old  ferry  landing,  and  brought  the  ferry  also  to  Main 
Street.  One  of  the  old  Upper  Landing  storehouses 
was  torn  down  about  the  time  of  the  building  of  the 
bridge,  but  the  largest  was  burned  in  July,  1891,  and 
on  its  site  was  erected  in  1894  the  new  power  house  of 
the  electric  lighting  company.  Main  Street  Landing, 
too,  has  been  the  scene  of  a number  of  recent  changes. 
iSee  Appendix  for  biographical  sketch. 


CapT.  JOHN  H.  BRINCKERHOFF. 


Looking  South  from  Bridge,  iSSg. 
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When  the  Poughkeepsie  Transportation  Company  had 
been  merged  into  tlie  Central  Hudson  Steamboat  Com- 
pany the  old  Exchange  House  was  purchased  and  torn 
down,  and  the  present  waiting  room  was  erected  in 
1900.  The  last  proprietor  of  the  Exchange  House  was 
Isaac  H.  Wood. 

The  dye  wood  mills  of  Gifford,  Sherman  & Innis 
kept  the  upper  neighborhood  busy  with  frequent  ship- 
loads of  log  wood  arriving  from  the  West  Indies  for 
some  time  after  the  removal  of  the  freight  boats  and 
the  ferry,  but  in  1884  this  firm,  whose  business  had 
been  one  of  the  most  profitable  in  Poughkeepsie,  failed, 
and  though  reorganized  and  continued  for  some  fif- 
teen years,  lack  of  capital  and  the  increasing  competi- 


tion of  chemical  dyes  caused  its  downfall,  and  in  1902 
the  mills  were  dismantled.  The  oldest  of  the  build- 
ings, north  of  the  Fall  Kill,  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad 
Company  recently,  and  was  torn  down  in  1905.  Three 
of  the  buildings  are  still  in  use  by  other  manufacturing 
concerns,  but  of  the  old  Upper  Landing  industries 
only  the  chair  factory  and  the  Arnold  lumber  yard  re- 
main, and  the  chair  factory  is  the  only  establishment 
in  the  city  still  using  water  power  from  the  Fall  Kill. 
A little  farther  up  stream  the  manufacture  of  carpets 
by  the  Peltons  was  abandoned  in  1891,  though  the 
main  building  is  occupied  by  smaller  manufacturing 
establishments.  The  old  Pelton  Mill  pond,  much  re- 
duced in  size  when  the  other  ponds  were  destroyed. 


was  again  contracted  in  1884  and  was  finally  filled  and 
drained  in  1899. 

The  great  Vassar  brewery  after  the  death  of  Mat- 
thew Vassar,  Jr.,  and  John  Guy  Vassar,  gradually  lost 
its  trade,  partly  owing  to  complications  of  ownership, 
and  partly  to  Mr.  Oliver  II.  Booth’s  interest  in  boat- 
building and  other  outside  mattei's.  About  ten  years 
ago  it  ceased  operations,  and  the  buildings  have  re- 
mained idle,  except  for  temporary  occupation  of  the 
Water  Street  front  as  a county  jail  in  1902.  Their  pur- 
chase was  contemplated  a few  years  ago  by  a cold 
storage  conqiany  which  failed  to  obtain  enough  capital 
to  carry  out  its  plans. 

The  ship-building  industry  has  almost  ceased  since 


the  failure  of  the  second  bridge  company,  which  made 
use  of  George  Polk’s  ship3'ard  and  never  paid  him  for 
it.  He  had  been  established  there  since  1867.  Dr.  C. 
I).  Miller  has  built  a number  of  yachts  and  George 
Buckhout  occasionally  builds  boats,  though  mainly  oc- 
cupied as  an  ice  yacht  builder,  at  which  no  one  in  the 
country  excels  him. 

Iron  smelting  still  flourishes  intermittently  at  the 
Poughkeepsie  Iron  Works,  though  much  of  its  glory 
has  departed.  The  old  Lower  Furnace  (See  page  143) 
has  disappeared  completely,  and  its  once  busy  wharves, 
piled  high  with  ores,  coal  and  limestone,  are  slowly 
rotting.  The  last  iron  was  made  there  in  July,  1885, 
and  the  buildings  were  pulled  down  a few  years  later. 
Mr.  Frank  B.  Lown,  who  purchased  the  property,  has 


§ 


The  Poughkeepsie  Iron  Works,  {See  Appendix.) 
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improved  the  houses,  which  were  formerly  tlie  homes 
of  furnace  operatives,  and  they  are  still  occupied.  In 
the  old  days,  before  the  competition  of  western  and 
southern  iron  became  so  keen,  the  Poughkeepsie  fur- 
naces w'cre  operated  almost  continuous!}',  and  when 
the  iron  market  was  low  thousands  of  tons  of  pig  iron 
were  piled  along  the  river  front,  awaiting  a rise  in 
price.  A small  fleet  of  barges,  canal  boats  and  sloops 
was  often  moored  at  the  furnace  wharves  loading  iron, 
or  discharging  ore,  coal  or  limestone.  One  of  the 
stacks  at  the  Upper  (now  the  only)  Furnace  has  been 
rebuilt  and  is  alone  capable  of  producing  more  iron 
than  the  four  stacks  of  both  establishments  formerly 
turned  out.  Since  the  death  of  Albert  E.  Tower,  in 


lingwood  property,  south  of  the  Lower  Landing.  This 
factory  makes  machines  for  separating  cream  from 
milk,  machines  for  which  there  is  a steadily  increasing 
demand,  and  hence  the  factory  has  been  rapidly  grow- 
ing until  it  now  occupies  twice  the  territory  originally 
given  it,  including  the  old  Polk  shipyard,  and  employs 
three  or  four  times  more  men  than  when  first  opened. 
Its  power  is  transmitted  by  electricity  from  a dynamo 
driven  by  the  only  turbine  engine  so  far  installed  in 
the  city.’^ 

In  the  same  neighborhood  is  Lane  Brothers’  manu- 
factory of  hardware  specialties,  brought  to  Pough- 
keepsie from  Millbrook  in  1882,  by  John  G.  and  Wil- 
liam J.  Lane.  This  business,  like  the  cutting  of  dye 


DcLaval  Separator  Company's  Plant. 


1891,  the  property  has  been  owned  by  his  son,  A. 
Edward  Tower. 

Two  large  new  industries  on  the  river  front  go  far 
towards  making  up  for  the  loss  of  the  older  estab- 
lishments. The  Poughkeepsie  Glass  Works’-  (See  il- 
lustration p.  1 18)  were  started  on  the  site  of  the  old 
whale  dock  buildings  in  March,  1880,  and  have  grown 
to  considerable  proportions.  The  original  plant  was 
nearly  all  burned  in  1897  and  was  rebuilt  soon  after- 
wards, with  much  enlargement  and  improvement. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Company,  of  Stockholm, 
Sweden,  built  a branch  factory  here  in  1892,  the 
Board  of  Trade  raising  by  subscription  from  citizens 
$10,000  for  the  purchase  of  the  site,  a part  of  the  Col- 
iFor  further  particulars  see  Appendix. 


woods  in  Poughkeepsie,  (see  p.  117)  was  an  out- 
growth of  Beriah  Swift's  inventions,  and  the  Swift 
coft'ec,  spice  and  drug  mills  were  long  a leading  fea- 
ture. The  Lane  door  hangers  are  perhaps  the  most 
widely  known  of  the  productions  of  this  factory.  The 
manufacture  of  the  Lane  steam  automobile  is  now  an 
important  branch. 

Adriance,  I’latt  and  Company's  business  has  con- 
tinued to  expand  steadily,  and  large  buildings  have  re- 
cently been  added  to  the  plant.  Luitil  1892  the  general 
offices  of  this  company  had  been  located  in  New  York, 
hut  in  that  year  an  office  building  was  erected  in  con- 
nection with  the  factory,  and  the  office  force  was 
l)rought  here.  The  importance  of  this  neighborhood 

iFor  further  particulars  see  Appendix. 
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was  considerably  increased  by  the  removal  of  the  rail- 
road freight  house  and  office  from  Main  Street  to 
Tnlip  Street,  near  Pine,  in  1885. 

The  tanning  industry  continued  on  a small  scale 
at  the  old  South  wick  yard  until  1889,  long  outlasting 
the  up-town  tanneries  conducted  by  the  Boyd  family. 
Passing  along  the  river  front  one  finds  most  of  the 
lumber  business  still  centred  there,  but  onlv  two  firms 
continue  the  coal  business  there,  one  of  which  also  has 
an  up-town  yard  connected  with  the  bridge  system  of 
railroads,  where  all  the  others  are  located. 


N.  H.  R.  R.  R.  Station  at  Main  Street,  before  the 

Freight  House  was  moved. 


The;  Old  and  the;  New — Up-Town  Industries. 

Many  changes  have  taken  place  among  the  smaller 
manufacturing  industries  of  the  city,  away  from  the 
water  front.  Adam  Caire  died  in  1896,  and 'the  mak- 
ing of  pottery  was  abandoned  a few  years  later. 
Wagons  and  carriages  are  still  made  by  a number  of 
firms,  and  Horace  Sague  has  recently  built  a new  shop 
on  Church  Street,  but  the  competition  of  the  machine- 
made  wagons  of  the  great  western  factories  has  caused 
a great  decline  in  the  business.  Most  of  the  buildings 
on  upper  Main  Street,  east  of  Plamilton,  once  devoted 
to  wagon  making,  have  now  been  converted  into  stores, 
and  nearly  all  the  down-town  factories  long  since 
ceased  operations.  Others  have  been  converted  into 
selling  agencies  and  repair  shops.  The  Edward  Storm 
Spring  Company,  which  in  the  early  part  of  the  period 
under  consideration  was  doing  a large  business  on  the 
north  side  of  Main  Street,  437-441,  above  Hamilton, 
has  passed  away.  Streit  and  Lockwood,  one  of  the 
oldest  wagon-making  firms,  sold  out  in  April,  1885, 
and  Lewis  F.  Streit  died  in  March,  1891.  The  selling 
and  repairing  of  bicycles  and  automobiles  has  grown 
to  considerable  proportions,  but  is  hardly  likely  ever 
to  occupy  so  important  a position  as  the  old  wagon  and 
carriage  factories  once  held. 

The  old  Main  Street  foundries  that  used  to  pro- 
duce a wide  variety  of  cast  iron  ware,  have  gone,  but 


the  Poughkeepsie  Foundry  and  Machine  Company  only 
abandoned  its  Main  Street  plant  in  1904,  and  continues 
on  a larger  scale  than  ever  at  its  new  north  side  plant 
erected  on  grounds  that  had  been  used  for  several 
years  as  a baseball  field.  The  erection  of  another  new 
north  side  factory  has  just  been  started  (May,  1905) 
on  Parker  Avenue,  by  the  Chapinville  Wheel  Company, 
which  had  been  located  in  the  old  Red  Mills  buildings 
since  1894,  when  it  was  removed  to  Poughkeepsie 
from  Chapinville,  N.  Y.  A.  J.  Glass  is  the  president. 

A rather  inconspicuous  but  very  important  indus- 
try is  the  manufacture  of  Smith  Brothers’  cough  drops 
in  Church  Street,  east  of  the  Armory.  This  business 
has  grown  up  since  1873,  long  been  very  profit- 

able. A considerable  part  of  the  profits  have  been 
contributed  every  year  to  the  various  charitable  insti- 
tutions of  the  city,  as  stated  elsewhere. 

The  Whitehouse  shoe  factory  is  one  of  the  largest 
of  the  establishments  which  have  passed  away.  Mr. 
Whitehouse  died  in  August,  1S81,  but  the  factory  con- 
tinued in  apparently  prosperous  condition  under  the 
management  of  his  son-in-law,  Eugene  N.  Howell, 
until  1891,  when  it  failed.  The  plant  was  purchased 
by  Wallace,  Eliot  & Co.,  and  shoe  manufacturing  was 
continued  there  until  about  1900.  After  standing  idle 
for  a short  time  the  buildings  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  American  Cigar  Company,  and  are  now  devoted  to 
cigar  manufacturing.  A valuable  off-shoot  of  the 
Whitehouse  business  was  the  prosperous  shoe  factory 
at  Main  and  Water  Streets,  started  by  George  M. 
Hine  (the  present  Mayor)  and  C.  E.  Lynch,  both  of 
whom  had  been  associated  with  Mr.  Whitehouse  and 
IMr.  Howell.  This  factory  occupies  what  was  for- 
merly' the  Beardsley  sash  and  blind  factory. 

Cigar  making  has  been  and  still  is  an  important  in- 
dustry carried  on  by  manv  persons.  The  most  exten- 
sive manufacturer  of  hand  made  cigars  has  been  John 
Schwartz,  and  next  to  him  Court  B.  Cunley. 

Some  very  important  industries  were  started  soon 
after  the  panic.  This  seems,  in  fact,  to  have  been  the 
time  of  the  beginning  of  the  manufacture  of  clothing 
in  Poughkeepsie  on  any  considerable  scale,  and  also  the 
beginning  of  the  extensive  employment  of  women  and 
girls  in  local  factories.  Lasher,  Llaight  & Kelley,  who 
were  in  the  dry  goods  business  at  332  Main  Street, 
formed  the  Dutchess  IManufacturing  Company,  leased 
a brick  building  on  Cherry  Street,  opposite  the  White- 
house  factorv,  and  began  the  manufacture  of  skirts 
in  1875.  The  building  had  been  erected  a few  years 
before  for  the  tanning  and  dressing  of  French  kid, 
by  a patented  process,  which  was  not  successful.  In 
1878  George  D.  Eighmie  erected  a good-sized  building 
on  Crannell  Street  and  began  the  manufacture  of 


Factory  of  the  Poughkeepsie  Underwear  Company. 
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shirts  on  a large  scale.  In  1888  the  Dutchess  Manu- 
facturing Company  purchased  this  building,  and  has 
since  been  located  there.  Lasher  and  Kelley  had  sold 
their  interest  to  William  Forby,  and  at  bis  death  in 
1879.  J.  Frank  Hull,  the  present  head  of  the  company, 
purchased  an  interest.  The  manufacture  of  skirts  and 
other  articles  was  gradually  abandoned  and  the  fac- 
tory, though  much  enlarged,  now  makes  onl)'  trousers. 

The  old  Cherry  Street  factory  dding  stood  idle 
for  a long  time,  but  in  1902  was  ^ rchased  by  the 
Poughkeepsie  ITrderwear  Company,  which  had  been 
organized  in  1900  wnth  Robert  Stuart,  previously  of 
New  Hamburgh,  as  president.  In  tlie  meantime  Don- 
ald, Converse  and  Maynard  bad  started  the  manufac- 
ture of  overalls,  under  the  name  of  the  Fallkill  IMan- 
ufacturing  Company,  in  a brick  building  erected  in 
Alechanic  Street  for  a shoe  factory.  This  business 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Eastmead  and  C)s- 
borne,  who  were  joined  by  Mr.  Lasher  in  1887.  Event- 
ually this  factory  failed  and  the  bnilding  is  now^  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  linen  mesh  underwear. 

To  take  up  an  entirely  different  line  of  industries, 
those  operating  under  public  franchises — competition 
in  gas  lighting  began  wdtb  the  organization  of  the 
Citizens’  Gas  Company,  of  which  Augustus  L-  Allen 
and  Horatio  Allen  were  the  chief  local  promoters. 
This  company  purchased  eight  acres  of  land  on  Laurel 
Street,  and  erected  a plant  for  the  manufacture  of 
what  was  generally  called  “w'ater  gas,”  in  1875.  This 
plant  is  still  in  use,  though  much  enlarged.  The  inevit- 
able consolidation  of  the  two  companies  came  in  1887, 
after  which  the  older  Bayeaux  Street  establishment 
was  abandoned. 

The  first  electric  lights  in  Poughkeepsie  w^ere  put 
up  by  Dorsey  Neville,  who  erected  a dynamo  at  Bul- 
lard’s foundry  on  Main  Street,  in  1884.  His  interests 
w'ere  purchased  by  the  Poughkeepsie  Electric  Light 
and  Power  Company,  which  filed  its  certificate  of  in- 
corporation April  2nd,  1885,  with  John  H.  Brincker- 
hoff,  C.  A.  Fowler,  James  LI.  Ward,  E.  J.  Allen,  Ed- 
w^ard  H.  Goff,  Martin  V.  Brady,  William  Kaess,  John 
R.  Lent  and  General  Alfred  B.  Smith  named  as  direc- 
tors. All  w^ere  residents  of  Poughkeepsie  except 
Messrs.  Goff',  Brady  and  Fowder,  who  in  1886  sold 
their  interests  to  Mr.  A.  M.  Young  and  a party  of 
gentlemen  from  Waterbury,  Ct.,  including  D.  S. 
Plume,  B.  G.  Bryan  and  E.  T.  Turner.  Capt.  Brinck- 
erhoff,  who  had  been  the  first  president,  w^as  succeeded 
by  James  H.  Ward,  and  the  plant  on  Winnikee  Avenue 
erected  by  Mr.  Goff  was  doub'ed  in  size.  Says  the 
Souvenir  Baglc\  “The  company  is  chiefly  indebted 
to  Gen.  A.  B.  Smith,  James  H.  Ward,  Peter  L.  Van 
Wagenen,  Willard  H.  Crosby,  Peter  B.  Hayt  and 


John  R.  Lent,  of  Poughkeepsie,  and  Mr.  A.  M.  Young, 
of  Waterbury,  Ct.,  for  the  success  of  the  enterprise.” 
In  A])ril,  1886,  the  company  secured  the  contract  for 
lighting  the  streets  at  $18,000  per  annum,  and  since 
June  1st  of  that  year  they  have  been  continuously 
lighted  by  electric  arcs.  John  N.  Candee  became  man- 
ager of  the  company  at  its  organization  and  remained 
until  the  consolidation  with  the  gas  company  in  1901. 

Telephones  were  introduced  into  this  city  by  the 
Automatic  Signal  Telegraph  Company  in  June,  1878. 
The  company  had  been  organized  in  October,  1877,  by 
John  I.  Platt,  Henry  S.  Frost  and  Samuel  K.  Rupley 
to  handle  the  patents  of  William  B.  Watkins  “for  im- 
provements in  fire  and  burglar  alarms,  telegra])hs  and 
other  inventions.”  An  automatic  fire  alarm  was  the 
leading  feature,  but  had  not  been  sufficiently  ])erfected 
to  be  commercially  successful  when  the  telephone  be- 
gan to  attract  attention.  John  I.  Platt  was  the  first 


Jfaiu  Street  in  iSSo. 


president,  and  under  his  leadership  the  stock  held  by 
the  promoters  of  the  Watkins  patents  was  purchased, 
their  interests  extinguished  and  telej)bones  introduced 
instead.  The  idea  of  a central  system  connecting  the 
people  of  a town  was,  so  far  as  is  known,  suggested 
by  Mr.  Platt,  and  the  “exchange”  constructed  here  was 
the  third  in  existence,  having  been  j)receded  bv  New 
Haven  and  Albany.  The  first  telephones  connected 
with  it  were  the  Eagle  office,  Mr.  Platt’s  house,  the  of- 
fice of  the  city  water  board  and  the  pumi)ing  station. 
A few  private  telephones  had  been  put  in,  cbielly  as  ex- 
periments before  this.  The  telphone  company  was  suc- 
cessful from  the  start,  and  by  May,  1880,  there  were 
106  subscribers  in  tbe  exchange.  The  name  “Hudson 
River  Telephone  Company”  came  into  existence  not 
long  after  this  to  designate  the  joint  ownership  of  a 
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cable  laid  across  the  river  at  New  Hamburgh,  by  the 
Poughkeepsie,  Newburgh  and  Fishkill  telephone  com- 
panies, each  of  which  built  lines  to  connect  with  it. 
The  consolidation  of  the  various  river  companies  under 
this  name  was  effected  later  by  iMr.  IT.  L.  Storke, 
representing  the  parent  Bell  Telephone  Company. 

A rival  telephone  company,  the  Dutchess  County, 
was  incorporated  in  1900,  and  obtained  a franchise 
from  the  Common  Council  on  condition  that  its  wires 
in  the  main  streets  should  be  placed  underground. 
Since  that  time  both  companies  have  laid  conduits  in 
Main  and  Market  Streets,  and  it  is  expected  that  within 
the  next  few  years  all  telephone  and  telegraph  wires 
will  be  put  underground. 

Much  of  the  best  enterprise  of  Poughkeepsie  has  al- 
ways been  devoted  to  retail  trade,  which  has  attained 
a development  greater  than  in  many  cities  of  even 
larger  size,  in  spite  of  the  competition  of  the  metropo- 
lis. I have  seen  no  record  of  an  organization  of  mer- 
chants earlier  than  about  1883,  when  the  Butchers 
and  Grocers’  Association  was  formed,  with  J.  DnBois 
Carpenter  president,  and  James  H.  Ward  treasurer, 
but  it  is  probable  that  something  of  the  sort  had  ex- 


isted before.  This  association  was  reorganized  as  the 
Retail  Merchants’  Association  in  February,  1886,  and 
soon  obtained  a much  enlarged  membership.  It  fre- 
quently takes  action  on  public  questions,  not  political 
in  their  nature,  and  joins  in  all  efforts  to  improve  the 
city.  In  1887  and  again  in  September,  1888,  the  as- 
sociation brought  itself  before  the  ])ublic  by  parades 
that  attracted  a great  deal  of  attention. 

Tiiiv  CiiARTpR  oT  1883 — Recent  Poeitics. 

The  Charter  of  1883,  already  referred  to,  was 
passed  through  the  influence  of  Judge  Nelson  in  the 
Senate,  and  made  some  important  changes  besides  the 
consolidation  of  elections.  It  increased  the  power  of 
the  Mayor,  making  the  water  board  ai)i)ointive,  and 
contained  among  other  things  a provision  for  a Board 
of  Police  Commissioners  to  take  the  control  of  the 
police  force  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Common  Council. 
The  new  board  organized  in  July  with  the  following 
members : Allison  Butts,  Theodore  Johnston,  John 

F.  Hull  and  Dr.  Edward  F.  Parker.  The  first  new 
patrolman  appointed  was  Charles  McCabe,  the  present 
chief  of  police.  The  election  in  November  of  that 
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year  was  somewliat  notable  as  one  in  which  the  Eagle 
supported  a Democratic  candidate — Thomas  Newbold 
— for  State  Senator  against  Lewis  F.  Payn.  Newbold 
was  elected  bv  a large  majority.  The  hrst  city  election 
in  November  was  in  1884.  It  was  a Democratic  year 
— the  Plaine-Cleveland  campaign — but  Blaine  carried 
Poughkeepsie  by  235,  and  Ezra  White  was  elected  for 
a third  term  as  Mayor,  defeating  O.  D.  M.  Baker,  the 
author  of  the  new  charter. 

Mr.  White  was  nominated  for  a fourth  time  in 
1886,  but  was  defeated  by  Edward  Elsworth’^  by  458, 
though  at  the  same  time  John  I.  Platt,  nominated  for 
his  second  term  in  the  Assembly,  carried  the  city  by 
462  over  his  Democratic  opponent,  Martin  W.  Collins, 
and  Cyrenus  P.  Dorland  defeated  Mr.  Lown  for  Re- 
corder by  234.  Mr.  Collins,  it  shotdd  be  said,  had  no 
expectation  of  being  elected  and  had  in  fact  been  a 
su])porter  of  Mr.  Platt.  In  the  first  Plarrison-Cleve- 
land  campaign,  1888,  Mayor  Elsworth  was  defeated 
bv  Charles  M.  Rowley,  but  in  1890  he  was  again 
elected  Mayor,  receiving  447  more  votes  than  Pludson 
Taylor.  Charles  Morschauser  was  chosen  Recorder  at 
this  time.  The  campaign  of  1888  was  characterized 
bv  one  old-time  out-of-door  meeting,  the  E.  N.  How- 
ell barbecue,  held  not  far  from  the  Driving  Park  out- 

See  p.  249,  also  Appendix. 


side  of  the  city  limits.  Chauncey  M.  Depew  was  the 
chief  speaker.  Martin  Pleermance,’  then  of  Rhine- 
l)eck,  was  elected  District  Attorney  in  1888,  and  there- 
after for  the  greater  portion  of  each  year  became  a resi- 
dent of  Poughkeepsie. 

This  was  the  period  of  James  W.  Hinkley's  control 
of  the  local  Democratic  organization,  in  Gov.  Hill’s 
administration.  Mr.  Hinkley  purchased  the  Pough- 
keepsie iVra'.y  in  1883  and  also  the  Jf^eeklv  Telegraph 
and  the  Daily  Press,  so  long  published  by  Edward  B. 
Osborne.  He  consolidated  these  newspapers,  which 
still  retain  the  double  title  Nezvs-Press,  and  Nezvs-  Tel- 
egraph, and  created  a strong  personal  organ  just  at 
the  time  when  the  Democratic  party  was  largely  in 
the  ascendency.  The  Ahzvs  had  been  published,  after 
Mr.  Whitehouse’s  death  in  1881,  by  a company  organ- 
ied  among  its  employees,  including  Samuel  P.  Flagler, 
who  remained  at  the  head  of  the  job  printing  depart- 
ment for  a long  time  after  Mr.  Hinkley’s  purchase, 
and  William  F.  Leary,  who  continued  to  serve  as  fore- 
man until  his  death  in  1905. 

The  discontinuance  of  The  Press  as  an  afternoon 
newspaper  left  the  field  open  for  a new  paper,  and  Au- 
gust 6th,  1883,  the  first  number  of  the  Evening  En- 

iHe  was  appointed  State  assessor,  or  tax  commissioner, 
in  1896  and  became  chairman  of  the  board.  See  Appendix. 
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ter  prise  was  published  by  W.  C.  Lansing,  Edward  Van 
Kenren  and  Derrick  Brown.  IMessrs.  Lansing  and 
\’an  Keuren  had  the  year  before  pnrcliased  The 
Dutchess  Parmer,  an  agricultural  weekly,  started  April 
6th,  1869,  by  Egbert  B.  Killey,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  Brown, 
who  had  l)ecn  the  editor  of  The  A\'’zes,  joined  them 
when  it  was  decided  to  start  a new  daily.  The  Enter- 
prise has  always  been,  under  Mr.  Brown’s  editorship, 
an  independent  Democratic  paper,  and  has  continued  m 
the  same  building  on  Main  Street  where  the  Telegraph 
was  published  in  the  time  of  Edward  B Killey,  Sr., 
and  where  the  Dutchess  Farmer  was  pul)lished  by  his 
son.  This  building  is  said  to  have  been  a newspaper 
office  for  more  than  75  years,  but  in  1904  was  com- 
pletely changed  in  appearance  and  rebuilt  with  an 
additional  storv  and  a new  front. 


Old  Telegraph  {later  Enterprise)  Building. 


Returning  to  politics,  the  Democrats  in  1890-91 
were  concentrating  their  efforts  upon  the  capture  of 
the  State  Legislature.  At  the  election  of  1891  they 
obtained  a majority  in  the  Assembly,  gaining  one 
member  in  Dutchess,  where  John  A.  Vandewater  de- 
feated x\rchibald  Rogers,  but  on  the  face  of  the  returns 
they  lacked  one  or  two  of  a majority  in  the  Senate. 
Then  occurred  the  celebrated  case  of  the  “cpiad- 
marked”  ballots,  or  the  “Dutchess  Count}'  Case.”  The 
majority  of  Gilbert  A.  Deane  for  Senator,  in  the  Sen- 
atorial district  comprising  the  counties  of  Dutchess, 
Putnam  and  Columbia,  was  small  enough,  only  78,  to 


invite  attack,  and  looking  the  ground  over  the  Demo- 
crats discovered  that  a number  of  the  ballots,  printed 
under  county  authority,  had  a black  ink  mark  on  them, 
made  by  a high  “cjuad,”  or  space  in  the  printing. 
These,  they  claimed,  were  “marked  for  identification,” 
and  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  sitting  as  canvassers, 
and  strongly  Democratic,  was  induced  to  throw  out 
31  such  ballots,  cast  for  the  Republican  ticket  in  the 
Town  of  Red  Hook,  and  to  make  enough  other  changes 
in  the  original  return  to  give  Edward  B.  Osborne,  the 
veteran  Poughkeei)sie  editor,  a majority.  The  Repub- 
lican County  Clerk,  Theodore  A.  Hoffman,  refused  to 
sign  the  certificate  of  the  board,  and  John  J.  Mylod^ 
was  appointed  secretary  pro  tern.  Thus  came  into  ex- 
istence the  celebrated  Mylod  certificate,  about  which 
a legal  battle  immediately  began,  the  details  of  which 
are  too  voluminous  for  repetition-  here.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  the  Republicans  obtained  a mandamus 
compelling  the  Board  of  Coimty  Canvassers  to  recon- 
vene and  grant  a certificate  of  election  to  Gilbert  A. 
Deane,  and  obtained  an  order  from  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, which  was  unanimously  Democratic,  forbidding 
the  State  Board  to  canvass  the  Mylod  return.  Alean- 
while  Governor  Hill  removed  County  Clerk  Hoffman 
and  appointed  Storm  Emans  in  his  place.  Mr.  Emans, 
after  having  mailed  the  corrected  returns  to  Albany, 
went  there  by  a night  train  and  took  the  copies  from 
the  mail  of  the  State  officers  to  which  they  were  di- 
rected and  brought  them  back  to  Poughkeepsie.  Einal- 
ly  the  State  board,  in  defiance  of  all  the  court  orders, 
granted  the  certificate  of  election  to  Mr.  Osborne,  and 
the  Democrats  obtained  the  coveted  control  of  the 
Senate.  Roswell  P.  Flower,  who  was  elected  Gover- 
nor at  the  same  election,  rewarded  the  leading  Pough- 
keepsie participants  in  the  affair,  making  William  H. 
Wood,  who  had  been  attorney  for  the  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors, chairman  of  the  State  Board  of  Assessors, 
but  each  of  the  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Can- 
vassers was  afterwards  fined  for  contempt  of  court. 
James  W.  Hinkley  became  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
State  Committee  during  Governor  Flower's  term. 

The  independent  press  of  the  State  and  many  of 
the  Democratic  newspapers,  including  the  Enterprise, 
joined  the  Republicans  in  denunciation  of  Governor 
Hill  and  his  associates  in  this  capture  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  public  opinion  began  to  set  against  the  Dem- 
ocratic part}'.  In  the  spring  of  1892  a Republican  Board 

'Pulilic  opinion  generally  e.xonerates  Mr.  Mylod  of  any 
intentional  wrongdoing  in  the  matter,  for  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals afterwards  decided  that  the  clerk  of  the  Board  of 
Canvassers  was  not  responsible  for  its  action,  and  was  bound 
to  affix  his  signature  to  the  returns  adopted  b)'  it. 

2por  full  story  of  the  legal  battle  see  “The  Dutchess 
County  CaseJ’  a pamphlet  published  by  John  I.  Platt  in  1892. 


Hon.  CHARLEvS  N.  ARNOLD. 
{For  biographical  sketch  see  Appendix .) 
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of  Supervisors  was  elected  in  Dutchess  county  by  a 
large  majority,  but  the  Democrats  were  too  strongly 
intrenched  in  Poughkeepsie  to  be  at  once  overthrown. 
They  took  advantage  of  their  control  of  the  Legisla- 
ture to  pass  some  charter  amendments,  the  chief  fea- 
ture of  which  was  the  division  of  the  city  into  seven, 
instead  of  six  wards.  The  Republicans  called  this  a 
gerrymander  for  the  purj)Ose  of  controlling  the  Com- 
mon Council,  and  there  were  some  irregular  lines,  as 
shown  in  the  maps  published  in  April,  1892.  This 
was  also  a Democratic  year,  I)ringing  Grover  Cleve- 
land again  to  the  presidency.  Harrison  carried  Pough- 
keepsie by  onl)^  1 13,  and  A.  V.  Haight,  the  Republican 
candidate  for  Mayor,  was  defeated  by  William  M. 
Ketcham  by  94,  while  in  the  vote  for  Aldermen  the 
Democrats  carried  the  First,  Second,  Third  and 
Fourth  Wards,  giving  them  the  board.  The  campaign 
of  1892  was  notable  from  the  fact  that  General  John 
] I.  Ketcham,  who  had  been  returned  to  Congress  at 
every  election  after  Mr.  Whitehouse’s  second  term, 
declined  to  be  a candidate.  He  was  apprehensive  of 
the  Cleveland  sentiment,  and  of  the  vote  of  Ulster 
County,  which  had  been  joined  with  Dutchess  in  the 
Congressional  apportionment  following  the  census  of 
1890.  The  Republicans  nominated  Jacob  Lcfever,  of 
New  Paltz,  under  the  leadership  of  Lewis  H.  VTil, 
])resident  of  the  Dutchess  County  Mutual  Insurance 
Company.  Mr.  Lefever  served  two  terms,  after  which 
Gen.  Ketcham  w^as  again  chosen,  and  has  served  con- 
tinuously till  the  present  time. 

During  Mayor  Ketcham’s  administration  J.  W. 
Hinkley  purchased  the  City  Railroad,  wdiich  w'as  then 
controlled  by  a s}-ndicate  headed  by  William  H. 
Young.  ]\Ir.  Hinkley  obtained  additional  franchises 
from  the  Common  Council,  built  the  north  and  south 
.side  loops  and  the  line  to  Wappingers  Falls,  and 
changed  the  motive  power  to  electricity.  At  about 
the  same  time  the  agitation  in  favor  of  smooth 
pavements  to  replace  the  old  coblde  stones  arose.  The 
first  street  to  tear  up  the  cobbles  and  lay  asphalt 
block  was  Liberty  Street  (1893),  wdiere  the  move- 
ment w-as  led  by  the  pul)lishers  of  the  Eagle.  Main 
Street  w^as  repaved  from  Washington  to  Clinton  wdien 
the  City  Railroad  tracks  w'ere  rebuilt  to  provide  for 
the  electric  service.  The  first  trolle}-  car  was  run  over 
the  line  Oct.  ist,  1895. 

By  1894  the  political  flrift  was  strongly  towards  the 
Rei)ublicans  again,  and  they  elected  Charles  N.  Ar- 
nold Mayor  with  a majority  of  817  over  George  Card. 
A series  of  contested  primary  elections  or  caucuses  be- 
gan in  this  year,  when  Captain  William  Haubennestel 
obtained  the  Republican  nomination  for  County  Treas- 
urer, though  the  organization  favored  George  H.  Sher- 


man, cashier  of  the  Farmers  and  Manufacturers 
Bank.  In  1896  Mr.  Hunter  came  forward  to  regain 
his  leadership,  the  situation  being  complicated,  as 
stated  elsewhere,  wdth  a contest  over  the  superinten- 
dency of  the  public  schools.  Lie  was  defeated  at  this 
time  by  the  Vail  men,  who  nominated  J.  Frank  LIull  for 
Alayor,  and  Mr.  Hull  defeated  Henry  W.  Bullard  at 
the  election,  though  the  feeling  over  the  primaries 
was  manifested  in  a considerable  falling  off  from  the 
large  majority  given  William  McKinley  for  President. 
In  1898  Mr.  Hunter  regained  his  control,  completely 
overthrowing  the  Vail  forces,  and  nominating  Isaac 
W.  Sherrill  for  Mayor  and  Joseph  Morschauser  for 
Recorder.  Mr.  Sherrill  had  served  in  a number  of 
public  offices,  including  City  Chamberlain  and  County 
Treasurer.  He  defeated  his  Democratic  opponent, 
Stephen  G.  Guernsey,  by  a majority  of  600,  and  Mr. 
Morschauser's  majority  ran  above  1,000.  Edward  S. 
Atwater,  president  of  the  Farmers  and  Manufacturers 
Bank,  was  the  Democratic  candidate  for  State  Comp- 
troller at  this  time,  but  was  defeated  with  the  rest  of 
his  ticket,  this  being  the  year  of  Theodore  Roosevelt’s 
election  as  Governor.  Mr.  Sherrill  was  succeeded  by 
the  present  Mayor,  George  M.  Hine,  elected  in  1900, 
when  voting  machines  were  first  used  in  Poughkeep- 
sie. 

There  had  been  for  a number  of  years  a Republican 
Club  in  Poughkeepsie  that  was  a factor  of  some  im- 
portance in  political  campaigns.  Wallace  Bruce  was 
one  of  its  presidents,  before  he  was  appointed  LTnited 
States  consul  to  Edinburgh,  and  at  the  time  of  Mayor 
Arnold's  administration  Samuel  LI.  Brown  and  P. 
Edgar  Ackert  were  among  its  presidents.  It  was 
called  the  Lincoln  League  Club  during  its  later  years, 
but  the  organization  was  abandoned  about  1896. 

In  1896  the  city  charter  was  amended  to  create  a 
Board  of  Public  Works,  which  should  have  the  care 
of  the  streets  and  parks  as  well  as  of  the  water  system 
and  sewers.  The  first  board  was  appointed  by  Mayor 
Arnold,  as  follows : James  E.  Dutcher,  James  B. 

Platt,  and  Dr.  Walter  R.  Case.  Subsequent  boards 
were  elected  until  1901,  when  further  changes  in  the 
charter  placed  the  appointment  of  the  members  of  all 
administrative  boards  in  the  hands  of  the  mayor. 
There  were  one  or  two  lively  elections  for  members 
of  the  Board  of  Public  Works,  and  Dr.  J.  W.  Poucher^ 
was  elected  on  an  independent  ticket  endorsed  by  the 
Democrats  in  1899,  one  of  the  veiy  few  independent 
movements  that  has  ever  been  successful  in  Pough- 
keepsie. 

Lhider  the  Board  of  Public  Works,  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  water  system,  Charles  E.  Fowler,  who 

iFor  sketch  see  Appendix. 


SAMUEL  H.  BROWN. 

[For  biographical  sketch  see  Appendix.) 


JUDGE  JOSEPH  MORSCHAUSER. 
{For  biographical  sketch  see  Appendix.) 
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had  succeeded  Theodore  W.  Davis  in  i88i,  was  given 
the  title  of  City  Engineer.  A new  filtering  basin 
was  added  to  the  city’s  water  plant  in  1896,  doubling 
the  filtration  capacity.  This  was  covered  with  con- 
crete arches  in  1904  and  during  1905  the  old  filter 
beds  were  also  reconstructed  and  covered,  bringing 
them  fully  up  to  the  latest  recpiirements,  and  effecting 
a great  saving  in  operation  in  winter,  when  the  removal 
of  ice  has  always  been  dififcult  and  expensive. 

In  1902  the  time-honored  offices  of  Recorder  and 
justice  of  the  peace  were  abolished,  and  the  Mayor 
was  given  power  to  appoint  a city  judge,  with  juris- 
diction over  certain  civil  cases.  Joseph  Morschauser, 


more  of  management.  Dr.  O.  M.  Shedd  owned  and 
conducted  it  for  several  years,  and  then  sold  to  Wil- 
liam R.  Maloney,  who  after  a few  years  sold  to  a cor- 
poration rc])resented  by  C.  W.  11.  Arnold,  and  it  then 
became  a Republican  paper. 

The  New  VAssar  CoelEge. 

The  development  of  the  new  Vassar  College  has 
been  a most  important  influence  in  making  i’oughkeep- 
sie  what  it  is  to-day.  This  has  been  accom[)lishcd  un- 
der the  presidency  of  James  M.  Taylor  since  1886, 
and  received  its  first  financial  sup])ort  from  the  large 
sums  left  by  the  founder’s  nephews,  Matthew  Vassar, 


The  Frederick  F.  Thompson  Memorial  Library  at  Vassar  College. 


then  Recorder,  was  made  the  first  city  judge.  The 
charter  of  1896  created  the  office  of  Alderman-at- 
Large,  to  preside  over  the  Common  Council.  Thomas 
Jillard  was  the  first  elected  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr. 
Charles  E.  Lane,^  still  in  office.  The  charter  of  1901 
provided  for  salaries,  $500  for  the  mayor,  and  $100  for 
the  president  of  each  board. 

A fourth  daily  newspaper  was  started  in  Pough- 
keepsie April  24th,  1889,  by  William  N.  Sanford, 
John  J,  Bagnall,  Jr.,  and  Joseph  Schepmoes.  It  was 
at  first  called  Poughkeepsie,  but  before  the  end  of  the 
year  the  name  was  changed  to  the  Evening  Star.  It 
has  passed  through  several  changes  of  ownership  and 


Jr.,  who  died  in  August,  1881,  and  John  Guy  Vassar, 
who  died  in  October,  1888.  They  had  built  in  1879 
what  may  be  described  as  the  first  new  building — the 
Vassar  Brothers’  Laboratory,  but  the  first  gift  of  a 
building  from  anyone  outside  of  the  Vassars  was  fin- 
ished after  Dr.  Taylor  took  charge, — the  Eleanor 
Conservatory,  built  by  W.  R.  Farrington  in  1886. 
Matthew  Vassar,  Jr.,  was  treasurer  of  the  college  un- 
til his  death,  and  left  it  a fund  of  $50,000  for  scholar- 
ships, and  $80,000  to  endow  two  professorships — 
Greek  and  Latin,  Physics  and  Chemistry — “provided 
that  each  of  the  said  professors  shall  be  of  my  own 
sex,  and  that  if  this  provision  shall  he  violated  by  the 
appointment  to  either  one  of  such  chairs  of  a person 


iSee  page  257,  also  Appendix. 
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of  the  other  sex  then  the  fund  hereby  given  I declare 
shall  be  withdrawn  and  be  deposited  with  the  treasurer 
of  the  City  of  Poughkeepsie  towards  the  extinguish- 
ment of  the  debt  of  said  city.” 

President  Taylor  found  affairs  at  rather  a low  ebb, 
and  the  college  much  dependent  upon  the  income  from 
the  students.  He  had  the  courage  to  recommend  the 
abolition  of  the  preparatory  department,  which  in- 
volved a reduction  of  numbers  and  of  income,  and 
with  some  trepidation  the  trustees  made  the  recom- 
mendation effective  in  1887.  The  next  year  John  Guy 
\'assar  died,  leaving  $80,000  to  endow  professorships, 
and  $60,000  to  emlow  the  laboratory  and  the  music 
and  art  departments,  and  making  the  college  one  of  his 
three  residuary  legatees.  From  the  last  provision 
came  a large  increase  of  endowment,  which  was  not 
obtained,  however,  until  1891,  after  much  litigation. 
The  college  began  to  grow  rapidly  about  this  time,  and 
when  eidarged  equipment  was  needed  other  benefactors 
came  forward,  chief  among  whom  has  been  John  D. 
Rockefeller  and  Frederick  F.  Thompson.  Strong 
Hall,  the  first  of  four  new  dormitories,  was  built  in 
1897,  and  at  once  filled  with  students.  In  1895  Wind- 
sor Hall,  originallv  the  Brooks  Seminary  school  build- 
ing in  Poughkeepsie,  a mile  away,  was  rented.  In 
1897  another  residence  building  named  from  the  first 
president.  Dr.  Raymond,  was  erected,  and  also  Rocke- 
feller Flail  for  recitations,  named  from  its  donor.  Mr. 
Thompson  built  the  present  lilu'ary  at  the  entrance  of 
the  main  bnilding  in  1892,  and  the  magnificent  library 
now  nearly  finished  is  the  gift  of  his  widow.  Two 
dormitories,  one  named  for  Rev.  Edward  Lathrop, 
president  of  the  board  of  trustees  for  twenty-five  years, 
and  the  other  for  Mr.  Rockefeller’s  mother,  Eliza  Davi- 
son, were  built  in  1901  and  1902. 

Before  this  time  Vassar  alumna;  were  beginning  to 
be  in  a position  to  show  their  loyalty.  The  gymnas- 
ium, built  in  1889,  was  their  fiust  large  gift.  In  1900 
IMrs.  Edward  S.  At\vater,  of  Poughkeejisie,  built  the 
Swift  Infirmary,  in  memoiw  of  her  father,  Charles  W. 
Swift:  the  New  England  alumme  built  the  New  Eng- 
land Building,  devoted  to  biology  and  natural  science, 
in  1901,  and  the  beautiful  new  chapel,  opened  in  June, 
T904,  is  the  gift  of  two  graduates,  Mrs.  Mary  Thaw 
d'homi)Son,  ’77,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Morris  Pratt,  ’80. 
The  new  equiianent  made  new  endowment  necessary, 
and  about  $175,000  was  raised  in  1004,  largely  through 
the  efforts  of  the  alumna;.  Mr.  Rockefeller  doubled 
this  sum,  about  $15,000  of  which  was  contributed 
by  citizens  of  Poughkeepsie.  Important  events  in  the 
recent  historv  of  AHssar  College  were  the  celebration 
of  the  25th  anniversary,  in  June,  1890,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  the  Greek  play,  Antigone,  May  26,  1893. 


Tiii;  BiCNpi' ACTIONS  OF  Matthkw  Vassar,  Jr.,  and 
John  Guy  Vassar. 

The  John  Guy  Vassar  will  case  deserves  more  than 
passing  notice,  as  several  of  the  benefactions  of  the 
Wssar  brothers  were  involved,  and  nearly  all  the 
jirominent  lawyers  of  Poughkeepsie  were  retained. 
One  of  Mr.  Vassar's  chief  projects  was  the  founding 
of  an  orphan  asylum  on  College  Hill,  which  he  had 
purchased.  This  pro])osed  asylum,  and  the  Vassar 
Brothers’  Hosjiital,  which  had  been  founded  by  Mat- 
thew \^assar,  Jr.,  were  made  residuary  legatees  with 
X’^assar  College.  As  the  asylum  was  not  yet  incorpor- 
ated the  legal  question  of  indefinite  suspension  of  own- 
ership arose,  and  the  executors,  Benjamin  M.  Fowler, 
Oliver  H.  Booth  and  Edward  \"an  Kleeck  sought  a 
judicial  construction,  making  the  next-of-kin  par- 
ties to  the  action.  Various  other  questions,  one  of 
them  as  to  the  right  of  A'assar  College  to  receive  more 
money  than  its  charter  authorized,  were  raised.  The 
college  had  an  income  from  invested  funds,  at  this 
time,  of  about  $25,000  a year,  and  its  holdings  were 
limited  to  an  amount  sufficient  to  yield  $40,000  a year. 
Judge  Homer  zA..  Nelson  went  very  fully  into  this  part 
of  the  case,  consulting  Joseph  FI.  Choate,  now  U.  S. 
Ambassador  to  Great  Britain,  and  at  length  in  March, 
1891,  the  college  settled  with  the  next-of-kin  by  paying 
tbem  $146,000,  which  is  to  be  deducted  from  its  share 
of  the  residuary  estate  given  below. 

At  this  time,  when  the  case  was  about  to  be  argued 
before  the  Court  of  Appeals  at  Albany,  appearances 
were  noted  as  follows : 

For  the  executors — Frank  B.  Lowni  and  FI.  A.  Nelson. 

For  Vassar  College — Cyrus  Swan  and  Robert  E.  Taylor. 

For  Vassar  Brothers’  Hospital — Allison  Butts. 

For  Vassar  Orphan  Asylum — Frank  Hasbrouck. 

For  Vassar  Brothers’  Old  Men’s  Home — John  P.  H.  Tail- 
man. 

For  the  Baptist  Church — Walter  Farrington. 

For  Vassar  Brothers’  Institute — Herrick  & Losey. 

Flenrv  M.  Taylor  ( County  Judge  1871-1877) , Fred- 
erick W.  I’ugsley,  Cyrenus  Ik  Dorland  (Surrogate), 
William  R.  Woodin,  Hackett  & Williams,  J.  H.  Mil- 
lard, Leonard  B.  Sackett,  and  two  or  three  New  York 
lawyers  represented  the  next-of-kin.  In  zVpril  the 
court  handed  down  its  decision  declaring  the  orphan 
asylum  clauses  invalid  and  also  a bequest  of  $10,000 
to  the  Baptist  Church,  thus  greatlv  increasing  the 
residuary  estate.  In  the  final  accounting  Vassar  Col- 
lege and  the  Vassar  Hospital  each  received  about 
$503,000,  in  addition  to  the  special  bequests. 

iMr.  Town’s  two  partners,  John  Thompson  and  James  H. 
Weeks,  both  died  after  the  date  of  the  will — Mr.  Weeks,  one 
of  the  original  executors,  in  1888,  and  Mr.  Thompson  in 
June,  1890. 


Hon.  EDWARD  ELSWORTH. 

‘Treasurer  of  J'assar  Col/eg  e and  twice  I\fayor  of  Poughkeepsie. 
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The  Vassar  Brothers’  Blospital  had  been  the  resi- 
duary legatee  of  the  will  of  Matthew  \ assar,  Jr.,  and 
thus  became  one  of  the  best  endowed  hospitals  in  the 
country.  The  main  building  was  erected  in  1884  on 
what  had  been  once  Livingston  property,  in  a com- 
manding location  overlooking  the  river.  Additions 
nearly  doubling  its  capacity  have  since  been  built,  and 
its  grounds  and  gardens  are  celebrated  for  their 
beauty.  Dr.  Guy  C.  Bayley  has  been  the  superinten- 
dent since  the  opening.  The  library  and  laboratory 
building  was  erected  in  1899. 

The  Vassar  Brothers’  Home  for  Aged  Men  was 
iinished  in  August,  1880,  on  the  site  of  the  residence 
of  Matthew  X’assar,  Sr.,  corner  of  Main  and  Vassar 
Streets,  at  a cost  of  about  $45,000.  The  building  will 
accommodate  fifty  men,  but  its  endowment  did  not 
provide  income  sufficient  to  suj^port  the  full  number, 
until  the  death  of  Mrs.  Matthew  AVssar,  Jr.,  in  1903. 

Wssar  Brothers’  Institute  was  planned  before  the 
death  of  Matthew  Vassar,  Jr.,  but  carried  out  by  John 
Guy  \ assar.  The  building  was  erected  on  the  site  of 
the  old  Wssar  Street  brewery  in  1882,  at  a cost  of 
$30,000,  to  provide  a home  for  two  local  societies.  The 
Poughkeepsie  Literary  Club  and  The  Poughkeepsie 
Society  of  Natural  Science.  The  first  of  these  had 
been  organized  October  18,  1869,  with  Dr.  E.  W. 
Avery  as  president,  and  its  discussions  had  been  at- 
tracting such  large  audiences  that  meetings  were  held 
in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  hall,  then  in  the  Congregational  Church, 
or  in  the  Lafayette  Street  Baptist  Chu  rch  for  a time. 
The  second  was  organized  October  27,  1874,  with  Cor- 
nelius Wn  Brunt  president.  Dr.  W.  G.  Stevenson  vice- 
president,  W.  R.  Gerard  secretary,  and  Charles  N. 
.-Vrnold  treasurer.  Each  society  met  every  two  weeks 
to  discuss  papers  prepared  by  their  members,  and  a few 
men  like  Dr.  vStevenson  were  prominent  in  both.  Pro- 
fessor Truman  J.  Backus,'  of  Wssar  College,  the  last 
president  of  the  Literary  Club,  became  tbe  first  presi- 
dent of  the  Institute  in  November,  1882,  and  the  other 
officers  were  Rev.  J.  Elmendorf  vice-president.  Dr. 
\\h  G.  Stevenson  secretary,  Edward  Elsworth  treas- 
urer, Professor  William  B.  Dwight  curator  of  the 
museum.  Professor  Henry  Van  Ingen  art  director, 
Edward  Burgess  librarian.  The  first  officers  of  the 
sections  were : Scientific  Section — Professor  Le  Roy 

C.  Coolev  chairman,  C.  N.  Arnold  secretary ; Literary 
Section — Rev.  E.  A.  Lawrence  chairman,  Henry  V. 
Pelton  secretary ; Art  Section — Professor  Henry  Van 
Ingen  chairman,  George  E.  Bissell  secretary. 

The  Institute  has  been  and  still  is  an  important 

iTruman  J.  Backus  resigned  his  professorship  at  Vassar 
College  in  1883,  and  became  president  of  Packer  Institute. 
Brooklyn. 


educational  force,  though  the  decline  of  interest  in 
public  lectures  has  decreased  its  audiences.  Its  dis- 
cussions of  such  questions  as  good  roads,  the  water 
supply,  etc.,  have  helped  on  several  occasions  to  arouse 
public  opinion,  and  through  its  collections  of  local  in- 
sects, birds,  minerals,  etc.,  it  aims  to  be  of  service 
to  fruit  growers  and  farmers,  as  well  as  to  students. 
Mechanical  drawing  classes  have  been  conducted  by 
the  Art  Department.  The  Literary  Section  meetings 
were  aljandoned  for  a time,  but  were  revived  some  ten 
years  ago  under  the  chairmanship  of  John  C.  Sickley, 
and  have  since  been  maintained.  The  rooms  are  often 
in  use  for  school  exercises,  and  sometimes  for  the 
meetings  of  literary,  musical  or  other  societies  not 
affiliated  with  the  Institute.  The  most  notable  of 
these  is  the  Tuesday  Club,  compirising  a membership 
of  about  fifty  women,  many  of  them  Vassar  graduates. 
This  club  was  started  in  1899,  chiefly  through  the  ef- 
forts of  Miss  Elizabeth  Schermerhorn  and  Mrs.  Henry 
V.  Pelton,  the  latter  of  whom  became  the  first  presi- 
dent. The  Choral  Club,  a chorus  of  about  fifty- 
women,  gives  a private  concert  in  the  Institute  every 
spring  under  the  leadership  of  Professor  George  C. 
Gow,  of  Wssar  College,  and  the  Symphony  Society, 
led  b}’  William  Lyon  Dobbs,  holds  its  rehearsals  and 
gives  an  annual  concert  there  also. 

Other  Benefactions  and  Organizations. 

Nearly  every  institution  in  Poughkeepsie  received 
aid  at  some  time  or  other  from  the  Vassars,  but  the 
city  has  had  and  still  has  other  men  of  wealth  who 
have  given  large  amounts.  Chief  among  them  is  Wil- 
liam W.  Smith,  who  came  forward,  when  John  Guy 
Vassar’s  plan  for  an  orphan  asylum  on  College  Hill 
had  been  overthrown  by  the  courts,  bought  the  prop- 
erty in  October,  1892,  for  $11,600,  and  turned  it  over 
to  the  city  with  plans  for  its  improvement  as  a public 
park  formed  and  the  work  started.  The  movement 
for  a College  Hill  Park  was  instigated  largely  by  Rev. 
Erank  Heartfield,  then  pastor  of  St.  Paul’s  Church,  and 
the  property  was  at  first  held  by  a committee  of  citi- 
zens. backed  by  Mr.  Smith. 

The  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  has  been 
one  of  Mr.  Smith’s  chief  beneficiaries,  and  the  many 
recent  alterations  and  improvements  have  completely 
transformed  the  old  Pine  Hall.  The  gymnasium  was 
for  a number  of  years  on  the  top  floor,  the  same  room 
being  used  for  an  auditorium.  A new  gymnasium  was 
installed  on  the  first  floor  and  basement  after  a time, 
and  in  1905  a handsome  swimming  pool  was  added. 
A billiard  room  was  added  to  the  attractions  of  the 
building  in  1904,  and  many  other  changes  have  been 
made  within  the  past  year  or  two.  Presidents  of  the 
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Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  have  been  John 
H.  Mathews  1863-1869,  Leonard  C.  Winslow  1869- 
1870,  John  I.  Platt  1870-1872,  Mitchell  Downing 
1872-1875,  Edmund  P.  Platt  1875-1879,  Benson  Van 
Vliet  1879-1882,  William  W.  Smith  1882-1888,  Charles 
P.  Angell  1888-1892,  William  W.  Smith  1892-1893, 
Gilford  Dudley  1893-1896,  James  B.  Platt  1896-1899, 
D.  Crosby  Foster  1899-1900,  D.  C.  Matthews  1900 — , 

The  Young  Women’s  Christian  Association  has  also 
benefited  greatly  from  Mr.  Smith's  help,  and  is  now 
erecting  a building  in  Cannon  Street  on  the  site  of  the 
historic  old  church  (see  p.  121 ) erected  by  the  Pres- 
byterians and  used  by  so  many  dififerent  denomina- 
tions of  Christians.  The  Association  was  organized 
in  1881  and  incorporated  in  1884.  Its  incorporators 
were  Helen  J.  Nelson,  Harriet  R.  Howard,  Mattie  F. 
Johnston,  Victoria  L.  Johns,  Roberta  S.  Ackert,  Jennie 
Bushnell,  Winnifred  F.  Bisbee,  Mary  Beattys,  Anna  C. 
Howland,  Kate  Smith,  Sarah  Bowne,  Mary  F.  Platt, 
Emma  B.  Platt,  Emma  Flagler,  Vlay  Gurney,  Lavinia 
Dudley,  Annie  Brewer,  Mary  Underhill  and  z-\ngelica 
Griffin.  Miss  Harriet  R.  Howard,  Mrs.  Edwin  D. 
Baright,  Mrs.  Homer  A.  Nelson,  VIrs.  Egbert  D. 
Clapp,  Mrs.  J.  Frank  Hull,  Mrs.  Edmund  P.  Platt 
and  Dr.  Grace  N.  Kimball  have  been  presidents  of  the 
association.  Its  rooms  have  been  since  the  start  at 
No.  361  Main  Street,  in  the  Wright  Building. 

Mr.  Smith  has  always  been  much  interested  in 
Temperance  work,  and  long  ago  became  a leader  in 
the  Prohibition  party.  He  has  been  its  candidate  for 
Governor  and  other  high  offices.  The  Women’s  Chris- 
tian Temperance  Lhiion  has  been  one  of  his  benefi- 
ciaries and  largely  through  his  aid  was  enabled  to 
purchase  the  Poughkeepsie  Female  Academy  in  1889. 
The  Union  was  organized  as  a simple  prayer  cire’e 
in  1873,  in  aid  of  the  Women’s  Crusade  then  in  pro- 
gress in  Ohio,  and  has  accomplished  much  towards  the 
spread  of  temperance  sentiment.  Mrs.  Homer  A.  Nel- 
son was  one  of  its  recent  presidents. 

A Chari  tv  Organization  Society,  started  in  June, 
1879,  fieserves  mention,  though  no  longer  in  existence, 
because  it  was  an  effective  agency  in  the  breaking  up 
of  house-to-house  begging,  at  that  time  very  common. 
The  first  officers  were : President,  S.  M.  Bucking- 

ham; vice-presidents.  Dr.  E.  H.  Parker,  Rev.  J.  Nilan  ; 
secretary, -John  H.  Mathews;  treasurer,  Alsou  Ward. 
This  society  was  organized  by  Rev.  Edward  A.  Law- 
rence, who  succeeded  Rev.  James  C.  Beecher,  brother 
of  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  as  pastor  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church,  in  1875,  served  until  1883.  The 
purposes  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  were  to 
centralize  the  charity  of  the  city,  investigate  the  claims 
of  applicants  and  stop  indiscriminate  giving.  It  en- 
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countered  considerable  opposition  and  after  Mr.  Law- 
rence left  Poughkeepsie  ceased  active  work,  but  was 
revived  by  Rev.  William  Bancroft  Hill,  who  became 
pastor  of  the  Second  Reformed  Church  in  1889,  and 
finally  succeeded  in  the  accomplishment  of  considerable 
good. 

The  Union  Rescue  Mission  was  organized,  in  1894, 
as  a result  of  meetings  started  at  the  Friends  Meeting 
House  in  Montgomery  Street,  under  the  following 
committee:  Sylvester  Pier,  Christ  Church,  president; 

Per  Lee  A.  Lee,  Trinity  Methodist  Church,  vice-presi- 
dent; Alfred  L.  Cartland,  Friends  Church,  treasurer; 
Charles  R.  Dickinson,  First  Reformed  Church,  secre- 
tary ; Mrs.  Plorace  Sague,  Christ  Church,  Mrs.  Main 
H.  Bedell,  Friends  Church.  It  was  at  first  called 
“The  Peoples’  Union  Mission,”  and  rented  an  old  sa- 
loon at  42  North  Clover  Street,  where  Superintendent 
Charles  PI.  Madison  held  the  first  meeting  November 
c}th,  1894.  The  corner-stone  of  the  new  building  was 
laid  in  October,  1896. 

New  institutions  which  contribute  something  to  the 
life  and  business  of  Poughkeepsie  are  the  Gallaudet 
Home  for  Deaf  Mutes,  established  about  six  miles  be- 
low Poughkeepsie  in  1885,  and  the  Novitiate  of  St. 
Andrew,  about  three  miles  north  in  1902.  The  latter 
is  a Roman  Catholic  Jesuit  institution  brought  here 
from  Maryland,  and  occupying  a large  building,  on 
what  was  formerly  the  Stuyvesant  place.  The  Gal- 
laudet Home  was  burned  in  February.  1900,  and  re- 
built on  a larger  scale  in  1903.  Mrs.  C.  M.  Nelson 
has  long  been  president  of  the  board  of  ladv  managers. 

Nitw  CnuRCHits. 

The  principal  change  in  the  religious  situation  since 
1873  been  the  increase  in  the  number  and  strength 
of  the  Roman  Catholics,  brought  about  largely  by  the 
settlement  of  immigrants  from  Italy  and  Poland. 
Many  of  the  older  Catholic  families  have  grown  in 
prosperity  and  have  moved  from  the  First  to  the  Fifth 
Sixth  and  Seventh  Wards. 

St.  Mary’s  Church  soon  outgrew  the  old  Cannon 
Street  building  and  October  22d,  i8f)3,  the  present 
church,  corner  of  Hamilton  and  Church  Streets,  was 
dedicated  in  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  Terence  J.  Earlev. 
This  church  cost  a great  deal  more  money  than  was 
expected  and  has  strugeled  under  a verv  heavy  debt, 
now  reduced  to  about  $50,000.  The  Church  of  the 
Nativity  in  Union  Street  has  been  rebuilt,  and  in  1903 
a Polish  Catholic  Church  was  oreanized  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  old  Baptist  Church  in  Lafayette  Place. 

The  onlv  other  new  congregation  in  the  city  with 
sufficient  strength  to  own  a building  is  the  Christian 
Scientist,  organized  April  27,  1898.  This  church,  or 
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chapel,  on  Market  Street,  was  erected  in  1902.  Miss 
jnlia  Frost  and  Charles  H.  Barnes  were  among  the 
first  persons  interested,  and  J.  Edward  Smith  and  Mrs. 
Brewster  were  the  first  readers  of  the  church. 

Several  other  important  additions  have  been  made 
to  the  church  buildings  of  the  city,  the  first  of  which 
was  the  new  Baptist  Church,  erected  in  1879,  i^he 
pastorate  of  Rev.  J.  Ryland  Kendrick,  when  the  old 
Lafayette  Street  Church  was  abandoned.  John  Guy 
and  Matthew  X'assar,  Jr.,  were  leading  contributors 
to  the  new  hnilding,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
best  built  churches  in  the  city.  Mill  Street  was 
then  and  for  a number  of  years  afterwards  considered 
the  most  fashionable  residence  street. 

The  building  of  the  new  Christ  Church,  eight  years 
later,  marks  the  drift  of  well-to-do  residents  to  the 
South  Side.  The  old  burying  ground,  bounded  by 
Montgomery,  Carroll,  Barclay  and  Academy  Streets, 
and  surrounded  by  a high  picket  fence,  had  been  prac- 
tically abandoned  since  1871,  when  the  Common 
Council  forbade  further  interments  there,  and  had 
grown  up  into  a dense  forest.  When  the  rectory  was 
built  on  the  corner  of  Hamilton  and  Barclay  Streets, 
it  was  intended  that  a new  church  should  some  day  be 
erected  adjoining  it  on  Barclav  Street,  and  maps  are 
on  file  showing  the  lots  there  so  marked.  This  prop- 
erty, however,  remained  unimproved  until  about  1880, 
and  was  often  made  use  of  b\"  the  boys  as  a baseball 
lot.  A fe\v  years  later  the  lots  were  sold  and  the 
church  authorities  resolved  to  build  upon  the  the  cem- 
etery ground.  The  corner-stone  of  the  new^  church 
\vas  laid  September  25th,  1887,  and  it  w'as  consecrated 
May  15th,  1888,  by  Bishop  Scarborough,  wdio  had 
been  the  first  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Com- 
forter. IMore  than  half  its  total  cost  of  $120,000  was 
contributed  by  Mr.  Alljert  Tow'er,  whose  son  in  1903 
built  the  new  rectory  adjoining.  The  creation  of  this 
beautiful  church  and  park  has  produced  the  greatest 
of  recent  changes  in  Poughkeepsie,  and  the  tearing 
down  of  the  old  church  in  1889,  removed  a memorable 
landmark.  Rev.  Henry  L.  Ziegenfuss  was  the  rector, 
having  served  from  1874  until  his  death  in  February, 
1894,  greatly  beloved  by  his  parishioners. 

Another  new'  church  in  the  same  neighborhood,  and 
marking  also  the  growth  of  the  southeastern  section  of 
the  city,  was  the  Trinity  Methodist  Church,  corner  of 
Hamilton  Street  and  Hooker  Avenue,  built  from  plans 
made  b}-  Corydon  Wdieeler,  and  dedicated  April  24th, 
1892.  in  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  G.  H.  Gregory.  In 
September,  1904,  the  Methodists  celebrated  the  centen- 
nial of  their  establishment  in  Poughkeepsie  bv  services 
in  this  church  in  charge  of  Rev.  John  J.  Reed,  and  also 
by  a banquet  at  wdiich  Mr.  Reed  read  a poem  com- 


memorating the  growth  of  the  town  and  the  church. 

The  Friends,  or  Quakers,  have  probably  changed 
more  in  the  past  thirty  years  than  any  other  denomi- 
nation. In  spite  of  a loss  of  membership  the  Flicksite 
branch  erected  a new  Meeting  House  in  Lafayette 
Place  in  1894,  and  the  orthodox,  or  Montgomery  Street 
Church,  has  been  modernized.  Elmer  D.  Gildersleeve, 
of  this  church,  is  recognized  as  the  second  in  length 
of  service  among  the  ministers  of  the  city. 

The  latest  new?  church,  now'  in  progress  of  con- 
struction, is  the  Presbyterian,  expected  to  be  the  hand- 
somest church  in  the  city.  This  building  is  to  cost 
$115,000,  and  is  largely  due  to  the  energy  of  the  pas- 
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tor.  Rev.  William  P.  Swartz,  Ph.  D.,  and  to  the  gener- 
osity of  William  W.  Smith,  though  Mrs.  John  F. 
Winslow'  and  others  have  been  large  contributors. 
Percival  M.  Lloyd  is  the  architect.  The  commodious 
manse  adjoining  is  also  the  gift  of  Mr.  Smith. 

Chapels  were  built  by  St.  Paul’s  Church,  at  Ever- 
green Park  and  Arlington  in  1891  and  1892,  but  the 
former  has  been  abandoned  and  added  to  the  latter, 
which  may  in  time  become  a separate  church.  The 
Second  Reformed  Church  has  established  a chapel  at 
Freertow'ii,  and  additions  have  been  made  to  several 
churches. 

RitcENT  Public  Improvements — Schools. 

The  beginning  of  the  period  of  smooth  pavements 
has  already  been  noted.  One  street,  Academy,  has 
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been  macadamized  at  the  expense  of  adjoining  prop- 
erty, from  Montgomery  Street  to  Livingston,  and  near- 
ly all  others  have  been  top-dressed  with  stone  and 
rolled.  The  purchase  of  a heavy  steam  road  roller 
by  the  Board  of  Public  Works  marks  about  the  be- 
ginning of  this  improvement.  The  demand  for  better 
public  schools  and  school  buildings  and  for  new  fire 
company  houses  began  at  about  the  same  time  as  the 
demand  for  better  streets. 


'I'he  First  Dutchess  County  Academy.  ( See  page  6y  ). 
{Reproduction,  entarged,  of  the  originat  scat  of  the  Academy. 
The  existence  of  this  interesting  relic  2cas  not  knoivn  to  the 
writer  iintit  alt  references  to  the  Academy  had  been  printed. ) 

The  City  Library  occupied  the  whole  lower  floor  of 
the  High  School  building  until  October,  1898,  when 
the  present  beautiful  Adriance  Memorial  Library  was 
completed  and  presented  to  the  city  by  the  children 
of  John  P.  Adriance^  (died  January  i8th,  1891)  as  a 
memorial  to  their  father  and  mother.  L93  to  this  time 
the  library  had  been  in  charge  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, but  the  charter  was  amended  to  provide  for  a 
Board  of  Library  Trustees,  and  Mayor  Isaac  W.  Sher- 
rill in  1899  appointed  as  the  first  members  I.  Reynolds 
-Adriance,  who  had  long  been  chairman  of  the  library 
committee  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Frank  Van 
Kleeck,  Edmund  Platt,  John  P.  Ambler  and  William 
LI.  Prank.  In  1872  the  library  contained  less  than 
5.000  volumes  and  the  number  of  books  loaned  was  less 
than  20,000,  but  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Hon.  James 
Emott  in  1884  it  had  grown  so  that  there  was  not  suf- 
ficient accommodation  for  the  5,000  volumes  he  be- 
queathed to  it,  and  rather  than  spend  $5,000  to  pro- 
vide additional  room  the  taxpayers  foolishly  rejected 
the  gift.  In  1897,  the  last  complete  year  in  the  tiigh 
School,  the  number  of  books  was  21,488  and  the  cir- 
culation 49,707.  In  1904  the  books  numbered  40,109 
and  the  circulation  had  risen  to  88  276,  exclusive  of 

II.  Reynolds  Adriance.  John  E.  Adriance.  Marion,  wife  of 
Sila.s  Wodell,  Esq.,  William  A.  Adriance.  Rev,  Harris  E. 
Adriance,  and  Francis  H.  Adriance, 


9,305  volumes  loaned  in  the  public  schools.  John  C. 
Sickley  has  been  the  librarian  since  September,  1882. 

The  Lligh  School  obtained  a much  needed  increase 
of  room  from  the  removal  of  the  library,  and  this  at 
a time  when  public  attention  was  directed  to  the 
schools  by  a controversy  which  had  divided  the  Board 
of  Education  for  several  years.  At  the  January  meet- 
ing in  1898  Edward  Burgess,  who  had  been  superin- 
tendent of  schools  since  the  establishment  of  the  office 
in  1878,  was  removed  by  a vote  of  eight  to  four,  and 
Edwin  S.  Plarris,  of  Schuylerville,  N.  Y.,  was  appoint- 
ed in  his  place.  This  action  was  strongly  opposed  by 
many  leading  citizens,  and  “The  Eight”  were  vigor- 
ously denounced.  Religious  and  political  questions  be- 
came mixed  in  the  controversy.  Since  1873  what  was 
widely  known  as  “The  Poughkee])sie  Plan"  had  pre- 
vai'ed  in  connection  with  tw'O  schools,  Xumbers  ii  and 
12,  which  had  been  built  and  conducted  as  parochial 
schools  by  St.  Peter's  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The 
buildings  were  taken  by  the  city  at  a nominal  rental 
of  $i  a year  and  were  conducted  as  j)ublic  schools, 
though  out  of  school  hours  they  could  be  used  by 
the  church  for  religious  services,  and  this  was  under- 
stood to  permit  opening  exercises  before  school  time 
•'n  the  morning.  The  teachers  aiipointed  in  them  were 
a'l  members  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  some  of  them 
members  of  orders  wearing  a uniform  or  garlx  Ob- 
jection had  been  made  to  the  plan  from  time  to  time 
hv  Catholics  as  well  as  by  Protestants,  but  it  had  gen- 
erally Avorked  smoothly,  and  during  the  long  and  able 
pastorate  of  Rev.  James  Nilan  at  St.  Peter’s  religious 
animosities  had  been  greatly  softened.  Now,  however, 
the  questions  came  up  again,  and  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion passed  a resolution  prohibiting  the  wearing  of  a 
garb  of  a religious  order  by  any  teacher  in  the  pultlic 
schools.  This  resulted  in  the  withdrawal  of  “the  Sis- 
ters," as  thev  were  called,  from  the  teaching  force,  in 
the  leasing  of  School  No.  12  at  an  annual  rental  of 
$1,000,  and  in  the  abandonment  of  No.  it,  which  was 
then  reopened  as  a parochial  school. 

Political  comp'ications  were  caused  by  the  factional 
contest  in  progress  for  control  of  the  local  Reinih- 
lican  organization  between  the  supporters  of  Lewis  II. 
Vail’s  leadership  and  the  friends  of  Robert  If.  Hunter. 
The  Republican  members  of  “the  Ei,ght”  or  majority 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  Dr.  Horace  R.  Powell, 
Helmus  W.  Barratt  and  William  A.  Lawrence,  were 
classed  as  Hunter  men,  whi'e  George  E.  Cramer,  J. 
Spencer  Wn  Cleef^  and  I.  Reynolds  .-Vdriance  were 
Wil  men.  As  the  LIunter  men  were  gaining  and  in  1808 

iMr.  Van  Cleef  had  long  been  a nio.st  active  incniher  of 
the  hoard.  George  Krieger  was  the  only  Democratic  mem. 
mer  of  the  minority. 
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ol)tained  complete  control,  the  Republican  members 
of  “The  Eight”  were  able  to  maintain  themselves,  while 
the  Democratic  members  were  in  a like  position 
through  the  influence  of  William  H.  Wood,  a leading 
force  in  the  local  organization  of  his  party.  Indepen- 
dent school  tickets  were  run  in  1898  and  1899  and 
lulled  a large  number  of  votes,  but  were  not  able  to 
overcome  the  combination  of  the  two  party  organiza- 
tions. The  controversy  continued  to  rage  around  the 
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pers(')nality  and  policy  of  Edwin  S.  Harris,  until  his 
removal  in  1902  and  the  appointment  of  the  present 
superintendent,  Whlliam  A.  Smith,  but  in  tbe  meantime 
the  charter  was  amended  in  1900,  reducing  the  Board 
of  Education  to  seven  members,  appointed  by  the 
mayor.  Hon.  James  L.  Williams  became  the  first 
president  of  the  new  board,  which  was  organized  in 
May  of  that  year.  The  others  were  Martin  W.  Col- 
lins, Willett  Hoysradt,  Frank  B,  Lown,  Helmus  W. 
Barratt,  William  H.  Wood  and  Albert  O.  Cheney. 

Opinions  naturally  still  dififer  as  to  the  merits  of 
the  original  dispute,  Init  the  resultant  focusing  of  pub- 
lic scrutiny  upon  the  schools  disclosed  the  necessity 
of  spending  more  money  on  them.  During  the  vears 
immediately  following  the  panic  of  1873  strict  econo- 
my had  been  the  rule.  The  schools  had  not  advanced 
as  in  some  other  places,  and  the  buildings  especially 


were  generally  old  and  ill-suited  to  their  purpose.  In 
1899  a start  towards  something  better  was  made  in 
the  construction  of  the  Central  Grammar  School 
adjoining  the  High  School,  while  some  of  the  older 
buildings  were  re-fitted,  including  the  Warring  School, 
purchased  in  1902.  In  1901  a new  building  was 
erected  on  Lincoln  Avenue,  and  another  in  1904  on 
Delafield  Street.  All  these  improvements  were  paid 
for  outright  by  taxation,  the  city  having  no  power  to 
borrow  money.  Meanwhile  the  increased  efficiency 
is  particularly  to  be  noted  in  the  increased  attendance 
at  the  High  School,  which  during  the  past  few  years 
has  been  preparing  students  for  college.  All  the 
schools  have  recently  been  given  names. 

Something  of  the  history  of  each  of  the  leading 
private  schools  has  been  given  in  former  chapters. 
Eastman  College  has  apparently  done  better  than 
its  founder  anticipatefl.  If  Mr.  Eastman  had  an  abid- 
ing faith  in  the  permanency  of  his  institution,  it  is 
singular  that  in  the  time  of  his  prosperity  he  did  not 
invest  some  of  the  earnings  of  the  college  in  perma- 
nent and  suitable  buildings  for  its  accommodation. 
The  present  building  was  erected  in  1883,  in  the  presi- 
dency of  Ezra  White,  who  was  succeeded  a few  years 
later  by  Clement  C.  Gaines,  who  had  married  Mr. 
Eastman’s  widow.  Lender  Mr.  Gaines’s  management 
the  college  has  broadened  its  curriculum  and  has  been 
kept  fully  abreast  of  tbe  times.  It  has  now  the  loyal 
support  of  a large  body  of  graduates,  who  have  been 
successful  in  business,  and  Mr.  Gaines  keeps  in  close 
touch  not  only  with  them,  but  with  the  requirements 
of  the  leading  commercial  institutions  in  the  country. 
He  has  also  brought  the  college  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Regents  of  the  State  University. 

In  1885  occurred  a notable  change  in  the  school 
situation  when  Rev.  D.  G.  Wright  (see  p.  165)  gave  up 
the  old  Poughkeepsie  Female  Academy.  The  purchase 
of  the  building  by  the  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance 
Lhiion  has  already  been  mentioned.  Dr.  Wright  serv- 
ed one  year  as  principal  of  the  High  School.  Mean- 
while Samuel  Wells  Buck,  who  had  been  principal  of 
the  High  School  for  several  years,  had  purchased 
what  was  originally  the  Poughkeepsie  Female  Col- 
legiate Institute,  then  known  as  Cook's  Collegiate  In- 
stitute, and  changed  its  name  to  Lyndon  Hall,  which 
it  still  retains.  Miss  Mary  C.  Alliger,  who  had  been 
one  of  Dr.  Wright’s  teachers,  purchased  the  Quincy 
School,  which  had  been  started  in  1882  by  Miss  Caro- 
line Silloway,  and  these  two  remain. 

The  Warring  School  building,  before  its  purchase 
by  the  city,  had  not  been  in  use  for  several 
years.  Dr.  Warring  sold  the  Poughkeepsie  IMilitary 
Institute  about  1871  to  Hemy  Jewett,  who  conducted 


CLEMENT  CARRINGTON  GAINEvS. 

President  of  Eastman  College. 

[For  biographical  sketch  see  Appendix.) 
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it  for  several  years  and  tlieii  transferred  it  back  to  Dr. 
Warrino-,  who  continued  it  until  his  retirement.  Ef- 
forts were  made  hy  others  to  conduct  a school  there 
without  success.  All  the  smaller  schools  for  hoys  had 
already  disappeared  under  the  com])etition  of  River- 


JOSEPH  B.  BISREE. 


view,  and  of  the  improvino-  public  schools.  River- 
view,  with  its  s])leudid  equi])ment,  ami  corps  of  teach- 
ers, continues  as  prosperous  as  ever.  Otis  llishee  died 
in  February,  1885,  leaving  the  school  to  the  manage-' 
ment  of  his  son,  Joseph  Rartlett  Hislree  and  Harlan 
Rage  Amen,  who  kept  it  fully  up-to-date.  Mr.  Amen 
made  a specialty  of  preparation  for  college,  hut  in 
1895  became  i>rinci])al  of  the  famous  Phillips  Academy 
at  Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  leaving  Riverview  to  the 
sole  management  of  Air.  Ri.shee,  who  has  continued 
and  improved  its  high  standard. 

Nkvv  ])Uu.i)in(;s  and  Ric.u,  Estate  Extensions, 
Great  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  busi- 
ness streets.  Although  many  buildings  remain  on 
Main  and  Market  Streets  that  were  liuilt  before  Pough- 
keepsie became  a city,  so  manv  more  have  been  erected 
or  rebuilt  since  the  war,  even  since  1873,  that  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  streets  has  been  entirely  changed.  A 
glance  at  some  of  the  jihotographs  of  street  scenes 
taken  not  more  than  twenty-five  years  ago  shows  this 
])lainly.  Since  the  fire  of  December  26th,  1870,  very 


few  buildings  have  been  burned  on  Main  Street,  and 
changes  have  come  slowly,  but  year  by  year  the  old 
gives  place  to  the  new.  The  Johnston  building,  west 
of  the  Morgan  House,  was  finished  in  1875,  and  the 
first  store  in  it  was  opened  in  April  of  that  year  by  Don- 
ald, Converse  & Maynard,  three  young  men  who  had 
come  from  Hartford.  Peter  M.  Howard’s  marble  front 
building  at  265  Alain  Street  was  finished  in  the  same 
vear.  This  building  was  designed  for  a corner  lot, 
and  Air.  Howard  intended  to  put  a street  through  from 
Ala'n  Street  to  Alansion,  to  be  continuous  with  Raiding 
.Avenue,  then  recently  opened.  It  would  have  been  a 
notable  improvement,  but  Mr.  Howard’s  money  and 
health  diil  not  hold  out. 

The  iHting  building  on  the  corner  of  Liberty  Street 
replaced  in  1892  one  of  the  old  landmarks  of  early 
davs,  long  the  store  of  George  Van  Kleeck. 


The  ]iiiildin<;  cf  Litckcy,  Plati  & Co. 


Finally,  Luckey,  Platt  & Co.  made  the  greatest 
change  and  improvement  of  recent  years  when  in  1901 
thev  tore  down  the  old  stores  that  had  been  336,  338 
and  340  Main  Street  and  erected  a complete  depart- 
ment store  building,  designed  for  sales-rooms  on  all 
four  floors.  These,  connected  with  332  and  334. 
which  had  been  partially  rebuilt  in  1890,  and  with  342, 
formerly  the  Herrick  furniture  store,  now  form  one 
great  establishment. 


Dr.  CHARLES  E.  LANE, 
President  of  the  Connnon  Council . 


GK(^RGK  W.  LU:\IB. 
President  of  the  Hoard  of  Pubtic  Works. 
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Market  Street’s  business  block  has  changed  much 
more  than  Main  Street ; in  fact  nearly  all  the  west 
side  is  new.  The  old  Forbus  House  was  sold  in  No- 
vember, 1874,  to  Judge  Nelson,  who  purchased  it  for 
his  sister,  Mrs.  E.  P.  Taylor.  It  was  torn  down  the 
next  year,  except  the  three-story  brick  addition  which 
was  built  several  years  earlier,  and  forms  the  southern 
part  of  the  present  house.  The  new  hotel,  The  Nelson 
House,  was  formally  opened  May  19th,  1876,  with  a 
bancjuet  at  which  Mayor  Carpenter  presided.  Its  first 
proprietor  was  Peter  Poland,  who  came  here  from 
Albany,  and  was  succeeded  after  a short  time  by  Capt. 

F.  Black.  In  1885  the  whole  row  of  old  buildings 
between  the  Nelson  House  and  Fbuon  Street,  including 
the  old  Baker  or  Brush  house,  dating  back  to  the  days 
of  the  Revolution,  was  destroyed  to  make  way  for  the 
new  United  States  Government  liuilding.  These  bnild- 
ings  had  been  given  a mansard  roof  after  1870,  and  so 
did  not  appear  when  torn  down  as  shown  in  the  pic- 
ture on  page  76.  The  new  government  building  was 
readv  for  occupancv  by  November,  1886,  when  Post- 
master Robert  FI.  Hunter  moved  the  Post  Office  there 
from  the  City  Hall.  .As  already  shown,  this  was  a re- 
turn of  the  office  to  the  same  location  occuj)ied  from 
1851  to  1865.  The  lower  floor  of  the  City  Hall,  then 
\'acated,  was  rented  by  J.  Ak  Hinkley,  who  published 
his  news])apers  there  until  he  finally  settled  on  the 
corner  of  Cannon  and  Market  Streets,  and  erected  a 
new  building  there. 

In  the  same  year  that  the  "Lawyers’  Row"  was  de- 
stroyed, 1S85,  occurred  another  important  change  in 
the  appearance  of  the  neighborhood  of  Market  and 
Main  Streets.  The  Poughkeepsie  Hotel  verandas 
(see  page  198).  from  which  Flenry  Clay  had  spoken, 
were  torn  away,  the  first  floor  lowered  to  side- 
walk level,  and  the  building  was  partially  rebuilt,  and 
consolidated  with  the  Nelson  House  in  management. 
The  old  hotel  had  been  several  times  damaged  by  fire. 
After  John  H.  Rutzer's’  death  in  1867,  Richard  P. 
Morgan,  who  represented  i\Irs.  Rutzer's  interest,  be- 
came the  proprietor.  He  altered  the  building  by  tak- 
ing ofif  the  lower  veranda  about  1878.  Then  it  was 
leased  to  Milton  Bain,  with  whom  was  associated  his 
son,  H.  N.  Bain,  for  a term  of  six  years.  In  the  mean- 
time Judge  Nelson  bought  the  hotel,  and  made  the 
final  alterations.  Mr.  Bain  removed  to  the  Nelson 
House' in  1884,  and  before  the  consolidation  Isaac  N. 
Seaman  ran  the  Poughkeepsie  for  a time,  and  was  its 
last  actual  proprietor.  The  Nelson  House  has  since 

iRutzer  came  here  from  Kingston  in  1841  and  was  for  a 
short  time  proprietor  of  the  Forbus  House.  He  was  proba- 
bly the  most  famous  of  old-time  hotel  men  in  Poughkeepsie. 


that  time  been  greatly  increased  in  size  and  improved 
in  many  ways. 

The  climax  of  change  in  the  neighborhood  was  the 
building  of  the  new  Conrt  House  in  1902.  Alany  peo- 
ple regretted  the  destruction  of  the  old  bnilding,  and 
thought  that  it  should  have  been  postponed  nntil  tbe 
city  and  county  could  join  in  the  erection  of  a com- 
bined Court  House  and  City  Hall,  to  take  the  place  of 
all  the  buildings  bounded  by  Alarket,  Main,  Washing- 
ton and  Union  Streets.  A new  Court  House,  however, 
was  one  of  the  necessities  of  the  near  future,  and  the 
jail  had  been  condemned  as  unfit  for  nse.  The  archi- 
tect of  the  new  Court  House  was  William  J.  Beards- 
ley, and  the  Iruilding  committee  from  the  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors was  Aliles  K.  Lewis,  John  W.  Delaniater, 
James  FI.  Kip]!,  Reginald  W.  Rives  and  Elsworih  L. 
Winans. 

Lower  Main  Street  has  been  considerablv  cbanged 
during  the  past  twenty  years.  The  LumI)  factorv 
building,  below  Water  Street,  displaced  an  old  house, 
once  the  residence  of  Thomas  \Assar,  and  said  to  have 
been  once  the  home  of  James  Vassar,  and  the  Levi 
Lumb  building,  east  of  the  railroad  station  is  part'y 
on  the  site  of  an  old  stone  house  that  dated  back  to 
early  days.  In  the  other  older  streets  there  have  l)een 
less  changes,  but  Alill  Street  and  Washington  .Street 
are  not  as  they  were.  The  sale  of  the  Northern  Hotel 
to  Henry  Wel)cndorfer  in  1889  was  followed  by  a wid- 
ening of  Washington  Street  from  Mill  Street  a short 
distance  north,  cutting  off  a part  of  the  building,  wbicb 
was  then  dismantled  of  its  verandas  and  left  an  un- 
sightly shell.  In  1903  the  Congregationalists  tore 
down  the  old  Pine  house  and  liuilt  the  ])resent  ]iarson- 
age,  and  a few  years  earlier  the  Ba])tists  rebuilt  their 
parsonage.  Washington  Street  near  iMain  is  greatly 
changed  in  appearance  by  the  erection,  just  completed, 
of  Columbus  Institute  for  the  Knights  of  Columbus. 
This  building  was  formally  opened  Alav  22d,  n)05. 

Though  the  holding  of  lots  for  speculation  has 
been  unprofitable  since  1873,  with  few  e.xceptions,  the 
settled  area  has  continued  to  increase.  The  most  not- 
able change  has  been  tbe  opening  of  the  old  Living- 
ston's Woods  to  settlement.  Rev.  Henry  A.  Loomis 
and  some  other  people  thought  this  delightful  jiiece  of 
woodland,  partly  in  the  city  limits,  should  be  preserved 
as  a public  park,  but  the  necessary  funds  were  not 
forthcoming.  The  irrojicrty  was  purchased  Julv  Tst, 
1891,  for  $11,000,  from  W'illiam  S.  Johnston,  trustee 
for  the  bondholders  of  the  defunct  Hudson  River  Iron 
Company,  by  Ferdinand  R.  Bain,  who  formed  a syndi- 
cate which  included  William  FI.  AMung,  FI.  N.  Bain 
and  Robert  McCafiferty.  Gradually  the  old  time  at- 
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tractiveness  of  the  neighborhood  was  destroyed,  first 
by  tlie  digging  out  of  the  monlding  sand  which  formed 
a large  part  of  the  soil,  and  finally  by  cutting  down 
the  trees.  Streets  were  opened  through  it,  and  though 
not  very  many  dwellings  have  yet  been  built  there  the 
ground  has  been  so  completely  altered  as  to  leave  lit- 
tle indication  of  its  former  appearance. 

The  property  east  of  Clinton  Street,  opened  be- 
tween 1869  and  1873,  as  described  in  the  last  chapter, 
has  been  steadily  built  upon  and  though  considerable 
sections  of  fields  remain  to  be  divided,  it  seems  only  a 
question  of  a few  years  when  the  city  will  extend  to 
the  grounds  of  Vassar  College.  The  finest  residence 
in  this  neighborhood  is  that  of  Frank  B.  Lown,  erected 
on  College  Avenue  in  1901.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
city  Balding  Avenue  and  Marshall  Street  (named 
from  James  Marshall,  but  originally  called  West  High 
Street)  have  been  almost  entirely  built  up  since  1873, 
and  several  new  streets,  such  as  Bain  Avenue  and 
Ta-s’lor  Avenue,  have  been  opened  and  settled  beyond 
the  Bridge  Railroad.  In  the  northeastern  section  of 
the  city  a large  tract,  north  of  the  Fall  Kill  and  east 
of  Smith  Street  has  been  opened  to  settlement  by  John 
R.  Lent  since  1873,  and  is  now  mostly  covered  with 
buildings.  Winnikee  Avenue  is  on  made  land,  once 
a ])art  of  the  old  Mill  pond. 

Between  1880  and  1890  the  movement  for  the  re- 
moval of  fences  gathered  headway  and  produced  so 
great  a change  in  the  appearance  of  many  residence 
streets  that  jihotographs  taken  before  1880  are  almost 
unrecognizable  now,  even  where  the  buildings  remain 
almost  as  they  were.  Every  house,  not  actually  on  the 
sidewalk  line,  formerly  had  its  fence  in  front.  Now 
very  few  fences  remain  except  as  dividing  lines  at  the 
rear  of  lots. 

The  most  notable  extension  and  improvement  of 
the  past  ten  years  has  been  the  opening  of  the  White- 
house  property  to  settlement.  Mr.  Whitehouse's  son- 
in-law,  Eugene  N.  Howell,  planned  there  an  extensive 
suburban  park  settlement,  to  resemble  some  of  the 
suburbs  of  Philadelphia,  and  began  the  construction 
of  the  Dwight  Street  houses  in  the  winter  of  1895-96. 
lie  employed  Horace  Trumbauer,  of  Philadelphia,  as 
architect,  and  the  houses  erected  were  on  lines  different 
from  anything  yet  built  in  Poughkeepsie.  Like  many 
other  enterprising  Poughkeepsie  boomers,  Mr.  Howell 
lost  by  his  venture,  though  his  collapse  was  caused 
more  by  unfortunate  outside  speculation  than  by  this. 
The  remaining  lots  were  finally  sold  at  auction,  and 
much  of  the  pro])erty  came  into  possession  of  Smith 
L.  DeGarmo,  who  has  continued  the  development. 
Outside  of  the  Whitehouse  property  almost  all  the 
houses  on  Hooker  Avenue,  Eorbus  Street,  Virginia 


Avenue,  Flammersley  Avenue  and  many  of  those  on 
Academy,  Hamilton  and  other  neighboring  streets  have 
been  built  since  1880.  The  houses  of  W.  A.  Adriance 
and  I.  R.  Adriance  on  Academy  Street  were  built  in 
1893  and  1894. 

The  Eire  Department  and  the  Mieitary. 

After  the  installation  of  the  new  water  supply  with 
its  high  pressure,  the  necessity  for  fire  engines  was 
much  diminished.  The  purchase  of  steamers  for  No. 
4 and  No.  2 had  caused  No.  5 Engine  Company  to  dis- 
band in  1863  and  reorganize  as  Lady  Washington 
Hose  Company  No.  3.  Old  Protection  No.  i was  dis- 
banded in  1871,  and  in  1881  Young  America  No.  6 
Engine  Co.  was  reorganized  as  Young  America  Hose 
Co.  No.  6.  This  company  owes  its  name  to  the  fact 
that  originally  its  membership  was  limited  to  native 
Americans.  Within  the  past  ten  years  new  houses  have 
been  built  for  all  the  companies  except  Lady  Washing- 
ton, though  the  houses  of  Niagara  Steamer  Company 
and  of  Booth  Hose  are  only  partially  new.  Cataract’s 
new  house  was  built  in  1897-8,  Davy  Crockett’s  in 
1898-9,  Young  America’s  in  1900-01,  and  Phoenix 
Hose  Company’s  in  1901.  The  last  mentioned  super- 
seded the  venerable  old  building  at  Lbiion  and 
Washington  Streets,  where  the  City  Library  and  the 
hook  and  ladder  company  were  once  located.  (See 
p.  150).  No.  4’s  new  house  is  the  only  one  in  an  en- 
tirely new  location.  The  old  house  at  100  Main  Street 
was  sold  and  the  new  house  was  built  on  a part  of  the 
lot  corner  of  Mill  and  Delafield  Streets,  occupied  in  old 
times  by  the  Coffin  foundry,  and  later  by  a plow  fac- 
tory already  mentioned.  The  new  location,  however, 
is  within  a stone’s  throw  of  the  place  where  the  com- 
pany was  first  organized  in  1836. 

A volume  could  be  written  about  the  old  days  of 
the  fire  department,  and  many  interesting  events  would 
fall  within  the  present  period.  There  were  tourna- 
ments in  1873,  1875  1890,  with  trials  of  engines, 

foot  races  and  great  parades,  and  man}"  minor  events, 
such  as  excursions,  receptions  to  visiting  firemen  and 
celebrations.  The  50th  anniversaries  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  Phoenix  Hose  Company,  1894,  and  of  Booth 
Hose  Company,  1903,  were  duly  observed,  and  among 
the  excursions  probably  the  most  notable  was  that  of 
Davy  Crockett  Hook  and  Ladder  Company  to  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  in  1891.  Parades  are  still  frequent  and  form 
an  important  feature  in  the  life  of  the  city,  but  they 
are  no  longer  considered  important  enough  to  require 
special  apparatus,  and  are  not  quite  what  they  used  to 
be  before  the  advent  of  horses.  The  first  horse  per- 
manently established  in  the  fire  department  was  pre- 
sented to  Phoenix  Hose  Company  by  William  H. 


GEORGE  NAGENGAST. 

Chief  Engineer  of  the  Fire  Department . 
{For  biographical  sketch  see  Appendix.  ) 
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Frank  in  1891,  when  a duty  carriage  of  the  present 
type  was  purchased.  Since  then  the  old  hose  reels 
and  the  parade  carriages  have  disappeared,  and  mod- 
ern apparatus  drawn  by  horses  have  been  installed  in 
all  the  fire  houses.  The  handsome  parade  carriage  of 
Phoenix  TTose  Com])any  was  put  in  a glass  case,  as  an 
interesting  relic  of  the  past,  in  1901. 

The  fire  companies  no  longer  fear  the  "corporation 
lock,"  which  in  old  times  so  often  brought  an  abrupt 
end  to  rowdyism  and  caused  reorganization.  With 
their  handsomely  furnished  houses  they  are  in  reality 
very  j)leasant  clubs  and  an  important  feature  in  the  so- 
cial life  of  the  city,  but  each  has  its  nucleus  of  enthusi- 
astic fire  fighters  and  keeps  in  touch  with  the  most  ap- 
proved methods.  The  present  organization  and  dis- 
ci] )line  are  largely  credited  to  Frederick  Richer  and  his 
successor,  the  ])resent  chief  engineer,  George  Nagen- 
gast.  Mr.  Richer  had  been  a member  of  the  New 
York  dejiartment,  and  hronght  the  home  companies  to 
an  efficiency,  which,  measured  by  results,  certainly 
compares  favorably  with  the  paid  departments  of  many 
cities.  I lere  only  the  drivers  are  paid.  The  city  has 
long  enjoved  immunity  from  serious  fires.  The  burn- 
ing of  the  Whitehouse  factory  in  1879,  caused  by  light- 
ning, the  glass  works  fire  in  1897,  the  James  Reynolds 
Elevator  fire  and  the  Gas  Works  explosion  and  fire  in 
December,  1898,  were  the  most  notable. 


The  \ eteran  Fireman's  Association  was  organized 
Nov.  loth,  1886,  with  Oliver  H.  Rooth  as  its  first 
president.  The  association  owns  the  old  "Goose- 
Neck"  engine,  formerly  used  by  No.  4 and  No.  6,  a 
valued  possession,  presented  by  Wm.  F.  Rooth  after 
the  death  of  his  father  in  1896. 

Greater  changes  have  been  made  in  the  local  mili- 
tary organizations  than  in  the  fire  department  of  the 
city.  In  the  days  of  general  training  at  least  two  regi- 
ments seem  to  have  met  here,  and  a 22nd  Regiment  is 
mentioned  occasionally  even  after  the  war,  though 
apparently  only  a skeleton  organization.  The  21st 
Regiment  had  no  regimental  armory  until  it  took  pos- 
session in  1865  of  the  old  carriage  factory,  so  often 
referred  to  in  Chapter  IX  as  “the  armory  building." 
Refore  that  was  taken  the  companies  were  scattered. 
Some  of  them  had  quarters  in  the  Wright  Ruilding, 
where  the  present  Young  WYmen's  Christian  Associa- 
tion rooms  are  located,  and  others  were  in  the  lower 
Kirchner  building.  After  the  war  Colonel  James 
Smith,  brother  of  Messrs.  W.  Yk  and  Andrew  Smith, 
was  in  command,  with  Dr.  H.  F.  Clark  as  Lieutenant 
Colonel,  to  1878.  Then  Colonel  Alfred  F.  Lindley 
took  command.  When  the  new  Kirchner  building  was 
built  the  upper  floors  became  the  armorv  and  so  re- 
mained until  the  regiment  was  disbanded,  April  6th, 
1882.  Two  companies,  D and  A,  were  retained  as  the 
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19th  and  15th  Separate  Companies.  The  19th,  com- 
manded by  Captain  William  Haubennestel,  traced  its 
history  back  to  one  of  the  early  villag'e  militia  com- 
panies once  commanded  by  Matthew  Vassar.  The 
15th,  commanded  by  Capt.  B.  F.  Meyer,  was  origi- 
nally the  Elsworth  Grays  of  war  times.  In  1891  a 
new  armory  was  built  by  the  State  with  ample  ac- 
commodations for  both  companies,  but  in  1897,  in  ac- 
cordance with  a policy  of  still  further  reducing  the 
National  Guard,  the  19th  was  disbanded,  and  the  15th 
alone  remains. 

One  of  the  notable  celebrations  in  which  the  mili- 
tary companies  of  Poughkeepsie  and  of  neighboring 
cities  took  part  was  the  Centennial  of  the  ratification  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  July  26,  1888. 

In  the  spring  of  1898  the  15th,  then  commanded 
by  Captain  John  K.  Sague,  volunteered  for  the  Span- 
ish War,  and  became  Company  K of  the  First  New 
York  AMlunteers.  It  was  sent  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
and  returned  to  Poughkeepsie  December  27th,  1899. 
During  its  absence  a temporary  company,  known  as  the 
115th,  was  organized  under  command  of  Ca])tain  F. 
B.  Warring.  The  19th  Separate  Company  still  keeps 
its  organization  as  an  independent  association,  and  the 
19th  Separate  Company  Drum  Corps  is  an  important 
feature  of  all  parades. 

SociAp  Clubs,  Fraternities,  Etc. 

This  has  been  a period  of  organization,  and  the 
number  of  fraternities  and  societies  has  increased 
greatly.  In  1879  a second  Masonic  Lodge,  Triune, 
was  organized  with  William  Morgan  Lee  as  the  first 
Master.  The  other  charter  members  were  Oliver  S. 
Atkins,  William  xAtkinson,  Erank  E.  Basley,  Henry 
Hasbrouck,  William  B.  Hull,  Charles  D.  Johnson, 
Charles  C.  More,  Casper  L.  Odell,  Samuel  K.  Rup- 
ley,  Peter  L-  Van  Wagenen,  Jere  D.  Wright  and  Henry 
L.  Ziegenfuss.  The  first  two  candidates  raised  in  the 
lodge  were  John  G.  Collingwood  and  J.  Arthur  Lock- 
wood. 

In  1894  the  two  Masonic  lodges  united  in  the  pur- 
chase of  the  old  Cannon  Street  Methodist  Church 
( See  p.  146)  which  they  rebuilt  with  an  extension 
in  front  to  make  the  present  Masonic  Temple.  Be- 
sides the  large  temple  above,  the  old  Sunday  School 
room,-  on  the  ground  floor,  was  converted  into  a hall 
which  has  become  the  favorite  place  for  small  dancing 
asseniblies  and  other  social  gatherings  too  large  for 
private  houses.  Masonic  Hall  was  dedicated  on  Wash- 
ington’s Birthday,  in  1895. 

Poughkeepsie  Lodge  No.  21,  Independent  Order  of 
Odd  Fellows,  which  had  been  meeting  over  the  Eagle 
office  in  Liberty  Street,  since  the  building  was  finished 


in  1868,  was  incorporatd  bv  act  of  tbe  Legislature  in 
1869,  wilb  P.  S.  Rowland.  A.  G.  Rotherv  and  F.  J. 
Nesbitt  as  trustees  empowered  to  hold  property  for  il. 
In  1885  it  bought  the  Iniilding  261  and  263  [Main 
Street,  and  moved  into  it  in  1898.  Fallkill  Lodge,  No. 
291,  was  organized  December  ist,  1871,  with  Stephen 
Schofield,  Lawrence  W.  Dutcher,  Augustus  \'an 
Sicklen,  John  JL  Caldwell  and  Geroge  W.  Bayer  as  its 
first  officers.  A third  lodge  of  Odd  Fellows,  known 
as  Adler  Lodge  No.  388,  has  since  been  organized. 
The  Ivnights  of  Pythias  also  have  three  lodges — 
I’oughkeepsie  No.  43,  Armour  107,  and  Triumph  165. 

The  Knights  of  Columbus,  one  of  the  newest  fra- 
ternities in  Poughkeepsie,  and  one  of  the  strongest,  has 
just  erected  a handsome  building  on  Washington 
Street  on  the  site  of  the  old  Lewis  (afterwards  Mc- 
Curdy) stables,  next  to  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association.  The  order  was  instituted  February  6th, 
1898,  with  the  following  officers:  Grand  Knight, 

John  J.  Mylod  : Deputy  Grand  Knight,  John  F.  Ring- 
wood;  Financial  Secretary,  John  H.  Cusack  ; Record- 
ing Secretary,  John  T.  Nevins;  Chancellor,  P.  C. 
Doherty;  Advocate,  Joseph  A.  Daughton ; Lecturer, 
James  A.  Kerr;  Warden,  Thomas  J.  Ward;  Inside 
Guard,  Thomas  A.  Powers ; Outside  Guard,  R.  J. 
McGee;  Trustees,  Dr.  John  A.  Cotter,  William  R.  Ma- 
loney, R.  J.  McGee,  Jr.,  Charles  T.  Hughes. 

All  the  present  out-of-door  clubs  were  organized 
since  1873,  though  some  were  reorganizations  from 
older  clubs.  The  Shatemuc  Boat  Club  was  primarily 
a racing  organization,  rather  exclusive  in  membership 
and  in  time  most  of  the  members  lost  interest.  Finally 
in  1879  Tristram  Coffin.  Aaron  Innis,  Floy  M.  Johns- 
ton and  William  C.  Hill  alone  remained.  They  took 
the  property  and  turned  it  over  to  James  Reynolds 
(3d),  who  represented  a set  of  younger  men,  who  were 
organizing  the  “Apokeejising  Boat  Club,”  the  first  of- 
ficers of  which,  elected  in  September,  were  Frank  Has- 
brouck, president;  J.  E.  Adriance,  vice-president;  J. 
Reynolds,  secretary ; Thomas  H.  Ransom,  treasurer ; 
Norman  Wright,  captain  ; C.  W.  Swift,  Jr.,  lieutenant. 
This  club  was  not  fully  organized  until  the  next 
spring,  when  in  addition  to  the  officers  already  men- 
tioned Peter  Hulme,  Frank  W.  Halstead,  Euimet  A. 
Wilber,  John  G.  Slee,  ^Vlonzo  H.  AVil,  John  G.  Col- 
lingwood and  William  R.  Innis  were  elected  to  the 
board  of  directors.  This  club  has  had  but  two  presi- 
dents. Charles  F.  Cossum  succeeding  Mr.  Hasbrouck 
in  1896.  Messrs.  Wright  and  Reynolds  were  its  lead- 
ing oarsmen,  and  frequently  entered  and  won  races  on 
the  Harlem  and  elsewhere  as  single  scullers.  At  pres- 
ent interest  in  racing  is  not  strong,  but  the  club  owns 
many  pleasure  boats  and  has  a large  membership. 
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The  Poughkeepsie  Yacht  Club  was  organized  in 
September,  1892,  at  a meeting  held  on  board  the  yacht 
Beatrice.  It  has  a club  house,  and  storage  place  for 
sail  boats,  launches,  etc.,  on  the  site  of  the  old  Revo- 
lutionary Ship  Yard  on  the  South  Side,  and  in  the 
coves  near-by  are  anchored  most  of  the  sail  boats, 
yachts,  steam  and  motor  launches  owned  in  Pough- 
keepsie. Messrs.  W.  H.  and  Valentine  Frank  have 
been  among  its  leading  supporters.  The  first  officers 
were  Powell  llobert,  commodore;  William  Hartman, 
vice-commodore ; R.  W.  Haupt,  recording  secretary ; 
Edward  Laufersweiler,  financial  secretary;  William 
Furman,  treasurer;  John  Flaubennestel,  measurer. 

The  interest  in  rowing  fostered  by  these  organiza- 
tions led  to  the  negotiations  which  secured  the  first 
race  of  the  university  eights,  representing  Columbia, 
Cornell  and  Pennsylvania,  June  24th,  1895,  on  the 
Poughkeepsie  course.  Sufficient  money  to  build  boat 
bouses,  make  necessary  arrangements  for  crew  t[uar- 
ters,  for  surveying  and  marking  tbe  course,  etc.,  was 
raised  by  subscription  tbrough  the  efforts  of  the  follow- 
ing finance  committee  : William  Schickle,  representing 
the  Board  of  Trade;  A.  O.  Cheney,  Retail  Merchants' 
Association  ; James  Reynolds,  Apokeepsing  Boat  Club  ; 
Grant  Van  Etten,  I’oughkeepsie  Yacht  Club.  There 
was  also  an  executive  committee,  of  which  William  F. 
Booth  was  chairman,  Harris  S.  Reynolds  secretary, 
and  William  H.  Frank  treasurer.  Since  1895,  with 
the  exception  of  1898,  the  college  regatta  has  been  a 
most  important  event  of  early  summer,  bringing  great 
crowds  of  visitors  to  Poughkeepsie.  Harvard  joined 
in  the  regatta  for  two  years,  in  1896  and  1897,  and 
Yale  in  1897.  In  1899  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
first  entered  a crew,  and  in  1900  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity was  added.  Syracuse  sent  her  first  crew  in 
1901. 

Recently  sports  of  all  kinds  have  formed  organiza- 
tions. The  first  lawn  tennis  playing  in  Poughkeepsie 
was  in  Eastman  Park,  when  an  organization  known 
as  the  Out-Door  CIuIj  was  started,  somewhere  about 
1879  or  1880.  This  club  introduced  archery  also 
among  its  pastimes.  The  Poughkeepsie  Tennis  Club 
was  organized  in  April,  1890,  by  consolidating  two 
smaller  clubs,  one  of  wbich  bad  its  courts  on  the  corner 
of  Market  and  Montgomery  Streets,  where  the  Jones 
block  stands.  John  C.  Sickley  was  the  first  president. 
The  club’s  courts  were  at  first  in  the  rear  of  Eastman 
Terrace,  and  were  moved  to  South  Hamilton  Street, 
corner  of  Dwight,  on  the  invitation  of  E.  N.  Howell. 
The  first  club  house  stood  on  a knoll  surrounded  by 
cedar  trees  on  the  corner  of  Dwight  Street.  It  was 
burned  in  1893,  and  tbe  hill  was  afterwards  entirely 
cut  away.  The  club  then  purchased  its  present  prop- 


erty on  the  opposite  side  of  Hamilton  Street,  and  erect- 
ed the  present  club  house,  largely  through  the  efforts 
of  Robert  M.  Ferris. 

The  Dutchess  County  Golf  Club  was  organized  in 
April,  1897,  and  the  first  board  of  directors  was  Wil- 
liam A.  Adriance,  John  E.  Adriance,  Robert  M.  Fer- 
ris, Hiram  S.  Wiltsie,  William  H.  Young  and  Dr.  W.  G. 
Dobson.  In  1901  it  was  incorporated  as  The  Dutchess 
County  Golf  and  Country  Club,  when  George  Colling- 
wood,  Fred  R.  Newbold,  John  W.  Pelton,  George  Sea- 
man and  Alonzo  11.  Vail  came  on  the  board.  John  E. 
Adriance  has  been  president  of  the  club  since  its  or- 
ganization. The  club  house  was  built  in  1902. 

Several  social  clubs  important  enough  to  maintain 
club  houses  have  been  organized  in  recent  times.  The 
Amrita  Club  bas  generally  been  conceded  to  be  the 
leading  club,  but  it  conducts  no  restaurant,  and  in 
1888  it  was  found  that  there  was  room  for  a club  man- 
aged more  on  the  lines  of  clubs  of  other  cities,  and 
the  Dutchess  Club  was  formed,  at  first  as  a Democratic 
Club.  Its  first  president  was  Judge  Homer  A.  Nelson, 
wbo  served  until  his  death,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
James  E.  Williams,  still  in  office.  Tins  club  numbers 
among  its  members  most  of  the  leading  politicians  and 
public  men  of  both  parties,  and  occasionally  entertains 
prominent  men  from  abroad.  The  name  “Dutchess 
Club”  had  been  used  as  early  as  1828  by  a social  organ- 
ization, of  wbich  Alexander  Forbus  was  secretary. 

During  the  rise  of  the  bicycle  into  popularity  two 
or  three  bicycle  clubs  were  formed,  tbe  first  of  which 
was  called  the  Ariel  Wheel  Club.  The  Poughkeepsie 
Bicycle  Club  occupied  the  handsome  Thomas  L.  Davies 
or  B.  Platt  Carpenter  house  on  Mansion  Square  for 
a few  years,  and  then  became  chiefly  a social  club 
It  is  tbe  only  one  that  survives  and  is  now  tbe  Pough- 
keepsie Club.  In  1903  its  present  club  house  on  Mar- 
ket Street  was  leased  and  fitted  up. 

The  Century  C}"cle  Club  occupied  a large  house 
on  Washington  Street  for  a few  years,  but  did  not 
long  survive  the  decline  of  the  bicycle  craze. 

The  Dutchess  County  Horticultural  Society  is  prac- 
tically a Poughkeepsie  institution,  though  containing 
many  members  from  adjoining  sections  of  the  county, 
interested  in  the  profitable  industry  of  growing  violets 
and  other  flowers  for  the  New  York  market.  It  con- 
ducts every  year  late  in  the  fall  a notable  flower  show, 
largely  devoted  to  chrysanthemums,  and  also  holds  an 
annual  banquet,  the  first  of  which  was  at  the  IMorgan 
House,  January  8th,  1896.  There  was  a Poughkeep- 
sie Horticultural  Society  as  long  ago  as  i860,  of  which 
the  present  organization  is  perhaps  an  outgrowth.  The 
New  England  Society,  organized  by  Rev.  William 
Herman  Hopkins,  recently  pastor  of  the  Congrega- 
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lional  Cliuroh,  also  holds  an  annual  banquet,  with  much 
oraiorv — (.in  h'orclathcrs'  Oay  in  noccinbor. 

The  leading  ]iatriotie  organization  in  Poughkeepsie 
is  the  Mahwenawasig  ChaiHer,  Planghters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  chartered  in  .April,  iSitq,  with 
twelve  inenihers,  Mrs.  hMward  S,  Atwater,  Airs,  hratik 
llashronek,  Mrs.  Martin  lleennanee.  Aliss  Alyra 
A\  er\ , Mrs.  H.  Crosln  h'oster.  Airs.  Horace  H.  Huf- 
ent.  Airs.  Alilton  A.  Fowler.  Airs.  Williatn  .A.  Allies, 
Aliss  Helen  \\'.  Rexiiolds.  Airs.  Robert  Sanford.  Airs. 
I.  Six'ueer  \ an  Cleef.  Aliss  Alary  A'arick.  In  1807 
the  Fveritt  house  (.see  page  47 1 was  purchased  from 
Hilaries  Kirehner,  for  the  ehainer.  by  Airs.  .Atwater, 
who  was  the  hist  regent.  Air.  Tristram  Coffin  and  Air. 
h'rank  \ an  Kleeek.  I'inding  eonsiilerahle  diffienlty 
in  raising  the  neees.sari  money,  an  auxiliary  committee 
of  eiii/ens  was  organized  in  1800  to  hold  the  property, 
and  in  1000  the  State  appropriated  Sy.oixi  for  its  pur- 
chase, largeK  through  the  inthience  of  Aliss  .Avery, 
then  regent,  and  ]ilaeed  it  in  the  care  of  the  .society, 
thus  pre.serving  the  onl\  remaining  building  of  Revrv 
Intionarx  associations  in  Ponghkeeiisie.  The  use  of 
the  house  in  the  Revolution  has  been  fully  discussed 
in  Chaiiter  HI,  In  1004  the  H.  A.  R,  rendered  a still 
further  .service  to  local  history  by  the  erection  of  a 
tablet  on  the  east  side  of  the  new  court  house  com- 
tnemorating  the  constitutional  convention  of  1788. 

The  musical  organizations  of  Ponghkeep.sie  de- 
serve mnice.  for  desiwte  the  occasional  failure  of  high 
class  musical  \entnres.  the  cit>  has  always  been  ready 
to  welcome  good  music.  Choral  societies  were  organ- 
i.'cd  here  as  earA  as  i8^v8.  t^raiorios  were  sung  by 
some  of  them  certainly  before  180’.''.  .A  considerable 
impetus  was  given  to  musical  appreciation  by  the  com- 
ing of  the  Cenuans.  ami  the  Cermania  Sing-ing  Society 
was  organized  in  1850.  with  .A.  Kiihn,  I.  Pantle,  P. 
Meinecke.  P.  Kicssler.  Charles  Peters.  P.  Schlosser, 
C,  Rauch,  1..  Has.selberg.  .A,  Hlrich,  P.  Zimmer.  F. 
to-imling,  t.'*tto  Rohr  and  Jo.seph  Pauer  as  charter 
members.  A larch  Jd.  1851.  a concert  was  given  at  the 
Preslw  terian  Church  by  "Tbe  Pougbkeepsie  Union 
Alusical  .Association,”  assisted  by  “an  orchestra  of  the 
best  instrumental  talent  of  the  village,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Alessrs,  Orube,"  This  orchestra  is  said 
to  have  been  called  at  oite  time  "The  Concordia." 
Charks  Crube,  who  celebrated  his  01st  birthday.  April 
1 _'th.  w as  the  leader  of  Genuania  in  1851. 

The  Aleudelssohn  Society  w as  perhaps  the  greatest 
singing  societx  ever  organized  in  Poughkeepsie,  and 
was  supixwted  with  a great  deal  of  ettthusiasm  by  all 
tbe  leading  nm.Hc  lovers  for  more  than  ten  years.  It 
was  started  in  iStV'i  with  Charles  Alartin  as  its  leader, 
and  g'ave  concerts  every  year  in  the  t''ix'ra  House. 


AA'alter  D.  Gilbert  and  M.  S.  Downs  were  its  later 
leaders.  Iti  Alay,  1876,  this  society  sang  the  oratorio 
of  Fdijah  under  Air.  Downs's  leadership,  with  Theo- 
dore Thomas's  Orchestra  aecompanying.  The  soloists 
were  Fannie  S.  A 1 vers,  Poughkeepsie,  soprano;  Ade- 
laide Phillips,  New  A’ork,  contralto;  John  D.  Ahreet, 
Poughkeepsie,  tenor;  Alyron  AA'hitney,  Xew  A'ork, 
bass.  Somewhere  about  1880  the  Aleudelssohn  So- 
ciety ilishanded  and  in  1881  The  Poughkeepsie  A'oeal 
I'nion  was  organized  on  the  same  lines,  with  Pro- 
fessor Fixxleriek  Louis  Ritter  of  the  then  A'assar 
School  of  Alusic.  as  leader.  This  society  sang 
Haydn's  Creation  at  its  first  concert,  ATovember 
5th.  i88i.  Its  officers  then  were  Willard  H.  Crosby, 
president ; Edward  AA'.  A'alentine,  vice-president ; By- 
ron AI.  Alarble.  secretary;  Charles  A.  Brooks,  treas- 
urer. 

The  A'oeal  Union  disbanded  after  the  season  of 
1883-84.  and  in  1885  some  of  the  young  men  who  had 
been  among  its  members  organized  The  Euterpe  Glee 
Club,  with  Charles  H.  Hickok  leader  and  Robert  E. 
Taylor  president.  This  society  gave  a concert  in  the 
t">pera  House  in  1887,  but  generally  gave  its  early 
concerts  in  A'assar  Brothers  Institute.  In  i8go  T.  T. 
Alaepherson  was  the  leader,  but  during  an  interval  of 
absence  from  the  city  Edward  AA'.  AUlentine  led  the 
club.  Clarence  I.  Reynolds  has  been  one  of  the  club's 
leading  supporters  from  its  orgmiization. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  Euterpe  Club  no  large 
mixed  choral  socierc  has  been  maintained  except  for  a 
season  or  two.  and  in  i8oi  the  women  org-anized  The 
Rubinstein  Club,  with  AA'.  R.  Chapman,  of  Xew  York, 
as  leader.  The  society  was  reorganized  as  The  Chorai 
Club  in  tbe  fall  of  t8<.».  and  came  under  the  leadership 
of  Professor  George  C.  Gow.  of  A'assar  College. 

CoxcLtasiox. 

In  the  preceding  pages  an  effort  has  been  made  to 
show  the  progress  and  development  of  Poughkeepsie 
from  its  earliest  settlement  to  the  present ; to  give 
some  account  of  the  part  its  citizens  have  taken  in  all 
of  the  great  Xational  political  movements,  as  well  as 
in  the  solmion  of  various  local  problems ; and  to  show 
the  beginnings  and  something  of  the  progress  of  all 
inqx^rtant  local  enteq'irises  and  institutions.  The  re- 
sults of  all  the.<e  things  make  up  the  Poughkeepsie  e^f 
to-dav,  with  its  equipment  of  streets  and  buildings  and 
^x^pulation.  AA  e have  seen  something  of  the  little 
colonial  countv  seat,  slowly  emerging  from  the  woods, 
and  of  the  busy  town  of  Revolutionary  days  springing 
into  sudden  notoriety  as  the  capital  of  the  State.  AA'e 
have  learned  something  of  the  great  men  who  met  here 
to  delxue  and  decide  the  question  of  the  ratification  of 
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the  Constitution,  and  something  of  the  beginnings  of 
local  development  preceding  the  incorporation  of  the 
village. 

About  one  hundred  years  ago  we  found  the 
little  village  on  the  hill  growing  more  compact,  be- 
coming an  important  market  town  and  developing  a 
thriving  river  trade.  The  central  streets  were  then  all 
in  existence  and  named  as  at  present.  Following  not 
long  after  the  War  of  1812  we  found  a period  of 
rapid  growth,  culminating  in  a few  years  of  extraordi- 
nary enterprise,  when  great  men  made  and  carried  out 
most  important  plans  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  city. 
With  a population  of  little  more  than  6,000  these  men 
mapped  out  the  Poughkeepsie  of  to-day,  and  deter- 
mined in  large  measure  the  direction  of  its  development. 
Many  of  the  industries  founded  by  them  with  so  much 
hopefulness  failed,  but  others  have  continued  to  add 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  place,  and  the  schools  of  that 
period  long  made  Poughkeepsie  famous,  and  gave  it 
a reputation  which  had  much  to  do  with  bringing  more 
schools,  even  AMssar  College  itself. 

After  the  panic  of  1837  and  the  downfall  of  the 
Improvement  Party,  we  saw  citizens  of  Poughkeep- 
sie taking  the  initial  steps  which  led  to  the  build- 
ing of  the  Hudson  River  Railroad,  and  the  steady  pro- 
gress of  the  town  until  it  sought  incorporation  as  a 
city.  We  have  traced  the  beginnings  of  citv  govern- 
ment, and  the  development  of  many  institutions  that 
have  remained.  Then  we  have  read  something  of  the 


excitements  of  the  great  war  for  the  preservation  of 
the  Union  ; then  something  of  the  second  boom  period, 
culminating  in  the  panic  of  1873,  ^ period  which  start- 
ed the  great  Poughkeepsie  Bridge,  and  finally  some- 
thing of  recent  changes  and  of  the  period  of  slow  but 
fairly  steady  progress  to  the  present  time. 

Poughkeepsie  is  not  so  very  different  from  many 
other  Eastern  cities,  but  nevertheless  has  its  character- 
istics. It  has  been  a town  of  slow  growth,  and  retains 
many  of  its  early  buildings,  though  the  improvements 
of  the  30's  destroyed  most  of  those  of  colonial  origin. 
It  has  never  enlarged  its  boundaries,  which  remain 
the  same  as  those  given  at  its  incorporation  as  a village 
in  1799.  but  the  four  square  miles  are  prettv  closely 
built  up,  and  tbe  area  of  improvement  is  gradually 
spreading  beyond.  Its  people  in  the  past  have  been  bv 
turns  over-conservative  and  then  over-enterprising, 
but  the  periods  of  conservatism  and  of  enterj)rise  have 
coincided  with  National  conditions.  As  a result  of  the 
forces  of  the  past  Poughkeepsie  is  partly  a manufac- 
turing town,  partly  a trading  town  drawing  u]ion  a 
productive  territory,  partly  a college  town,  partly  a 
residence  town — the  home  of  manv  persons  in  com- 
fortable retirement  from  the  cares  of  business — partlv 
a railroad  town,  and  partly  a river  town.  Within  easv 
reach  of  the  metropolis,  it  stands  aj)art  with  an  inde- 
])endence  of  its  own.  Its  loyal  citizens  think  it  the  best 
place  in  the  United  States  in  which  to  live. 


Errata  and  Addenda  unit  he  found  at  the  end  of  the  Appendix . 
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WILLIAM  SAMUEL  ACKERT,  M.  D. 

William  Samuel  Ackert,  M.  D.,  who  in  Decem- 
ber, Kjoo,  succeeded  to  the  practice  of  Dr.  F.  T.  Lape, 
and  has  since  then  materially  increased  and  added 
thereto,  was  born  at  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y..  December  i8, 
1865.  After  a jirimary  education  in  the  public  schools 
he  took  the  full  course  at  the  DeGarmo  Institute  in 
Rhinebeck,  graduating  therefrom  in  1888.  He  then 
attended  the  Albany  Medical  College,  and  after  gradu- 
ating from  that  institution  in  April,  1891,  served  as 
interne  on  the  staff  of  the  Albany  City  Hospital  for 
eighteen  months.  In  December,  1892,  he  located  at 
Rensselaer,  N.  Y.,  and  practiced  medicine  there  until 
late  in  the  fall  of  1900,  when,  desiring  a larger  field 
in  which  to  prosecute  his  life  work,  he  purchased  the 
practice  of  Dr.  Lape.  and  now  ranks  among  the  most 
successful  and  best  reputed  jihysicians  and  surgeons  in 
Poughkeejisie.  Politically  Dr.  Ackert  is  classed  as  a 
Democrat,  hut  he  has  ever  held  himself  indejiendent 
to  act  and  vote  as  seemed  to  himself  to  conduce  toward 
better  government  regardless  of  political  part}^  ties. 
He  has  never  held  and  never  sought  office,  devoting 
his  time  and  energies  to  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
In  social  life  he  is  more  active,  being  a member  of 
Greenbush  Lodge,  No.  337,  F.  and  A.  M., ; Poughkeep- 
sie Chapter.  No.  172,  R.  A.  INI. : the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  the  Dutchess  County  Medical  Society.  Dr. 
Ackert  married.  November  30,  1892,  Miss  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Edwin  Parker,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.  They 
have  two  children  living,  Ruth  S.,  born  in  October, 
1896,  and  Edwin  Vk,  born  in  April,  1903.  Ethel,  the 
first  child  Iiorn  in  1893,  being  deceased. 

CHARLES  N.  ARNOLD. 

(Sec  portrait,  page  243.) 

David  and  Benjamin  Arnold,  Rhode  Island  Quak- 
ers, came  to  Poughkceiisie  about  the  }'ear  1810,  to  es- 
tablish the  business  of  cotton  manufacturing  on  the 
Hudson  River.  They  were  pioneers  in  that  liusiness 
in  this  region,  for  it  was  not  until  1806  that  Samuel 
Slater,  in  connection  with  Messrs.  Almy  and  Brown, 
of  Providence,  R.  L,  had  made  possible  for  the  first 
time  in  America  the  manufacture  of  cotton  cloth  by 
the  connection  of  the  jiower  loom  with  the  spinning 
jenny.  The  lirothers  bnilt  a stone  factory  on  Bayeaux 
Street,  in  the  then  small  village  of  Poughkeepsie,  near 
the  Fallkill,  a building  which  is  still  standing  in  good 
preservation,  and  has  been  used  as  a chair  factory  until 


within  a few  years,  but  is  now  converted  into  a barn 
and  stable,  and  is  no  longer  recognized  as  an  historic 
relic  of  our  early  industries.  The  machinery  for  cot- 
ton manufacture  was  brought  overland  from  Hartford, 
Conn.,  and  the  War  of  1812  having  put  an  embargo  on 
all  American  coasting  trade,  the  raw  cotton  had  to  be 
brought  on  wagons  overland  from  Georgia,  making  it 
cost  60c.  per  pound  delivered  in  Poughkeepsie.  Im- 
portation of  foreign  goods  was  also  prevented  by  the 
war,  and  there  was  such  a demand  for  goods  of  domes- 
tic manufacture  that  the  business  was  very  prosperous, 
but  in  1814  the  war  ended,  and  the  treaty  of  peace  in 
1815  opened  our  ports  to  such  a flood  of  foreign  made 
goods  that  an  end  came  suddenly  to  Amercian  pros- 
perity, and  the  infant  industry  went  down  in  chsastrous 
failure.  David,  the  elder  brother,  embarked,  about 
the  year  1822,  in  the  lumber  business  at  the  Upper 
Landing,  ami  during  the  more  than  eighty  years  that 
have  elapsed  since  that  time  the  business  has  been  con- 
tinued by  members  of  his  familv  without  interruption. 
The  firm  has  consisted  besides  the  founder,  David  A.r- 
nold,  of  his  eldest  son,  Nathan  Arnold,  who  died  in 
1839,  son  William  C.  Arnold,  who  died  in  1896, 
Sylvester  Andrus,  who  was  with  the  firm  either  as 
clerk  or  partner  from  1840  to  about  1898,  and  Charles 
N.  Arnold,  the  grandson  of  David,  and  present  pro- 
prietor and  owner  of  the  business. 

Great  changes  have  taken  jflace  in  the  forest  re- 
sources of  America  during  these  eighty  years,  vast 
areas  of  our  country  have  been  denuded  of  the  mag- 
nificent pines,  spruces,  oaks,  walnuts  and  other  valu- 
able woods  with  which  the  land  was  blessed  before 
the  wants  of  an  industrious  and  rapidly  increasing  pop- 
ulation caused  their  rapid  deforestation.  The  first 
stock  of  lumber  for  the  modest  little  business  was  pro- 
cured from  the  Catskill  regions,  and  later  from  the 
country  between  Albany  and  Lake  George,  and  up  to 
1850  the  lower  tier  of  counties  of  New  York  State 
and  the  northern  tier  of  Pennsylvania  furnished  the 
finest  white  pine  lumber  in  the  world,  for  the  world 
has  never  seen  a finer  wood  for  all  commercial  pur- 
poses than  white  jiine,  but  the  days  of  this  valuable 
wood  are  numbered,  the  virgin  forests  have  nearly  dis- 
appeared from  the  Lhiited  States,  and  the  other  great 
forests  of  Southern  pine,  spruce,  hemlock,  cypress,  red 
and  white  cedar,  poplar  and  the  invaluable  hardwoods 
are  being  rapidly  converted  into  lumber  or  paper  for 
commercial  purposes. 

Charles  N.  Arnold  was  born  in  Poughkeepsie  June 
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8th,  1838.  He  attended  the  Dutchess  County  Academy 
until  his  sixteenth  year,  when  lie  became  a bookkeeper 
in  the  office  of  his  grandfather  and  uncle,  and  has  been 
identified  with  the  business  about  fifty  years.  Dong 
familiarity  with  the  freshly  sawn  lumber  has  made  the 
perfume  of  the  pine  and  cedar  and  oak  as  delightful  to 
him  as  that  of  the  flowers  in  his  garden,  and  his  attach- 
ment to  his  business  has  grown  with  his  years.  It  has 
been  his  fortune  to  witness  the  growth  of  this  beautiful 
city  from  a country  village,  and  to  have  been  somewhat 
identified  with  a part  of  its  history  and  of  the  material 
out  of  which  it  has  grown ; and  to  have  had  familiar 
and  agreeable  acquaintance  with  the  architects  and  ar- 
tisans who  have  been  instrumental  in  constructing  tbe 
houses  and  public  buildings  which  make  the  city. 
He  served  as  Supervisor  and  School  Comissioner  for 
years  and  in  the  fall  of  1894  was  elected  Mayor. 

Mr.  Arnold  was  married  October  12,  1869,  to  Miss 
Caroline  Sherman,  and  they  have  two  children,  Fred- 
erick Sherman  and  Katherine  Innis  Arnold. 

HON.  SEWARD  BARCULO. 

(See  portrait  ]x  132.) 

Hon.  Seward  Barculo,  eminent  jurist  and  horticul- 
turist of  this  county,  was  born  at  Hopewell,  September 
22,  1808,  and  died  in  New  York  city  while  on  his  re- 
turn trip  home  from  Europe,  June  20,  1854.  Although 
less  than  fifty  years  of  age.  Judge  Barculo  left  an  im- 
perishable impression  on  both  legal  and  social  life. 
Educated  first  by  his  uncle  Jacobus  Swartwout,  then  at 
the  xA.cademy  at  Fishkill,  he  prepared  for  college  at 
Cornwall,  Conn.,  spent  two  years  at  Yale  and  gradu- 
ated from  Rutgers  College.  He  then  studied  law  with 
Stephen  Cleveland,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1834, 
became  a partner  of  Mr.  Cleveland  and  then  practiced 
alone.  He  was  appointed  County  Judge  by  Governor 
White,  April,  1845,  the  unanimous  request  of  the 
Dutchess  County  bar.  In  1846  he  was  raised  to  Cir- 
cuit Judge,  and  in  1847  was  elected  one  of  the  judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court  for  the  long  term — the  youngest 
man  ever  on  this  bench,  but  still  looked  back  to  and 
quoted  as  one  of  its  greatest  judicial  minds.  The  in- 
scription on  his  tomb,  in  the  cemetery  he  had  founderl, 
and  in  which  he  became  one  of  its  first  occupants, 
aptly  and  forcibly  expresses  the  true  record  of  his  life ; 

“In  society  an  ornament ; 

In  the  State  a judge  fearless,  dignified  and  incorruptible; 

In  habit  simple  and  pure. 

He  died  young  but  mature  in  usefulness  and  fame. 

Adorning  jurisprudence  by  tbe  clearness  of  bis  decisions, 

And  illustrating  religion  by  tbe  strength  of  bis  faith.” 

Judge  Barculo  was  an  ardent  horticulturist,  his 
strawberries,  ]teaches,  pears  and  grapes  becoming 
widely  celebrated.  He  was  also  an  eminent  writer  on 
fruit  culture.  Passionately  fond  of  the  water,  he  went 
to  Europe  several  times,  and  sailed  his  own  jtleasure 
boat  on  the  local  waters.  He  was  married  May  12, 
1834,  to  Miss  Cornelia,  daughter  of  John  H.  and  Sarah 
( Somerindyke ) Talman,  of  New  York  City.  Mrs. 
Caroline  T.  Wheaton,  who  married  Judge  Charles 
Wheaton,  of  Poughkeepsie,  is  the  only  one  of  Judge 
Barculo’s  children  now  living. 


HON.  JOSEPH  F.  BARNARD. 

(See  portrait,  page  189.) 

Hon.  Joseph  P'olger  Barnard,  for  thirty-six  years 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York,  was  born 
in  Poughkeepsie  on  September  i8th,  1823.  He  was 
the  son  of  Captain  Frederic  and  Margaret  (Allen) 
Barnard,  who  came  here  from  Nantucket  in  1818,  and 
descendant  of  Thomas  Barnard,  who  came  from  Eng- 
land with  the  King's  Patent  in  1659  and  settlecl  in 
Nantucket.  Judge  Barnard  was  educated  in  the  i)ul)- 
lic  schools,  private  academy  in  Poughkeepsie  and  Yale 
College,  graduating  from  the  latter  institution  in  1841 
with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  The  honorary 
degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  in  1894  as  a 
reward  for  his  eminent  services  to  the  legal  profes- 
sion. Admitted  to  the  bar  in  1844  after  private  course 
of  study  with  Stephen  Cleveland  and  Henry  Swift,  of 
Poughkeepsie,  he  built  up  a large  practice  during 
twenty  eventful  years,  and  on  January  ist,  1864,  he  took 
his  seat  as  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  for  the  Second 
Judcial  District,  State  of  New  York.  He  served  the 
eight  years  term  and  was  re-elected  for  a j)eriod  of 
fourteen  years.  As  his  twenty-second  year  as  a judge 
was  drawing  to  a close  (in  1885)  he  was  again  re- 
elected for  another  fourteen  years.  On  December  31st, 
1893,  having  reached  the  age  limit  of  seventy  years 
the  law  retired  him  from  the  bench  when  half  through 
his  third  term,  and  he  resumed  the  ;)ractice  of  law. 
I)ut  for  a very  brief  ])eriod,  as  the  new  constitution 
permitting  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  whose  term 
had  been  limited  by  age,  to  be  ap])ointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor for  the  unexpired  part  thereof,  went  into  effect, 
and  Governor  Morton  promptly  re-api)ointed  Judge 
Barnard  to  his  former  position;  Governors  Black  and 
Roosevelt  also  re-appointed  him,  and  he  therefore 
rounded  out  thirty-six  years  of  service  on  the  Supreme 
Court  Bench — the  longest  period  ever  recorded  in  this 
State.  He  was  the  presiding  Justice  of  the  general 
term  in  1870,  by  special  ap])ointment  of  the  Governor. 
He  rendered  over  a hundred  thousand  decisions,  and 
these  have  been  looked  upon  as  sound  in  law,  and  al- 
ways tenqjered  with  justice  and  humanitv,  and  go 
down  as  authorities  and  are  more  frequently  quoted 
than  those  of  any  other  Supreme  Court  judge.  The 
members  of  the  bar,  when  having  very  ini])ortant  cases 
before  him,  many  times  dispensed  with  the  jury,  ])re- 
ferring  to  trust  to  the  just  arbitrament  of  Judge  Bar- 
nard. Always  a tireless  worker,  and  his  legal  alnbties 
and  judicial  mind  still  uninqjaired,  he  was  called  upon 
to  act  as  referee  in  imirortant  causes  up  to  the  time  of 
his  death,  January  6th,  1904.  In  ])olitics  he  was  con- 
sistently Il'  inocratic,  in  law  absoluteh'  just  and  im- 
partial, in  social  life  a lover  of  domesticity,  fond  of 
anecdote,  epigrammatic  with  a keen  sense  of  wit  and 
humor  and  absolutely  honest  in  his  dealings  with  all. 
He  was  married  January  7,  1862,  to  Miss  Emily  B., 
daughter  of  Abraham  B.  Hasbrouck,  of  Kingston,  New 
York,  and  who  for  ten  years  was  president  of  Rutgers 
College,  and  also  a member  of  Congress  from  Ulster 
County.  Frederic,  son  of  Judge  Barnard,  is  a well- 
known  lawyer  of  Poughkeei)sie.  and  a daughter  is  the 
wife  of  James  Ix'nox  Banks,  of  New  York  city. 
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DR.  H.  W.  BARNUM. 

I lenry  Weston  Barnum,  M.  D.,  was  born  in  Eridge- 
ville,  Snilivan  County,  N.  Y.,  January  19,  1859.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Monticello  Academy  and  the  Al- 
bany Normal  School,  after  leaving  which  he  took  the 
ftdl  course  at  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  and  the 
New  York  School  of  Physical  Therapeutics,  and 
served  on  the  staff  of  the  Manhattan  Eye  and  Ear  Hos- 
pital three  years.  He  established  his  ])ractice  here  in 
1890,  and  has  gained  an  enviable  reputation  for  his 
general  ability  as  a physician  and  his  eminent  skill  as 
a specialist  in  treating  all  diseases  of  the  eye — a branch 


Dr.  H.  W.  barnum. 


of  his  profession  to  which  he  has  devoted  special  study 
and  care. 

Dr.  Barnnm  is  an  active  spirit  in  the  Prohibition 
cause,  and  a fervent  worker  in  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Chnrch.  He  estal)lished  the  now  widely  known 
P>arnnm  Bible  class  in  1897,  and  has  seen  it  grow  from 
a small  beginning  to  a membership  of  150.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Dutchess  County  Medical  Society,  but 
of  no  other  association  outside  of  church  and  Prohi- 
bition circles. 

Dr.  Barnum  was  married  in  1884  to  Miss  Margaret 
H.  Cunningham,  daughter  of  John  F.  Cunningham,  of 
New  York  citv,  and  has  two  children  now  living. 
Lewis  Ashton  and  Alargaret  Ruth  Barnum. 

OLIVER  H.  BOOTH. 

(See  portrait,  page  170.) 

Oliver  H.  Booth,  financier,  fireman,  brewer  and 
sbi])-owner,  was  born  in  Poughkeepsie  in  1823,  and 
died  March  13th,  1896,  after  a few  weeks  of  the  first 


illness  he  ever  suffered.  He  was  the  son  of  George 
Booth,  the  pioneer  woolen  manufacturer  here,  and 
nephew  of  Matthew  Vassar,  Sr.  He  was  educated 
here,  spent  four  years  at  sea,  and  was  clerk  in  a bank 
at  Detroit,  but  returned  to  Poughkeepsie  when  twen- 
ty-one years  old  and  became  the  bookkeeper  at  the 
Vassar  Brewery.  He  became  partner  and  afterwards 
succeeded  Matthew  Wssar,  Sr.,  when  the  latter  retired 
to  attend  solely  to  the  welfare  of  his  great  educational 
institute.  He  was  executor  of  the  wills  of  Matthew 
Jr.,  and  John  Guy  Vassar,  and  treasurer  of  Vas- 
sar Brothers  Hospital,  was  director  in  several  banks 
and  vice-])resident  of  the  City  Bank.  He  was  fond 
of  the  water,  and  built  many  vessels,  among  them 
the  steamer  “Joseph  E.  Barnard,”  which  was  lost 
somewhere  during  the  Cuban  troubles  in  1867, 
the  “Herald”  news  yacht,  afterward  known  as  “The 
Commodore,”  the  yacht  “Idlewild,”  and  a number  of 
sloops  and  schooners.  He  was  Commodore  of  the  old 
Poughkeepsie  Yacht  Club,  and  owner  of  the  ice  yacht 
“Restless.” 

Mr.  Booth  was  clerk  of  the  village  from  1843  until 
Poughkeepsie  became  a city  in  1854.  He  was  a very 
active  worker  in  the  fire  department,  organized  the 
“Phoenix  Hose”  June  i8th,  1844,  was  chief  engineer 
1851  to  1854,  during  which  time  the  “O.  H.  Booth 
Hose"  was  established  and  named  for  him,  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Veteran  Firemens’  Association  for  several 
years  after  its  formation  in  1886,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  owned  the  old  “goose  neck”  engine  No.  7.  He 
was  also  a member  of  Poughkeepsie  Lodge,  F.  and  A. 
M.,  and  a citizen  whose  demise  was  universally 
mourned.  His  wife  was  a daughter  of  John  Ferris, 
of  Milan,  this  county.  She  died  in  March,  1893,  leav- 
ing one  son,  Mr.  William  F.  Booth,  secretary  of  the 
Dutchess  County  Agricultural  Association. 

CAPT.  JOHN  H.  BRINCKERHOFF. 

(See  portrait,  page  231). 

Captain  John  H.  Brinckerhoff  was  born  at  Fishkill, 
Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  November  24th,  1827,  a son 
of  Henry  I.  Brinckerhoff,  who  followed  agricultural 
pursuits  and  was  eminently  respected.  Mr.  Brincker- 
hoff, when  eleven  years  of  age,  moved  to  Ulster 
County,  and  attended  the  common  schools  in  Esopus. 
C)n  account  of  the  infirm  health  of  his  father,  he  took 
upon  himself  the  management  of  the  farm,  and  re- 
mained there  until  he  was  twenty-four  years  old.  He 
married  Miss  Angeline  Terpenning,  who  died  in 
1880,  leaving  no  issue.  After  his  marriage,  he  bought 
property,  including  mills  and  factories  in  Orange 
Comity.  In  1883  he  purchased  from  Thomas  Cornell 
the  steamer  Mary  Powell,  one  of  the  fleetest  boats  on 
tbe  Hudson  River  in  those  days.  He  also  purchased 
large  interests  in  the  Poughkeepsie  Transportation 
Company,  and  subsequently  became  its  president.  He 
accomplished  a great  deal  for  the  transportation  facili- 
ties of  Poughkeepsie,  and  was  a very  large  owner  of 
the  dockage  on  the  river  and  other  valuable  property 
in  various  places.  Captain  Brinckerhoff  took  much 
interest  in  the  Poughkeepsie  Electric  Light  and  Power 
Company,  and  was  its  largest  stockholder.  He  was 
also  a stockholder  and  treasurer  of  the  Delamater  Car- 
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riage  Company.  He  met  with  a deplorable  carriage 
accident  on  November  27,  1901,  and  died  almost  im- 
mediately afterwards,  and  left  a precious  memory  to 
many  sorrowing  friends. 

He  bad  a beautiful  home  on  Hamilton  Street, 
Poughkeepsie,  large,  capacious  and  elegant,  and  left  a 
large  estate.  He  was  a member  of  the  Trinity  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  and  was  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent citizens  of  Dutchess  County. 

SAMUEE  H.  BROWN. 

(See  portrait,  page  245.) 

Samuel  Holmes  Brown,  was  born  in  the  Town  of 
North  East,  near  Millerton,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y., 
and  spent  his  boyhood  days  at  his  birthplace  on  a farm 
owned  by  his  father,  Milton  Brown.  Records  fully 
justify  the  claim  that  on  the  father’s  side  he  is  a de- 
scendant of  Peter  Brown,  who  was  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  party  who  came  to  this  country  in  the 
“Mayflower.”  His  mother  was  Phebe  Holmes,  a 
daughter  of  Reuben  Holmes,  a descendant  of  Francis 
Holmes,  who  came  from  Beverely,  York,  England, 
and  who  was  in  Stamford,  Connecticut,  as  early  as 
1648,  and  who  died  leaving  a will  dated  at  Stamford, 
September  6th,  1671.  Samuel  Holmes  Brown  attend- 
ed the  local  schools  in  and  near  his  home,  and  also 
attended  Amenia  Seminary,  Cazenovia  Seminary,  Troy 
Business  College  and  the  Albany  State  Normal  School. 
After  leaving  the  farm  he  spent  a short  time  as  clerk 
in  a store  in  his  native  village,  and  afterwards  was  a 
book-keeper  for  J.  B.  Enos  & Co.,  who  conducted  a 
wholesale  flouring  mill  at  Waterford,  N.  Y.  He  also 
spent  a year  and  a half  in  teaching  in  a business  col- 
lege in  Newark,  N.  J.  It  was  while  teaching  in  New 
Jersey  that  he  perfected  himself  in  stenography,  and 
did  some  court  work  not  only  there,  but  afterwards 
at  Poughkeepsie.  Immediately  after  the  death  of  his 
father,  which  occurred  in  1881,  he  took  up  the  study 
of  law  in  the  office  of  Hon.  Milton  A.  Fowler,  at 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  and  on  September  14th,  1883, 
was  duly  admitted  as  an  attorney  and  counsellor  at 
law.  He  then  opened  a law  office  in  the  City  of 
Poughkeepsie,  and  also  a branch  office  in  his  native  vil- 
lage, Millerton.  His  practice  of  law  has  been  somewhat 
varied,  including  both  civil  and  criminal.  On  the 
death  of  his  father  he  came  into  possession  of  the  home- 
stead farm,  which  he  conducted  for  several  years,  be- 
sides conducting  other  farms  on  which  he  was  quite 
extensively  engaged  in  the  production  of  milk  and  the 
raising  of  horses,  cattle  and  sheep.  Later  on  he  dis- 
posed of  his  farm  interests,  and  has  devoted  his  entire 
attention  to  his  profession.  He  was  among  the  first 
to  agitate  and  assist  in  the  organization  of  the  IMiller- 
ton  National  Bank,  and  became  a member  of  its  first 
Board  of  Directors.  He  afterwards  became  a direc- 
tor of  the  Farmers  and  Manufacturers  National  Bank 
of  Poughkeepsie,  in  which  capacity  he  served  for  some 
years.  In  politics  he  is  a Republican.  In  1893  he  was 
made  the  president  of  the  Republican  Lincoln  League 
Club,  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  He  has  also  been  in 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  several  years,  and  later  on 
was  chosen  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen  of  the  City  of 
Poughkeepsie  as  Recorder  to  fill  out  the  term  made 


vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Casper  L.  Odell,  Esq. 
He  is  a member  of  the  Amrita  Club,  Triune  Lodge 
No.  782,  F.  and  A.  M.,  of  Poughkeepsie,  and  the  Ben- 
evolent and  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  No.  275,  having 
been  the  presiding  officer  of  said  latter  named  lodge 
for  two  years,  1901-1903.  Up  to  1886  his  home  w.-is 
at  Millerton,  N.  Y.,  at  which  time  his  family,  consist- 
ing of  his  mother,  who  is  still  living,  and  his  wife, 
came  to  Poughkeepsie,  where  they  have  lived  ever 
since.  His  wife  is  Clara  Lefferts  Duryee,  daughter 
of  John  Wyckofif  Duryee  and  Elizabeth  Taylor  Duryee, 
of  Mattituck,  Long  Island. 

DR.  EDWARD  M.  BURNS. 

Edward  M.  Burns,  M.  D.,  one  of  the  younger 
physicians  of  Poughkeepsie,  yet  one  who  has  estab- 
lished a wide  practice  and  who  is  surely  destined  to 
become  one  of  the  leading  and  successful  experts,  was 
born  at  Bull’s  Head,  just  beyond  the  city  limits.  May 
19th,  1871.  After  a careful  preparatory  course  of  edu- 
cation he  graduated  from  Cornell  University  in  1891, 
and  graduated  from  the  medical  department  of  Co- 
lumbia College  in  1894.  He  took  the  full  medical 
course,  but  in  addition  thereto  made  an  exhaustive 
study  of  brain  and  nervous  troubles.  Since  leaving 
college  he  has  pursued  investigation  and  professional 
research  in  these  special  lines  with  ambitious  zeal.  He 
began  general  practice  in  Poughkeepsie  in  1895,  and  is 
an  honored  member  of  the  Dutchess  County  Medical 
Society,  and  very  popular  in  the  Catholic  Church  cir- 
cles. He  is  an  ardent  member  of  the  Scientific  Sec- 
tion of  Vassal-  Brothers  Institute,  the  University  So- 
ciety and  the  Benevolent  Order  of  Elks. 

ALLISON  BUTTS. 

(See  portrait,  page  239). 

Allison  Butts,  a prominent  lawyer  of  Poughkeep- 
sie, was  born  at  Stanford,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y., 
October  2ml,  1852,  son  of  the  late  George  F.  Butts  and 
grandson  of  Moses  Butts,  both  of  whom  were  also 
natives  of  Stanford.  He  is  a descendant  from  one  of 
the  original  settlers  in  New  England,  Thomas  Butts, 
who  came  from  Norfolk,  England,  in  1660  and  lo- 
cated with  the  Plymouth  Colony. 

Mr.  Butts  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  and 
academies  of  Dutchess  County,  and  began  teaching 
at  the  age  of  twenty  years.  He  came  to  Poughkeep- 
sie January  ist,  1874,  as  clerk  for  County  Clerk  A.  C. 
Warren,  and  was  soon  promoted  to  the  station  of 
deputy,  which  office  he  held  through  both  Republican 
and  Democratic  administrations  until  January  ist, 
1881,  when,  having  studied  law  and  been  admitted  to 
the  bar,  he  commenced  practice  as  attorney  and  coun- 
selor, devoting  his  attention  principally  to  the  care  and 
settlement  of  estates,  real  property  and  investments. 
He  has  continued  as  he  began  and  long  ago  became  a 
recognized  authority  on  the  law  relating  to  trusts, 
real  estate  and  corporation  law.  He  has  often  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  court  to  administer  trusts,  and  has 
served  as  executor  and  attorney  for  large  estates. 

Politically,  Mr.  Butts  is  a Democrat,  and  he  has 
been  one  of  the  most  influential  workers  of  his  party. 
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He  served  two  terms  as  police  commissioner  and  three 
years  on  the  Board  of  Education.  In  July,  1890,  he 
was  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Hud- 
son River  State  Hospital,  the  Treasurer  of  that  insti- 
tution, and  continued  to  act  as  such  until  a change  in 
the  law  in  1902. 

Mr.  Butts  was  married  December  14th,  1876,  to 
Miss  Phebe  D.  Mosher,  of  Stanford,  N.  Y.  She  died 
December  15th,  1882,  leaving  one  son,  Ralph  F.  Butts, 
now  one  of  the  rising  young  lawyers  of  Poughkeepsie. 
Mr.  Butts  married  the  second  time.  Miss  Arrie  E. 
Mosher,  September  i6th,  1885.  By  this  marriage  he 
has  four  sons,  Norman  C.,  Allison,  Jr.,  Wilbur  K.,  and 
Alfred  M.  Mr.  Butts  has  a handsome  residence  on 
Academy  Street. 

COL.  HENRY  F.  CLARK. 

(See  portrait,  page  262). 

Col.  Henry  F.  Clark,  widely  famous  for  his  many 
inventions,  for  his  expert  marksmanship  with  the 
rifle  and  for  his  long  and  useful  career  as  a National 
Guardsman,  was  born  in  the  town  of  LL'de  Park,  in 
1839.  He  began  the  study  of  dentistry  in  Poughkeep- 
sie in  1859,  and  in  1863  opened  an  office  for  the  prac- 
tice of  his  chosen  profession.  He  may  truly  be  called 
one  of  the  most  potent  factors  in  the  development  of 
modern  dentistry,  having  invented  many  improvements 
which  have  attained  a world-wide  endorsement  and 
adoption.  More  medals  and  diplomas  have  been 
awarded  to  him  by  competent  judges  at  various  inter- 
national exhibitions  than  probably  to  any  other  dentist 
in  the  world,  and  t’et  to-day  he  still  takes  the  same 
pride  in  pursuing  his  private  practice  in  this  city  as 
he  ever  did,  and  is  still  foremost  in  devising  further 
improvement  and  development.  Early  in  1862  he  be- 
came a member  of  Company  A in  the  Twenty-first 
Regiment,  was  soon  elected  a lieutenant  and  steadily 
rose  through  the  intermediate  grades  to  the  rank  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  in  1876.  He  resigned  in  1878  in 
order  that  he  might  have  more  time  for  long  range 
rifie  practice.  He  became  an  expert  and  an  authority 
on  the  rifle,  and  was  selected  by  the  National  Rifle  As- 
sociation of  America  in  1880  to  represent  it  at  Dolly- 
mount,  Ireland,  in  the  great  International  Rifle  Match, 
in  which  his  success  made  him  famous  as  a rifle  shot 
throughout  the  world.  In  1886  he  was  appointed  as- 
sistant quartermaster  general  of  the  State,  with  the 
rank  of  colonel,  by  Governor  Hill,  and  during  the 
same  vear  he  went  to  Europe  to  represent  a company 
which  had  been  formed  to  exploit  his  inventions.  Re- 
turning to  Poughkeepsie  in  1896,  he  has  again  given 
his  attention  to  the  practice  of  scientific  dentistry,  first 
at  his  old  office  in  Liberty  Street,  and  since  1904  at 
52  Market  Street. 

MARTIN  W.  COLLINS. 

( See  portrait,  page  254 ) . 

Martin  W.  Collins,  manufacturer,  was  born  at  Pleas- 
ant Valley,  N.  Y.,  October  14th,  1847,  the  great  grand- 
son of  Joshua  Collins,  who  came  from  Providence,  R. 
L,  and  settled  at  Rhinebeck  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century;  the  grandson  of  Martin  W.  Col- 


lins, who  was  a lieutenant  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  the 
son  of  Isaac  Collins,  the  noted  engineer  and  survevor 
who  was  the  sui)erintendent  of  the  public  schools  of 
Dutchess  County  from  1868  to  1872.  Mr.  Collins  was 
educated  at  the  district  school  in  Washington,  the 
Dutchess  County  Academy,  and  the  Seminary  at 
Amenia,  after  which  he  taught  school  in  Rhinebeck  for 
five  years.  In  1881  he  formed  a partnership  with 
Benjamin  W.  Van  Wyck  under  the  firm  name  of  Van 
Wyck  & Collins,  and  purchased  the  old  established 
steam  marble  and  granite  works  which  they  still  con- 
tinue to  operate.  In  politics  the  Collins  family  have 
been  consistently  Democratic,  and  have  never  been 
backward  in  doing  their  duty  as  citizens  or  in  exhilfit- 
ing  their  fealty  to  party  principles.  Air.  Collins  has, 
however,  never  accepted  any  public  office  except  in 
connection  with  the  public  schools,  being  imbued,  as 
was  his  father,  with  au  earnest  desire  to  promote  the 
cause  of  education  and  assist  in  advancing  the  welfare 
of  the  rising  generations.  He  was  elected  School 
Commissioner  in  1875  for  two  years,  and  re-elected  for 
three  more  consecutive  terms,  serving  a period  of 
eight  years  as  such.  He  became  a member  of  the 
first  appointed  Board  of  Education  in  1900,  and  served 
until  1904.  He  is  a member  of  the  I.  ( ).  O.  F. ; the 
K.  of  P.,  and  of  the  Second  Reformed  Church.  Air. 
Collins  was  married  September  19th,  1870,  to  Aliss  Alary 
Kirby,  who  died  in  1873,  leaving  a daughter  who  is 
uow  the  wife  of  William  R.  Brown,  of  Poughkeepsie. 
He  was  married  the  second  time  December  20,  1877, 
to  Aliss  Emily  AL,  daughter  of  William  I.  Foster,  of 
Pleasant  Valley.  Their  children  are  Alartha  Foster 
Collins  and  Ruth  M.  Collins. 

GEORGE  CORLIES. 

(See  page  109.) 

George  Corlies,  who  had  a very  large  part  in  the 
development  of  what  is  now  the  leading  residence  sec- 
tion of  Poughkeepsie,  was  born  in  New  YoiL  City  in 
1804,  the  son  of  Benjamin  and  Phoebe  Corlies.  When 
a l)oy  he  was  sent  to  the  Nine  Partners  Boarding 
School,  near  Alillbrook,  and  became  so  fond  of  tbe 
neighborhood  that  he  resolved  to  come  to  Dutchess 
County  to  live  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  do  so.  In 
pursuance  of  this  resolve,  in  1834  he  bought  a farm  on 
the  Post  Road,  about  three  miles  south  of  Poughkeep- 
sie, a part  of  which  was  afterwards  known  as  the 
Forbv  Place,  and  more  recently  as  the  Haynes  Place. 
While  there  Air.  Corlies  took  an  active  interest  in  the 
development  of  the  neighboring  village  of  Poughkeej)- 
sie,  then  growing  ra])idly,  and  in  1835  he  and  others, 
as  related  in  Chapter  \H,  ])age  109,  of  this  history, 
])urchased  what  was  then  known  as  the  French  farm, 
south  of  Alontgomery  Street,  extending  from  Hamil- 
ton to  Alarkct  Street,  surveyed  streets  through  it  and 
sold  the  lots  at  auction.  Mr.  Corlies,  like  others  in- 
terested in  real  estate  at  that  time,  lost  heavily  from 
the  panic  of  1837,  and  returning  to  New  York  again 
engaged  in  Itusiness.  He  was  successful,  and  was 
able  to  retain  his  Poughkeeitsie  holdings,  to  Iniy  out 
his  ])artners  and  take  back  many  of  the  lots  previously 
sold  at  auction.  In  1852  he  came  back  to  Poughkeep- 
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sie  to  live,  and  devoted  most  of  his  time  to  improving 
and  developing  his  property.  He  built  the  first  house 
on  South  Liberty  Street,  now  Garfield  Place,  graded 
the  ground,  laid  out  and  cultivated  a famous  garden, 
planted  the  streets  with  shade  trees,  and  did  everything 
to  make  the  neighborhood  attractive.  In  i86i  he  sold 
the  South  Liberty  Street  house  to  John  Sherman  (af- 
terwards president  of  the  stock  yards  at  Chicago), 
and  built  a house  on  South  Hamilton  Street — the  house 
now  known  as  the  Brinckerhofif  house.  Soon  after 
this  the  lots  in  which  he  was  interested  began  to  sell 
more  rapidly.  He  was  active  in  favor  of  many  public 
improvements,  and  was  a leading  member  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends.  He  was  one  of  the  first  aldermen  of 
the  city,  1856-1858,  and  was  a director  in  the  Mer- 
chants’ Bank.  He  died  in  May,  1892. 

JACOB  CORLIES. 

(See  page  217.) 

Jacob  Corlies,  only  son  of  George  Corlies,  was  born 
in  New  York,  April  4th,  1830,  and  was  sent  by  his 
father  in  1842  to  the  Friends’  Boarding  School  kept  by 
Samuel  Smith,  on  Mansion  Scpiare,  his  sister  at  the 
same  time  being  a pupil  at  Mr.  Gibbons’s  school  near 
by.  After  the  completion  of  his  course  of  study  he 
returned  to  New  York  and  entered  the  hosiery  busi- 
ness. In  1854  he  came  to  Poughkeepsie  to  live,  and  in 
1866  built  for  his  home  the  house  on  the  east  side  of 
South  Hamilton  Street,  next  north  of  Henry  L. 
Young’s.  At  that  time  there  was  an  orchard  on  the 
adjoining  part  of  the  Young  place  running  through  to 
Hooker  Avenue. 

Mr.  Corlies  has  many  interesting  recollections  of 
the  old  times.  He  went  to  Chicago  in  1848,  going  to 
Troy  by  boat,  from  there  to  Lhica  by  railroad,  from 
LTica  to  Buffalo  on  tbe  Erie  Canal,  and  from  Buffalo 
to  Chicago  by  coasting  steamer  on  the  lakes.  Chicago 
was  then  a small  village  of  the  type  of  buildings  now 
called  "shacks.”  Opportunities  did  not  seem  to  be 
greatly  better  than  at  home  on  the  Hudson.  Mr.  Cor- 
lies was  associated  with  his  father  in  the  development 
and  management  of  his  large  real  estate  interests,  and 
also  became  one  of  the  leading  real  estate  owners  in 
the  city  himself.  At  the  sale  of  the  Worrall  property 
in  1869  he  and  Andrew  King  purchased  a tract  of  42 
acres  on  the  north  side  of  Main  Street,  and  George 
Innis  purchased  a similar  tract  adjoining  to  the  east- 
ward. Innis  Avenue  was  laid  out  between  the  two 
holdings  and  Corlies  Avenue,  Maple  Street  and  King 
Street  on  the  tract  first  mentioned.  This  property  is 
in  large  part  still  owned  by  Mr.  Corlies,  and  is  now 
beginning  to  build  up.  A new  street,  to  be  known  as 
Roosevelt  Avenue,  is  about  to  be  opened  between  Cor- 
lies and  Innis  Avenues,  from  Main  Street  to  King. 

Mr.  Corlies  became  a director  in  the  First  National 
Bank  in  January,  1867,  and  succeeded  Robert  Slee  as 
president  in  January,  1894.  He  has  been  a trustee  of 
the  Savings  Bank  since  February,  1887,  when  he  suc- 
ceeded Henry  D.  Myers,  and  is  also  a trustee  of  The 
Poughkeepsie  Rural  Cemetery  Association.  Besides 
these  many  activities  he  has  served  the  city  well  in  a 
number  of  public  offices,  including  those  of  alderman, 


member  of  the  Alms  House  Board,  and  member  of  the 
Board  of  Education. 

Mr.  Corlies  was  married.  September  6th,  1855,  to 
Edith  W.  Haines,  of  New  York,  and  they  have  had  four 
children,  Franklin  H.,  Eliza  (married  J.  Arthur  Lock- 
wood,  October  23,  1884),  George  and  Walter.  All 
are  living  except  Franklin.  George  (married  Minnie 
Osborn,  of  Poughkeepsie,  in  1901),  is  in  business  in 
New  York;  Walter  (married  Ella  Hitchcock,  of  Sing 
Sing  in  1887),  and  Mrs.  Lockwood  live  in  Poughkeep- 
sie. 

DR.  JOHN  H.  COTTER. 

John  Henry  Cotter,  M.  D.,  was  born  at  Pleasant 
VHliey,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  April  6th,  1851.  He 
was  practically  thrown  upon  his  own  resources  at  the 
age  of  twelve  years,  when  he  went  to  work  at  East 
Park,  but  studied  at  night  and  attended  school  in  the 
winter  months.  In  1866  he  was  admitted  to  the 
Dutchess  County  Academy,  but  was  forced  to  leave 
one  month  before  graduation  in  1869  and  return  to 
work  as  a farm  hand.  In  1874  he  began  the  study  of 
medicine  with  Dr.  Denny  and  afterwards  with  Dr. 
Hoyt.  He  then  attended  the  Albany  Medical  College 
and  graduated  with  high  honors  therefrom  as  M.  D., 
February  3d,  1878.  He  began  practice  at  once  at  Mt. 
Ross,  but  removed  to  Jackson  Corners  in  1880,  where 
he  established  a lucrative  practice,  which  he  turned 
over  to  his  nephew  in  May,  1894,  and  came  to  Pough- 
keepsie, where  he  now  enjoys  a large  and  increasing 
patronage.  He  is  now  the  physician  of  the  New  York 
Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad  Company.  Dr. 
Cotter  is  a firm  believer  in  the  principles  of  Democracy, 
but  is  not  a politician.  He  was  health  officer  at 
Milan,  and  also  at  Gallatin  for  several  years,  and  was 
postmaster  at  Jackson  Corners,  but  his  ability  as  a 
physician  and  recognized  integrity  as  a man  had  much 
more  to  do  with  his  incumbency  of  those  offices  than 
political  influences.  He  is  a member  of  the  Dutchess 
County  Medical  Society,  New  York  State  Medical  So- 
ciety, Alumni  Association  of  Albany  Medical  College, 
the  Medical  Philosophical  Society  of  Northern  Dutch- 
ess and  Southern  Columbia,  St.  Peter’s  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church,  of  the  Catholic  Benevolent  Legion,  the 
Knights  of  St.  George,  the  Benevolent  Order  of  Elks, 
and  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  of  which  latter  he  has 
been  one  of  the  trustees  since  the  organization  here. 
He  is  also  an  active  member  of  Young  America  No.  6 
Engine  Company.  Dr.  Cotter  has  been  twice  married ; 
first  in  August,  1880,  to  Miss  Mary  Smith,  of  Galla- 
tin, N.  Y.,  who  died  in  July,  1885,  and  in  February, 
1888,  to  Miss  Mary  Frances  Calvey,  also  of  Gallatin. 

THE  DELAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY. 

(See  page  234). 

The  Aktiebolaget  Separator,  of  Stockholm,  Swed- 
en, having  been  introduced  to  American  farmers,  a 
plant  for  its  manufacture  in  this  country  was  estab- 
lished in  1891,  at  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  but  soon  removed 
to  Poughkeepsie,  where  the  works  were  started  in  June, 
1892,  with  a force  of  fifty  employees.  The  separator 
is  a mechanical  device  constructed  for  the  purpose  of 
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separating-  the  cream  from  the  milk  when  still  warm 
and  as  it  leaves  the  cow,-  thereby  doing  away  with  the 
old  system  of  cooling  with  ice  or  setting  in  pans.  It 
practically  takes  care  of  all  the  fatty  substances  in  the 
milk,  and  the  consequent  increase  in  yield  of  butter, 
gained  by  its  use,  represents  an  average  of  ten  dollars 
per  cow  annually,  which  in  an  average  dairy  will  pay 
for  the  first  cost  of  the  machine  in  one  year.  It  is  the 
invention  of  Dr.  DeLaVal,  of  Stockholm — the  same 
master  genius  who  has  produced  the  steam  turbine, 
which  is  destined  to  revolutionize  the  steam  engine  as 
completely  and  successfully  as  his  separator  has 
changed  and  developed  the  old  dairying  methods. 

In  establishing  works  here,  the  American  Company 
was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey,  as 
"The  DeLaval  Separator  Company.”  Their  business 
has  increased  very  rapidly,  especially  in  the  past  five 
years,  so  much  so  that  they  are  now  employing  about 
five  hundred  men  and  producing  about  fifty  thousand 
separators  annually.  The  original  works  here  have 
been  constantly  enlarged  by  the  erection  of  additional 
buildings  and  machinery,  a new  power  plant  on  the 
very  best  improved  methods  being  built  in  1903. 

For  the  past  ten  years  the  company  has  been  under 
the  management  of  Mr.  Oscar  Bernstrom,  who,  ably 
assisted  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Miller,  the  present  superinten- 
dent, and  an  efficient  office  staff,  has  proven  himself 
to  be  the  right  man  in  the  right  place  in  every  respect. 

The  sales  department  and  general  office.s  of  tiie 
company  are  in  New  York  City  and  branch  offices  and 
repair  shops  in  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco, 
Toronto,  Montreal  and  Winnipeg,  and  agents  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Our  illustration  shows  the  com- 
pany’s street,  with  their  various  buildings  on  both 
sides  thereof. 

JOHN  DE  PEYSTER  DOUW. 

John  de  Peyster  Douw  (1812-1901)  was  the  son 
of  John  de  Peyster  Douw  (1735-1836)  and  Catharine 
Douw  Gansevoort  ( 1782-1848 ),  and  grandson  ofVolck- 
ert  Pieter  Douw  (1720-1801)  and  Anna  de  Peyster 
( 1723-1794).  His  grandfather  was  Mayor  of  Albany, 
as  was  also  his  great-grandfather,  Johannes  de  Peys- 
ster  (1694-1779),  and  his  great-great-grandfather, 
Myndert  Schuyler  ( 1672-1755).  His  grandfather  was 
\dce-President  of  the  First  Provincial  Congress,  which 
met  in -New  York  City  May,  1775,  and  his  grand- 
father, Leonard  Gansevoort,  Jr.,  ( 1754-1834)  was  a 
member  of  the  Congress  that  assembled  at  Kingston, 
1777,  and  assisted  in  the  formation  of  a State  govern- 
ment for  New  York.  He  was  born  at  82  State 
Street  (now  Volckert  Building),  Albany,  New  York, 
and  educated  at  the  Albany  xLcademy,  Flushing,  L. 
I.  Milifarv  Academy  (kept  by  Bindley  Murray  Moore), 
and  Chittenango  Polytechnic  Institute,  Madison 
County,  N.  Y.,  kept  by  Rev.  Andrew  Yates,  D.  I).  Mr. 
Douw  engineered  one  year  on  the  .Albany  and  Schenec- 
tady Railroad.  In  1835  he  went  to  Europe,  and  the 
next  year  studied  law  and  was  in  the  office  of  the  Mas- 
ter of  Chancery,  was  appointed  Judge  Advocate  of  the 
Third  Brigade  Light  Artillery,  with  the  rank  of  Major 
in  1835,  taking  the  oath  April  30th — William  L. 


Marcy,  Governor.  He  was  appointed  inspector  with 
rank  of  Colonel  in  the  First  Division  of  Cavalry  May 
23d,  1842,  and  took  oath  August  4th — William  H.  Sew- 
ard, Governor,  on  whose  staff  he  was.  His  resigna- 
tion was  granted  by  John  Taylor  Cooper,  Major  Gen- 
eral, July  29th,  1844. 

Colonel  Donw  was  in  Europe  1847-8,  and  then 
settled  at  Millburn  or  Fludson  Bush,  eight  miles  south- 
east of  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  the  former  home  of  Colonel 
Henry  J.  Van  Rensselaer  (1742-1814),  nephew  of  his 
great-grandmother,  Anna  Van  Rensselaer  ( 1696- 
1756).  In  1854  he  came  to  Poughkeepsie,  and  rented 
from  George  B.  Lent  the  property  now  owned  by  Rob- 
ert Sanford,  Esq.,  on  North  Hamilton  Street.  He 
took  title  of  the  property  on  North  Avenue — west  side 
— in  May,  1855,  where  he  lived  until  his  death  in  Jan- 
uary, 1901.  He  married  Marianna  Chandler  Lanman 
(1826-1884)  in  1854,  and  had  five  children:  Mary 

Lanman,  Margaret  Livingston,  Charles  G.,  Helen 
Louise  and  Flenry  Chandler.  Was  warden  of  Christ 
Church  in  1878. 

THE  DUTCHESS  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

(Sec  page  162.) 

On  May  20th,  1836,  was  held  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Dutchess  County  Mutual 
Insurance  Company.  The  members  present  were 
James  Emottt,  Alex.  Eorbus,  John  M.  Ketcham,  John 
Schryver,  James  Mabbett,  Tbomas  Taber,  Silas  Ger- 
mond  and  Homer  Wheaton.  The  first  officers  elected 
were  as  follows : 

President — James  Emott,  father  of  the  first  Mayor 
of  Poughkeepsie. 

Vice-President — James  Mabhett,  of  Mabbettsville. 

Secretary — James  E.  Slater,  M.  D. 

General  .Agent — Elijah  Haight. 

Attorney — .Alex.  Eorbus,  owner  of  the  old  Eorbus 
House  property. 

The  first  year’s  cash  premiums  amounted  to  $2,556.- 
72.  Expenses  and  losses,  $249.29.  The  net  prem- 
iums received  in  1846  amounted  to  $4,908.17:  in  1856 
to  $14,828.74 ; in  1866,  to  $38,558.29:  in  1876,  to  $66,- 
622.85  ; in  1877.  to  $71,371.76:  in  1878.  to  $65,391.13; 
in  1879,  to  $58,857.57;  in  1880,  to  $55,105.51. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  41st  year  of  the  company’s 
business  under  the  old  management  reached  the  top 
notch,  and  from  1877  to  1880,  inclusive,  fell  off  about 
one-third. 

In  1881  a new  Board  of  Directors  was  elected,  who 
made  a change  in  the  officers  of  the  company.  In 
1886.  after  five  years  under  the  new  management, 
which  was  the  50th  year  of  the  com^iany’s  business, 
the  jiremiums  amounted  to  $187,859.27.  The  past 
year  ( 1904)  was  the  largest  of  the  company’s  business, 
the  premiums  amounting  to  $605,838.39. 

Ten  of  the  directors,  who  were  elected  in  1881, 
have  ]>assed  away,  namely:  Peter  R.  Sleight,  Jacob 
Hagadorn,  David  Bryan,  John  J.  A'anderburgh, 
George  T.  Doughty,  Oliver  J.  Tillson,  L.  C.  Rajielye, 
John  G.  Schultz,  Jacob  G.  A’an  Wyck,  and  Jacob 
Lefever, 

In  the  year  1892,  after  a series  of  very  bad  years. 
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the  re-insurance  reserve  became  impaired  to  a small 
extent.  There  were  some  members  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  whose  names  have  been  placed  on  the 
Honor  Roll,  who  came  to  the  front  and  said  the 
“Old  Dutchess”  must  not  go  to  the  wall,  but  must  be 
continued ; and  these  gentlemen  paid  out  their  money, 
with  nothing  to  show  for  it,  bridging  the  company  over 
this  critical  time.  Their  names  are  as  follows : Mil- 

ton  A.  Fowler,  Hon.  Jacob  Lefever,  O.  J.  Tillson,  Eu- 
gene Flam,  William  S.  Ketcham,  Willard  H.  Mase, 
Jacob  B.  Carpenter,  John  N.  Lewis,  L.  H.  Vail  and 
David  Bryan. 

Five  of  these  gentlemen  have  since  gone  to  the 
"Long  Flome,”  Messrs.  Tillson,  Mase,  Carpenter,  Le- 
fever and  Bryan.  There  were  some  hard  struggles  for 
existence  during  the  past  twenty  years,  but  it  weather- 
ed the  storm,  and  to-day  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
Insurance  Companies  of  the  country,  even  though  not 
as  large  as  some.  It  does  not  have  to  beg  for  patronage 
and  take  almost  anything  that  is  offered,  but  the  busi- 
ness comes  of  its  own  volition,  and  the  company  is  able 
to  choose  the  desirable  and  reject  the  undesirable  risks. 
( )ne  of  the  greatest  helps  to  the  success  of  the  company 
has  been  the  manner  in  which  the  Board  of  Directors 
has  stood  behind  the  president  and  upheld  his  hands  in 
his  efforts  for  the  success  of  the  company.  In  the  twen- 
ty-two years  that  President  L.  H.  Vail  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  company  as  one  of  its  officers  he  has 
never  asked  an}^thing  of  the  Board  in  the  interest  of 
the  company  that  has  not  been  granted,  and  one  of 
the  bright  spots  in  his  memory  is  the  manner  in  which 
the  Hon.  Jacob  Lefever  came  to  the  front  with  a rattling 
speech  and  liraced  the  hacks  of  some  of  the  weaker 
members  at  the  time  it  was  necessary  to  put  up  some 
monev,  for  had  this  not  been  done  at  that  time  the 
“Dutchess"  would  have  been  one  of  the  companies  of 
the  past — would  have  gone  down  in  the  great  raid 
made  bv  the  large  stock  companies  against  the  “Mu- 
tuals.” 

Mr.  William  S.  Ketcham  is  the  oldest  director,  and 
was  elected  in  1854.  Mr.  John  N.  Lewis  comes  next, 
elected  in  1875.  Rlr.  L.  H.  Vail  was  elected  presi- 
dent in  1888,  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Graham  secretary  in  1888. 

The  Insurance  Building,  recently  enlarged  and 
otherwise  modernized,  has  been  occupied  since  1855. 

THE  EAGLE. 

The  career  of  the  Bogle  is  so  interwoven  with  the 
general  history  of  Poughkeepsie  and  has  therefore 
been  mentioned  so  often  that  little  remains  to  I)e  said 
about  the  ])a]xu'.  The  story  would  not  he  comjdete, 
however,  without  giving  some  details  which  pertain 
especially  to  it.  Its  distinct  and  separate  existence 
has  alwa-ss  been  considered  by  its  present  pnldishers 
as  dating  from  the  year  1828,  when  Isaac  Platt  founded 
the  Diifchcss  IntcJUgcnccr.  but  that  paper  was  after- 
wards consolidated  with  two  others — the  Dutchess 
Republican  and  the  Poughkeepsie  lournal — and 
through  its  absorption  of  the  latter,  which  dated  from 
178.S,  it  is  undoubtedly  by  far  the  oldest  news])a])er 
published  iu  Poughkeepsie,  and  has  some  claim  upon 
succession  to  the  earlier  journal  published  by  John 
Holt  in  New  York  and  removed  to  Poughkeepsie 


when  the  British  took  that  city  in  the  Revolutionary 
war.  John  Holt's  journal  was  the  direct  successor,  in 
unbroken  line,  from  the  Gazette,  established  in  New 
York  by  William  Bradford,  in  1725,  which  was  the 
first  newspaper  printed  in  that  city  and  the  third  in 
America,  the  first  having  been  printed  in  Boston  and 
the  second  in  Philadelphia.  Both  of  those  earlier 
papers  long  ago  ceased  to  exist,  and  the  lournal,  which 
was  removed  back  to  New  York  after  the  evacuation 
of  that  city  by  the  British,  also  ceased  to  exist  many 
years  ago,  while  the  Poughkeepsie  lournal  was  started 
here  after  a short  interval  by  Nicholas  Power  to  take 
its  place.  It  was  always  an  important  factor  in  the 
promotion  of  every  important  interest  in  Poughkeepsie, 
and  the  Eagle  has  never  failed  to  retain  the  same  char- 
acteristic down  to  the  present  time. 

Isaac  Platt  continued  actively  engaged  in  writing 
editorials  for  the  Eagle  and  in  control  of  its  policy  al- 
most up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  June  17th,  1872,  and 
the  influence  of  his  long  continued  labor  is  still  felt  in 
Poughkeepsie  and  in  Dutchess  County. 

William  Schram  was  one  of  the  owners  of  the 
lournal  at  the  time  of  the  consolidation  with  the  Eagle, 
in  1844,  and  remained  a partner  with  Mr.  Platt  until 
April  €,  1865,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  ]\Ir.  Platt’s 
eldest  sou,  John  I.  Platt,  and  removed  to  Newburgh, 
James  B.  Platt,  second  son  of  Isaac  Platt,  ‘became  a 
member  of  the  firm  Ajiril  ist,  1869,  and  Edmund 
Platt,  eldest  son  of  John  I.  Platt,  Jrdy  ist,  1892.  Since 
1872  the  style  of  the  firm  has  been  Platt  & Platt.  The 
paper  was  for  many  years  published  at  310-12  -Main 
Street.  In  November  1862,  that  building  was  par- 
tially burnecl,  and  until  it  could  be  repaired  the  Eagle 
was  temporarily  published  in  the  City  Hall.  In  1868 
the  building  at  10  and  12  Liberty  Street  was  completed 
and  the  ])lant  removed  there.  In  1878  the  job  print- 
ing business  connected  with  the  paper  was  sold  to 
Andreas  Haight,  previously  of  Roudout,  and  in 
1883  the  building  was  enlarged  so  as  to  extend  from 
Liberty  to  Mechanic  Streets,  covering  an  area  of 
40x100  feet.  In  1903  the  present  Eagle  building  at  8 
Liberty  Street  was  erected,  and  the  older  one  leased 
for  a term  of  years  to  the  A.  Haight  Company. 

The  first  number  of  the  Daily  Eagle  was  printed 
Decemher  4th,  i860,  and  was  the  first  newspaper  in 
Poughkeepsie,  and  for  a long  time  the  only  one,  which 
received  news  by  telegrajih.  The  heginning  of  the 
war  for  the  Union  in  the  spring  of  i86i,  made  this 
news  of  so  great  inpiortance  that  it  brought  the  paper 
at  once  to  the  front  and  gave  it  a leadership  which 
it  has  ever  since  retained.  The  ULekly  Eagle  was  con- 
tinued until  1889,  when  it  was  changed  to  a Semi- 
Weekly.  Both  editions  have  been  repeatedly  enlarged. 
In  July,  1883,  the  Weekly  was  made  an  eight  page 
paper,  and  in  1888  the  Dailv  made  the  same  change. 
In  Decemher,  1894,  the  Eagle  installed  the  first  linotype 
machine  in  Poughkeepsie,  and  in  1895  introduced  a 
second  machine  and  enlarged  both  editions  to  the 
present  size.  A characteristic  of  the  business  manage- 
ment of  the.  Eagle  has  been  the  long  continued  personal 
relations  which  have  been  maintained  by  its  publishers 
with  its  emplovees.  During  the  seventy-seven  years 
since  the  foundation  of  the  Dutchess  Litclligcnccr  the 
Eagle  has  had  but  two  editors.  Isaac  Platt  having  oc- 
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cupied  that  position  for  forty-four  years,  and  John  I. 
Platt  for  forty  years,  the  first  seven  of  which  were  in 
association  with  his  father.  With  the  exception  of 
two  persons,  every  man  in  the  establishment  began  his 
newspaper  career  on  the  Eagle,  and  has  continued  in 
its  employ  ever  since.  The  senior  of  them  all  is  the 
night  foreman,  Mr.  Samuel  C.  Chase,  who  began  in 
1857,  and  has  therefore  been  continuously  employed 
for  forty-eight  years.  When  the  war  began  in  April, 
1861,  George  W.  Davids  was  employed  as  local  re- 
porter, afterwards  city  editor,  and  continued  in  that 
position  till  he  died,  February  ist,  1894.  His  son, 
George  W.  Davids,  took  his  place  and  in  1904  suc- 
ceeded John  H.  Swertfager,  who  had  been  for  eighteen 
years  night  editor.  Of  those  who  assisted  in  getting 
out  the  first  number  of  the  Eagle,  three,  Mr.  Chase, 
and  the  two  senior  proprietors,  are  still  members  of  the 
force,  while  two  others,  Edward  W.  Shurter  and  John 
Maher,  continued  in  the  same  service  during  the  re- 
mainder of  their  lives,  Mr.  Maher  having  been  stricken 
with  paralysis  while  at  his  case  in  1903. 

In  policy  the  Eagle  has  always  been  independent, 
dominated  first  of  all  by  loyalty  to  what  its  editors  have 
considered  the  best  interests  of  Poughkeepsie  and  its 
vicinity.  During  the  years  when  the  Whig  party  was 
a power  in  the  country  it  was  a supporter  of  that  partv, 
but  when  the  irrepressil)le  conflict  between  freedom  and 
slavery  began  it  was  uncompromising  in  its  advocacy 
of  all  measures  for  the  restriction  and  ultimate  extinc- 
tion of  slavery,  and  when  the  Republican  party  was 
born  the  Eagle  enthusiastically  adopted  its  principles 
and  has  steadily  supported  them.  Locally,  every  pub- 
lic improvement  has  received  its  best  help,  and  in  ad- 
vocacy of  many  of  them  it  has  been  the  leader.  Its 
field  has  necessarily  been  limited  by  the  proximity 
of  the  metropolis  of  America,  but  notwithstanding  this, 
few  papers  have  been  able  to  make  themselves  more 
influential,  and  none  have  received  more  hearty  and 
appreciative  support. 

LION.  EDWARD  ELSWORTH. 

(See  page  249.) 

Hon.  Edward  Elsworth,  ex-Mayor  and  leading 
financier  of  Poughkeepsie,  was  born  in  New  York  City 
January  6th,  1840,  being  the  son  of  John  and  Martha 
(Van  Varick)  Elsworth,  and  lineal  descendant  of 
Christofifel  Elswaert,  a New  York  Citv  freeholder  in 
1655.  Mr.  Elsworth  was  educated  at  Rutger’s  Gram- 
mar School,  and  at  the  Dutchess  County  Academy.  He 
then  attended  the  State  and  National  Law  School, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1858,  and  continued 
the  study  of  law  in  the  offices  of  Thompson  & Weeks, 
and  Homer  A.  Nelson.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1861,  and  became  managing  clerk  in  the  office  of 
Bernard  Roelker,  in  New  York  City.  Returning  to 
Poughkeepsie  he  practiced  law  for  several  years  in 
Dutchess  and  Rockland  Counties,  and  then  entered  into 
partnership  with  Guilford  Dudley  in  the  hardware  and 
iron  business,  continuing  in  this  connection  for  many 
years.  He  was  chosen  a trustee  of  the  Poughkeepsie 
Savings  Bank  in  1876,  and  president  of  the  Fallkill 
National  Bank  in  1891,  resigning  the  latter  in  Janu- 
ary, 1903,  to  assume  the  presidency  of  the  Poughkeep- 


sie Savings  Bank,  which  position  he  now  holds.  Mr. 
Elsworth’s  parents  having  settled  in  Poughkeepsie  in 
1848,  he  has  practically  been  identified  here  for  over 
fifty  years.  As  a staunch  Democrat  and  influential 
leader  in  his  party  councils  he  has  made  a lasting  im- 
pression upon  the  political  life  and  municipal  progress 
of  Poughkeepsie.  He  served  in  1874  as  Supervisor 
of  the  Third  Ward  ; from  1880  to  1887  he  was  an  active 
School  Commissioner,  and  in  1886  was  elected  Mayor 
for  two  years.  Charles  M.  Rowley  succeeded  him  to 
that  office,  but  in  1890  Mr.  Elsworth  was  re-elected 
for  the  second  term.  He  was  judge  advocate  of  the 
8th  Brigade,  N.  G.  S.  N.  Y.,  for  several  years,  and  in 
1902  he  was  elected  chairman,  Group  6,  of  the  New 
York  State  Bankers’  Association.  Mr.  Elsworth  is  a 
member  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  the  Holland 
Society,  the  Reform  Club  of  New  York  City,  the  New 
York  State  Bankers’  Association,  and  the  Reformed 
Dutch  Church.  Lie  has  for  several  years  been  vice- 
president  of  the  Holland  Society  for  Dutchess  County, 
is  trustee  of  Vassar  Brothers  Institute  and  has  been 
its  treasurer  since  its  organization.  He  has  been  trus- 
tee of  Vassar  College  since  1892,  the  year  he  received 
the  degree  of  A.  M.  from  Rutgers,  and  succeeded 
Willard  L.  Dean  as  treasurer.  He  was  married 
November  26th,  1867,  to  Vliss  Mary,  daughter  of  Sam- 
uel B.  Johnston,  who  for  many  years  was  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Fallkill  Bank.  He  was  a cousin  of  General 
Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  a descendant  of  Archibald 
Johnston,  of  Revolutionary  memory. 

HON.  JAMES  EMOTT. 

(See  page  152.) 

Judge  James  Emott  was  the  son  of  James  Emott. 
who  was  also  formerly  a Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  this  State,  and  a resident  of  the  City  of  Poughkeep- 
sie, when  James  Emott,  his  son,  was  born  on  the  23rd 
of  April,  1823,  in  the  homestead,  now  known  as  No. 
46  Market  Street. 

Judge  Emott,  after  a successful  career  at  the  bar 
and  on  the  bench,  died  at  his  residence  on  Academy 
Street,  in  Poughkeepsie,  on  September  12th,  1884.  He 
married  Mary  Crooke,  daughter  of  Charles  Crooke,  at 
one  time  a leading  business  man  of  the  city,  engaged 
in  freighting  at  the  old  Lower  Landing.  Judge  Emott 
left  surviving  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  his  widow 
and  two  children,  a daughter,  Laura,  and  his  son, 
Charles  C.,  all  of  whom  are  still  living.  Judge  Emott 
was  graduated  from  Columbia  College,  and  immedi- 
ately entered  upon  the  study  of  the  law,  and  after  his 
admission  to  the  bar,  commenced  practice  in  the  City 
of  Poughkeepsie.  He  soon  accpiired  a leading  position 
at  the  bar  of  the  county,  besides  being  largely  engaged 
in  business  affairs  outside  of  his  profession.  He  was 
made  president  of  the  Merchants  Bank  in  the  city  in 
Julv,  1852,  and  retained  that  position  until  his  decease. 

He  was  the  first  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Poughkeep- 
sie, chosen  under  its  newly  acquired  charter,  as  else- 
where stated  in  this  history.  To  the  discharge  of  all 
the  duties  of  his  professional  and  business  life  he  de- 
voted a clear  and  comprehensive  mind,  great  diligence 
and  unswerving  integrity.  In  politics  he  was  always 
a Republican.  This  Judicial  District,  including  as  it 
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did  the  City  of  Brooklyn,  the  Counties  on  Long 
Island,  and  those  south  of  Dutchess,  was  strongly  Dem- 
ocratic, and  partisan  nominations  were  made.  There 
was  no  hope  for  the  election  of  a Republican  judge  in 
the  district  in  an  ordinary  election.  But  in  1856  the 
Democrats  were  divided,  and  put  two  judicial  candi- 
dates in  nomination,  when  Judge  Emott  was  nomi- 
nated by  the  Republican  party,  and  was  elected,  and 
held  the  position  of  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  for 
eight  years,  to  1864.  Under  the  law  as  it  then  was, 
two  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  having  the  shortest 
time  to  serve,  acted  as  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, and  under  that  provision  Judge  Emott  served 
the  later  years  of  his  term  in  the  Court  of  Appeals. 
He  went  to  the  bench  well  equipped  for  its  duties.  To 
his  large  experience  as  a practicing  lawyer,  he  added 
ripe  scholarship,  not  only  in  the  learning  of  the  law, 
but  a more  than  ordinary  degree  of  general  and  liter- 
ary culture.  He  early  acquired,  and  always  main- 
tained, a high  rank  as  a judge.  His  opinions  are  re- 
ported chiefly  in  the  volumes  of  Barbour’s  Supreme 
Court  Reports,  and  are  notable  for  their  legal  learning, 
their  grasp  and  ready  application  of  legal  principles, 
and  for  ease  and  lucidity  of  style. 

On  leaving  the  bench  at  the  expiration  of  his 
term  Judge  Emott  entered  into  partnership  with  ex- 
Judge  Henry  M.  Taylor,  and  resumed  the  practice 
of  law  under  the  firm  of  Emott  & Taylor,  in  the 
City  of  Poughkeepsie.  But  he  was  soon  attracted  to 
the  wider  professional  field  in  New  York  city.  He 
entered  into  practice  there,  and  soon  acquired  a place 
among  the  foremost  leaders  of  the  bar  in  the  city. 
There  he  continued  to  practice  with  increasing  repu- 
tation and  success,  until  stricken  with  the  sickness 
which  terminated  fatally,  in  1884,  in  the  sixty-first 
year  of  his  age.  He  made  his  residence  in  New  York 
City  during  the  latter  vears  of  his  life,  becoming  iden- 
tified with  several  of  the  leading  organizations  in  that 
city,  particularly  the  Union  League  and  Central  Clubs 
and  the  New  York  Bar  Association. 

EVERTSON  ANCESTRY. 

( See  page  80. ) 

Evert  Heindricxssen,  Stamvader  der  Evertsen, 
Scheepsbevelhebber,  (commander  of  ship),  died  1601  ; 
married  ist  Lentje  Leynse,  and  had: 

Johan  Evertsen,  de  Kapitein,  took  the  name  of 
Evertsen,  son  of  Evert;  died  in  battle  at  sea,  1617; 
married  Maayken  Jans,  who  died  in  1647,  had: 

Johan  Evertsen,  1600-1666,  Knight  of  the  Order  of 
St.  Michael,  Lieutenant-Admiral  van  Zeeland ; died 
August  5,  1666,  in  battle  with  the  English  fleet.  His 
brother  Cornelis  Evertsen  de  Oude,  Lieutenant-Ad- 
miral van  Zeeland,  was  slain  in  the  same  battle.  The 
brothers  were  buried  in  one  grave,  and  a splendid  mar- 
ble monument  in  the  Cathedral  of  Middleburg,  Hol- 
land, records  in  simple  language  the  virtues  and  hero- 
ism of  these  great  men.  ( Cornelis  Evertsen  de  Oude 
was  the  father  of  Cornelis  Evertsen  de  Jongste,  1642- 
1706,  Lieutenant- Admiral  van  Zeeland,  1684,  who  took 
New  York  from  the  English,  July  30,  1673,  “nimmer 
getrouwd,”  and  of  Geleyn  Evertsen,  1655-1721,  Lieu- 
tenant-Admiral van  Zeeland,  1707.)  Johan  Evertsen 


married,  1622,  Maayken  Cornelisscn  Gorcoms,  daugh- 
ter of  Cornelis  Jansen  Gorcoms,  vScheepl)evelhcbber, 
and  had : 

Cornelis  Evertsen  de  Jonge,  1628-1679,  Vice-Ad- 
miral van  Zeeland,  and 

Evert  Evertson,  born  1630.  He  went  to  the 
West  Indies  (probably  in  the  expedition  of  his 
cousin  Cornelis  Evertsen  de  Jongste,  1673), 
acquired  property  in  the  Island  of  Tobago,  in- 
herited by  his  great-grandson  Jacob.  His  wife's 
name  is  not  known.  His  son, 

Nicholas  Evertsen,  born  in  Weesp,  Holland,  De- 
cember 27,  1659,  will  proved  October  24,  1723 
(Register’s  Office,  N.  Y.  Liber  G,  p.  575),  mar- 
ried 1st,  December  25,  1679,  Marie  Jai^  Huyge, 
born  1664.  Their  daughter,  Willemyntje,  born 
1686,  at  Monichendam,  Holland.  He  was  cap- 
tain of  New  York  troops  in  an  expedition  against  a 
Erench  privateer,  1704.  (Report  of  N.  Y.  State  His- 
torian, Vol.  II.  p.  483,  N.  Y.  Gen.  and  Biog.  Rec., 
\ol.  IX,  1878,  October,  p.  155  )■  married  secondly 
in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  June  9,  1698,  Margaret  Wn  Baal, 
born  October  i,  1672,  daughter  of  Jan  Hendrickse  Van 
Baal,  1636-1682,  Commissaris,  (Judge  of  Court  of  Ad- 
miralty), and  Helena,  widow  of  Cornelis  Bogardus, 
and  daughter  of  William  Teller,  and  had : 

Nicholas  Evertson,  born  in  New  York  City,  (May 
24,  1699,  ba])tized  in  ( )ld  Dutch  Church.  He  moved 
to  South  /Vmboy,  N.  J.,  where  he  accpiired  a fine 
property  on  Raritan  Bay,  consisting  of  valuable  clav 
banks.  His  grave  is  on  this  property,  and  his  tomb- 
stone records  his  death  March  17,  T783.  He  was 
Judge  of  Common  Pleas  and  Quarter  Sessions  of  the 
Peace.  Middlesex  County.  1746.  His  will  is  in  the 
Secretary  of  State’s  office,  Trenton,  El.  J.  He  mar- 
ried Susanna,  daughter  of  Jacob  Roeters,  who  outlived 
him,  (His  brother,  John  Evertson,  1701-1772,  mar- 
ried first,  her  sister  Sophia  Roeters,  and  second,  Elsie 
Ray.  no  issue),  and  had: 

1.  George  Evertson,  Quartermaster  in  Colonel 
Elias  Dayton’s  expedition  to  take  the  shij)  “Blue  Moun- 
tain Valley,”  January  22,  1776,  Elizabethtown,  N".  J. 
Captain  and  Deputy  Commissary  of  Military  Stores, 
i8th  January,  1777. 

2.  Margaret,  who  married  CajJtain  James  Morgan 
and  had  Major-General  James  Morgan,  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. 

3.  Mary,  who  married  Rev.  Wheeler  Case,  and  had 
Walter  Case,  who  married  Sarah  Hasbrouck. 

4.  Susannah,  who  married  Joseph  Ejlason. 

5.  Elizabeth,  who  married  William  Buckalew. 

6.  John,  who  married  and  had  issue,  and 

Jacob  Evertson,  born  at  South  Amboy,  XYw  Jer- 
sey, January  3,  1734:  died  May  i.  1807;  married 
October  29,  1761,  Margaret  Bloom,  born  August  24, 
1744,  died  N^ovember  18,  1807.  daughter  of  George 
Bloom.  He  moved  to  Amenia,  N.  Y.,  in  1762,  where 
he  came  into  possession  of  about  1,700  acres  “laying 
in  the  Eline  Partner  Patent,  Dutchess  County,  Eh  Y.,” 
and  in  1763  built  a large  brick  house  in  a superior  man- 
ner. which  is  well  preserved.  He  removed  about  1745 
to  Pleasant  Valley,  Dutchess  County,  E^.  Y..  where  he 
died,  and  was  buried  in  the  graveyard  of  the  Presby- 
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terian  Church.  He  was  elected  a Deputy  from  Dutch- 
ess County  to  the  second  Provincial  Congress  of  New 
York,  1775,  ]776.  [Calendar  of  Historical  Manu- 
scripts, Albany,  N.  Y.  Revolutionary  papers,  1886, 
Vol.  I,  p.  190J,  and  had: 

I.  John;  married  Julia  Matthews,  and  had:  i.  Mar- 
garet, married  John  Nitchie,  who  had  Sophia  Lewis, 
married  Sanford  Cobb ; 2,  Sarah,  married  Wm.  Phil- 
lips, who  had  John  Evertson,  married  Elizabeth  T. 
\Visner ; 3,  Julia  Ann,  married  Rev.  Abram  D.  Wilson, 
who  had  Henry  M.  B. ; 4,  Jacob  Reuters,  married  Eliza 
Phillips,  who  had  John  Reuters,  married  Louisa  Weir; 
5,  Nicholas,  married  Clarissa  Hasbrouck,  who  had 

Elizabeth,  married  Eager,  and  Julia,  married  H. 

A.  Field. 

II.  Margaret,  married  Gov.  John  Cotton  Smith,  of 
Connecticut,  and  had  William  Mather  Smith,  married 
Helen  Livingston,  who  had  Rev.  Gilbert  L.,  Dr.  Rob- 
ert, married  Gertrude  Bolden,  and  Hon.  John  Cotton 
Smith. 

III.  Nicholas,  married  Eliza  Howe,  and  had:  i, 

Margaret,  married  Henry  Richards,  who  had  James 
and  Henry ; 2,  Edgar,  married  Adeline  Dickinson,  who 
had  Eliza,  married  Francis  H.  Saltus;  3,  Mary  Ann, 
married  John  Givan,  who  had  Mary,  married  first, 
Henry  Richards,  2nd,  Dr.  George  H.  Moore,  and  Mar- 
garet, married  Rev.  Dr.  Howard  Crosby. 

IV.  Catharine,  died  young. 

V.  George  Bloom,  died  young. 

VI.  George  Bloom  Evertson,  born  near  Amenia, 
Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  February  20,  1773;  died  at 
Ithaca,  Tompkins  County,  N.  Y.,  August  12,  1829. 
He  inherited  a handsome  property  from  his  father,  and 
resided  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  in  the  fine  old  gambrel- 
roofed  mansion  on  the  south  side  of  Cannon  Street, 
nearly  opposite  Liberty  Street.  The  lot  was  75  feet 
wide  and  extended  through  to  Church  Street.  He 
owned  “Springside,”  afterwards  sold  to  the  late  Mat- 
thew Vassar,  founder  of  the  college,  and  several  farms 
in  the  vicinity,  on  which  he  raised  sheep.  As  early  as 
1806  he  was  proprietor  of  a ship-yard  at  the  foot  of 
Union  Street,  where  he  built  sailing  vessels  and  trad- 
ed with  New  York,  Boston  and  Passamaquaddy.  He 
was  president  of  the  branch  bank  in  Poughkeepsie  of 
the  Manhattan  Bank,  New  York  City,  and  his  corre- 
spondence with  Henry  Remsen,  Esq.,  President,  ex- 
tended from  1809  to  1825.  About  1820  he  was  ap- 
pointed Judge  of  the  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  Peace. 
Having  become  involved  by  endorsing  for  a friend 
he  sold  out  his  property  in  1827,  and  in  May,  1828, 
moved  with  his  family  to  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  where  he  died 
the  next  year.  He  married  first.  November  18,  1794, 
Cornelia,  daughter  of  Dr.  Peter  Tappan,  born  March 
II,  1774,  died  January  29,  1808.  Children:  i,  John, 
died  young  ; 2,  Elizabeth  ; 3,  Peter  Tappan,  died  young; 
4,  John  Reuters,  married  and  had  John,  Clinton  and 
Evert;  5,  Cornelia,  married  Dr.  Benjamin  S.  Halsey, 
who  had  Mary  Elizabeth,  George  Timothy,  Clinton 
Smith,  married  Eliza  S.  Ayres ; Helen  Maria,  married 

Granger ; George  Evertson,  married  Alphonsine 

Hungerford  ; Tappan,  married  Mary  King,  and  Wm. 
Davies,  married  Louise  Seymour. 


He  married  secondly,  April  3,  1809,  Francis  Mary, 
daughter  of  Dr.  Samuel  Ndcoll,  born  December  17, 
1785,  died  March  24,  1861.  Children:  i,  Anne,  died 
young;  2,  Frances  Mary,  married  Wm.  Amos  Wood- 
ward, who  had  George  Evertson,  married  E.  B.  Deo- 
data  Mortimer;  Francis  William,  married  Anne  Jay 
Delaplaine;  Mary  Nicoll,  married  Erastus  Gaylord 
Pntnam,  and  Harriet  Bowen,  married  John  Wylie  Bar- 
row  ; 3,  Margaret  Maria  Bloom,  married  Hart  G.  Lee, 
who  had  James  Wright,  married  Rhoda  Carlton,  and 
Georgiana  Frances,  married  James  M.  Douglass ; 4, 
Adelaide  Elizabeth,  married  Samuel  M.  McKay,  who 
had  Robert  Riddell,  married  Eliza  Hun  Cox ; Margaret 
Greenwood,  married  Harmanus  Barkulo  Hubbard,; 
Adelaide  Elizabeth,  married  William  L.  Hubbard; 
Mary  Woodward,  married  Franklin  Quimby ; 5,  Cath- 
arine Lewis,  married  John  D.  Dix,  who  had  Adelaide 
Frances,  Wm.  Woodward,  Mary  Evertson,  George 
Woodward  (married  Elise  Woodruff)  John  James, 
Lena  Augusta  and  Ellen  Elizabeth ; 6,  Helen  Smith, 
died  young;  7,  Walter  Davies,  and  8,  Eliza  Ann,  twins; 
Walter  married  Ann  Mary  Fatheree,  who  had  Alice 
Nicoll,  married  J.  R.  Gwynn,  David  Barrow,  married 
M.  McLaren;  George  James,  married  Susie  Davis; 
Mary  Eliza,  married  J.  R.  Oldham  ; Walter  Lee,  Annie 
Elizabeth  and  Adelaide  McKay;  9,  William  Nicoll, 
died  young;  10,  George,  died  young;  ii,  George,  died 
young. 

VII.  Catharine,  married  Rev.  Isaac  Lewis,  and  had  : 
I,  Margaret  Maria,  married  Dr.  Harvey  P.  Peet,  prin- 
cipal of  N.  Y.  Institution  for  Deaf  and  Dumb,  who  had 
Dr.  Isaac  Lewis  Peet,  principal  ditto,  married  Mary 
Toles ; 2,  William  Evertson,  married  Adeline  Donald- 
son, who  had  Catharine  Louisa,  married  Edward  H. 
Mann,  and  William  Mount,  married  Ann  Eliza  Phelps ; 
3,  Louisa  C.,  died  young;  4,  Mary  Elizabeth,  married 
Wm.  M.  Smith,  who  had  Walter  Evertson,  married 
Mary  Clarkson ; Catherine  Lewis,  married  Edward  P. 
Buffet ; Mary  Mason,  married  Wm.  H.  Sampson,  and 
Sarah  Mather,  married  Cornelius  H.  Clark;  5,  Eliza 
Sophia,  married  David  Van  Nostrand;  6,  Isaac,  mar- 
ried Cornelia  Donaldson. 

VI H.  Jacob  Reuters,  died  of  yellow  fever  in  the  Is- 
land of  Tobago,  W.  I.,  at  the  age  of  25. 

IX.  Mary  or  Maria,  married  first,  Justin  Foote,  of 
Newburgh,  N.  Y. ; 2nd,  William  Davies  of  Pough- 
keepsie ; one  child,  Walter  Evertson  Davies,  died 
}'Oung. 

X.  Walter,  married  Eliza  Roosevelt,  and  had:  i, 
Henry  Holland ; 2,  Maria  Elizabeth,  married  Dr. 
John  C.  Brigham,  who  had  John  Clark,  Eliza  Roose- 
velt, Walter  Evertson,  married  Fannie  B.  Armstead ; 
Mary  Douglass,  married  John  H.  Cooke;  Amariah 
Ward,  married  Emma  J.  Wilde,  and  Antoinette  Gib- 
son, married  James  B.  Hopper. 

CLEMENT  CARRINGTON  GAINES. 

(See  page  255.) 

Clement  Carrington  Gaines,  President  of  Eastman 
Business  College,  is  a native  of  Charlotte  County, 
Virginia,  of  English  ancestry,  and  a descendant  of 
several  of  the  earliest  Virginia  families.  One  of  his 
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ancestors  was  one  of  the  first  governors  of  the  Col- 
ony ; two  others  were  members  of  the  House  of  Bur- 
gesses in  Colonial  times,  representing  Charlotte 
Comity,  Virginia,  and  were  among  the  supporters 
of  Patrick  Henry  in  his  heroic  efforts  in  the  cause 
of  independence.  The  family  still  own  extensive  plan- 
tations, and  are  prominent  in  their  locality;  but,  like 
the  majority  of  the  Southern  people,  they  suffered 
financially  from  the  Civil  War. 

Mr.  Gaines  enjoyed  exceptional  educational  ad- 
vantages, and  had  a wide  experience  as  a teacher  and 
business  man  before  coming  to  Poughkeepsie.  He 
graduated  from  Hampden  Sidney  College  at  the  age 
of  eighteen,  with  the  degree  of  A.  B.  The  next  five 
years  he  devoted  to  teaching,  beginning  as  instructor 
in  Latin  and  mathematics  at  the  Fincastle  (Virginia) 
High  School,  and  afterward  becoming  principal  of  a 
public  grammar  school  near  Walton,  Boone  County, 
Kentucky,  of  the  Oakland  Institute  near  Pembroke, 
Christian  County,  Kentucky,  and  of  the  Charlotte 
County  High  School  at  Charlotte  Court  House,  Vir- 
ginia. When  he  had  saved  the  amount  of  money 
needed  in  this  way,  he  entered  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia in  1880,  and  graduated  in  1882  with  the  degree 
of  B.  L.  In  the  same  year  he  completed  the  business 
course  at  Eastman  College.  Poughkeepsie,  New  York. 

With  this  excellent  business  and  professional  train- 
ing, Mr.  Gaines  began  the  practice  of  law  in  Chi- 
cago, associating  himself  for  that  purpose  first  with 
Thomas  Cratty  and  afterwards  with  Colonel  George 
L.  Paddock  and  Owen  F.  Aldis,  of  the  firm  of  Pad- 
dock  & Aldis.  Little  more  than  a year  had  passed 
however,  when  he  was  offered  a position  as  a teacher 
in  the  Banking  Department  of  Eastman  Business 
College;  and  this  he  decided  to  accept,  feeling  that  the 
work  there  would  be  peculiarly  congenial.  After  act- 
ing as  an  instructor  for  a year,  he  became,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1884,  the  president  of  the  college.  It  speaks  well 
for  his  ability  and  energy  that  the  reputation  of  this 
school  has  been  fully  mainained  under  his  leadership. 
So  successful  was  he,  indeed,  in  the  management  of 
the  older  school,  that  he  established,  in  1892,  the  New 
York  Business  Institute  in  the  City  of  New  York,  and 
has  since  continued  to  conduct  both  institutions.  The 
new  school,  which  was  opened  December  12,  1892,  at 
81  East  125th  Street,  (now  removed  to  119  West 
125th  Street)  grew  so  rapidly  that  increased  accommo- 
dations soon  became  necessary ; and  more  than  350 
pupils  are  now  in  daily  attendance,  with  an  enrollment 
of  about  600  a year.  The  Poughkeepsie  school  re- 
cently had  on  its  membership  roll  pupils  from  thirty- 
eight  different  states  and  territories  and  seventeen 
foreign  countries. 

In  addition  to  the  care  of  his  two  schools,  Mr. 
Gaines  is  actively  and  effectively  interested  in  "every- 
thing that  has  any  good  in  it,”  to  borrow  his  own 
phrase.  Church  work,  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association,  social  problems,  politics  (in  a broad  sense) 
— in  short,  all  the  live,  practical  questions  of  the  day, 
receive  a share  of  his  attention.  He  organized  and 
was  first  president  of  the  New  York  State  Association 
of  registered  business  schools,  the  first  Building  and 
Loan  Association  in  Poughkeepsie,  and  has  been  for 


many  years  a member  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  here.  He  is  a also  a member  of 
the  Harlem  Board  of  Commerce,  and  was  for  years 
in  the  Poughkeepsie  Board  of  Education.  lie  is  also 
a member  of  the  Syllabus  Committee  and  Chairman 
of  the  Commercial  Education  Committee  of  the  State 
Association  of  Academic  Principals.  He  delivers  fre- 
quent addresses  and  essays  on  special  occasions.  He 
has  edited  a book  entitled  “Simplified  Phonetic  Short- 
hand,” founded  on  the  Pitman  system,  and  is  the 
author  of  the  works  on  accounts  and  arithmetic  used 
as  a text-book  in  his  own  and  other  schools.  He  has 
been  elected  to  membership  in  many  organizations, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  University,  Am- 
rita,  Dutchess,  Golf  and  Country  Clubs,  of  Poughkeep- 
sie, the  Reform  Club  and  Southern  Society  of  New 
York,  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  the 
American  Society  of  Christian  Philosophy,  and  tiie 
American  Institute  of  Civics. 

Who’s  Who  in  America,  (1904-5)  contains  the  fol- 
lowing synopsis  of  Mr.  Gaines’  career : 

President  of  Eastman  Business  College ; l)orn 
March  15,  1857;  was  graduated  from  Hampden-Sid- 
ney  College,  1875,  and  University  of  Virginia,  1882; 
taught  school  in  Fincastle,  Virginia,  in  1875-6,  and 
near  Walton,  Kentucky,  in  1876-7;  at  Pembroke,  Ken- 
tucky, in  1877-8;  at  Charlotte  C.  H.,  Virginia,  in 
1879-80;  practiced  law  in  Chicago,  1882-83 ; married 
October  29th,  1884,  Mrs.  M.  M.  Eastman  ; president 
of  Eastman  Business  College  since  1884;  established 
the  New  York  Business  Institute  in  1892,  and  has  car- 
ried on  the  same  since.  ( A list  of  organizations,  same 
as  those  above  follows.) 

STEPHEN  G.  GUERNSEY. 

Stephen  Gano  Guernsey,  lawyer  and  president  of 
the  Poughkeepsie  Trust  Company,  was  born  in  Stan- 
ford, Dutchess  County,  April  22,  1848,  son  of  Stephen 
Gano  Guernsey  and  Elenor  ( Rogers)  Guernsey,  of 
that  place.  Pie  was  educated  in  the  common  schools 
and  at  Fort  Edward  Institute.  In  1870  he  came  to 
I’oughkeepsie  and  read  law  in  the  offices  of  Judge 
Charles  Wheaton,  and  also  with  his  brother.  Judge 
Daniel  W.  Guernsey,  being  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1872.  In  1876  he  commenced  the  practice  of  law  here, 
and  has  so  continued  up  the  present  time.  In  politics 
he  is  a Democrat,  but  has  never  held  public  office  ex- 
ce])t  as  School  Commissioner  from  1890  to  1894,  and 
as  U.  S.  Loan  Commissioner  for  a number  of  years. 
Pie  was  elected  president  of  the  Poughkeepsie  National 
Bank  in  1892,  and  of  the  Poughkeepie  Trust  Company 
in  1901,  which  position  he  now  holds. 

Mr.  Guernsey  was  married  April  18,  1877,  Miss 
Marianna  Hicks,  of  Poughkeepsie,  and  has  four  chil- 
dren, Raymond  G.,  Homer  W.,  Louis  G.  and  Eme- 
line. 

MARTIN  PIEERMANCE. 

(See  page  240.) 

Martin  Heermance,  lawyer,  was  born  in  St.  Joseph 
County,  (Michigan,  December  17,  1852,  l)ut  can  justly 
claim  an  ancestry  in  Dutchess  County  dating  back  to 
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almost  the  first  settlement.  The  first  of  his  family  to 
come  from  Holland  to  America  was  Jan  Heermance, 
who  arrived  in  New  York  in  1659,  and  his  descendants 
settled  in  Dutchess  Comity,  Hendricns  Heermance  be- 
ing' married  to  a daughter  of  Gerrit  Artsen,  who  was 
one  of  the  men  who  made  the  first  purchase  of  land 
from  the  Indians  at  Rhinebeck  in  1686,  and  who  in 
1716  purchased  from  his  father-in-law  what  is  now 
known  as  EUerslie,  the  jiroperty  of  Levi  P.  Morton, 
former  vice-president  of  the  Lmited  States. 

Martin  Heermance's  great-grandfather,  Jacob 
Heermance,  a grandson  of  Jan,  married  a daughter 
of  Jan  \Msbnrgh,  and  one  of  bis  eight  children,  Martin 
Heermance,  married  a daughter  of  Dr.  Hans  Kiersted, 
a direct  descendant  of  the  Dr.  Hans  Kiersted,  who,  in 
1642,  married  Sarah  Roeloffe  Jans,  daughter  of  Aneke 
Jans,  from  whom  Trinity  Church,  New  York  City,  re- 
ceived its  now  enormously  wealthv  endowment.  Mar- 
tin was  a leading  citizen  of  the  county  and  a Brigadier- 
('icneral  in  the  War  of  1812.  His  son,  the  father  of 
our  subject,  was  the  Rev.  Harrison  Heermance,  of  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church.  He  was  settled  in  Lenawee 
County,  Michigan,  but  resigned  his  pulpit  and  served 
as  chajilain  of  the  Lourth  Michigan  Cavalry  and  then 
of  the  128th  N.  Y.  Volunteers.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  he  settled  in  Rhinebeck,  his  native  town,  and  died 
there  in  1883.  Martin  Heermance  was,  therefore, 
reared  in  this  county,  and  was  educated  at  the  De- 
Garmo  Classical  Institute.  In  1881  he  was  elected 
Supervisor  of  Rhinebeck,  and  re-elected  in  1882.  In 
1883  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  began  practice  in 
Poughkeepsie.  He  was  elected  District  Attorney  in 
1888,  and  in  1896  was  a])pointed  one  of  the  three  State 
.Assessors  of  New  York  by  Governor  Morton.  By 
bis  colleagues  be  was  elected  chairman  of  the  board. 
I le  recently  served  two  terms  as  President  of  Vassar 
Ilrotbers  Institute,  and  for  a number  of  years  has 
been  regarded  as  one  of  the  leading  lawyers  of  the 
Dutchess  County  bar.  He  is  a member  of  the  Holland 
Society,  and  was  Master  of  Rhinebeck  Lodge,  L.  and 

M.,  for  two  consecutive  terms.  Lor  two  years  be 
was  jiresident  of  the  Social  Reading  Club,  of  Pougb- 
kee])sie. 

Mr.  Heermance  was  married  in  1881  to  Miss  Nina 
Radclifife,  daugbter  of  tbe  late  David  Van  Ness  Rad- 
cliffe,  of  Albany,  and  has  one  son,  Radcliflie  Heer- 
mance,  who  was  recently  graduated  from  Williams 
College.  Mrs.  Heermance  died  in  March,  1905. 

DR.  JAAILS  HOYT. 

Daniel  James  Hoyt.  M.  D.,  the  youngest  physician 
now  practicing  in  Poughkeepsie,  and  yet  one  of  the 
most  successful,  his  ability  both  as  a pbvsician  and 
surgeon  having  well  satisfied  and  retained  the  large 
chentage  established  bv  the  late  Dr.  Walter  R.  Case, 
whom  he  succeeded  in  1902,  was  born  at  Galway, 
Saratoga  County,  N.  Y.,  January  29,  1872.  He  was 
educated  at  tbe  Rochester  high  school,  and  at  Prof. 
Ldick’s  private  academv  of  the  same  place.  Thence 
he  went  to  Princeton  Lhiiversity  for  one  year,  and 
Union  University  for  three  years,  graduating  as  B. 
from  the  latter  in  the  class  of  1899.  After  a course 


at  the  Albany  Medical  College,  during  which  time  Dr. 
A.  Wilder  Wer  was  his  preceptor,  he  attended  the 
medical  dejiartment  of  the  University  of  Vermont  for 
one  year,  and  graduated  therefrom  as  M.  D.,  in  1902. 
He  also  took  four  years’  reading  in  the  Chautauqua 
Literary  and  Scientific  Circle  of  Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 
.After  the  death  of  Dr.  Case  in  1902,  Dr.  Hoyt  took  up 
his  jiractice  in  the  office  thus  made  vacant,  and  prac- 
tically succeeded  him.  Dr.  Hoyt  is  a member  of  the 
Phi  Chi  A'ledical  Society  of  Burlington,  AT.,  the  Phi 
Delta  Theta  Lraternity,  Alumni  .Association  of  Sche- 
nectady, and  the  Dutchess  County  Medical  Society,  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  Lallkill  Lodge,  I.  O.  O.  L. 
On  June  17,  1903,  he  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Miss  Ida  S.  Mitchell,  daughter  of  S.  S.  Mitchell,  of 
Albany,  N.  \^.,  and  resided  first  at  the  corner  of  Adill 
and  Washington  Streets,  but  afterwards  moved  to 
Cannon  Street. 

GLORGL  INNIS. 

(Lor  portrait,  see  page  187.) 

George  Innis,  man  of  affairs  of  Poughkeepsie  and 
thrice  mayor,  was  born  in  this  city  June  7,  1822,  and 
died  November  25,  1903.  He  was  the  son  of  Aaron 
and  Martha  ( Smith ) Innis,  who  came  here  from 
Orange  and  LHster  Counties,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Innis  was 
educated  and  prepared  for  Columbia  College  at  the 
Poughkeepsie  Collegiate  Institute,  on  College  Hill,  but 
bis  father  dying  in  October,  1838,  he  abandoned  the 
idea  of  entering  college  and  took  charge  of  the  dye 
woods  business  his  father  had  established,  and  which 
under  his  management  flourished  until  1898,  when  the 
dye  woods  industry  was  forced  to  give  way  to  aniline 
dyes.  Air.  Innis  was  president  of  the  Lallkill  Bank 
for  si.xteen  years ; a trustee  of  the  Poughkeepsie  Sav- 
ings Bank  and  a member  of  its  executive  committee  for 
manv  years  : a director  in  tbe  Larmers  and  Alanufac- 
turers  Bank  for  several  years;  a director  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Bank,  of  New  AMrk  City,  for  a long  per- 
iod. He  was  a trustee  and  a member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  AMssar  College  for  sixteen  years,  and 
was  one  of  the  first  ten  men  to  subscribe  capital  to 
start  tbe  Lirst  National  Bank  of  New  Wrk  City.  Po- 
litically, and  as  a public-spirited  citizen.  Air.  Innis  was 
exceedingly  active  and  popular. 

Lverv  public  improvement  has  depended  upon  him 
to  take  a leading  part  in  advocating  and  in  pushing  it 
to  success.  He  was  the  first  president  of  the  Pough- 
keepsie and  Lastern  Railroad,  one  of  the  e.xecutive 
committee  of  the  Poughkeepsie  Bridge  Company,  and 
an  officer  or  director  in  nearly  every  organization  which 
had  for  its  object  the  benefit  of  Poughkeepsie  and  its 
peo]fle.  AVrv  few  men  in  the  whole  history  of  the 
city  have  done  more  for  its  welfare  or  contributed 
more  for  its  prosperity. 

.A  staunch  Republican,  he  was  chosen  president  of 
the  village  in  the  middle  fifties  and  elected  mayor  of 
the  citv  in  1863.  To  this  office  he  was  re-elected  in 
1864  and  again  in  1866.  He  is  known  as  the  patriotic 
mavor  of  the  Civil  War  period.  When  the  first  re- 
cruits were  ready  to  move,  he  furnished  $30,000  of  his 
own  money  to  equip  them,  trusting  for  re-imbursement 
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which  came  in  time.  When  $50,000  had  to  be  raised 
to  buy  the  ground  and  other  necessaries  for  the  Hud- 
son River  Hospital  for  the  Insane  (in  order  to  secure 
that  State  institution  for  Dutchess  County),  he  per- 
sonally borrowed  it  from  John  Jacob  Astor,  the  2d, 
and  became  responsible  for  the  loan  until  the  amount 
had  been  fully  subscribed.  Many  other  notable  and 
patriotic  acts  distinguish  Mr.  Innis  as  one  of  the  best 
mayors  Poughkeepsie  ever  had.  In  1868  he  was  one 
of  the  Republican  presidential  electors  in  the  first  can- 
didacy of  General  Grant. 

Mr.  Innis  married,  in  1855,  Miss  Anne  Bevier  Has- 
brouck,  of  New  Paltz,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y.  Their 
daughter  Martha  is  now  the  wife  of  William  H. 
Young,  a prominent  New  York  city  lawyer;  and  their 
son,  Hasbrouck  Innis,  is  one  of  the  popular  young  men 
of  Poughkeepsie.  Mr.  Innis,  with  his  family,  have 
resided  in  the  old  mansion  which  occupies  the  high 
ground  on  the  south  side  of  IMain  above  Water  Street, 
since  he  purchased  the  property  in  1857.  It  is  prob- 
ably the  oldest  residence  now  occupied  in  the  city. 
Mr.  Innis  was  the  oldest  ex-mayor  of  Poughkeepsie 
for  some  time  before  his  death,  and  the  only  ex-presi- 
dent of  the  village  living. 

HON.  JOHN  H.  KETCHAM. 

(See  page  195.) 

Hon.  John  H.  Ketcham,  many  times  already  men- 
tioned in  this  history,  a native  of  the  County  of  Dutch' 
ess,  N.  Y.,  was  born  December  21st,  1832,  in  Dover. 
He  is  a scion  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  distin- 
guished families  in  Eastern  New  York,  being  the  sec- 
ond son  and  child  of  John  M.  and  Eliza  A.  Ketcham, 
of  Dover.  His  education  was  received  in  part  at  Suf- 
field.  Conn.,  and  in  part  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  from 
whence  he  graduated  in  1851.  At  the  conclusion  of 
his  studies,  he  returned  to  his  native  town  and  formed 
a partnership  with  his  elder  brother,  William  S.,  in 
farming  and  conducting  an  extensive  marble  business, 
which  they  successfully  continued  several  years.  Dur- 
ing this  period,  he  was  calletl  upon  to  represent  his 
township  on  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  and  was  elected 
to  the  Assembly  of  the  State  for  two  years,  and  after- 
wards went  to  the  State  Senate,  where  he  most  worthi- 
ly represented  his  constituents.  In  1861  Mr.  Ketcham 
was  appointed  bv  Governor  Morgan,  of  New  York,  a 
member  of  the  War  Committee  of  Dutchess  and  Co- 
lumbia Counties,  and  was  commissioned  to  raise  a reg- 
iment, which  he  did  with  alacrity  and  which  was  com- 
posed of  picked  men  representing  for  the  most  part  the 
best  and  most  intelligent  families  of  Dutchess  County. 
His  regiment,  the  150th  New  York,  proceeded  first  to 
Baltimore-  Md..  and  afterward  participated  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Gettysburg,  where  it  suffered  severely.  After 
recruiting  its  depleted  ranks.  Colonel  Ketcham  moved 
his  command  southwest,  joining  General  Sherman,  and 
was  with  him  on  his  memorable  march  to  the  sea.  At 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  for  meritorious  conduct,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  Brigadier-General  by  brevet,  af- 
terward to  Brigadier-General,  and  subsequently  to 
Major-General  by  brevet.  While  with  his  command, 
he  was  nominated  for  Member  of  Congress  from  his 


district  and  elected.  He  served  eleven  consecutive 
terms  in  that  office,  being  nominated  by  acclamation  on 
each  occasion,  and  was  elected,  receiving  the  sup- 
port of  the  people  of  his  district,  irrespective  of  party, 
his  majorities  being  large  and  unprecedented.  On 
the  termination  of  his  twelfth  term,  he  was  tendered 
a unanimous  renomination,  but,  owing  to  impaired 
health,  was  compelled  to  decline.  Ele  is  at  the  present 
time  in  Congress  and  a member  of  the  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs,  Post  Offices  and  Post  Roads,  and  has 
always  served  on  the  most  important  committees,  gain- 
ing great  eminence  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  his 
duties,  having  the  respect  and  love  of  his  fellow  Con- 
gressmen. 

On  Eebruary  14th,  1858.  General  John  H.  Ketcham 
was  married  to  Miss  Augusta  A.  Belden,  daughter  of 
Ydlliam  H.  and  Sarah  Belden,  of  Amenia,  Dutchess 
County,  who  are  among  the  earliest  and  best  families 
of  the  county.  Four  children  were  born  of  this  mar- 
riage, of  whom  three  are  living.  General  Ketcham  is 
a gentleman  of  generous  impulses  and  warm  heart, 
and  always  ready  to  do  a kind  act.  and  is  known  and 
recognized  as  the  poor  man’s  friend.  He  has  been 
greatly  distinguished  for  ability,  integrity  and  public 
spirit  and  possesses  all  those  admirable’  qualities  of 
character  which  go  to  make  good  citizenship.  His 
State  has  always  honored  him  as  one  of  her  best  pro- 
ducts, a manly,  noble  man  in  all  the  relations  of  life, 
and  in  his  remarkable  public  career  he  has  maintained 
himself  with  great  dignity  and  propriety,  and  will 
leave  to  posterity  the  memory  of  a nch  inheritance. 

HON.  FRANCIS  G.  LANDON. 

( See  page  265. ) 

Hon.  Francis  G.  Eandon,  who  so  ably  represented 
this  district  in  the  State  Eegislature  for  three  years. 
1901-1903,  was  born  in  New  York  city  August  20, 
1859.  He  was  the  son  of  Charles  Griswold  and  Susan 
II.  Landon  and  lineal  descendant  of  Captain  David 
Landon,  of  the  Continental  Army,  and  Sir  John  Lev- 
erett.  Governor  of  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  from 
1673  to  1679.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  school.- 
and  graduated  from  Princeton  University  in  the  class 
of  1881. 

Mr.  Landon  is  a farmer  by  occupation  and  pref- 
erence, but  has  always  given  inuch  time  to  National 
Guard  matters.  Early  in  life  he  became  a member  of 
the  famous  Seventh  Regiment,  of  New  York,  was  its 
adjutant  for  four  years,  and  became  Captain  of  Com- 
pany I in  1895.  i’l  1889,  in  comjian}'  with  an  asso- 
ciate officer,  he  went  to  England  to  represent  the  Sev- 
enth and  the  National  Guards  of  the  State,  and  re- 
mained active  in  his  regiment  until  his  resignation  in 
1902,  at  which  date  he  received  full  and  honorable  dis- 
charge from  the  service. 

He  came  to  Dutchess  County,  to  his  farm  at 
Staatsburg,  in  1893,  nominated  bv  the  Re- 

publican ]:)arty  in  1900  as  Member  of  the  Assembl'-. 
Being  elected,  he  commenced  his  legislative  career  in 
January.  iQor,  and  that  year  served  on  the  Public 
Education,  Military  and  State  Prison  committees.  Re- 
elected in  T901,  he  served  on  the  Taxation  and  Re- 
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trenchment.  Public  Institutions  and  Villages  commit- 
tees in  1902.  Again  elected  in  1902  he  was  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Education  and  member 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  and  Canal  committees  in  1903. 
In  1904  he  was  appointed  third  secretary  of  legation 
at  P)erlin,  Germany,  and  soon  after  reaching  his  post 
was  transferred  to  Vienna,  Austria  as  second  secre- 
tary. 

Mr.  Landon,  however,  was  not  the  first  of  his  fam- 
ily to  serve  the  true  interests  of  this  county.  His  great- 
grand  uncle,  Jonathan  Landon,  represented  Dutchess 
in  the  first  Provincial  Congress  of  the  State  of  New 
^Mrk,  which  convened  in  New  York  City  in  i775> 
was  also  its  representative  in  the  Third  and  Eourth 
Congresses.  During  the  Revolutionary  War  he  was  a 
major  in  the  Sixth  Regiment,  Dutchess  County  Militia. 

Mr.  Landon  is  a member  of  the  y\merican  Geo- 
gra])hical  Societv,  the  Metropolitan,  Princeton,  New 
York  Athletic,  New  York  Yacht  and  Racquet  Clubs, 
and  the  E])iscopal  Church.  He  was  married  May  20, 
i8<t7,  to  Miss  Mary  Hornor  Toel,  and  has  two  daugh- 
ters, Adelaide  and  Eleanor. 

DR.  CHARLES  EDWARD  LANE. 

(See  page  257.) 

Charles  Edward  Lane,  M.  D.,  president  of  the 
Board  of  Aldermen,  and  prominent  physician  and 
surgeon  of  Poughkeepsie,  was  born  at  Clove,  Dutchess 
County,  August  16,  1855,  son  of  Edward  Lane  a whale 
fisherman,  and  who  was  afterwards  a well-known  pilot, 
captain  and  boat  owner  on  the  Hudson  River,  running 
at  one  time  a very  large  schooner  to  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and 
Jane  A.  ( Hall ) Lane,  daughter  of  Gilbert  and  Mary 
Hall,  of  Dutch  descent.  The  Lanes  are  one  of  the 
oldest  families  in  Dutchess  County,  the  doctor's  great- 
grandfather, Jacob  Lane,  having  resided  here  prior  to 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  His 
grandfather,  John  G.  Lane,  was  born  in  Beekman,  now 
Union  Vale,  May  22,  1776,  where  his  father,  Edward, 
was  also  born. 

In  1863  Edward  Lane  sold  his  schooner  and  bought 
a farm  in  Seneca  County,  N.  Y.,  but  Dr.  Lane  was 
brought  u])  at  Clove,  making  his  home  with  his  uncle 
and  aunt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  M.  Cutler,  the  latter 
l)eing  his  mother’s  sister.  He  continued  attending  the 
district  schools  until  sixteen  years  of  age,  when  he 
entered  Wesleyan  Academy,  at  Wilbraham,  Mass. 
He  did  not  graduate,  however,  his  uncle’s  serious  ill- 
ness calling  him  home,  and  upon  his  uncle’s  death  in 
1876,  he  became  the  owner  of  the  old  homestead,  sacred 
to  the  memory  of  his  mother  and  grandparents. 

After  taking  a course  at  Eastman  Business  Col- 
lege in  this  city,  he  married  Miss  Hattie  A.  Yoemans, 
of  Clove,  March  28,  1877,  and  in  1880  entered  the 
New  York  Homeopathic  Medical  College.  He  grad- 
uated therefrom  in  1883,  and  practiced  medicine  at 
Clove  for  five  years,  removing  in  1888  to  Poughkeep- 
sie, where  he  has  attained  a wide,  influential  and  lu- 
crative practice.  He  was  secretary  of  the  hoard  of 
examining  surgeons  of  the  U.  S-  Pension  Bureau  from 
1889  to  1894,  ’s  a member  of  the  Dutchess  County 
Medical  Society,  the  New  York  State  Homeopathic 


Medical  Society,  the  American  Institute  of  Homeo- 
pathy, Triune  Lodge,  E.  and  A.  M.,  Poughkeepsie 
Chapter,  R.  A.  M.,  Poughkeepsie  Commandery,  K. 
T.,  Mecca  Temple  of  the  Mystic  Shrine,  Poughkeepsie 
Council,  R.  A.,  Eallkill  Lodge,  I.  O.  O.  E.,  the  Su- 
preme Lodge,  I.  O.  G.  T.,  and  other  social  societies. 
He  was  formerly  a member  of  the  Christian  Church 
at  Clove,  but  is  now  a member  of  the  Second  Reformed 
Church  of  this  city.  Dr.  Lane  was  elected  president 
of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  in  1897,  and  has  ably  served 
as  such  ever  since  then. 

ERANK  B.  LOWN. 

(See  page  226.) 

Erank  B.  Lown  was  born  at  the  village  of  Red 
Hook,  in  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  on  the  first  day  of 
January,  1849.  He  is  the  son  of  David  and  Jane  M. 
Lown,  and  with  his  parents  removed  to  the  City  of 
Poughkeepsie  in  1857,  where  he  has  since  resided.  Mr. 
Lown  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Pough- 
keepsie, and  in  1871  entered  the  law  office  of  Elelson 
& Baker  as  a law  student.  After  being  admitted  to 
the  bar,  he  became  a clerk  in  the  office  of  Thompson 
& Weeks,  then  the  oldest  firm  of  practitioners  in  the 
county.  In  1878  the  firm  of  Thompson,  Weeks  & 
Lown  was  formed,  and  upon  the  death  of  James  LI. 
Weeks  in  1887  and  of  John  Thompson  in  1891,  he  be- 
came the  sole  survivor.  He  is  still  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession  in  the  City  of  Poughkeepsie. 

THE  STORE  OF  LUCKEY,  PLATT  & CO., 

(See  page  256.) 

The  business  now  conducted  by  Luckey.  Platt  & 
Co.,  was  established  in  1835  by  Crandle  & Smith,  then 
in  a small  store  at  254  Main  Street.  They  were  suc- 
ceeded by  Dibble  & Slee,  then  by  R.  Slee  & Co.,  who 
moved  in  i860  to  328  Main  Street,  and  in  1866  the 
firm  name  was  changed  to  Luckey,  Vail  & Mandeville. 
In  1869  the  firm  of  Luckey  & Platt  was  first  an- 
nounced. Three  years  later  Mr.  S.  L.  DeGarmo  was 
admitted  to  the  firm  and  the  name  of  Luckey,  Platt  & 
Co.,  has  been  a familiar  one  to  the  people  ever  since. 
The  growth  of  this  store  has  been  one  of  the  most  not- 
able features  of  successful  business  enterprise  in  Pough- 
keepsie. In  1874  the  business  was  confined  to  one 
small  single  store  of  one  floor  only.  From  that  time 
on  the  history  of  this  store  shows  constant  growth  and 
development  until  at  the  present  time  in  their  new, 
luxurious  quarters  the  Luckey,  Platt  & Co.  establish- 
ment occupies  seven  full  stores,  four  stories  high. 
From  1874  to  1903  there  was  a change  from  a floor 
area  of  1,280  feet  to  a magnificently  equipped  modern 
store  with  twenty-three  departments,  over  a mile  and 
three-quarters  of  counters  and  shelves  and  about  60,- 
000  square  feet  of  floor  space. 

Here  may  be  found  very  large  and  varied  lines  of 
Dry  Goods,  and  all  accessories,  the  largest  carpet  de- 
partment in  this  part  of  the  State,  a fully  equipped 
furniture  store,  complete  in  itself,  drapery  and  uphol- 
stery department,  millinery  and  boys’  clothing  depart- 
ments, waiting  rooms,  three  elevators  and  all  modern 
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conveniences.  One  of  the  secrets  of  the  healthy 
growth  of  this  store  may  be  found  in  the  underlying 
current  of  honest  dealing  and  right  business  principles 
running-  all  through  the  house.  It  is  by  far  the  largest 
and  most  modern  store  in  the  city,  as  well  as  in  this 
part  of  the  State,  and  offers  the  people  of  Poughkeep- 
sie and  surrounding  country  exceptional  opportunities 
for  satisfactory  trading  every  business  day  in  the 
year. 

GEORGE  W.  LUMP. 

(See  page  258.) 

George  W.  Lumb,  leading  manufacturer  and  presi- 
dent of  tbe  Board  of  Public  Works,  was  born  in 
Yorkshire,  England,  September  i6th,  1837,  and  when 
about  two  years  of  age  was  brought  to  Poughkeepsie 
by  his  parents,  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  (Beaumont) 
Lumb.  Tbe  father  in  1839  was  employed  in  the  car- 
pet factory  of  C.  M.  and  G.  P.  Pelton,  but  later  opened 
a grocery  store  whicb  he  conducted  until  about  two 
years  before  his  death.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Congregational  Church,  and  in  politics  was  first  a 
Whig,  later  a Republican. 

Our  subject,  after  attending  the  grammar  schools, 
was  employed  in  the  carpet  factorv  for  a while,  and 
then  learned  the  sash  and  blind  trade  with  William 
C.  Beardsley,  afterwards  being  foreman  for  John  C. 
Price.  In  1863  he  entered  the  United  States  Navy, 
making  three  trips  to  Aspinwall  on  the  “Grand  Gulf,’’ 
and  was  in  the  blockading  squadron  at  Galveston. 
The  vessel  later  acted  as  flagship  at  New  Orleans,  in 
which  city  Mr.  Lumb  received  an  honorable  discharge. 
On  his  return  to  Poughkeepsie,  he  and  his  brother, 
Levi  Lumb,  started  a sash  and  blind  factory  at  the 
corner  of  Dutchess  Avenue  and  Water  Street,  which 
for  two  years  was  operated  bv  horse  power.  They 
then  removed  to  the  present  factory  and  admitted 
William  T.  Swart,  the  firm  being  known  as  Swart, 
Lumb  and  Brother.  This  partnership  continued  until 
1885,  when  Mr.  Lumb  bought  out  his  brother’s  interest, 
and  his  son  Charles  L.  became  a member  of  the  firm, 
which  assumed  the  name  of  Swart,  Lumb  and  Son. 
Two  years  later,  however,  Mr.  Swart  sold  out  and  the 
name  was  changed  to  George  W.  Lumb  and  Son. 
They  do  an  extensive  business  and  well  deserve  the 
liberal  patronage  which  is  accorded  them.  In  1892 
Mr.  Lumb  purchased  the  old  Vassar  House  property 
and  erected  another  four-story  brick  building  which 
has  been  occupied  by  various  industries. 

Mr.  Lumb  is  connected  with  several  of  the  leading 
industries,  and  is  also  one  of  the  largest  real  estate 
owners  in  the  city. 

Mr.  Lumb  married  Sarah  W.  Dean,  a native  of 
Taunton;  Mass.  Mrs.  Lumb  is  a descendant,  on  the 
maternal  side,  of  Governor  Bradford,  second  Gover- 
nor of  Massachusetts  Colony.  Four  children  have 
been  born  to  them,  Charles  Levi,  Jessie  Bradford, 
George  Julian  and  Maud  Dean. 

In  his  political  principles  Mr.  Lumb  is  an  un- 
swerving Republican,  devoted  to  the  best  interests  of 
bis  party.  He  was  Commissioner  of  Public  Works  and 


for  a number  of  years  has  been  president  of  the  Board 
of  Public  Works. 

Socially  he  is  a member  of  tbe  F.  and  A.  M. 
Lodge  No.  266,  and  in  religious  faith  is  a Congrega- 
tionalist. 

Charles  L.  Lumb,  the  eldest  son,  is  a native  of 
Poughkeepsie,  where  he  secured  his  education,  being  a 
graduate  of  the  High  School  and  Eastman  Business 
College,  receiving  his  diploma  from  the  latter  in  1880. 
On  October  2nd,  1889,  in  Poughkeepsie,  he  was  united 
in  marriage  with  Minnie  Elizabeth  Lovejoy,  daughter 
of  J.  Fred  and  Mary  E.  Lovejoy,  the  former  being  a 
descendant  of  Barent  Waldron,  one  of  the  original 
patentees  of  New  Plarlem.  They  have  a daughter, 
Ethel  Dean,  born  July  iith,  1893,  and  son,  Charles 
Lovejoy,  born  November  30th,  1898. 

Charles  Lumb  is  also  a real  estate  owner,  is  an 
E]iiscopalian,  holding  membership  with  the  Holy  Com- 
forter Church.  Socially  he  affiliates  with  the  F.  and 
A.  M.  Triune  Lodge,  No.  782,  Poughkee])sie  Chapter, 
Poughkeepsie  Commandery,  Poughkeepsie  Council, 
Knights  of  Malta,  Mystic  Shrine,  and  Royal  Arcanum, 
is  a prominent  member  of  the  Amrita  Club  and  New 
England  Society.  In  politics  he  is  a staunch  Republi- 
can. In  1895  and  1896  he  held  the  position  of  presi- 
dent of  the  last  Board  of  Water  Commissioners. 

George  J.  Lumb,  the  second  son,  is  a graduate  of 
both  the  High  School  and  Eastman  Business  College, 
and  is  bookkeeper  of  the  firm  of  George  W.  Lumb  and 
Son.  Is  also  a real  estate  owner,  a member  of  sev- 
eral clubs  of  the  city  and  treasurer  of  Poughkeepsie 
Club.  During  the  late  Spanish-American  war,  he  en- 
listed in  the  Third  Volunteer  Signal  Corps,  of  Brook- 
lyn, and  served  as  Sergeant  seven  months  in  Cuba. 
In  politics  he  is  a Republican,  and  in  religion  an 
Episcopalian,  member  of  Holy  Comforter  Church. 

JOHN  E.  MACK. 

John  E.  Mack,  lawyer  and  justice  of  the  peace,  was 
born  at  Poughkeepsie  June  10,  1S74.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  town  schools,  St.  Mary’s  parochial  school 
and  the  Poughkeepsie  High  School.  Pie  then  read 
law  in  the  offices  of  Hackett  & Williams  and  Allison 
Butts.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  January,  1896. 
In  politics  he  is  a staunch  Democrat.  He  was 
elected  a justice  of  the  peace  of  the  Town  of 
Poughkeepsie  in  November,  1899,  a position 
he  ably  fills.  So  impartially  did  he  administer  the 
duties  of  his  office  during  his  first  term,  that  in  the 
fall  of  1903  the  Republicans  unanimouslv  endorsed  his 
nomination  for  re-election  for  the  ensuing  four  years’ 
term.  Mr.  Mack  has  an  original  way  of  dealing  with 
intoxicated  offenders  which  has  worked  very  success- 
fully. Lie  requests  them  to  sign  a pledge  promising 
to  abstain  from  tbe  use  of  liquor.  The  pledge  contains 
a clause  in  which  the  offender  petitions  the  justice  to 
commit  him  to  jail  for  six  months  as  an  habitual  drunk- 
ard if  he  is  again  convicted  of  intoxication,  l^pon  his 
discharge  he  is  admonished  by  Justice  Mack  that  the 
petition  will  be  granted  if  the  offender  is  again  con- 
victed before  bim.  Judge  Mack’s  pledge  has  become 
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famous,  as  well  as  having  resulted  iu  a wholesome 
reform  among  that  class  of  law  breakers.  Mr.  Mack 
has  succeeded  in  building  ii])  a lucrative  law  practice 


JOHN  E.  MACK. 


and  is  a ])opular  member  of  the  bar.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  and  St.  Mary's 
Catliolic  Church.  He  was  united  in  marriage  on  Oc- 
tober 25,  i8g<;,  to  Miss  Wilhelmiua  ]!.,  daughter  of 
Theodore  and  Marv  Immekus,  of  Poughkeepsie.  They 
have  two  children,  iMargaret  M.  and  John. 

DR.  J.  MARILL. 

joacjuin  Marill,  M.  D.,  one  of  the  most  popular 
physicians  of  Poughkeepsie,  was  born  in  Havana, 
Cuba,  December  21,  1841  ; the  son  of  Spanish  parents 
engaged  in  the  sugar  industry  in  that  island.  He 
graduated  from  the  Hniversity  of  Havana  in  i860  and 
went  to  Paris,  France,  to  study  medicine.  In  July, 
1861,  he  went  to  Philadel])hia,  and  in  October  of  that 
year  joined  the  137th  Regiment,  Pennsylvania  Volun- 
teers as  surgeon.  He  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  Sec- 
ond Rattle  of  Bull  Run  and  confined  in  Libby  Prison 
until  he  was  exchanged  in  September,  1864.  Return- 
ing to  duty  he  was  assignefl  to  Sickleboro  Hospital  at 
Alexandria.  Va.,  and  remained  there  until  his  discharge 
in  July,  1865.  He  then  went  back  to  Cuba,  and  prior 
to  the  rebellion  joined  the  Spanish  Army  as  surgeon, 
and  remained  in  active  duty  as  such  from  1866  to  1870. 
In  that  year  he  returned  to  the  United  States  and  be- 
gan the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery  at  Highland, 
l ister  County,  N.  Y,  He  removed  to  Poughkeepsie  in 
1874,  where  he  has  been  in  continual  practice  ever 


since,  excepting  a period  of  eight  months  when  com- 
modore-surgeon of  the  Alexandria  fleet  during  the  yel- 
low fever  epidemic  in  Vera  Cruz  in  1886.  Dr.  Marill 
was  united  in  marriage  in  1874  to  Miss  Amanda, 
daughter  of  Louis  Caire,  of  Poughkeepsie.  He  is  an 
active  member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  other 
fraternities,  and  is  a staunch  Republican,  though  by 
no  means  a politician. 

THOMAS  McWHINNIE. 

(See  page  209.) 

Thomas  McWhinnie,  the  proprietor  of  the  import- 
ant Poughkeepsie  industry  known  all  over  the  world 
as  the  McWhinnie  Wheelbarrow  Works,  enjoys  the 
distinction  of  having  conducted  one  business  under 
one  name  without  any  change  or  partners  for  a longer 
period  than  any  other  man  in  Poughkeepsie,  being 
now  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his  career  as  a manu- 
facturer of  wheelbarrows  for  all  purposes — canal  or 
railroad,  garden,  coal,  stone,  ore,  brick  and  other 
wheelbarrows,  both  wood  and  steel.  He  has  an  es- 
tablished trade  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  He  is  a self- 
made  man  in  the  broadest  sense,  and  a native  of 
Poughkeepsie,  born  here,  March  20,  1842,  the  son 
of  James  and  Euphemia  (Hall)  McWhinnie.  His 
father  worked  at  his  trade  as  a weaver  in  this  city  for 
thirty-three  years.  He  was  a sturdy  Scotchman  from 
Glasgow ; his  father,  Thomas,  was  also  a weaver,  but 
a native  of  Edinburgh.  The  latter’s  brother  John 
was  keeper  of  Edinburgh  Castle  where  the  Scottish 
Regalia  are  kept.  Mr.  McWhinnie  attended  the 
Poughkeepsie  schools  until  between  twelve  and  thirteen 
years  of  age,  and  then  started  to  work  in  the  cotton 
mills  at  Wappingers  Falls  for  two  dollars  a week. 
There  he  remained  less  than  a year,  when  he  returned 
to  this  city  and  worked  in  a bakery  for  his  board  and 
twenty-five  dollars  a year,  receiving  an  advance  of 
five  dollars  the  second  year  and  five  dollars  additional 
the  third  year.  In  the  spring  of  1858  he  began  to  learn 
the  tinner's  trade,  but  gave  that  up  in  1859,  and  started 
in  the  Chichester  Chair  factory,  a part  of  which  p’ant 
adjoins  his  present  works  in  South  Water  Street.  He 
afterwards  worked  four  years,  and  was  a partner  for 
one  year,  in  a chair  manufacturing  concern  in  New 
York  City.  In  1869  he  started  the  McWhinnie  Wheel- 
harrow  Works  in  North  Water  Street,  and  in  1883 
erected  his  present  extensive  plant  in  South  Water 
Street.  His  progressive  energy  and  natural  ability  is 
shown  by  his  production  of  the  celebrated  wheelbar- 
rows known  as  the  “Dutchess  Bolted  Canal"  and 
“Dutchess  Bolted  Garden  Wheelbarrows,”  and  his 
business  qualities  by  the  continuous  prosperity  of  the 
industry  he  has  established  with  no  other  aid  than  his 
own  intelligent,  honest  work  and  Scottish  pluck.  In 
politics  Mr.  McWhinnie  is  a Republican,  and  very  pop- 
ular with  the  people.  He  has  been  elected  to  public 
office  several  times  in  his  life,  serving  three  years  as 
Alderman  of  the  Second  Ward  and  six  years  as  a Su- 
pervisor of  the  Third  Ward.  He  is  a member  and 
trustee  of  the  Congregational  Church,  and  has  been  a 
Free  Mason  since  1864.  Mr.  McWhinnie  was  united 
in  marriage  June  i,  1871,  to  Miss  Fannie  Whitewell, 
daughter  of  Thomas  and  Mary  Whitewell,  who  came 
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here  from  Peterborough,  England,  settled  down  in 
Poughkeepsie  for  a number  of  years,  and  then  moved 
on  a farm  at  East  Park,  N.  Y.  Three  children  have 
been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McWhinnie,  of  whom  two 
are  living,  Mary  E.,  wife  of  Frank  Brooks,  and 
Fannie  J.  One  son,  Roy  A.,  died  in  his  thirteenth 
year. 

HON.  JOSEPH  MORSCHAUSER. 

(See  page  246.) 

Hon.  Joseph  Morschauser,  City  Judge  of  Pough- 
keepsie, was  born  at  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y.,  March  30, 
1863.  He  attended  the  district  school  of  his  native 
place  and  finished  his  education  under  the  private  tu- 
torship of  Miss  Helen  W.  Everett,  of  Poughkeepsie. 
He  then  studied  law  in  the  office  of  Judges  D.  W. 
Guernsev  and  Charles  Wheaton,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  September,  1884.  Although  one  of  a 
family  of  sixteen  children,  he  rejoices  in  being  the 
only  Republican  among  them,  and  is  a stalwart  of  that 
party.  He  was  elected  justice  of  the  peace  in  1886, 
and  re-elected  in  1890,  serving  eight  years  as  such, 
was  civil  service  commissioner  under  Mayor  Rowley, 
and  in  1898  was  elected  Recorder  of  Poughkeepsie. 
In  March,  1903,  the  new  law  was  adopted  by  which 
the  office  of  recorder  and  justice  of  the  peace  were 
merged  into  one  functionary  known  as  city  judge,  and 
Recorder  Morschauser  was  appointed  to  the  position 
by  Mayor  Hine.  The  new  court  has  given  much  sat- 
isfaction to  the  bar  and  the  general  public.  Judge 
Morschauser  is  devoted  to  his  profession,  and  as  a 
lawyer  as  well  as  a judge  he  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
members  of  the  bar.  In  his  private  practice  he  has 
specially  earned  the  esteem  of  the  laboring  classes  by 
the  able  service  rendered  to  the  several  trade  unions 
who  have  employed  him  as  their  attorney.  As  a 
judge  he  is  quick  to  distinguish  an  honest  worker  in 
search  of  employment  from  the  professional  tramp, 
and  no  unfortunate  but  honest  laborer  has  ever  been 
harshly  dealt  with  by  him.  His  decisions  are  ])rompt 
and  terse,  but  singularlv  correct  and  just.  Judge 
Morschauser  is  a member  of  several  societies,  l)ut  takes 
his  best  enjoyment  in  domestic  life.  He  was  married 
January  27,  1889,  to  Miss  Katherine  \V.,  daughter  of 
the  late  Joseph  Bauer,  of  Poughkeepsie.  They  have 
one  son,  Joseph  C.  H.  Morschauser. 

GEORGE  NAGENGAST. 

( See  page  261.) 

George  Nagengast,  the  efficient  and  popular  chief 
of  the  Poughkeepsie  Fire  Department,  was  born  in  this 
city  June  10,  1852,  the  son  of  Charles  Nagengast,  who 
came  from  Bavaria  in  1840  and  who  for  many  years 
was  foreman  for  the  blasting  furnaces  here. 

Mr.  Nagengast  learned  the  cigar  making  trade 
and  remained  in  that  calling  until  early  in  1881,  when 
he  embarked  in  the  meat  business  for  a short  time. 
He  then  returned  to  his  trade,  bnt  in  Octoljer  of  the 
same  year  he  liegan  life  as  a hotel  keeper  in  what  is 
now  known  as  the  Hudson  River  House.  Me  con- 
ducted this  ])Iace  nearly  seven  years,  when  he  pur- 
chased Mrs.  Kunkel's  store  at  435  IMain  Street,  where 


he  remained  over  five  years,  and  then  purchased  his 
present  place,  403  Main  Street.  He  has  been  very 
successful  in  business  and  in  real  estate  investments, 
and  is  now  the  owner  of  a number  of  valuable  proper- 
ties in  Poughkeepsie.  He  is  a public  spirited  citizen, 
and  one  ever  ready  and  foremost  to  promote  the  real 
welfare  and  prosperity  of  his  native  city.  Republican 
in  politics  and  at  times  a hard  worker  in  the  ranks 
of  his  party,  he  has  never  sought  nor  accepted  office, 
but  has  always  devoted  all  his  spare  time  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  fire  department.  He  joined  the  Niagara 
Company  when  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  the  O. 
II.  Booth  Hose  four  years  later.  He  returned  to  his 
old  company  in  1882,  and  has  been  its  treasurer  for 
many  years.  He  has  been  the  chief  of  the  department 
since  1901,  and  is  now  rounding  out  his  thirty-third 
year  of  continuous  active  service  as  a fire-fighter — a 
record  for  both  work  and  achievement  not  equalled  by 
any  other  citizen  of  Poughkeepsie,  nor  probably  of 
any  other  city  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Nagengast  was  married  November  2,  1878,  to 
Miss  Caroline  L.  Swartout,  daughter  of  William  and 
Adeline  (Martin)  Swartout. 

HON.  WILLIAM  NELSON. 

(See  page  93.) 

Hon.  William  Nelson  (born  Jnne  29th,  1784,  died 
October  2,  1869),  was  one  of  the  thirteen  children  of 
Thomas  Nelson  and  Sarah  (Wright)  Nelson,  all  of 
whom  were  born  in  what  is  now  the  town  of  Hyde 
Park.  The  first  member  of  this  branch  of  the  Nelson 
family  to  settle  in  Dutchess  County  was  Francis,  son 
of  John  and  Hendrickje  (Van  der  Vliet)  Nelson, 
about  1740,  and  grandfather  of  Thomas  Nelson,  who 
served  in  the  Revolution,  and  Ijecame  ])robably  before 
the  Revolution  a resident  of  Poughkeepsie.  Thomas 
Nelson  is  several  times  mentioned  in  Chapter  V of  this 
history  as  a village  trustee  and  as  the  editor  of  the 
Political  Barometer.  He  was  president  of  the  village 
in  1804.  His  son,  William  Nelson,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  was  educated  at  the  Dutchess  County  Academy, 
studied  law  in  the  office  of  Theron  Rudd,  who  was  af- 
terwards clerk  of  the  District  Court  of  the  Ihiited 
States.  He  formed  the  acquaintance  of  all  of  the  dis- 
tinguished group  of  lawyers  then  ])racticing  their  pro- 
fession in  Poughkeepsie,  including  Smith  Thompson, 
General  James  Tallmadge,  Jr.,  Thomas  J.  Oakley,  Gil- 
bert Livingston,  James  Emott.  Sr.,  Nathaniel  P.  Tall- 
madge, James  Flooker  and  Alexander  Forbus.  Fie 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1807,  his  diploma  being 
signed  by  William  Kent. 

After  completing  his  studies  Mr.  Nelson  went  to 
Buffalo  on  horse  back  and  intended  to  settle  at  that 
place,  but  chance  led  him  afterwards  to  Peekskill, 
where  he  remained,  and  soon  became  known  as  "the 
honest  Dutch  lawyer.”  He  readily  acquired  a large 
practice  and  a wide  rejiutation.  In  1815  he  was  ap- 
jiointed  district  attorney  for  the  district  then  composed 
of  the  counties  of  Westchester,  Putnam  and  Rockland, 
which  office  he  held  for  thirty-two  years,  the  longest 
record  for  continuous  service,  though  after  1818  the 
district  comprised  only  the  county  of  Westchester.  In 
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1819  he  was  elected  to  the  Assembly,  and  in  1823  to 
the  State  Senate,  where  he  served  for  three  terms.  In 
1848  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  and  continued  to  rep- 
resent his  district  until  1851,  after  which  he  was  one 
of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals.  He  was  an 
old  time  Whig,  a personal  friend  of  Henry  Clay,  Dan- 
iel Webster  and  Abraham  Lincoln.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  Masons  in  Peekskill,  and  was  universally  esteemed 
in  that  organization. 

Mr.  Nelson  married  Cornelia  Mandeville  Hard- 
man, daughter  of  John  Hardman,  of  New  York  City. 
She  died  in  Peekskill  in  1869.  Their  sons  now  ( 1903) 
living  are  Joseph,  a lawyer  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  George 
P.  and  Thomas,  both  lawyers  in  New  York;  daughters, 
Sarah  A.,  widow  of  J.  Henry  Ferris,  a lawyer  of 
Peekskill,  Elizaheth,  widow  of  Rev.  John  Johnson,  of 
Upper  Red  Hook,  and  Cornelia  Mandeville,  widow  of 
John  Peter  Nelson,  of  Poughkeepsie.  The  last  men- 
tioned is  the  active  president  of  the  Board  of  Lady 
Managers  of  the  Gallaudet  Home  for  Deaf  Mutes. 
She  resides  at  the  old  Nelson  mansion,  at  Cannon  and 
Liberty  Streets,  in  which  her  late  husband  was  born, 
and  which  has  been  in  the  family  since  before  the 
Revolution. 

DR.  STEPHEN  PALMER. 

Stephen  Palmer,  D.  D.  S.,  was  born  in  Coxsackie, 
N.  Y.,  August  25,  1867.  He  was  educated  at  the 


Dr.  STEPHEN  P.\EMER. 


Lhiion  Free  School  of  that  place,  and  graduated  from 
the  Ft.  Edward  Collegiate  Institute  in  1888.  He  then 
took  his  full  course  at  the  New  York  College  of  Den- 


tistry, from  which  he  received  his  degree  in  1890.  Com- 
ing to  Poughkeepsie  he  at  once  commenced  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  and  has  gained  a large  clientele 
among  discriminating  people  who  recognize  talent  and 
appreciate  scientific  work.  In  politics  Dr.  Palmer  is 
a Republican,  but  he  is  not  a politician  in  the  general 
sense  of  the  term,  although  he  has  served  the  Third 
Ward  as  Alderman.  The  time  not  required  by  the 
demands  of  his  profession  is  spent  almost  entirely  in 
religious  and  philanthropic  work,  the  doctor  being  a 
member  of  the  Congregational  Church  and  of  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association.  He  is  a director 
of  the  Rescue  Mission.  He  holds  honored  membership 
in  the  New  York  State  Dental  Society,  and  also  in  the 
Second  District  Dental  Society,  of  which  he  is  the 
Dutchess  County  representative  of  the  Law  Committee. 
Dr.  Palmer  was  married  November  14,  1894,  to  Miss 
Addie  E.,  daughter  of  the  late  George  H.  Stanton,  of 
Madison  county,  N.  Y.,  and  has  two  children,  Alletta 
Beatrice  and  Waldo  Emerson  Palmer. 

DR.  E.  H.  PARKER. 

(See  page  207.) 

Edward  Hazen  Parker,  M.  D.,  born  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  in  1823,  and  died  in  Poughkeepsie  November 
10,  1896,  was  a very  prominent  physician  and  surgeon 
in  this  city  for  thirty-eight  years,  having  been  trustee 
and  visiting  surgeon  of  St.  Barnabas  Hospital  from 
1870  to  its  close  in  1887,  surgeon  of  Vassar  Brothers 
Hospital  from  its  opening  in  1887  to  his  death  in 
1896,  president  of  the  latter’s  medical  board  for  eight 
years,  and  noted  for  his  skillful  practice  among  a large 
private  clientele.  Dr.  Parker  graduated  from  Dart- 
mouth College  in  1846,  and  from  the  Jefferson  Medi- 
cal College  in  1848.  He  was  lecturer  on  anatomy  and 
physiology  at  Bowdoin  Medical  College  in  1849,  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  A.  M.  from  Trinity  College  in 
1854,  was  editor  Neiv  Hampshire  Medical  Journal  1848 
to  1857,  was  called  to  the  chair  of  Physiology  and 
Pathology  of  the  New  York  Medical  College  in  1853, 
established  the  New  York  Medical  Journal  in  1854, 
and  edited  it  many  years,  was  in  private  practice  in 
New  York  City  with  Dr.  Fordyce  Baker  from  1853  to 
1858,  was  president  of  the  New  York  Medical  Society 
in  1862,  was  volunteer  surgeon  in  the  field  in  1862  and 
1863,  leaving  a fine  practice  he  had  established  here  in 
1858  to  give  his  eminent  services  to  the  Union  army, 
and  was  a leading  physician,  surgeon  and  pathologist 
in  Poughkeepsie  from  1864  to  1896.  His  first  wife 
was  Miss  Sarah  Heydock,  who  died  in  1880,  leaving 
three  daughters  and  one  son.  Dr.  Harry  Parker.  In 
1883  he  was  married  to  Miss  Jeannie  C.  Wright,  of 
Poughkeepsie,  by  whom  he  has  had  one  son. 

He  was  refined,  cultivated,  suave,  very  liberal  and 
s^■mpathetic,  and  is  remembered  as  a poet  as  well  as  a 
physician  and  medical  writer.  A verse  of  one  of  his 
poems  reads : 

“Life’s  race  well  run ; 

Life’s  work  all  done; 

Life’s  victory  won; 

Now  cometh  rest.” 
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This  verse  was  translated  by  a friend  into  Latin  l>e- 
cause  of  its  euphonious  rhythm  in  that  languaj^e.  The 
translation  was  picked  up  by  an  Enj^lish  editor,  trans- 
lated hack  into  English  and  published  anonymously. 
It  now  appears  engraven  on  President  Garfield’s  tomb 
erroneouslv  credited  to  “an  unknown  English  author.” 
The  ])oem  was  written  by  Dr.  Parker  in  the  early  part 
of  1879. 

DR.  A.  IT.  PECKPIAM. 

Alva  I^awrence  Peckham  M.  D.,  .secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  Dutchess  County  Homeo])athic  Medi- 
cal Society  and  a leading  physician  and  surgeon  of  that 
school  of  medicine  in  Poughkee])sie,  was  born  at  Sche- 
nectady, N.  Y.,  November  25,  1874.  He  graduated 
as  B.  S.  from  Union  College  in  1896,  and  received,  the 
degree  of  A.  M.  therefrom  in  1899.  lie  took  the 
full  course  at  Hahnemann  College,  of  Philadel])hia, 
and  graduated  therefrom  in  1899.  He  then  served 
three  months  at  the  Philadelphia  Lying-in  Charity  Hos- 
pital and  received  a diploma  from  that  institutitm.  In 
his  collegiate  career  he  took  special  honors  in  biology 
at  Union,  was  chief  executive  officer  Chi  Psi  fraternity 
in  United  States  in  1897;  was  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Centennial  Garnet  at  Union,  and  a member  of  the 
Alpha  Zeta  fraternity  in  the  Union  Classical  Institute. 
1 le  has  built  up  a lucrative  ]>ractice  since  making 
Poughkeepsie  his  home.  He  has  been  visiting  physi- 
cian to  the  City  Home  since  Ajmil,  1902;  is  chairman 
of  the  scientific  section  of  Vassar  Brothers  Institute; 
an  officer  in  Triune  Lodge,  E.  and  A.  M.,  and  Pough- 
keejjsie  Chajjter,  R.  A.  M. ; a member  and  trustee  of 
the  First  Congregational  Church ; member  of  the  Uni- 
versity Club;  member  of  the  New  England  Society  of 
lJutchess  County:  member  of  the  Homeoj)athic  IMedi- 
cal  Society  of  New  York  State,  and  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  Dutchess  County  Homeopathic  Medi- 
cal Society.  Dr.  Peckham  was  united  in  marriage 
June  15th,  1899,  to  Miss  Mary,  daughter  of  Prof. 
Charles  S.  Halsey,  who  for  twenty-two  years  was  the 
])rinci])al  of  the  Union  Classical  Institute  at  Schenec- 
tady, N.  Y.  They  have  one  child,  a daughter,  whom 
they  have  named  Elizabeth. 

DR.  J.  WILSON  POUCHER. 

J.  Wilson  Poucher,  M.  D.,  widely  known  in  this 
.section  of  the  State  as  an  eminently  successful  surgeon 
and  gynecologist  of  Poughkeejjsie,  was  horn  at  Clav- 
erack,  Columbia  County,  N.  Y.,  July  24,  1859,  ^ 
scendant  of  a Huguenot  family  that  came  to  America 
in  1658  anrl  settled  near  Albany.  Melancthon  Smith, 
one  of  the  most  active  spirits  in  the  Constitutional 
Convention  that  met  at  Poughkeejjsie  in  1788  f de- 
scribed in  Chajjer  IV),  was  a brother  of  one  of  Dr. 
Poucher’s  great-great-grandfathers.  I Ic  jjcrjjctuates 
their  memory  by  holding  membershij)  in  the  .Society  of 
the  Cincinnati,  the  Holland  Society,  the  Society  of  Co- 
lonial Wars  and  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution. 

Dr.  Poucher  received  his  early  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  his  native  jjlace,  and  graduated  from 
Claverack  College  in  1879.  He  taught  school  for  one 


year  and  then  entered  the  medical  dejjarlment  ni 
Union  University,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1883. 
I le  jjracticed  medicine  for  two  years  at  Modena,  Ulster 
County,  and  then  went  to  Juirojje  to  jjrosecute  the 
studies  of  surgery  and  gynecokjgy  in  Berlin,  Vienna 
and  Paris.  Returning  in  1887  he  commenced  jjractice 
in  Poughkeejjsie,  and  has  established  a rejjutation  and 
a lucrative  jjatronage  second  to  none  other  in  this 
section  of  the  State. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  vSjjanish  War  in 
1898  Dr.  Poucher  offered  his  services  to  tlie  gov- 
ernment and  was  cfjmmissioned  lieutenant  and  as- 
sistant surgeon  of  the  201st  Regiment,  New  York 
Volunteers,  in  June,  1898.  lie  was  detached  from  the 
regiment  in  July  and  given  charge  of  the  division  hos- 
pital at  Camjj  Plack,  Long  Island,  when  an  outbreak 
of  typhoid  fever  was  imminent.  In  addition  to  his 
medical  duties  he  was  obliged  to  act  as  jjrrjperty  officer, 
commissary  cjf  subsistence,  and  in  fact  assume  rcsjjon- 
sibility  for  every  dejjartment.  Unsuccessful  in  get- 
ting a transfer  to  his  regiment,  he  resigned  his  com- 
mission in  October. 

Dr.  Poucher  is  a consulting  surgeon  on  the  staff 
of  Vassar  Bnjthers  TTosjjital,  and  an  active  spirit  in 
both  the  State  and  CtJimty  Medical  .Societies.  He  is  a 
felkjw  of  the  American  Assjjciation  of  Obstetricians 
and  Gynecologists.  He  is  an  enthusia.stic  athlete  and 
a jjojjular  member  of  the  Dutchess  County  Coif  and 
Country  Cluh,  alsfj  of  the  University  Club  fjf  P(jugh- 
keejjsie,  the  Amrita  Club,  and  the  Dutchess  Club.  In 
jjolitics  he  is  a Rejjublican — has  been  alderman  of  llu* 
h’ifth  Ward,  and  for  the  jjast  eight  years  a mcniher  (jf 
the  Board  of  Public  Works  of  the  city.  He  is  a 
thirty-second  degree  Masejn,  a jjrfjminent  member  of 
Triune  Lodge,  Poughkeejjsie  Chajjter,  and  a Past  Com- 
mander of  Pfjughkeejjsie  Commandery,  the  Mystic 
Shrine,  and  the  Ancient  and  Accejjted  Scottish  Rite 
of  New  York,  lie  married  in  1892  Miss  Catharine  D. 
LeEevre,  daughter  fjf  the  former  memher  of  Congress, 
the  late  Jacob  LeEevre,  a descendant  of  Andreas  Le- 
Eevre, one  of  the  Patentees  of  New  Paltz. 

POUCH KlUHbSTE  CLASS  WC)RKS. 

fSee  illustration  jiage  114.) 

'file  Poughkeejjsie  Cjlass  Works,  located  at  the  foot 
of  Dutche.ss  Avenue,  in  the  City  rjf  Poughkeejjsie,  was 
started  for  the  jjurjjose  of  utilizing  iron  slag  in  the 
manufacture  of  glass.  ISashley  Britten,  an  Emglish- 
man,  had  fjbtained  Letters  Patent  in  h'ngland  and  in 
the  United  States  which  were  controlled  by  .Sir  Sam- 
uel Canning,  wh(j  had  been  knighted  for  his  great  ser- 
vices as  an  engineer  in  connectifjn  with  the  laying  of 
the  first  successful  Atlantic  cable,  and  Dr.  Edward 
Bishojj,  (jf  London,  h'ngland. 

Several  gentlemen  from  Clyde  and  Rochester,  New 
Yfjrk,  jjurchased  a controlling  interest  in  the  American 
Patent,  organized  a corjjoration,  called  the  Anglo- 
American  fdass  Comjjany,  and  in  July,  1879,  jjurchased 
from  the  I'armers  and  Manufacturers  Naticjual  I’ank, 
that  jjart  of  the  Whale  Drjck  jjrojjcrty  lying  at  the 
ffjot  (jf  H(jlTman  .Street,  which  had  been  used  foi-  ;i 
cocjjjerage  and  various  other  jjurjjrjses,  but  which  was 
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then  unoccupied.  Utilizing  some  brick  buildings  on 
the  property,  a factory  was  constructed  for  manufac- 
turing hollow  glass  ware,  intending  to  use  the  molten 
scoria  or  slag  from  the  adjacent  blast  furnace  The 
use  of  this  slag  as  an  ingredient  in  the  manufacture  of 
glass  not  proving  a success  it  was  abandoned. 

The  first  successful  continuous  tank  for  the  manu- 
facture of  glass  ever  constructed  in  the  United  States 
was  erected  and  the  making  of  glass  commenced  in 
March,  1880.  December  i,  1881,  the  factory  was 
nearly  destroyed  by  fire,  and  a large  quantity  of  ware 
was  lost.  The  tank,  however,  was  not  materially  in- 
jured, and  in  one  month  the  buildings  were  rebuilt  and 
work  was  resumed.  Later  another  tank  was  added 
and  the  works  enlarged.  In  April,  1897,  the  factories 
and  most  of  the  storage  buildings  were  destroyed  by 
fire  and  a large  amount  of  ware  was  ruined. 

The  company  then  bought  the  lot  lying  between  the 
original  purchase  on  Dutchess  Avenue,  also  a large 
vacant  lot  on  the  south  side  of  Dutchess  Avenue,  and 
constructed  the  present  iron  and  brick  buildings,  which 
are  regarded  as  models  for  glass  works.  There  are 
three  tanks  which  can  run  continuouslv  day  and  night, 
and  the  output  has  increased  from  about  30,000  gross 
to  about  130,000  gross  per  annum. 

The  product  consists  of  prescription  and  druggists’ 
ware,  beers,  sodas,  minerals,  wines,  brandies,  ilasks, 
pro])rietary  medicine  goods,  milk  jars,  packers  and  pre- 
servers’ ware.  During  the  busy  part  of  the  year, 
which  is  generally  from  September  i to  July  i,  about 
350  hands  are  employed,  many  of  them  skilled  work- 
men who  receive  verv  large  wages. 

The  corporation,  the  Poughkeepsie  Glass  Works, 
was  organized  November,  1880.  Before  that  time  the 
l)usiness  had  l^een  conducted  as  a partnership,  but  un- 
der the  same  name.  Mr.  Charles  W.  Reed  had  ac- 
tive charge  of  the  construction  and  early  ojieration  of 
the  works  until  his  health  failed.  The  first  Board  of 
Trustees  consisted  of  William  C.  Ely,  Charles  W. 
Reed,  Charles  D.  Ely,  George  O.  Baker  and  George 
H.  Hoyt,  of  Clyde,  Henry  C.  Wisner,  of  Rochester, 
and  Evan  R.  Williams,  of  Poughkeepsie.  The  officers 
were  William  C.  Ely,  President : Henry  C.  Wisner, 
Vice-President  : George  O.  Baker,  Secretary,  and  Evan 
R.  Williams,  Treasurer  and  Superintendent.  William 
C.  Ely  was  President  until  his  death  in  September, 
18S6,  and  was  succeeded  by  Charles  D.  Ely,  who  held 
the  office  until  he  died  iMav,  1903.  The  1903  direc- 
tors are  Henry  C.  Wisner,  George  O.  Baker.  Charles 
P.  Buckley,  Robert  Good,  George  IT.  Hoyt,  William  G. 
Baker  and  George  K.  Diller.  H.  C.  Wisner  is  Presi- 
dent: Charles  P.  Buckley,  Vice-Presideut ; George  O. 
Baker,  Secretary  and  Attorney:  William  G.  Baker, 
Treasurer  and  Su])erintendent.  Mr.  Robert  Good  is 
General  Factory  Manager. 

THE  POUGI-IKEEPSIE  SAVINGS  BANK. 

The  Poughkeepsie  Savings  Bank  was  organized  in 
t831,  the  charter  members  being  William  Davies,  Mat- 
thew Vassar,  Jr.,  Griffin  Williamson,  James  Emott, 
Thomas  W.  Tallmadge,  Stephen  Armstrong,  Nehe- 


miah  Conklin,  Frederick  Barnard,  Teunis  Van  Kleeck, 
James  Hooker,  Henry  A.  Livingston. 

The  bank  was  not  opened  for  business  until  May 
4th,  1833,  when  it  commenced  in  the  office  of  Mr. 
Raymond,  its  treasurer,  in  what  was  known  as  the 
“Burritt  House,”  No.  273  Main  Street. 

1853  R removed  to  Market  Street,  where  it  has 
ever  since  been  located.  In  1871,  the  present  commod- 
ious building  was  erected  at  a cost  of  about  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars. 

Colonel  Henry  A.  Livingston,  of  Revolutionary 
fame,  was  the  first  president.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Thomas  W.  Tallmadge,  who  retained  the  position  until 
his  death  August  iith,  1856.  His  successors  have 
been  John  B.  Forbus,  1856  to  1865,  Henry  D.  Varick, 
1866  to  1877.  David  C.  Foster,  1877  to  I903-  Jan- 
uary, 1903,  Mr.  Foster  was  succeeded  by  Edward  Els- 
worth. 

In  1869,  thirty-six  years  after  the  bank  opened  for 
business,  its  deposits  amounted  to  $1,791,256,  and  its 
total  resources  were  $1,936,445.  In  1899,  thirty  years 
later,  its  deposits  had  increased  to  $8,692,929.28,  and 
its  total  resources,  based  on  the  par  value  of  its  securi- 
ties, were  $9,394,416.84.  On  the  first  day  of  January, 
1905,  its  deposits  were  $10,595,944.65,  and  its  total 
resources,  based  on  the  par  value  of  its  securities,  were 
$i  1,428,268,42. 

THE  POUGHKEEPSIE  TRUST  COMPANY. 

(See  page  106.) 

The  Poughkeepsie  Trust  Company,  one  of  the 
leading  financial  institutions  of  the  City  of  Poughkeep- 
sie, N.  Y.,  was  organized  September  i6th,  1901. 

The  City  National  Bank  and  the  Poughkeepsie  Na- 
tional Bank  were  consolidated  jjrior  to  the  organization 
of  the  Poughkeepsie  Trust  Company.  The  business 
of  said  banks  was  acquired  by  and  merged  in  said 
Trust  Company,  which  conducts  its  business  in  the 
old  banking  building  formerly  occupied  by  the  Pough- 
keepsie National  Bank,  which  is  shown  on  page  106. 

The  Poughkeepsie  and  City  National  Banks  were 
both  old  and  strong  financial  institutions.  The  Bank 
of  Poughkeepsie  was  organized  in  1830.  Thomas  L. 
Davies  was  its  first  president.  After  the  passing  of 
the  National  Bank  Law  in  1865,  it  became  the  Pough- 
keejisie  National  Bank. 

The  City  Bank  was  organized  in  i860.  Judge  Joseph 
F.  Barnard  being  its  first  president.  In  1865,  the 
City  Bank  was  merged  into  the  City  National  Bank. 
In  1879  Hudson  Taylor  was  elected  its  president,  and 
continued  in  office  until  its  consolidation  with  the 
Poughkeepsie  National  Bank. 

The  following  are  the  present  officers  and  trustees 
of  the  Poughkeepsie  Trust  Company:  President. 

Stephen  G.  Guernsey : Vice-Presidents.  Hudson  Tay- 
lor, Charles  W.  Pilgrim:  Treasurer.  Thomas  W.  Bar- 
rett: Secretary  and  Counsel,  C.  W.  H.  Arnold.  Trus- 
tees, Hudson  Taylor,  Samuel  K.  Rupley,  J.  W.  Hink- 
lev,  Jr..  Frank  J.  Lefevre,  R.  H.  Hunter,  Benjamin  P. 
WaA’ue.  Joseph  Morschatiser,  A.  G.  Tobev,  George 
M.  Hine‘  Isaac  W.  Sherrill.  T.  W.  Barrett.  C.  W. 
H.  Arnold,  Adna  F.  Heaton.  J.  Wilson  Poucher, 
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J.  L.  Williams,  E.  T.  Hulst,  S.  G.  Guernsey,  Andrew 
C.  Zabriskie,  Cecil  E.  Parker,  William  H.  Frank,  P.  H. 
Troy,  Charles  W.  Pilgrim,  Hudson  E.  Taylor. 

The  Poughkeepsie  Trust  Company  is  authorized  to 
transact  a general  banking  business  and  to  act  as  ex- 
ecutor or  administrator  of  estates,  and  as  guardian,  re- 
ceiver, registrar,  transfer  and  financial  agent  for 
States,  cities,  towns,  railroads  and  other  corporations, 
and  to  accept  any  other  trusts  in  conformity  with  the 
laws  of  any  State  or  of  the  United  States.  It  is  a legal 
depository  for  State,  city  and  court  funds.  It  also 
has  a savings  department.  The  company  is  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Banking  Department  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  The  success  of  the  company  has  dem- 
onstrated the  need  and  usefulness  of  such  an  institu- 
tion in  this  city. 

POUGHKEEPSIE  UNDERWEAR  CO. 

( See  page  236. ) 

The  Poughkeepsie  Underwear  Company  was  in- 
corporated under  the  laws  of  New  York  in  September, 
1899,  with  authorized  capital  of  $80,000;  and  com- 
menced business  January  i,  1900.  Mr.  Robert  J. 
Stuart  is  president,  Mr.  E.  A.  Conklin  vice-president, 
and  Mr.  Frank  Manser  secretary  and  treasurer. 
Messrs.  Samuel  G.  Rowles,  Arthur  Manser  and  Henry 
T.  Lumb.  together  with  the  officers,  comprise  the 
board  of  directors. 

This  company  manufactures  ladies’  and  children's 
undergarments,  known  to  the  trade  as  "Queen  Under- 
muslins,” and  their  goods  are  now  sold  all  over  the 
United  States,  and  shipments  have  been  made  as  far 
away  as  Australia.  Fine  quality  of  material  and  work- 
manship, combined  with  progressive  and  up-to-date 
management  have  each  year  fully  doubled  the  trade, 
this  year’s  business  (1903)  exceeding  $250,000.  Since 
their  start,  the  company  have  never  shut  down  except 
about  ten  days  each  August  for  renovating  and  re- 
pairs, and  now  employ  one  hundred  and  fifty  hands, 
with  a pay-roll  of  about  $1,000  per  week.  The  begin- 
ning was  in  the  Edward  Storm  building  on  Mill 
Street,  but  in  1902  the  companv  purchased  the  Taylor 
property  on  North  Cherry  Street,  and  after  rebuilding 
and  equipping  the  same  started  their  new  plant  in  De- 
cember of  that  year.  Their  building  covers  50  by  150 
feet  of  ground,  is  substantially  constructed  of  brick, 
three  stories  in  height,  well  lighted,  ventilated  and 
heated.  The  machinery  is  operated  bv  electric  power 
furnished  by  the  Poughkeepsie  Light,  Heat  and  Power 
Company. 

WILLIAM  THACHER  REYNOLDS. 

( See  page  21 1.) 

William  Thacher  Reynolds,  senior  member  of  the 
firm  of  W.  T.  Reynolds  & Company,  was  born  in 
Poughkeepsie  December  20,  1838:  he  was  educated 
here,  and  began  his  business  career  in  the  employ  of 
his  father,  familiarizing  himself,  step  by  step,  with  each 
phase  of  the  wholesale  flour  and  grain  trade.  In  i860 
he  became  a member  of  the  firm  of  Reynolds  & Com- 
pany, in  partnership  with  his  father,  William  W.  Rev- 
nolds,  and  his  uncle,  James  Reynolds,  Jr. 


James  Reynolds,  grandfather  of  William  Thacber 
Reynolds,  born  in  Rhode  Island  April  7,  1777,  in  the 
fourth  generation  of  descent  from  James  Reynolds,  the 
first  of  the  name  and  one  of  the  earliest  citizens  of 
the  Narragansett  country,  was  the  son  of  William 
Reynolds,  ensign  in  a Rhode  Island  Regiment  in  the 
Revolutionary  war.  Through  one  of  his  grandmoth- 
ers, Elizabeth  Greene,  wife  of  Francis  Reynolds,  he 
was  cousin  to  General  Nathaniel  Greene.  The  sur- 
name "Reynolds,”  meaning  "son  of  Reginald”  or 
"Reynold,”  originated  with  the  introduction  into  Eng- 
land by  the  Normans  of  the  font  name  “Reynauld”  or 
"Renaud.” 

James  Reynolds  came  to  Poughkeepsie  about  1800 
and  soon  entered  into  partnership  with  Aaron  Innis  in 
the  operation  of  a line  of  packet  sloo]>s,  running  from 
what  was  known  as  the  "Upper  Landing”  to  New 
York.  In  1811  two  sloops,  the  "Mary”  and  the 
"Driver,”  left  for  New  York  on  alternate  weeks,  car- 
rying freight  and  passengers  ; they  were  replaced  in 
1816  by  the  "Pluntress”  and  "Counsellor,”  and  they 
still  later,  by  the  barges  "Clinton”  and  "Republic.” 
Reynolds  and  Innis,  in  1818,  gave  notice  in  the  col- 
umns of  the  Poughkeepsie  lounial  "to  the  Farmers  and 
Alerchants  of  Dutchess  County  that  the  subscribers 
have  taken  the  mill  lately  occupied  by  Martin  Hoffman 
and  Co.,  and  tender  their  services  to  the  customers  of 
that  firm  in  the  milling  business.”  About  1820,  fames 
Reynolds  added  a general  store  which,  with  the  mill, 
were  natural  outgrowths  and  feeders  of  the  transporta- 
tion line. 

The  location  of  the  Copper  Landing,  at  the  point 
where  the  Fall  Kill  empties  into  the  Fludson,  was  a 
particularly  desirable  one  under  the  business  conditions 
of  that  day;  liefore  1800  Robert  L.  Livingston  had  a 
store  and  mill  there,  and  the  hill  since  known  as  Rey- 
nolds’ Hill,  on  which  the  east  end  of  the  Poughkeepsie 
britlge  rests,  was  called  "Slange  Klip”;  the  mouth  of 
the  Fall  Kill,  on  a ma]i  dated  1799,  was  marked  "Pond- 
akrien,”  presumably  in  reference  to  the  cascade  which 
turned  the  mill  and  which  an  old  deed  calls  "Pendan- 
ick  Reen.” 

James  Reynolds  was  a Friend,  and  never  interested 
himself  in  public  affairs,  but  one  of  the  historians  of 
Dutchess  County  wrote:  “Messrs.  Reynolds  and  In- 

nis were  the  most  prominent  and  reliable  business  men 
of  their  period,  not  only  in  the  city,  but  in  the  entire 
county.  They  were  men  of  strict  integrity,  and  (heir 
character  and  standing  as  business  men  have  not  been 
surpassed  here  to  the  present  dav.” 

The  two  sons  of  James  Reynolds,  William  W.  and 
James  Reynolds,  Jr.,  succeeded  their  father  about 
1840,  as  W W.  and  J.  Reynolds,  and  later  developed 
the  wholesale  flour  and  grain  branch  of  the  business. 
The  Erie  Canal  was  then  of  much  more  importance 
than  the  railroads  as  a carrier  of  western  produce,  and 
Alliany  was  the  great  distributing  point  for  this  ])art 
of  the  country;  W.  W.  & J.  Reynolds  had  special 
agents  in  Albany  who  bought  western  produce  for 
them  and  shipped  it  by  their  own  line  of  sloops  to 
Poughkeepsie.  For  several  years  there  were  three 
sloo])s  in  this  line ; but  the  business  continued  to  in- 
crease until  sailing  vessels  became  too  slow,  and  in 
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1854  the  firm  had  the  steam  propeller  “Reliance”  built 
by  Henry  Finch  at  his  ship-yard  at  the  Whale  Dock; 
she  was  run  between  Poughkeepsie  and  Albany  twice 
a week  for  freight  and  passengers,  until  1861,  when 
she  was  sold  to  the  United  States  to  he  used  as  a trans- 
iwrt. 

In  1849  warehouse  at  the  Pepper  Landing  was 
built,  and  the  business  conducted  there  until  1871.  In- 
creased railroad  facilities  and  through  freight  lines 
had  then  changed  the  methods  of  transacting  business, 
and  a location  where  freight  could  be  received  by  rail 
was  necessary,  which  led  to  the  erection  of  the  present 
warehouse  opposite  the  passenger  station  of  the  New 
York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad,  in  1872. 

At  the  death  of  James  Reynolds,  Jr.,  in  1865,  the 
firm  became  Reynolds  & Son ; in  1869,  when  John  R. 
Reynolds,  son  of  James  Reynolds,  Jr.,  entered  rt,  W. 
W.  Reynolds  & Co. ; in  1874,  at  the  addition  of  George 
E.  Cramer,  Reynolds  & Co. ; in  1889,  at  the  death  of 
John  R.  Reynolds,  Reynolds  & Cramer;  and  in  1899, 
when  George  E.  Cramer  died,  W.  T.  Reynolds  & Co. 

William  W.  Reynolds  married  a daughter  of  the 
Rev.  William  Thacher.  a descendant  of  Hon.  John 
Thacher,  of  Yarmouth,  Mass.  The  latter  served  with 
distinction  in  King  Philip’s  war,  1675,  and  was  for 
many  years  a member  of  the  Governor’s  Council.  Their 
son,  William  Thacher  Reynolds,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  is  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Washington  Street  Methodist  Church;  President  of  the 
Vassar  Brothers  Home  for  Aged  Men ; trustee  of  the 
Old  Ladies’  Home,  of  Vassar  Brothers  Hospital,  of 
the  Poughkeepsie  Rural  Cemetery,  and  director  of  the 
Fallkill  National  Bank,  and  of  the  Poughkeepsie  Sav- 
ings Bank.  Lie  married  July  6,  1864,  Miss  Louise 
Smith,  and  has  two  children,  Harris  Smith  Reynolds, 
a graduate  of  Yale,  and  a member  of  the  firm  of  W. 
T.  Reynolds  & Co.,  and  May  Louise  Reynolds. 

RIVER\TEW  MILITARY  ACADEMY. 

( See  page  256. ) 

Riverview  Military  Academy,  under  the  name  of 
the  Poughkeepsie  Collegiate  School,  was  organized 
and  established  in  1836,  on  College  Hill,  by  Charles 
Bartlett.  In  1857  Mr.  Bartlett  was  succeeded  hv  Otis 
Bisbee,  who  introduced,  in  1862,  military  instruction 
and  erected,  in  1866,  new  buildings  at  Riverview.  In 
1867  the  entire  school  marched  in  a body  from  College 
Hill  to  these  new  buildings,  delightfully  situated  on 
high  ground  overlooking  the  Hudson  River,  and  yet 
only  a short  walk  from  the  centre  of  the  town.  The 
school  provides  every  modern  improvement  and  con- 
venience. It  thoroughly  prepares  its  pupils — about 
175 — for  college  or  business  life  amidst  pleasant  and 
healthful  surroundings.  There  are  ten  resident  in- 
structors and  an  army  officer,  specially  detailed  by  the 
Secretary  of  War.  The  school  is  a family  school. 
The  principal  and  his  family  reside  in  the  main  build- 
ing, and  each  student  comes  into  daily  contact  with 
them. 

Otis  Bisbee,  to  whom  the  school  owes  its  present 
character,  was  horn  at  Chesterfield,  Mass.,  February 
14,  1822.  He  was  a descendant  of  the  “Besbidge” 
family  who  settled  in  Plymouth,  Mass.,  in  i734-  He 


left  Union  College  in  1849  become  a teacher  in  the 
Collegiate  School,  hut  was  elected  a member  of  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  society  in  1851.  Upon  Mr.  Bartlett’s 
death  Mr.  Bisbee,  in  partnership  with  Mr.  Charles  B. 
Warring,  took  the  direction  of  the  school.  The  change 
in  the  character  and  location  of  the  school  has  been 
already  noted.  In  1850  Mr.  Bisbee  married  Frances 
C.,  daughter  of  Joseph  Barlett,  and  had  two  daughters 
and  one  son.  Major  Joseph  B.  Bisbee,  the  present  head 
of  the  school.  Mr.  Otis  Bisbee  died  at  Poughkeepsie 
February  12th,  1885. 

Joseph  Bartlett  Bisbee,  A.  M.,  principal  and  pro- 
prietor of  Riverview  Military  Academy,  was  born  in 
Poughkeepsie  December  15,  1853.  He  was  prepared 
for  college  under  his  father’s  own  instruction,  and  en- 
tered Amherst  College  in  1876.  In  1879  he  returned 
to  assist  his  father.  In  1884,  however,  Amherst  Col- 
lege, recognizing  his  work  and  ability,  conferred  upon 
him  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  Since  his  father’s 
death  he  has  conducted  the  school  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  that  first,  under  his  father,  gave  it  emi- 
nence, so  that  to-day  it  ranks  among  the  foremost  pre- 
paratory schools  of  the  country. 

Major  Bisbee  was  married  in  1880  to  Miss  Sarah 
M.  Pangborn,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.  She  died  in  March, 
1884.  Mr.  Bisbee  married  in  December,  1885,  Miss 
Winifred  Dana  Wheeler,  daughter  of  the  late  Francis 
B.  Wheeler,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Poughkeepsie  for  thirty-seven  years.  Mr. 
Bisbee  is  a member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity  and  an 
elder  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church. 

DR.  J.  E.  SADLIER. 

James  Edgar  Sadlier,  M.  D.,  President  of  the 
Dutchess  County  Medical  Society,  and  one  of  the  most 
prominent  pliAsicians  and  surgeons  of  Poughkeepsie 
at  this  time,  was  born  at  Walden,  Orange  County,  N. 
Y.,  March  18,  1865,  the  son  of  the  late  James  Sadlier, 
for  many  years  a leading  merchant  of  New  York  City, 
and  highly  esteemed  citizen  of  Walden.  Dr.  Sadlier 
received  a thorough  education  in  the  public  schools  of 
his  native  village,  and  in  the  academies  of  Montgom- 
ery and  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 

His  uncle,  Dr.  William  Woodrufif,  an  eminent 
physician  of  Pine  Bush,  then  became  his  preceptor  and 
gave  him  practical,  as  well  as  theoretical  training  in 
the  medical  profession  until  1884,  when  he  entered  the 
Medical  Department  of  Union  College  at  Albany.  He 
graduated  therefrom  in  1887,  and  was  immediately  ap- 
pointed to  the  staff  of  the  Albany  City  Hospital,  in 
which  he  served  with  marked  ability  until  April  i, 
1889,  when  he  left  to  establish  a residence  and  private 
practice  for  himself  at  Poughkeepsie.  Although  only 
twenty-four  years  of  age,  at  that  time,  his  acquired 
knowledge,  thorough  training  and  experience  gave  him 
at  once  a high  standing  in  the  profession,  and  he  was 
appointed  on  the  staff  of  Wssar  Brothers  Hospital  in 
1891.  He  enjoys  to-day  a large  and  lucrative  practice. 
In  the  medical  profession  he  is  recognized  as  a physi- 
cian and  surgeon  of  the  highest  ability,  and  he  has 
been  popular  with  his  associates  ever  since  taking  up 
his  residence  in  Poughkeepsie.  He  was  chosen  Sec- 
retary to  the  Dutchess  County  Medical  Societ}^  in 
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January,  1891,  and  served  as  such  continuously  until 
1897,  when  he  resigned  because  he  was  elected  State 
delegate  to  the  New  York  State  Medical  Society  for 
the  ensuing  three  years,  after  which  he  was  duly  elected 
member  of  the  New  York  State  Medical  Society.  He 
was  elected  President  of  the  Dutchess  County  Medical 
Society  in  1901.  Dr.  Sadlier  is  also  a member  of  the 
American  Association  of  Gynaecologists  and  Obstetri- 
cians. During  1899  he  spent  a portion  of  the  year 
doing  post  graduate  work  at  the  Medical  Department 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  at  Baltimore,  Md., 
and  during  1902  he  went  abroad  for  the  sake  of  study- 
ing surgery  at  the  Clinics  in  Europe.  For  the  last 
several  years  he  has  devoted  himself  more  especially 
to  that  department  of  work  pertaining  to  surgery,  and 
gynaecology.  The  most  of  his  work  of  that  character 
being  performed  at  his  own  private  hospital  in  this 
city. 

Dr.  Sadlier  was  married  on  June  18,  1891,  to  Miss 
Hattie  C.  Millspaugh,  daughter  of  Theron  L.  Mills- 
paugh,  of  Walden,  N.  Y. 

ROBERT  SANFORD. 

(See  page  163.) 

Robert  Sanford,  retired  lawyer  of  Poughkeepsie, 
was  born  in  Albany,  December  10,  1831,  the  son  of 
Nathan  and  Mary  (Buchanan)  Sanford,  of  Albany; 
the  grandson  of  Dr.  Thomas  Sanford,  who  settled  at 
Bridgehampton,  Fong  Island,  and  the  great-grandson 
of  Thomas  McKean,  Chief  Justice  and  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania  three  terms  and  a signer  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  Miss  Mary  Buchanan,  the 
granddaughter  of  Justice  McKean,  and  mother  of  Rob- 
ert Sanford,  was  married  to  Nathan  Sanford  in  the 
White  House  at  Washington,  President  John  Quincy 
Adams  being  her  nearest  living  relative,  giving  away 
the  bride.  Nathan  Sanford  was  a prominent  lawyer. 
United  States  District  Attorney,  State  Assemblyman, 
State  Senator,  twice  United  States  Senator,  commis- 
sioner for  framing  the  new  Constitution  and  candidate 
for  Vice-President  with  Henry  Clay.  He  was  ap- 
pointed Chancellor  to  succeed  James  Kent,  and  he  was 
the  last  speaker  of  the  Assembly  who  wore  a cocked 
hat.  He  died  at  Flushing,  Fong  Island,  in  1838. 
When  nine  years  old,  Robert  Sanford  commenced  at- 
tending school  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  remained  five 
years.  He  then  spent  four  years  under  the  tutorship 
of  Dr.  Muhlenberg,  the  celebrated  instructor  at  Col- 
lege Point,  Fong  Island,  and  tw'o  years  under  Dr. 
George  H.  Houghton,  the  rector  of  the  famous  “Fit- 
tie  Church  Around  the  Corner,”  an  astute  Greek  tutor, 
who  one  day  said  to  his  pupil,  “Bob,  you  are  the  most 
stupid  jackass  I ever  saw.”  Robert  respected  him 
very  much,  and  in  years  afterward,  when  he  thought 
he  was  somewhat  proficient  in  the  ancient  language, 
he  wrote  the  doctor  a letter  in  Greek,  but  the  worthy 
tutor  characterized  it  “as  still  possessing  assinine  qual- 
ities.” Mr.  Sanford,  however,  pursued  his  education, 
becoming  a student  at  Kingsley  Military  Institute  at 
West  Point,  and  spending  two  years  at  Union  College, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.  Pie  then  traveled  extensively  with 
his  mother  throughout  Europe,  and  located  in  Pough- 
keepsie in  1857.  Graduating  from  the  New  York 


State  and  National  Faw  School  in  1858,  he  spent  two 
years  in  the  law  office  of  Joseph  H.  Jackson,  then 
started  on  another  extended  European  trip,  during 
which  he  attended  a course  of  lectures  at  the  Sarbonne 
in  Paris,  and  was  formally  presented  to  Napoleon  HI. 
He  practiced  law  in  Poughkeepsie  from  1862  to  1866, 
and  then  made  his  third  trip  to  Europe,  and  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Queen  of  England  by  his  cousin,  Charles 
Francis  Adams,  then  U.  S.  Minister  to  the  Court  of  St. 
James.  He  returned  to  Poughkeepsie  in  1867,  and  re- 
tired in  1894  after  an  active  legal  career  of  twenty- 
seven  years.  Though  seventy-two  years  of  age  he  pos- 
esses  a stalwart  frame,  is  of  medium  height  and  much 
resembles  John  Quincy  Adams.  He  is  an  active  ath- 
lete, fond  of  fresh  air,  walker  and  rider.  Sanitary 
matters  and  pure  air  are  his  hobbies.  His  residence 
in  the  heart  of  Poughkeepsie,  No.  29  North  Hamilton 
Street,  is  surrounded  by  nearly  six  acres  of  lawn  and 
beautiful  shade  trees,  with  winding  walks  and  the  bub- 
bling water  of  the  Fallkill  flowing  through  the  grounds. 
He  abandoned  court  practice  mainly  because  he  regard- 
ed the  court  rooms  in  the  old  building  as  unhealthy. 
As  school  commissioner,  1862  to  1866,  he  made  a rec- 
ord for  sanitary  improvements  which  was  most  ser- 
viceable and  important.  Pie  was  interested  with 
Henry  Bergh  in  the  work  of  prevention  of  cruelty  to 
animals  and  was  once  vice-president  of  the  society. 
He  has  been  a delegate  to  the  convention  of  the  Diocese 
of  New  York  for  thirty  years;  is  a member  of  the 
Sigma  Phi  Fraternity;  the  Aztec  Society  (a  Mexican 
war  association)  ; the  Amrita  Club,  of  Poughkeepsie; 
the  Dutchess  Hunt  Club;  Lmion  Feague  Club,  of  New 
York ; American  Geographical  Society ; Church  Club 
of  New  York;  trustee  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Com- 
forter of  Poughkeepsie,  and  is  connected  with  several 
social  associations.  In  politics  he  is  a Republican,  but 
always  declined  elective  office.  Mr.  Sanford  was  mar- 
ried May  23,  1867,  to  Miss  Mary  Helen  ITooker  Stuy- 
vesant,  daughter  of  John  R.  Stuyvesant,  of  Hyde  Park, 
and  great-granddaughter  of  Peter  Stuyvesant,  Colon- 
ial Governor  of  New  York.  They  have  had  five  chil- 
dren, four  of  whom  are  now  living:  Mary  Buchanan, 
Henry  Gansevoort,  Plelen  Stuyvesant  and  Desiree. 
Their  son,  Stuyvesant,  died  in  1890,  at  the  age  of  sev- 
enteen years. 

JACOB  SCHRAUTH  AND  HIS  SONS,  EDWARD 
F.  AND  WIFFIAM  PI.  SCHRAUTH. 

Jacob  Schrauth,  the  founder  of  an  extensive  ice 
cream  and  confectionery  industry  of  Poughkeepsie, 
was  horn  at  Kreuznach,  in  the  Rhine  Province,  April, 
1834.  He  learned  the  trade  of  a cooper  and  came  to 
America  in  1854,  learning  the  baker’s  trade  in  New 
York  City.  Pie  came  to  Poughkeepsie  in  1857,  and  for 
nine  years  worked  as  a haker.  In  1866  he  established 
business  for  himself  at  153  Main  Street,  first  as  a 
baker,  but  soon  adding  the  manufacture  of  ice  cream 
and  confectionery.  On  May  i,  1897,  his  sons,  Edward 
F.  and  William  PL,  jmrehased  the  business  and  have 
since  conducted  it  under  the  firm  style  of  J.  Schrauth's 
Sons. 

Mr.  Schrauth  is  Rejuiblican  in  politics,  and  for  two 
years  was  a member  of  the  Board  of  Water  Commis- 
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JACOB  SCHRAUTH. 


sioners.  He  was  for  twelve  years  president  of  the 
Germania  Sinoing  Society,  is  a member  of  the  Odd 
Fellows  and  of  the  German  Lutheran  Church.  He  was 
married  in  i860  to  Miss  Kate  Schneider,  a native  of 
Bavaria,  and  has  had  seven  children. 

Edward  L.  Schrauth  was  born  in  this  city  in 
1869,  and  was  married  September  30.  1903,  to  Miss 
Georgia  Van  Wyck,  of  Poughkeejisie.  He  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Odd  Fellows  and  Siloam  Encampment,  the 
Phoenix  Hose  Company  and  Royal  Arcanum. 

William  H.  Schrauth  was  born  in  1876,  and  mar- 
ried in  1895  to  Miss  Matilda  Seeholtzer,  daughter  of 
Berthold  Seeholtzer,  of  I’oughkeepsie.  Fie  is  a mem- 
ber of  Fallkill  Lodge,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  Siloam  Encamp- 
ment, Royal  Arcanum  and  Poughkeepsie  Lodge  No. 
266.  F.  and  A.  M. 

Since  assuming  charge  of  the  business  here  they 


have  continually  enlarged  and  have  now  built  up  the 
most  extensive  ice  cream  industry  in  this  section,  their 
trade  reaching  far  beyond  the  limits  of  this  city.  In 
December,  1902,  they  o]iened  their  present  retail  sales- 
room and  ice  cream  parlors  at  149  and  151  Main  Street, 
adjoining  the  old  store.  It  is  the  handsomest  estab- 
lishment of  the  kind  on  the  1 ludson  River,  and  in  some 
respects  exceeds  any  other  in  the  country.  Our  illus- 
tration shows  the  front  of  the  store,  the  two  sides  being 
devoted  to  a tlisplay  of  fine  confectionery  and  fancy 
cakes,  the  long  circular  counter  in  the  centre  being 
used  for  the  dis]iensing  of  soda  and  other  waters 
from  modern  as  well  as  beautiful  fountains.  The  ice 
cream  parlors  are  in  the  rear,  the  manufactory  of  con- 
fections, ice  cream  bricks  and  an  endless  variety  of 
fine  cakes  being  in  the  basement  and  also  in  the  rear 
of  the  parlors. 


Interior  View  of  Jacob  Schrauth' s Sons'  Ice  Cream  Parlors  and  Salesroom. 
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OSCAR  NELSON  SEAMAN. 

Oscar  ETelson  Seaman,  from  whose  excellent  pho- 
tographs many  of  the  illustrations  in  this  book  were 
made,  was  born  in  Poughkeepsie  March  25th,  1871, 
and  is  the  son  of  Henry  H.  and  Sarah  A.  ( Colwell ) 
Seaman,  who  have  lived  in  this  city  since  their  mar- 
riage at  Verbank  in  1857.  Henry  H.  Seaman  is  the 
last  survivor  of  a family  of  six,  of  whom  Isaac,  James 
Harvey  and  Nelson  were  the  other  sons,  all  well- 
known  residents  of  Poughkeepsie.  Their  father,  Sam- 
uel Seaman,  came  here  from  Staten  Island  in  1833,  his 
two  brothers,  Hicks  and  Stephen,  going  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Saratoga  at  about  the  same  time.  The 
family  is  of  English  descent,  and  was  settled  on  Long 
Island  before  the  Revolution. 

Oscar  N.  Seaman  was  educated  at  the  Poughkeej:)- 
sie  Military  Institute  under  Dr.  Charles  B.  Warring, 
and  at  the  Housatonic  Valley  Institute  at  Cornwall, 
Ct.  After  a thorough  apprenticeship  of  twelve  years 
at  photography,  he  began  business  for  himself  at  327 
Main  Street,  and  has  met  with  gratifying  success. 

In  politics  Mr.  Seaman  is  a Republican,  but  has 
never  sought  public  office.  He  is  a member  of  St. 
Paul’s  Episcopal  Church,  of  Fallkill  Lodge,  I.  O.  O. 
F.,  of  Harvey  G.  Eastman  Council,  No.  97,  (incor- 
porated) Junior  Order  of  United  American  Mechanics, 
and  of  Young  America  Hose  Company  No.  6.  He  was 
married  October  12th,  1892,  to  Emma  C.  Cramer, 
daughter  of  Jerome  B.  Cramer,  of  this  city,  and  they 
have  one  daughter,  Ivah  Cramer  Seaman. 

JOHN  SUTCLIFFE. 

(See  page  213.) 

John  Sutcliffe,  consulting,  civil  and  mining  engi- 
neer, and  mechanical  expert  in  iron  works  and  sew- 
erage, was  born  at  Stainland,  near  Halifax,  England, 
July  29,  1837,  the  son  of  Eli  Sutcliffe,  who  settled  in 
Poughkeepsie  in  1840,  and  was  well  known  as  a gro- 
cer and  soap  manufacturer.  Mr.  Sutcliffe  was  edu- 
cated in  the  local  schools  of  Poughkeepsie,  and  at  the 
Dutchess  County  Academy.  In  1861  he  became  as- 
sistant manager  of  the  Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  blast  furnace. 
He  made  plans  for  a new  and  improved  furnace  in 
Cold  Spring,  N.  Y.,  then  erected  and  started  it  as  the 
Phillips  Iron  Works.  He  left  this  concern  and  went 
to  England  to  perfect  himself  in  the  details  of  iron 
manufacture,  and  in  1864  began  building  new  iron 
works  at  Verplanck’s  Point,  N.  Y.,  but  owing  to  the 
financial  panic  they  were  never  finished.  In  1865  he 
erected  the  building  at  Clover  and  Union  Streets  for 
his  father  and  started  in  the  woolen  business  with  his 
uncle.  In  1866  he  took  charge  of  the  Eagle  Slate 
Company’s  Iron  Works  at  Hydeville,  Vt.  In  1868 
he  went  to  Wales  to  make  a study  of  slate,  and  return- 
ing worked  up  refuse  slate  into  billiard  table  tops,  en- 
larging the  Eagle  works  for  that  purpose.  In  1870 
he  "rernocieled  the  slate  mill  at  Chapman,  Pa.  In  1870 
and  1871  he  constructed  the  filter  beds  for  the 
Poughkeepsie  Water  Works.  In  1872,  after  a trip 
through  iron  works  in  the  south  and  west,  he  built  the 
Hudson  River  Iron  Works  at  Poughkeepsie,  now 
known  as  the  Phoenix  Horse  Shoe  Works.  In  1873 


he  took  contracts  to  build  sewers  and  lay  water  pipes 
in  Poughkeepsie,  and  successfully  managed  the  Frank- 
lin Iron  Works,  near  Effica,  which  had  two  blast  fur- 
naces, with  iron  mines,  etc.,  at  the  same  time  building 
the  Bellevue  Terrace  block  of  brick  buildings  in  Pough- 
keepsie. In  1874  he  was  called  upon  to  settle  up  the 
business  of  the  Pond  Eddy  Blue  Stone  Company,  in 
Pike  County,  Pa.,  in  which  he  displayed  much  ability 
and  arranged  all  matters  satisfactorily. 

He  then  operated  successfully  for  ten  years  the 
mines  of  the  Vallecillo  Silver  Mining  Comjxiny  in 
Mexico.  Returning  to  Poughkeepsie  in  1884,  he  was 
soon  appointed  general  manager  of  the  Steel  Company 
of  Canada,  organized  a new  company  as  the  London- 
derry Iron  Company,  and  as  general  manager  made  it 
a great  success  in  four  years’  time.  1 le  resigned  and 
again  returned  to  Poughkeepsie,  where  he  has  since 
remained  as  consulting  engineer  and  constructor  of 
sewers,  etc.  He  has  had  many  contracts  here,  includ- 
ing the  wall  about  the  grounds  of  V’assar  Brothers 
Hospital  and  the  dam  at  the  State  Hospital,  and  has 
been  a potent  factor  in  the  modern  upbuilding  of  the 
city,  while  he  is  also  frecpiently  called  in  as  an  expert 
by  the  various  iron  works  in  this  section.  In  politics 
he  is  a strong  Republican  and  served  two  terms  as 
Police  Commissioner.  He  is  a member  of  the  F.  and 
A.  M.,  the  Canadian  Society  of  Civil  Engineers.  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  Franklin  Institute 
of  Philadelphia,  and  the  Engineers’  Club  of  New  York 
City.  He  is  universally  esteemed  for  his  personal  in- 
tegrity, good  judgment  and  keen  business  and  me- 
chanical ability.  He  was  married  July  26,  1876,  to 
Miss  Sarah  E.,  daughter  of  William  Beekman  Swart, 
of  Poughkeepsie.  They  have  three  sons,  Paul,  Allen 
and  John  W. 

ALBERT  TOWER. 

( See  page  1 59. ) 

Mr.  Albert  Tower,  one  of  the  best  known  iron  men 
in  the  United  States,  was  born  in  Paris,  ( )neida  County, 
New  York,  November  8,  1817,  but  commenced  his 
career  in  the  iron  business  in  Ohio,  where  he  accumu- 
lated quite  a fortune  by  the  time  he  was  little  more 
than  thirty  years  of  age.  He  came  to  Poughkeepsie 
in  1850.  to  become  superintendent  and  part  owner  of 
the  Poughkeepsie  Iron  Works  at  the  foot  of  Union 
Street,  which  had  been  organized  by  Joseph  Tucker- 
man  and  others  in  1848.  The  present  ])lant  at  the  Old 
Whale  Dock,  foot  of  Hoffman  Street,  illustrated 
on  page  233,  was  built  in  i86o,  and  operated  under 
the  name  of  the  Fallkill  Iron  Works,  with  Hon. 
James  Emott  as  president,  although  the  cai)ital  of  lioth 
works  was  very  nearly  whollv  controlled  l)y  the  same 
parties.  The  present  Poughkeepsie  Iron  Company 
was  a reorganization  March  26.  1875,  "for  the  manu- 
facturing of  pig  iron  and  products  thereof,’’  IMr.  Albert 
Tower  being  its  president  and  manager,  and  the  two 
]ilants  becoming  actually  one  property.  The  lower 
furnace,  however,  was  abandoned  and  the  new  plant 
enlarged  in  the  early  eighties.  For  several  years  prior 
to  his  death,  Mr.  Tower,  owing  to  ill  health,  had  large- 
ly given  up  the  management  of  the  works  and  the 
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mines  to  his  two  sons,  Albert  Edward  and  Joseph  T. 
Tower,  the  first  named  being  now  the  head  of  this  im- 
portant industry,  which  not  only  manufactures  pig 
iron,  etc.,  but  owns  and  operates  iron  mines  at  Port 
Henry,  N.  Y.,  and  a hematite  mine  in  Union  Vale, 
N.  Y. 

Mr.  Tower  was  an  unassuming  but  a thoroughly 
upright  and  Christian  gentleman.  He  was  a member 
of  the  vestry  of  Christ  Church,  and  to  him  the  congre- 
gation of  that  church  and  the  City  of  Poughkeepsie 
are  chiefly  indebted  for  its  beautiful  building, 
his  gifts  to  the  church  amounting  to  nearly  $80,000. 
Mr.  Tower  was  married  in  i860  to  Miss  Anna  M.  Un- 
derhill, daughter  of  Josiah  Underhill,  of  the  Pough- 
keepsie Savings  Bank.  He  was  the  vice-president  of 
the  Merchants’  Bank,  and  a citizen  whose  loss  was  sin- 
cerely mourned  by  the  entire  community.  He'  died  in 
this  city  December  24,  1891,  after  his  return  from  Den- 
mark, whither  he  had  gone  in  the  previous  fall  in  the 
hope  of  benefiting  his  health. 

ROBERT  K.  TUTHILL,  M.  D. 

(See  page  180.) 

Robert  K.  Tuthill,  M.  D.,  son  of  Samuel  Tuthill, 
M.  D.,  who  came  to  Poughkeepsie  in  1848,  and  was 
a leading  physician  here  for  many  years,  was  born  in 
Newburgh,  N.  Y.  He  was  trained  to  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  father  by  thorough  classical  and  pre- 
liminary courses,  and  graduated  from  the  New  York 
Medical  College  in  the  class  of  1859.  commenced 
practice  here  that  year,  but  responding  to  the  call  of 
his  country  early  in  1861,  was  appointed  Assistant 
Surgeon  of  the  80th  N.  Y.  Wls.  In  April,  1863,  he 
was  promoted  to  the  post  of  Regimental  Surgeon  of 
the  145th  N.  Y.  Infantr_y,  and  in  June  of  the  same 
year  was  advanced  to  Brigade  Surgeon  of  the  First 
Brigade  (six  regiments).  First  Division,  Twelfth 
Army  Corps.  Early  in  1864  he  was  made  Surgeon  in 
Chief  of  the  First  Division  ( fourteen  regiments)  of 
the  Twelfth  Army  Corps.  He  was  in  all  the  princi- 
pal battles  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  also  did 
duty  in  the  Armv  of  the  Cumberland.  By  his  devo- 
tion to  sanitary  regulations,  and  his  general  ability  as 
a surgeon  he  made  and  kept  his  regiment  and  brigade 
in  such  a healthy  and  efficient  condition  that  he  re- 
ceived special  commendation  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment therefor.  Resuming  private  practice  in  Pough- 
keepsie in  1864,  Dr.  Tuthill  soon  attained  the  highest 
eminence  in  his  ]irofession  by  the  same  watchful  and 
faithful  care  which  won  him  distinction  in  the  field. 

Dr.  Tuthill’s  hospital  service  has  been  extensive 
and  notably  successful.  Pie  had  charge  of  the  Fred- 
ericksburgh  Hospital  in  1862,  was  member  of  the 
surgical  staff  of  St.  Barnabas  Hospital  in  Poughkeep- 
sie from  its  organization  in  1870  until  its  close  in  1887; 
was  one  of  the  surgeons  selected  by  the  founders  of 
Vassar  Brothers’  Plosjiital,  on  its  opening  in  1887,  and 
served  until  1898,  and  has  since  been  a member  of  its 
consulting  staff.  He  has  visited  many  hospitals  and 
attended  many  clinics  in  Europe,  viz : in  Fondon,  Paris, 
Berlin  and  Vienna,  seeking  to  gain  new  methods  and 
experience  for  home  work. 


In  politics  Dr.  Tuthill  is  a staunch  Republican,  but 
never  sought  or  desired  public  office,  and  accepted 
none  except  the  position  of  Health  Officer  of  the  city, 
which  post  he  filled  for  four  terms.  He  was  president 
of  the  Dutchess  County  Medical  Society  for  two  terms, 
has  been  a member  of  the  New  York  State  Medical 
Society  since  1880,  is  also  a member  of  the  New  York 
Commandery,  Royal  Legion  of  America,  and  is  a char- 
ter member  of  Hamilton  Post,  No.  20,  G.  A.  R.  He 
also  affiliates  with  (Masonry,  and  is  a Knight  Templar. 
Dr.  Tuthill  has  man}’  friends  who  believe  in  him,  be- 
cause he  has  proved  himself  a true  and  sincere  man 
and  a conscientious,  faithful  and  vigilant  physician  and 
surgeon. 

DR.  DAVID  B.  WARD. 

David  B.  Ward,  M.  D.,  prominent  physician  and 
leading  microscopist  of  Poughkeepsie,  was  born  at 
Pleasant  Valley,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  IMarch  13, 
1853.  He  prepared  for  college  at  the  Riverview  Mili- 
tary Academy,  spent  three  years  at  Dartmouth  College, 
and  graduated  as  A.  B.  from  Hamilton  College  in  the 
class  of  1873.  He  commenced  the  study  of  medicine 
under  the  advice  and  tutorship  of  the  eminent  Dr. 
Parker,  of  Poughkeepsie,  and  then  took  the  course  at 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  New  York 
City,  graduating  therefrom  in  the  class  of  1876.  After 
practicing  at  Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  for  three  years 
he  came  to  Poughkeepsie,  and  has  acquired  a very  ex- 
tensive general  practice  and  a wide  reputation  for 
scientific  and  microscopic  investigation  and  research. 
He  is  a Republican,  but  by  no  means  a politician.  He 
was  city  physician  from  1880  to  1888,  and  has  always 
interested  himself  in  furthering  every  improvement  de- 
signed for  the  benefit  and  preservation  of  the  general 
health,  and  has  been  a member  of  the  Board  of  Health 
since  1895.  He  is  a member  of  the  Amrita  Club  and 
Fallkill  Fodge,  I.  O.  O.  F.  He  is  noted  for  his  genial 
spirit,  and  has  a veritable  host  of  personal  friends,  but 
up  to  the  present  time  has  remained  a bachelor. 

HON.  CHARFES  WHEATON. 

(See  page  177.) 

Hon.  Charles  Wheaton,  distinguished  lawyer  and 
County  Judge,  of  Poughkeepsie,  was  born  in  Fithgow, 
Dutchess  County,  May  21,  1834,  and  died  after  a brief 
illness  May  ii,  1886.  His  grandfather,  Augustus 
Wheaton,  came  here  from  Connecticut  in  1802,  and  his 
father.  Rev.  Homer  Wheaton,  was  rector  of  Christ 
Church  until  his  death  in  1894.  His  maternal  grand- 
father, Isaac  Smith,  was  County  Judge  of  this  county 
and  also  Member  of  Assembly. 

Judge  Wheaton  graduated  from  the  College  of  St. 
James,  at  Hagerstown,  Md.,  and  was  then  a tutor 
there  for  two  years.  He  came  back  to  Poughkeepsie 
and  studied  law  with  Thompson  & Weeks,  and  on  his 
admission  to  the  bar  began  the  practice  of  law  in  this 
city.  He  was  Assistant  District  Attorney  under  Silas 
Wodell,  and  was  elected  County  Judge  in  1863  to  suc- 
ceed Judge  Homer  A.  Nelson,  who  had  been  elected 
to  Congress.  He  was  a consistent  Democrat,  and 
one  of  the  idols  of  his  party ; was  doomed  to  political 
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defeat  at  the  polls  on  several  occasions.  He  was  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  Congress  in  1866,  was  the 
Democratic  opponent  for  U.  S.  Senator  against  Roscoe 
Conkling-  in  1873,  and  candidate  for  State  Senator  in 
1877.  He  was  urged  to  become  candidate  for  Gover- 
nor in  1879  and  had  he  done  so  wonld  doubtless  have 
been  elected,  as  his  candidature  would  have  healed  all 
the  differences  at  that  time.  He  had  previously  prom- 
ised, however,  to  support  a Dutchess  County  man  for 
State  Treasurer  and  as  the  county  could  not  have  two 
persons  on  the  ticket,  he  remained  immovable  in  his 
fealty  to  his  word. 

Judge  Wheaton  was  married  October  26,  1859,  to 
Miss  Caroline  T.  Barculo,  daughter  of  the  late  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  Seward  Barculo,  who  now  resides 
at  the  Wheaton  home  in  North  Hamilton  Street,  and 
possesses  the  very  large  and  excellent  library  of  stand- 
ard works  her  literary  husband  had  accumulated,  and 
in  which  he  took  so  much  pride  and  comfort. 

HON.  JAMES  L.  WILLIAMS. 

James  L.  Williams,  a prominent  lawyer  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Poughkeepsie  Board  of  Education,  was 
born  in  Poughkeepsie,  December  12th,  1846.  He  at- 
tended the  Dutchess  County  Academy,  and  on  the 
completion  of  his  studies  and  after  reading  law  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1867.  He  began  practice  in 
connection  with  the  Hon.  Peter  Dor  land,  ex- Surrogate 
of  this  county ; the  firm  of  Dorland  and  Williams  con- 
tinuing until  1873,  when  he  formed  a partnership  with 
Hon.  John  Hackett,  afterwards  twice  District  Attorney 
of  the  county,  which  partnership  still  exists  and  is 
known  under  the  firm  title  of  Hackett  & Williams. 
A native  of  Poughkeepsie,  and  always  a public-spirited 
citizen,  Mr.  Williams  has  been  more  than  usually  prom- 
inent in  political  and  social,  as  well  as  legal  circles. 
He  was  very  active  in  the  Democratic  party  for  many 
years,  and  was  the  organizer  and  first  president  of 
the  Poughkeepsie  News  Company,  publisher  of  the 
N eivs-Pres-s  and  Neivs-T cl e graph,  both  staunch  ad- 


vocates of  Democracy  in  this  section.  Lie  was  elected 
District  Attorney  in  1872,  being  the  first  Democrat 
elected  to  that  office  for  a period  of  over  twenty-five 
years.  He  declined  a re-nomination.  In  1883,  with- 
out any  solicitation  or  knowledge  on  his  part,  Gover- 
nor Cleveland  appointed  him  State  Assessor,  now  called 
State  Tax  Commissioner,  an  office  which  he  filled  with 
ability  until  1893,  when  he  resigned.  In  1887  he  was 
named  with  the  late  ex-Governor  R.  P.  Elower,  Gen- 
eral George  S.  Eield,  of  Buffalo,  and  Judge  Charles  E. 
McLean,  of  New  York,  as  a member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Democratic  State  Committee,  and 
was  made  chairman  of  the  State  Executive  Committee. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Democratic  State  Commit- 
tee in  1888  and  1889.  In  1893  he  was  strongly  urged 
as  a candidate  for  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  suc- 
ceed Judge  Barnard,  having  the  support  of  Dutchess 
and  other  counties.  He  continued  to  be  active  in  the 
councils  of  his  party  up  to  the  Chicago  convention  of 
1896,  but  then  declined  to  endorse  the  national  platform 
or  its  candidate,  and  since  that  time  has  been  as  ag- 
gressive and  has  become  fully  as  popular  as  a worker 
and  advisor  in  the  Republican  party  as  he  was  in  the 
party  of  his  first  choice.  He  was  appointed  City 
Attorney  of  Poughkeepsie  in  1897,  serving  under 
Mayor  Hull  in  1897  and  1898.  In  1900  he  was  nomi- 
nated by  President  McKinley  for  Supervisor  of  the 
Census  for  the  Third  District  of  New  York.  Lie  has 
been  President  of  the  Board  of  Education  since  1900, 
since  which  time  the  schools  have  made  great  advance- 
ment. In  fraternal  circles  he  has  also  been  a leader, 
holding  membership  in  the  E.  and  A.  M.,  the  I.  C).  O. 
F.,  and  K.  of  P.,  the  Order  of  Elks,  and  other  societies 
and  organizations.  He  organized  and  placed  firmly 
upon  its  feet  the  Odd  Fellows’  Mutual  Benefit  Associa- 
tion of  Dutchess  County,  now  numbering  more  than 
a thousand  members.  He  is  president  of  the  Dutchess 
Club,  the  leading  social  organization  in  Dutchess 
County,  having  succeeded  the  Hon.  Homer  A.  Nelson 
in  1891.  Mr.  Williams  is  also  a member  of  several 
New  York  City  clubs. 
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Lists  of  Names— The  Associators  of  1775,  the  Village  Trustees— Manumissions  of  Slaves— 
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(The  names  here  given  are  not  indexed.) 


INSCRIPTIONS  ON  STONES  IN  OLD  DUTCH 
BURIAL  GROUND. 

( Page  24. ) 

Following  is  a list  of  the  names  on  the  stones  in 
the  Old  Dutch  Burying  Ground  in  the  rear 'of  The 
Nelson  Plonse  Annex,  as  they  were  taken  in  1891. 

Albartes  Schryver,  died  November  7th,  1808,  aged 
63  years,  7 months. 

Isaac  Fitchett,  died  October  24,  1811,  86th  year  of 
age. 

Mary  Roberts,  widow  of  Jonathan  Roberts,  died 
April  25,  1816,  aged  33  years,  ii  months,  27  days. 

Susan,  daughter  of  Daniel  Hebard,  Esq.,  and  Let- 
tie,  his  wife,  who  departed  this  life  January  9th,  1810, 
aged  7 months  and  26  days. 

John  Swart  wont,  who  departed  this  life  March  22, 
1813,  aged  66  years,  4 months,  15  days. 

Cornelius  Ter  Bush,  who  was  born  the  15th  day  of 
February,  1757,  and  died  the  22d  of  March,  1792,  aged 
35  years,  i month  and  7 days. 

Abraham  Swartw'out,  Jr.,  who  departed  this  life 
June  the  9th,  1801. 

John  Duryee,  who  departed  this  life  9th  Mav  179? 
( obliterated ) . 

(Obliterated)  and  widow  of  Peter  Hoffman,  who 
departed  this  life  — of  November  179 — , aged  56 
years. 

In  memory  of  Hester,  widow  of  Tennis  Tajipen, 
Esq.,  Deed.,  who  departed  this  life  January  19,  1812, 
aged  82  years,  1 1 days. 

I lelen  Tappen,  who  departed  this  life  July  — , 1800, 
aged  28  years,  1 1 months  and  20  days. 

In  memory  of  Jeremiah  Smith,  a son  of  William 
Smith,  who  departed  this  life  September  22cl,  1799, 
aged  33  years  and  1 1 months. 

Addriann,  daughter  of  Minard  and  Catherine 
Swartwout,  who  departed  this  life  January  2,  1807. 

Simon  Frear,  who  departed  this  life  Februar)'  28, 
1801,  aged  62  years,  2 months,  25  days. 

Magdalen,  wife  of  Stephen  Harris,  who  departed 
this  life  December  20,  1802,  in  the  57th  year  of  her  age. 

In  memory  of  Tennis  Tappen,  Esq.,  who  departed 
this  life  , 1809,  aged  . 

In  memorv  of  Catherine,  wife  of  William  Williams. 
Born  in  the  City  of  New  York,  and  departed  this  life 
in  Poughkeepsie,  June  19,  1814,  in  the  69th  year  of 
her  age. 

Her  brittle  bark  on  life’s  wild  ocean  tost 
In  the  unequal  struggle  soon  was  lost. 

Severe  her  conflict!  much  alas  she  bore, 

Then  sunk  beneath  the  storm  to  rise  no  more. 

Till  safe  within  her  destined  port  of  bliss 
Her  anchor  drops  in  everlasting  peace. 


In  memory  of  John  W.  Williams,  attorney  at  law 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  who  departed  life  May  i, 
1806,  aged  24  years,  4 months,  21  days. 

Behold  and  see  as  you  pass  by 
As  you  are  now  so  once  was  i 
As  i am  now  so  you  must  be 
Prepare  for  death  and  follow  me. 


SIGNERS  OF  THE  REVOLUTIONARY  PLEDGE 
OF  ASSOCIATION,  1775,  IN  THE  POUGH- 


KEEPSIE PRECINCT. 
(Page  36.) 


William  Anneley, 

Henry  Dodge, 

Ephriam  Adams, 

James  Elderkin, 

Geleyn  Ackerman, 

Henry  Ellis, 

Nathaniel  Ashford, 

Richard  Everitt, 

John  Bailey,  Jr., 

William  Forman, 

John  Baily,  Jr., 

Abraham  Fort, 

Isaiah  Bartly, 

Johannus  Fort, 

Andrew  Billings, 

John  Freer, 

Hans  Berner, 

Jacobus  Freer,  2, 

John  Briener, 

Simon  Freer, 

Gideon  Boyse, 

Elias  Freer, 

Matthew  Burnett, 

Abraham  Ferden, 

Thomas  Burnett, 

Jacob  Ferris, 

Abraham  Banlay, 

Omar  Ferris, 

William  Burnett, 

Sylvanus  Greatwaks, 

Simon  Bartlev, 

Ale.xander  Grigs, 

George  Brooks, 

Tunis  Hannes, 

Jacob  V.  Benschoten, 

Alexander  Haire, 

Silvanus  Beckwith, 

Henry  Hoff, 

Henry  Bliss, 

Card  Hoefman. 

James  Brisb}', 

Thomas  Holmes, 

James  Brisleen, 

Peter  Horn, 

Hendrick  Bush, 

Stephen  Hendrickson, 

Martin  Bush, 

Robert  Hoffman, 

Zachariah  Burwell, 

Lemuel  Howell, 

Thomas  Bout, 

John  C.  Hill, 

Christian  Bush, 

Henry  Hegeman, 

Caleb  Carmen, 

Nathaniel  Hemsted, 

Caleb  Carmen,  Jr., 

Thomas  Jacockes, 

Ezekiah  Cooper, 

Francis  Jaycock, 

Ezekiel  Cooper, 

Benjamin  Jaycock, 

Samuel  Corey, 

Jonathan  Johnson, 

Nathaniel  Conklin, 

John  Johnson, 

-Ale.x.  Chaucer, 

William  Jones, 

Samuel  Cooke, 

William  Kelley, 

John  Conkling, 

Jones  Kelley, 

Matthew  Conkling, 

Johannes  Kidney, 

Dorthir  Conner,  Jr., 

John  C.  Kingsland, 

Richard  Davis, 

Henry  Kip, 

John  Davis, 

Benoni  Kip, 

Samuel  Dodge, 

Isaac  Kornine,  Jr., 

Lewis  Dubois, 

William  D.  Lawson, 

Richard  V.  Denburgh, 

Peter  Andes  Lansing, 

John  Dubois, 

William  Lawson,  Jr., 

Nathaniel  Dubois, 

Simon  Leroy, 

Jeremiah  Dubois, 

Simon  Leroy,  Jr., 

Jacob  V.  Denburgh, 

James  Lewis, 

Matthew  Dubois, 

Parent  Lewis, 

Joel  Dubois, 

Henry  Livingston,  Jr. 

David  Dutcher, 

James  Livingston, 
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Peter  Lossing, 

Nathan  Tray, 

Simon  W.  Lossing, 

.William  Terry, 

Larrine  Lossing,  Jr., 

Tennis  Tappen, 

Peter  Low,  2, 

John  Townsend, 

Henry  Livingston, 

John  Tappen, 

James  Luckey, 

Thomas  Travis, 

Samuel  Luckey, 

John  Ter  Bush, 

Jacob  Low, 

E.  V.  Van  Bunschten, 

John  Maxfield, 

J.  Van  Bimschoten, 

John  Mott, 

M.  Van  Keuren, 

Peter  Mullin, 

Abraham  Van  Keuren, 

Joshua  Moss, 

Myndert  Van  Kleeck, 

Cornelius  Noble, 

Mat.  Van  Keuren,  Jr., 

Robert  North, 

Henry  Van  Blercome, 

Robert  Noa, 

M.  Van  Denbogart, 

Abraham  Pitt, 

Garrit  Van  Wagenen, 

Zephaniah  Platt, 

Jac.  Van  Kleeck, 

Hendrick  Pells, 

John  Van  Kleeck, 

Hendrick  Pells,  Jr., 

Law.  Van  Kleeck, 

VVilhelmus  Ploegh, 

Pieter  Van  Kleeck, 

Isaac  Poole, 

P.  B.  Van  Kleeck, 

John  Pilgrit, 

L.  J.  Van  Kleeck, 

Thomas  Poole, 

J.  L.  Van  Kleeck, 

John  Romyne, 

John  T.  Van  Kleeck, 

John  Robinson, 

Leonard  Van  Kleeck, 

William  Roach, 

S.  Van  Denburgh, 

Thomas  Rowse, 

Gerrit  Van  Vliet, 

Aaron  Reed, 

S.  Van  Voorhees, 

Eli  Read, 

E.  Van  Bunschoten, 

John  Reed, 

Peter  F.  Vallean, 

Jacobus  Roades, 

Peter  Van  Vliet, 

John  C.  Ringland, 

Frederick  Van  Vliet, 

James  Read, 

Peter  Van  Dewater, 

George  Sands, 

Cornelius  Viele, 

John  Saunders, 

Jac.  Van  Den  Bogart, 

William  Sawckes, 

F.  Van  Denbogart, 

John  Schenck,  Jr., 

John  Waterman, 

Paul  Schenck, 

Andrew  Wattles, 

Jacob  Schryver, 

Azariah  Winchester, 

George  Shanhan, 

Henry  Willsie, 

Samuel  Smith, 

John  Willsie, 

Gorus  Storm, 

Hobert  Waddel, 

Richard  Snedeker, 

Albo.  Watervell, 

John  Seabnry,  Jr., 

Casparos  Westervelt, 

John  Seabury, 

C.  R.  Westervelt, 

Johannes  Swartwout, 

Enyamen  Westervelt, 

Barnardus  Swartwout, 

Cornelius  Westervelt, 

Minnard  Swartwout, 

C.  B.  W estervelt. 

John  Swartwout, 

Richard  Warner, 

Abraham  Swartwout, 

Andrew  Weeks, 

Mathias  Sharp, 

William  Wilsey, 

Edward  Symmonds, 

James  Winans, 

Lodovick  Sypher, 

Michael  Yerry, 

Peter  Tappan, 

THOSE  WHO 

REFUSED  TO  SIGN. 

George  Ame, 

William  Emott, 

Nathaniel  Babcock, 

John  Ferdon, 

Ebinezer  Badger, 

Zachary  Ferdon, 

George  Baklwin, 

Jacob  Ferdon, 

Isaac  Baldwin, 

Esquire  Ferdon, 

Isaac  Baldwin,  Jr., 

Abraham  Frair, 

William  Barnes, 

Ahraham  Frair,  Jr., 

Henry  Barnes, 

Simon  Frair,  Jr., 

Henry  Beyex, 

Thomas  Freer, 

John  V.  D.  Bogart, 

Samuel  Hull, 

John  Boman, 

John  Hunt, 

^lyndert  Byndirs, 

James  Kelly, 

Joseph  Chaddirdon, 

Alyndert  Kidney, 

Robert  Churchell, 

Jacobus  Kidney, 

John  Coopman, 

Robert  Kidney, 

B.  Crannell, 

Matthew  Kipp, 

Austin  Crud  (Creed?), 

Peter  Laroy, 

John  De  Graff, 

Isaac  J.  Lassing, 

James  Douglass, 

William  Lassing, 

Jeremiah  Dubois, 

James  Lasting, 

Peter  Dubois,  Jr., 

Felix  Lewis, 

Eli  Emons, 

Melancthon  Lewis, 

John  Emons, 

John  Low, 

William  Low, 

Jacob  Polmatier, 

Arie  Medlar, 

Eli  Read, 

John  Miller, 

Michael  John  Rutsen, 

Hendrick  Miller, 

Flemming  Steenburgh, 

Johathan  Morey, 

Elias  Thompson, 

B.  Noxen, 

John  Van  Deburgh, 

Simon  No.xen. 

II.  J.  Van  Deburgh, 

Aaron  Olmstead, 

Peter  Van  Dehurgh, 

John  Palmitear, 

H.  Van  Denburgh, 

Francis  Palmitear, 

H.  Van  Denburgh,  Ji 

Michel  Pelts, 

Baltus  Van  Kleeck, 

Francis  Pelts, 

Peter  P.  Van  Kleeck, 

Evert  Pelts, 

Nehemiah  Veal, 

Samuel  Pinckney, 

Michael  Wellding, 

Thomas  Pinkney, 

Tunis  Williamson, 

Ezekiel  Pinkney, 

James  Wood, 

John  Pinkney, 

Gail  Yelverton. 

In  general  these  names  are  as  given  in  Vol.  Ill, 
American  Archives,  pp.  601-602,  but  arranged  alpha- 
betically for  more  convenient  reference.  The  repeti- 
tions of  the  names  of  Andrew  Billings,  William  For- 
man, Jacobus  Freer  (one  of  which  is  spelled  Frear), 
Feter  Low,  Lewis  DuBois,  Roljert  North,  John 
Schenck,  Jr.,  Bernardns  Swarwout,  Peter  Tappen  and 
E.  \’an  Benschoten  have  been  eliminated.  In  addition 
to  Henry  Ellis  a Henry  Eliss,  probablv  a repetition,  is 
given  in  some  lists.  Herbert  Waddell  appears  in  one 
list  as  Woddell  and  there  are  other  variations  in  spell- 


NAMES  OF  PERSONS  IN  THE  PRECINCT  OF 
POUCxPIKEEPSIE  WHOSE  PERSONAL 
PROPERTY  WAS  CONFISCATED  AND 
SOLD  DURING  THE  REVOLliTlON, 

IN  1777. 

( See  page  37. ) 


Joseph  Abbott, 

Peter  John  Lassing, 

John  Anderson, 

Johannis  A.  Lassing, 

John  Beardsley, 

Isaac  Lassing, 

Hendrick  Brush, 

John  Peter  William  Lassing, 

Matt  Burnetts, 

Peter  P.  Lassing, 

Thomas  Burnett, 

Lawe  Lassing, 

Christian  Bush, 

Isaac  P.  Lassing, 

Martin  Bush, 

Henry  Lvon, 

John  Cherry, 

John  Miller, 

B.  Crannell, 

John  Mott, 

Cornelius  DuBois, 

Jonathan  Morev, 

William  Ellis, 

Richard  Peters, 

Eh  Emmons, 

lohn  Premiers, 

John  Emmons, 

Peter  Pahnatier, 

lacoh  Ferdon, 

(Son  of  Johannis), 

Joseph  Flaight, 

Samuel  Pinkney, 

Samuel  Harris, 

William  Rosche, 

Philii)  Henning, 

Eli  Ruscraft, 

Zaccheus  Hill, 

Lodowick  Siefer  (Cypher?) 

William  Javcocks, 

Simeon  Steenburgh, 

Tonathan  Johnsone, 

Fleming  Steenburgh, 

Johaunis  Peter  Lassing, 

Henry  Van  Der  Burgh,  Esq., 

Johannis  W.  Lassing, 

Richard  Van  Der  Burgh. 

LIST  OF  PERSONS 

WHO  .MANUMITTED 

THEIR  SLAVES. 


( From  the  back  of  Book  A of  Roads,  Town  of  Pough- 
keepsie, under  act  of  February  22(1,  1788.) 

(See  page  63.) 

Egbert  Benson,  1790. 

John  Frear,  1794. 

Zephaniah  Platt,  1795- 
Gilbert  Livingston. 

John  Mott, 
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John  Willse. 

John  Reade. 

Peter  Van  Den  Burgh. 

Under  Act  of  29th  March,  1799,  “for  the  gradual 
abolition  of  slavery." 

Thomas  Casey,  9 slaves. 

Francis  Pells. 

Jacob  K.  Duryea. 

Heirs  of  Myndert  Van  Kleeck. 

Theodoras  Bailey. 

John  Reade,  (set  free  child  born,  the  mother  to  be  free  at 
e.xpiration  of  five  years.) 

Benjamin  Jaycocks. 

Under  Act  of  8th  April,  1801,  entitled,  “An  Act 
concerning  slaves  and  servants." 

John  N.  Bailey. 

Samuel  Luckey. 

James  Dearin. 

Tony  Fo-x,  a black  man. 

Thomas  W.  Jaycox. 

Henry  Dodge,  1806. 

James  Dearin,  1807. 

James  Emott,  1807. 

Stephen  Hendrickson,  1808. 

Henry  Dodge,  1808. 

Robert  L.  Reade,  (administrator  of  John  Reade),  1809. 
John  B.  Frear,  e.xecutor  Colonel  John  Frear,  1809. 
Francis  Pells,  1810. 

Peter  Low,  1810. 

James  Westervelt,  1810. 

Samuel  Mulford,  1811. 

Peter  Pells,  1811. 

Zephaniah  Pells,  1811. 

Theron  Rudd,  1811. 

Wm,  Davis,  as  executor  of  Solomon  Sutherland,  1813. 
Ezra  Thompson,  Jun.,  1813. 

John  Brush,  1813. 

Hendrick  Willsie,  1814. 

Nazareth  Brewer,  1814. 

John  Barnes,  1814. 

Executors  of  Jane  Van  Ness,  1815. 

Abraham  Adriance,  1815. 

John  Nagel. 

Stephen  Booth,  (of  town  of  Reading,  State  of  Connecticut). 
John  Drake,  1816, 

Samuel  Pinkney. 

James  Emott,  Elizabeth  Baker,  administrators  estate  of 
Valentine  Baker,  18x7. 

James  Tallmadge,  1817. 

John  B.  Van  Wyck,  1817. 

Benjamin  Herrick,  1818. 

George  P.  Oakley,  1818. 

E-xecutors  of  William  Williams,  deceased. 

James  Dearin,  1818. 

John  Parkinson,  1818. 

Peter  Low,  i8i8. 

Executors  of  Peter  Derimus,  i8t8. 

Catharine  Livingston,  widow  of  Robert  Livingston,  1819. 
Flenry  Dodge,  1819. 

Catherine  Wordell,  (seamstress),  1819. 

Jacob  Bush,  1819. 

Stephen  Mitchell,  executor  of  Thomas  Mitchell,  1820, 
Richard  James,  1820. 

Henry  Dodge,  1820. 

Dr.  Stephen  Hasbrouck,  1821. 

Joseph  Barmalee,  1821. 

George  Bloom,  1821. 

Luke  T.  Stoutenburgh,  1822. 

John  Barnes,  1823. 

Major  Bailey  and  Samuel  W.  Kelle}',  1823. 

John  B.  Van  Wyck,  1824. 

Amos  Thorn,  1824. 

Leonard  Davis,  1824. 

James  Fort,  1824. 

John  B.  Van  Wyck,  1824. 

John  B,  Van  Wyck,  1825. 

James  Hooker,  1826, 


Before  1800  nearly  all  slaves  are  mentioned  by  one 
name  only;  after  1800  some  were  given  family  names. 

PERSONS  WHO  REGISTERED  SLAVE  BIRTHS 
UNDER  ACT  OF  MARCH  29,  1799. 

Smith  Thompson,  1800. 

Caril  Hofman,  1800. 

Gilbert  Livingston,  1800. 

James  Westervelt,  1800. 

Henry  Dodge,  1800. 

Richard  Davis,  1800. 

James  Bramble,  t8oi. 

Robert  Noxon,  1801. 

Thomas  Mitchel,  1801. 

Gideon  Boyce,  1802. 

John  Reade,  1802. 

William  Morey,  1802. 

John  Wilse}-,  1802. 

Smith  Thompson,  1802. 

Samuel  Pinckney,  1803. 

William  Morey,  1803. 

Richard  Davis,  1803. 

James  Westervelt,  1803. 

Thomas  Mitchel,  1803. 

John  Cooke,  1804. 

James  Dearin,  1804. 

John  Reade,  1804. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Rogers,  1805. 

Rolxert  Gill,  1805. 

Henry  Dodge,  1806. 

John  Reade,  1806. 

Peter  De  Reimer,  1806. 

Simeon  J.  Frear,  1807. 

Derick  Westervelt,  1807. 

Winer  Manny,  1808. 

Henry  Dodge,  1808. 

William  Morey,  1809. 

William  Morey,  1810. 

George  W.  Clinton,  1810,  born  1809. 

George  W.  Clinton,  1811. 

Ann  Clinton,  1813. 

Samuel  Mulford,  1815,  born  1806. 

ONE  OF  THE  FORMS  FOR  REGISTERING  THE 
BIRTH  OF  A SLAVE  UNDER  ACT  OF  1799. 

I Smith  Thompson,  of  Poughkeepsie,  in  Dutchess 
County,  Attorney-at-Law,  being  the  legal  proprietor 
of  a negro  wench  slave,  do  pursuant  to  an  Act  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York,  entitled,  an  “Act 
for  the  Gradttal  Abolition  of  Slavery,"  passed  29th 
March,  1799,  hereby  certify  that  the  negro  wench  has 
been  delivered  of  a male  child  whose  name  is  Bill,  that 
he  is  now  about  eight  months  old,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  and  belief.  Dated  this  26th  day  of  May,  in 
the  year  1800. 

Smith  Thompson. 

Recorded  5th  day  of  June,  1800. 

Rich’d  EveriTT,  Town  Clerk. 


MILITIA  OFFICERS  1786-1799. 

(Original  roll  in  possession  of  William  T.  Ward.) 

A roll  of  the  oaths  and  subscriptions  of  the  Militia 
Officers,  taken  and  made  before  Gilbert  Livingston, 
Esquire,  by  virtue  of  a writ  of  dedimus  potestatem  to 
bim  and  others  for  that  purpose  issued  under  the  great 
seal  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Dated  October  2d, 
1786. 
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I,  A.  B.,  do  solemnly  swear  and  declare,  in  the 
presence  of  Almighty  God,  that  I will  bear  true  faith 
and  allegiance,  to  the  State  of  New  York,  as  a free 
and  Independent  State,  and  that  I will  in  all  things,  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  ability,  do  my  duty,  as  a 
good  subject  of  the  said  State  ought  to  do.  So  help 
me  God. 

1786. 

November  6th,  Consider  Casliman,  Lieutenant. 

Natlian  Lane,  Ensign. 

November  7th,  Jesse  Smith,  Captain. 

“ Ebenezer  Boyd,  Junior,  Ensign. 

“ Isc.  Pennoyer,  Captain. 

John  Drake,  Junior,  Captain. 

“ Caleb  Hagen,  Captain. 

“ John  Berry,  Lieutenant. 

Danial  Wilson,  Ensign. 

Ezra  Gregory,  Lieutenant. 

“ Henry  Garrison,  Adjutant. 

“ Thomas  Sears,  Captain. 

‘‘  Solomon  Hopkins,  Captain. 

“ Elijah  Townsend,  Captain. 

“ Elijah  Bebee,  Captain. 

“ James  Townsend,  Lieutenant. 

November  29th,  Wm.  Wilkinson,  Lieutenant. 

October  7th,  Abm.  Lent,  Major  Brigade. 

October  15th,  Abm.  B.  Rapalje. 

October  16,  Abm.  Brinckerhoff,  Colonel. 

1790. 

October  19,  James  Burton,  Major. 

October  23,  John  Patterson,  Captain. 

July  10,  Samuel  Augustus  Barker,  Lt.  Colonel  Com. 

1792. 

July  10,  Coller  Chamberlain,  Lt.  Colonel.  Com. 

1790. 

August  26,  John  B.  Van  Wyck,  Captain. 

“ Jan  Duffinger,  Lieutenant. 

“ Peter  Waldron. 

September  6th,  David  Morehouse,  Captain. 

September  loth,  Isaac  Swart  wont.  Lieutenant. 

“ Tunis  Hanson. 

October  8th,  Taber  Bentley,  Captain. 

1791- 

May  loth,  Cornelius  Van  Wyck,  Lieutenant. 

“ Isaac  Vail,  Captain. 

“ Philip  Van  Der  Bilt,  Ensign. 

“ Elisha  Brown,  Lieutenant. 

“ -Archabill  Swinton,  Paymaster. 

“ James  Cook,  Captain. 

“ Benajah  Beardsley,  Lieutenant. 

“ . Samuel  Berry,  Ensign. 

“ Josiah  Baker,  Quartermaster. 

“ William  Webl,  Ensign. 

“ John  Drake,  Lieut.  Colonel  Command. 

“ Eleazer  Plazen,  Ensign. 

“ Gilbert  Drake,  Ensign. 

“ Wiliam  Pearce,  Lieut.  Colonel  Commandant. 

“ 'Samuel  Augustus  Barker,  Major. 

“ Benjamin  Elliot,  Major. 

“ Zaccheus  Marshel,  Captain. 

“ Jethro  Sherman,  Lieutenant. 

" Caleb  Hanes,  Jr.,  Ensign. 

“ Benjamin  Titus,  Captain. 

“ Stephen  Riley,  Lieutenant. 

“ David  Baldwin,  Ensign. 

“ .Jonathan  Crane,  Captain. 

“ Ezra  Richards,  Ensign. 

“ Nathan  Paddack,  Captain. 

“ Samuel  Crosby,  Lieutenant. 

“ ' John  Penney,  Ensign. 

“ Thomas  Stevens,  Captain. 

“ James  Stark,  Lieutenant. 

“ Elisha  Shelden,  Ensign. 

“ Ephraim  Manin,  Captain. 

“ Solomon  Crosby,  Lieutenant. 

“ Matthew  Beale,  Ensign. 


May  loth,  Daniel  Davis,  Captain. 

Stephen  Mitchell,  Lieutenant. 

“ Abul  Sherman,  Ensign. 

Janies  Burton,  Captain. 

Peter  Crosby,  Lieutenant. 

John  Herrick,  Ensign. 

Stephen  Barnum,  Captain. 

John  Patterson,  Lieutenant. 

Ira  Crane,  Ensign. 

Lemuel  Crosby,  Quartermaster. 

Joseph  C.  Field,  Paymaster. 

Joseph  Chandler,  Captain. 

Elisha  Sill,  Lieutenant. 

“ Peter  Talman,  Adjutant. 

William  C.  Mills,  Ensign. 

Henry  Ludington,  Jr.,  Ensign. 

1787. 

May  17th,  James  Cook,  Major. 

Brinton  Paine,  Lieut.  Colonel  Commandant. 

May  30th,  Theodortis  Bailey,  Major. 

“ Stephen  Hendrickson,  Captain. 

Gilbert  I.  Livingston,  Captain. 

Jacobus  Sleght,  Captain. 

Daniel  Smith,  Captain. 

“ Elias  Frost,  Captain. 

“ Llenry  LIumphrey,  Captain. 

“ Jared  Rundel,  Lieutenant. 

Stephen  Marshall,  Ensign. 

William  Bailey,  Lieutenant. 

“ John  M.  Thurston,  Lieutenant. 

“ William  Terry,  Lieutenant. 

“ Sctidder  Platt,  Ensign. 

“ Jesse  Bell,  Captain. 

“ James  J.  Stoutenbergh,  Ensign. 

“ Peter  I.  Van  Kleeck,  Ensign. 

“ James  Cooper,  Lieutenant. 

“ James  Rent,  Paymaster. 

July  Sth,  Isaac  Bloom,  Lieut.  Colonel  Commandant. 

178k 

July  2ist,  Benjamin  Noxon,  Infantry  Captain. 

The  following  persons  qnalified  by  Gilbert  Living- 
ston, by  virtue  of  dedimns  to  him  and  others.  Dated, 
March  I2tb,  1788. 

1788. 

May  3rd,  James  Coopen,  Captain. 

“ . Wm.  F.  M.  Platt,  Ensign. 

May  2ist,  James  V.  D.  Burgh,  Lieut.  Colonel  Commandant. 
June  3rd,  Barthw.  Vanderburgh,  Major. 

“ William  Edmund,  Infantry  Captain. 

“ Peter  V.  D.  Burgh,  Adjutant. 

D89- 

June  T6th,  Cornelius  Adriance,  Captain. 

" Thendorus  Adriance,  Captain. 

“ John  Adriance.  Captain. 

“ John  Forbus,  Captain. 

" Benjamin  Hasbrook,  Lieutenant. 

“ George  Brinckerhoff,  Ensign. 

“ Thendorus  R.  Van  Wyck,  Ensign. 

" Selah  Brush,  Lietitenant. 

“ Ram.  I.  Adriance,  Lieutenant. 

" James  V.  D.  Burgh,  Jr..  Ensign. 

Cornelius  R.  Vanwyck,  Lt.  Infantry  Captain. 

“ John  S.  Brinckerhoff,  Lieutenant. 

“ John  Storm,  Ensign. 

June  17th,  Nehemiah  Oakey,  Captain. 

June  19th,  Zachariah  Vanvorhees,  Captain. 

“ John  Liver,  Jr..  Lieutenant. 

“ Benjamin  Roe,  Ensign. 

July  31st,  William  Swartwotit,  Captain. 

“ Cornelius  Swartwout,  Lieutenant. 

“ John  Lloyd,  Captain. 

August  7th,  Wm.  B.  Alger,  Inspector. 

.August  I2th,  Robert  H.  Livingston,  Captain. 

August  14th,  Aaron  Stockholm,  Captain. 

August  19th,  Joseph  Jackson,  Adjutant. 

August  28th,  Elbert  Willett,  Junior,  Captain. 
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TRUSTEES  OF  THE  VILLAGE  OF  POUGH- 
KEEPSIE. 


1799. 

James  S.  Smith,  Pres. 
Valentine  Baker, 

Andrew  Billings, 

Ebenezer  Badger, 

Thomas  Nelson. 

1801. 

Gilbert  Livingston,  Pres. 

1802. 

Garrett  B.  Van  Ness,  Pres. 

1803. 

Andrew  Billings,  Pres., 
Ebenezer  Badger, 

Robert  Noxon, 

Jesse  Oakley, 

Robert  H.  Livingston. 

1804. 

Thomas  Nelson,  Pres., 
Richard  Everitt, 

John  Sayres. 

John  Forbus. 

Peter  R.  Maison. 

1805. 

William  Emott,  Pres., 

Robert  Williams, 

Richard  Everitt, 

John  Sayres, 

George  P.  Oakley. 

1806. 

William  Emott.  Pres., 

David  Carpenter. 

Richard  Everitt, 

David  Brooks, 

George  P.  Oakley. 

1807. 

James  Tallmadge,  Jr.,  Pres., 
Robert  Noxon, 

Peter  B.  Morgan, 

I^eonard  B.  Lewis, 

John  Wynans. 

1808. 

James  Tallmadge,  Jr.,  Pres., 
Robert  No.xon, 

Peter  B.  Morgan, 

John  Davis, 

Richard  Everitt. 

1809. 

John  Brush,  Pres., 

John  E^■eritt, 

Nathan  Myers, 

James  Wilson, 

Garwood  H.  Cunningham. 

1810. 

David  Carpenter,  Pres., 
Richard  Everitt, 

Philo  Ruggles, 

1811. 

William  Emott,  Pres., 
William  Cromwell. 

Thomas  J.  Oakley, 

.Lbraham  G.  Storm. 

1812. 

William  Emott,  Pres,, 
Benjamin  Arnold, 

Randall  S.  Street, 

.■\braham  Bockee, 

Daniel  Hebard. 


1813. 

George  Bloom,  Pres., 

John  B.  Swart  wont, 
Thomas  Carman, 

Benjamin  Arnold, 

Samuel  Slee. 

1814. 

Reuben  B.  Rudd,  Pres., 
Samuel  Slee, 

John  B.  Swartwout, 
Benjamin  Howland, 

John  E.  Pells. 

1815. 

Gilbert  Ketcham,  Pres., 
Bronson  French, 

Thomas  Sweet, 

Benjamin  Forbus, 

Thomas  L.  Davies. 

1816. 

Clapp  Raymond,  Pres., 
Martin  Hoffman, 

Peter  R.  Maison, 

John  B.  Swartwout, 

Sabin  Lewis. 

1817. 

Thomas  Brownjohn.  Pres., 
Benjamin  Forbus, 

Thomas  Barritt, 

John  Barnes, 

Major  Bailey. 

i8t8. 

Benjamin  Forbus,  Pres., 
George  Merkel, 

Edmond  Morris, 

Peter  Everitt, 

Samuel  W.  Kelly. 

1819. 

Samuel  Pine,  Pres., 

John  Cooper, 

John  Green, 

William  Plummer,, 

Matthew  Vassar. 

1820. 

Benjamin  Forlnis,  Pres., 
William  Plummer, 

Thomas  Barritt, 

James  B.  Frear, 

John  Green. 

1821. 

William  Plummer,.  Pres., 
John  Caller, 

Thomas  Barritt, 

James  B.  Freer, 

John  E.  Pells. 

1822. 

Richard  Draper,  Pres,, 
Major  Bailey, 

John  Giles, 

Nicholas  Powers, 

Benjamin  Howland. 

1823. 

Thomas  L.  Davies,  Pres., 
Henry  A.  Livingston, 

John  Brush, 

John  S.  Myers, 

Solomon  V.  Frost. 


1824. 

Solomon  V.  Frost,  Pres., 
Stephen  Pardee, 

Matthew  Vassar, 

John  S.  Myers, 

Henry  Conklin. 

1825. 

Oliver  Holden,  Pres., 
Stephen  Pardee, 

Henry  Conklin, 

Matthew  Vassar, 

John  S.  Myers. 

1826. 

John  S.  Myers,  Pres., 
Stephen  Cleveland, 

Stephen  Pardee, 

Matthew  Vassar, 

David  B.  Lent. 

1827. 

N.  P.  Tallmadge,  Pres., 
Matthew  Vassar, 

David  Boyd, 

Isaac  Tice, 

Josiah  Burritt. 

1828. 

Stephen  Cleveland,  Pres., 
Henry  Conklin, 

Josiah  Burritt, 

James  Hooker, 

John  Giles. 

1829. 

Stephen  Cleveland,  Pres., 
John  B.  Forbus, 

Elias  Trivett, 

John  L.  Fonda, 

Isaac  H.  Ver  Valin. 

1830. 

Walter  Cunningham,  Pres., 
Robert  Wilkinson, 

Griffin  Williamson, 

Josiah  Burritt, 

David  Boyd. 

1831. 

Henry  Conklin,  Pres., 
James  B.  Frear, 

Alexander  J.  Coffin, 
Nehemiah  Sweet, 

Jacob  Van  Benthuysen. 

1832. 

Henry  Conklin,  Pres. 
James  B.  Frear, 

John  B.  Forbus, 

Jacob  Van  Benthuysen 
Alexander  J.*  Coffin. 

1833- 

George  P.  Oakley,  Pres., 
William  H.  Calkins, 

Henry  Conklin, 

Peter  P.  Hayes, 

Jacob  De  Groff, 

1834. 

Alexander  Forbus,  Pres., 
Josiah  Burritt, 

Isaac  I.  Balding, 

Richard  Pudney, 

James  Mills. 

1835- 

JMatthew  Vassar,  Pres., 
Edward  C.  Southwick, 
Isaac  I.  Balding, 

Jacob  Van  Benthuysen, 
Gideon  P.  Hewitt. 


1836. 

Jacob  Van  Benthuysen,  Pres., 
Matthew  Vassar, 

Isaac  I.  Balding, 

Gideon  P.  Hewitt, 

Edward  C.  Southwick. 

1837. 

Jacob  Van  Benthuysen,  Pres., 
Isaac  1.  Balding, 

Gideon  P.  Hewitt, 

Edward  C.  Southwick, 

David  Arnold. 

1838. 

Jacob  Van  Benthuysen,  Pres., 
Isaac  I.  Balding, 

David  Arnold, 

Edward  C.  Southwick, 

Gideon  P.  Hewitt. 

1839. 

Gideon  P.  Hewitt,  Pres., 

Uriah  Gregory, 

David  Arnold, 

Nathaniel  Hill, 

John  Adriance. 

1840. 

Gideon  P.  Hewitt,  Pres., 
David  Arnold, 

Nathaniel  Hill, 

Uriah  Gregory, 

John  Adriance. 

1841. 

Gilbert  Wilkinson,  Pres., 
Gilbert  I.  Vincent, 

William  W.  White, 

Howland  R.  Sherman, 

George  M.  Perry. 

1842. 

Hubert  Van  Wagenen,  Pres., 
William  W.  Reynolds, 

Barnet  Hawkins, 

Jacob  De  Groff, 

James  Bowne. 

1843. 

Hubert  Van  Wagenen,  Pres., 
James  Bowne, 

William  W.  Reynolds, 

Barnet  Hawkins, 

Jacob  DeGroff. 

1844. 

John  M.  Cable,  Pres., 

William  Hunt, 

Chandler  Holbrook, 

George  R.  Gaylord, 

Joseph  H.  Jackson. 

1845- 

Matthew  J.  Myers,  Pres., 
William  W.  Reynolds, 

Janies  Bowne, 

William  A.  Fanning, 

Charles  Carman. 

1846. 

Matthew  J.  Myers,  Pres., 
James  Bowne, 

Charles  Carman, 

William  A.  Fanning, 

William  W.  Reynolds. 

1847- 

Adam  Henderson,  Pres., 
Nathan  Gifford, 

Harvey  Palmer, 

William  I.  Street, 

Benjamin  C.  Van  Vliet. 
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1848. 

Adam  Henderson,  Pres., 
Nathan  Gifford, 

Harvey  Palmer, 

William  I.  Street, 

Benjamin  C.  Van  Vliet. 

1849. 

Samuel  B.  Johnston,  Pres., 
James  Reynolds,  Jr., 
Henry  Coffin, 

George  B.  Adriance, 
William  C.  Sterling. 

1850. 

George  B.  Adriance,  Pres., 
Henry  Coffin, 

John  M.  Cable, 

James  F.  Marble, 

Henry  Angevine. 

1851. 

John  M.  Cable,  Pres., 
William  P.  Gibbons, 
Matthew  Vassar,  Jr., 

James  H.  Fonda, 

George  Innis. 


1852. 

■ George  Innis,  Pres.,  (to  May 
24th,  resigned.) 

E.  Q.  Eldridge,  (from  May 
24th  appointed). 

Samuel  Chichester,  (to  Septem- 
ber 27th,  resigned). 

James  Blanchard,  (from  Sep- 
tember 27th,  appointed). 
William  F.  Cramer, 

Milton  Cramer, 

Abraham  Wiltsie. 

1853. 

Jacob  DeGroff,  Pres., 

Oliver  H.  Booth, 

William  H.  Tallmadge, 
Charles  Cable, 

George  Wilkinson. 

1854. 

Jacob  De  Groff. 

George  Wilkinson, 

William  H.  Tallmadge, 

Oliver  H.  Booth, 

Benjamin  B.  Reynolds. 


In  1810  there  were  only  three  trustees  during  the 
year.  The  village  minutes  for  May  loth  state  that 
“Three  other  Candidates  for  Trustees  that  had  the  next 
greatest  number  of  votes  were  tied  and  of  course  not 
elected.”  In  1811  there  were  but  four  trustees — “John 
Forbus  and  Rufus  Potter  had  an  equal  number  of 
V'otes,  being  13  each.”  There  appears  to  be  no  means 
of  ascertaining  the  names  of  the  trustees  of  1800,  1801 
and  1802. 


FIRST  ORDINANCES  NAMING  STREETS. 

(Page  77.) 

Passed  6th  November,  1801. 

Be  it  ordained.  That  the  following  streets  in  this 
village  shall  be  known  and  distinguished  by  the  names 
annexed  to  them  respectively,  to  wit : 

1.  The  street  beginning  between  the  northwest  cor- 
ner of  the  old  Dutch  cemetery  and  the  northeast  corner 
of  the  court-house  lot,  and  running  thence  southerly 
to  the  extent  of  the  village  bounds,  to  be  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  Market  Street. 

2.  The  street  beginning  at  Hudson's  river,  at  the 
landing  of  William  Davies  & Co.,  and  leading  thence 
to  the  nine  partners  as  far  as  the  eastern  extremity 
of  said  village,  be  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Main 
Street. 

3.  The  street  beginning  at  Main  Street  between  the 
lot  of  Mrs.  Broom  and  the  tan-yard  of  Ebenezer  Bad- 
ger, and  leading  thence  northerly  to  the  extent  of  the 
corporation  limits,  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  Wash- 
ington Street. 

4.  The  street  commencing  on  the  south  side  of 
Main  Street  between  the  lots  of  Andrew  Billings  and 
Leonard  Davis,  and  running  thence  southerly  till  it 
meets  the  road  leading  from  Oswego  to  Market  Street, 
to  be  known  by  the  name  of  Academy  Street. 

5.  The  street  commencing  at  .Academy  Street  in 
front  of  the  .Academy,  and  terminating  at  Market 
Street,  to  be  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Cannon 
Street. 

6.  The  street  commencing  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Market  Street  at  the  southwest  corner  of  the  Episco- 


pal Church  lot,  and  leading  thence  to  Academy  Street, 
to  be  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Church  Street. 

7.  The  street  commencing  at  Fludson's  river  at 
Hoffman’s  landing,  and  running  easterly  till  it  unites 
with  Main  Street,  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  Mill 
Street. 

8.  The  street  commencing  on  the  west  side  of  Mar- 
ket Street  at  the  southeast  corner  of  the  court-house 
lot,  and  terminating  at  the  union  store  of  George  B. 
Evertson,  at  the  Hudson’s  river,  to  be  known  by  the 
name  of  Union  Street. 

9.  The  street  leading  from  the  west  side  of  IMarket 
Street  at  the  lot  of  John  Ta]>pan,  and  terminating  at 
the  landing  of  Richard  Davis,  on  Hudson’s  River,  to 
he  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Pine  Street. 

10.  The  street  commencing  in  the  northeast  corner 
of  a lot  assigned  to  Helen  Platt  on  the  west  side  of 
Market  Street,  and  leading  thence  to  Hudson’s  River 
near  John  Read’s  landing,  to  be  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Livingston  Street. 

11.  The  street  beginning  at  tbe  south  side  of  LInion 
Street  opposite  the  lot  of  John  Arden,  leading  thence 
in  a southerly  direction  to  Livingston  Street,  to  be 
known  bv  the  name  of  Jefferson  Street. 

12.  The  street  commencing  at  the  landing  of  John 
Read  and  running  thence  northeasterly  to  Jefferson 
Street,  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  Columbia  Street. 

13.  The  street  leading  from  Mill  Street  at  Joseph 
Bowman’s  lot,  southerly  across  Main  Street  to  Lbiion, 
to  be  known  by  the  name  of  Clover  Street. 

14.  The  street  commencing  at  the  north  side  of 
IMill  Street  opposite  the  lot  of  Nathan  IMyers,  and  lead- 
ing northeasterly  to  Washington  Street,  to  be  known 
by  the  name  of  Bridge  Street. 

15.  The  street  commencing  opposite  the  south- 
easterly junction  of  Pine  and  Jefferson  Streets,  and 
terminating  at  the  village  liounds,  to  be  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  Montgomery  Street. 

Passed  September  i6th,  1806. 

16.  That  the  street  commencing  at  Pine  Street  near 
the  house  of  Francis  F.  Leroy,  and  terminating  at 
Union  Street,  shall  be  named  Laurel  Street. 

17.  The  street  commencing  at  Pine  Street  at  the 
house  of  Josiah  Broas.  and  terminating  in  Ihiion 
Street,  shall  be  named  Tulip  Street. 

18.  The  street  commencing  at  Montgomery  Street 
and  running  across  Main  Street  by  William  Emott’s, 
and  terminating  at  Mill  Street,  is  named  Hamilton 
Street. 

19.  The  street  commencing  at  Main  Street  opposite 
Jedediah  Benjamin’s  and  running  northeasterly  to  the 
village  bounds,  near  Minard  A'an  de  Bogart’s,  is 
named  Smith  Street. 

20.  The  street  commencing  at  Mill  Street  hv  the 
mills  of  Martin  Hoffman  N Co.,  and  running  ]iarallel 
with  Hudson’s  River  across  IMain  and  b'nion  Streets 
till  it  terminates  at  Pine  Street,  is  named  Water  Street. 

21.  The  street  commencing  at  Unioir  Street  near 
its  junction  with  Laurel  Street,  and  terminating  at 
Water  Street,  is  named  John  Street. 

22.  The  street  commencing  at  ^Montgomery  Street 
and  running  across  Main  Street  near  the  house  of 
John  P>oerum,  and  across  the  Fall-kill,  till  it  terminates 
at  Smith  Street,  is  named  Chei'ry  Street. 
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23.  The  street  commencing  at  Main  Street  and 
terminating'  at  Cannon  Street,  is  named  Mechanic 
Street. 

24.  The  street  commencing  at  Main  Street  by 
well  No.  2,  and  running  across  Mill  Street  to  the 
gate  of  Levi  McKeen,  is  called  Garden  Street. 

Passed  September  13th.  1833. 

25.  That  the  street  commencing'  at  Washington 
Street  next  north  of  Warren  Skinner,  and  running 
easterly  to  the  village  bounds,  shall  be  called  North 
Street. 

Passed  May  6th,  1834. 

26.  That  the  street  which  runs  from  Bridge  Street 
across  the  Fall-kill,  and  to  and  around  Mansion  Square, 
and  thence  to  Smith  Street,  shall  be  called  Mansion 
Street. 

27.  That  the  square  surrounded  by  Mansion  Street 
shall  be  called  Mansion  Square. 

28.  That  the  street  which  runs  from  Catharine 
Street  to  Smith  Street  parallel  with  and  next  north  of 
Mansion  Street,  shall  be  called  Cottage  Street. 

29.  That  the  street  which  runs  from  Mill  Street 
across  the  Fall-kill  and  across  Mansion  Street  to  Cot- 
tage Street,  shall  be  called  Catharine  Street. 

30.  That  the  street  which  runs  from  Mill  Street, 
being  a continuation  of  Hamilton  Street  across  the 
Fall-kill  to  North  Street,  shall  be  called  Hamilton 
Street,  excepting  such  part  of  it  as  passes  the  west  end 
of  Mansion  Square,  which  part  is  called  Mansion 
Street. 

Re-enacted  1st  February,  1843. 


POPULATION  STATISTICS. 


(Page  54.1 

1698  Dutchess  and  Ulster  Counties 1.384 

1714  Dutchess  County  (first  separate  census) 445 

1723  Dutchess  County  1,083 

1731  “ “ 2,259 

1737  “ “ 3.418 

1746  “ “ 8,806 

1749  “ “ 7.912 

1756  “ “ 14.157 

1771  “ “ 22,404 

1786  “ “ 32,636 

1790  Town  of  Poughkeepsie 2,529 

1800  “ “ 3.246 

1810  “ “ 4.669 

1810  Village  of  Poughkeepsie 2,981 

1814  Town  of  Poughkeepsie 5.673 

1820  “ “ 5.726 

1825  Town  of  Poughkeepsie 5.935 

1830  “ “ _ 7.222 

1830  Village  of  Poughkeepsie 5.023 

1835  “ “ 6,281 

1840  “ “ , 7.710 

1845  Town  of  Poughkeepsie ii.79i 

1850  “ “ 13.944 

1855  “ “ (city  taken  out) 3. no 

1855  Citv  of  Poughkeepsie,  Ward  i 4.099 

Ward  2 2,663 

“ “ Ward  3 3,461 

“ “ Ward  4 2,540  12,763 

i860  Citv  of  Poughkeepsie 14.726 

1865  “ 16.073 

1870  “ “ 20,080 

1875  “ “ 20,022 

1880  “ “ 20,207 

1890  “ “ 22,206 

1900  “ “ 24,029 


1900  Dutchess  County  81,670 

1890  Town  of  Poughkeepsie 4,782 

1900  “ " 6,820 


A considerable  part  of  the  recent  growth  of  the 
Town  of  Poughkeepsie  is  in  neighborhoods  just  out- 
side the  limits  of  the  city,  particularly  at  Arlington, 
and  near  Vassar  College. 


POUGHKEEPSIE  HOTEL  SALE  IN  1804  FOR 
POLITICAL  HEADQUARTERS. 

(Page  88.") 

This  indenture  made  the  first  day  of  December,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  four,  between  Robert  Wil- 
liams, of  the  Village  of  Poughkeepsie,  in  Dutchess 
County,  and  Abigail,  his  wife,  of  the  first  part,  and 
Gilbert  Livingston,  Nathan  Myers  and  John  Brush, 
esquires,  of  the  second  part. 

Whereas,  at  a respectable  meeting  of  a number  of 
Republicans  of  the  County  of  Dutchess,  it  was  unani- 
mously agreed  that  it  would  be  greatly  to  the  Re- 
publican interest  of  said  county  that  a liberal  sum  of 
money  should  be  raised  by  subscription  and  appro- 
priated to  buy  and  build  or  purchase  a suitable  lot  and 
building  in  the  Village  of  Poughkeepsie,  to  be  occupied 
as  a stand  for  a Public  Inn.  It  was  also  agreed  that 
the  sum  of  twelve  thousand  and  five  hundred  dollars 
be  the  sum  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  and  that  it  be 
divided  into  shares  of  $50  each.  It  was  also  further 
agreed  that  Gilbert  Livingston,  Ephraim  Paine,  Nathan 
Myers,  James  Tallmadge,  Jr.,  and  John  Brush,  be  a 
committee  to  obtain  such  subscription  from  the  Re- 
pulilican  interest  disposed  to  favor  the  plan  aforesaid. 
That  said  committee  shall  have  power  to  apportion  the 
shares  subscribed  by  reducing  the  number  of  all  or 
any  who  may  have  subscribed  more  than  one  share 
so  that  there  may  be  a general  distribution  thereof  to 
all  our  Republican  friends,  and  call  a meeting  of  the 
stockholders  to  take  other  proper  measures  to  effect 
the  premises. 

Acting  under  the  above  and  agreeing  to  it  the  fol- 
lowing named,  signed  and  purchased  as  follows : 


Name.  No.  of  Shares. 

George  Clinton  15 

Morgan  Lewis  10 

Smith  Thompson  10 

Gilbert  Livingston  10 

Robert  Williams  10 

Garwood  H.  Cunningham 10 

Thomas  Tillotson  5 

Daniel  E.  Verplanck 5 

Theron  Rudd  5 

John  Brush  5 

John  Winans  5 

James  Tallmadge,  Jr 5 

Robert  Johnston  5 

Derrick  W.  Brinckerhoff 5 

John  Sayres  4 


The  following  purchased  two  shares  each ; 

Peter  R.  Maison,  Jonas  Trivett,  Nathan  Myers, 
John  I.  Stoutenburgh,  John  Van  Benthuysen,  Edward 
N.  James,  Martin  Isaac  Robert,  Abraham  Hoffman, 
Samuel  Van  Wyck,  Elisha  C.  Barlow,  Harry  Garri- 
son, Abraham  H.  Schenck,  John  McKinley,  William 
Besley,  John  Storm. 
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The  following  purchased  one  share  each : 

George  Crawford,  Thomas  Nelson,  John  Arm- 
strong, Patrick  Collins,  Aaron  Stockholm,  Isaac 
Mitchell,  Ephraim  Paine,  Abraham  G.  Storm,  Abra- 
ham Adriance,  Samuel  Myers,  Benjamin  Herrick, 
Frederick  Knox,  Jonathan  Gazly,  Joshua  Ward,  Wil- 
liam W.  Bogardus,  Edmund  Per  Lee,  Ira  Winans, 
James  L.  Winans,  Joseph  C.  Field,  James  De  Long, 
James  Norsson,  Elias  Beers,  Peter  Gurnsey,  Ezra 
Thompson,  Robert  Willson,  Caleb  Thompson,  Peter 
Fish,  Jorden  Norris,  William  Vradenburgh,  Cyrenus 
Crosby,  Lemuel  Conklin,  Simon  S.  Frare,  John  Hob- 
son, Casper  Hillequist,  Josiah  Smith,  Bronson  French, 
Cornelius  Wiltsie,  James  Gazley,  Joseph  Powell, 
George  Booth,  Abraham  B.  Rapalje,  James  Slater, 
Garrit  Adriance,  Joseph  Broas,  John  E.  Pells,  Eben- 
ezer  Haight,  Thomas  Barlow,  Devaux  Bailey,  Stephen 
Bailey,  Sheldon  Munger,  Joseph  Harris,  Theodorus  R. 
\'an  Wyck,  James  Collin,  John  Patterson,  John  Rich- 
mond, John  Cox,  Jr.,  John  Thompson,  Isaac  Hunting, 
Rudolphus  Hasbrook,  Allard  Anthony,  John  Bedford, 
Ezra  Thompson,  Jr.,  John  Myre,  Christian  Dubois, 
Jacobus  Swartout,  Adrian  Munford,  Theodorus  W. 
\’an  Wyck,  Abraham  Husley,  William  A"an  Wyck, 
Adam  Montross,  Theodorus  Adriance,  Thomas  G. 
Storm,  Rem  Adriance,  William  Thorn,  George  Bloom, 
Elnathan  Tyler,  Daniel  Burton  and  Jonathan  Sanford. 

After  the  above  shares  were  sold  a regularly  ap- 
pointed committee  set  apart  Tuesday,  the  fourth  of 
vSeptember,  1804,  for  a meeting  of  the  stockholders  at 
Baldwin’s  Hotel,  at  2 p.  m.,  to  vote  for  Trustees  to 
manage  the  concerns  of  the  stockholders.  The  meet- 
ing was  presided  over  by  Peter  R.  Maison,  as  Chair- 
man, and  John  Brush  as  Secretary.  The  Trustees 
elected  were  Gilbert  Livingston,  Nathan  Myers  and 
John  Brush.  They  were  invested  with  full  power  to 
purchase  and  build,  or  purchase  suitable  lots  and 
buildings  to  be  occupied  as  a stand  for  a Public  Inn,  to 
provide  for  the  safety  thereof,  to  make  necessary  al- 
terations and  repairs,  to  lease  and  make  leases  of  the 
same,  to  collect  the  subscription  for  the  stock  and  to 
govern  the  Association. 

These  Trustees  purchased  of  Robert  Williams  “the 
House,  Lott  and  premises  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Poughkeepsie  Hotel,’’  and  also  took  an  assignment  of 
a lease  held  by  him  “from  the  consistory  of  the  Dutch 
Church  in  Poughkeepsie,”  for  all  of  which  the  Trus- 
tees paid  $9,000. 


NAMES  OF  VOTERS  FOR  PAVING  ON  MAIN 
STREET. 

(Page  81.) 

August  nth,  1812. 

Ft.  frontage. 


Storm  and  Wilson 38 

Abraham  G.  Storm,  for  the  Middle  District  Bank 34-3 

Jesse  Oakley 45 

William  Cromwell  23 

David  and  Benjamin  Arnold 21.6 

Benjamin  Arnold,  as  attorney  for  Sarah  Van  Ness....  55 

Tunis  Van  Kleeck,  hy  his  attorney,  B.  Arnold 35 

William  Plummer  30 

Leonard  Davis,  by  B.  Arnold,  attorney 178 

William  Green,  by  B.  Arnold,  attorney 50 

Gertrude  Hoffman,  by  B.  Arnold,  attorney 108 


Elijah  Morgan,  Jr 18.6 

William  Smith,  by  N.  Conklin,  Jr.,  attorney 30.4 

Benjamin  Herrick  52 

James  Talmadge,  Junior 60 

Joseph  C.  Dean 23.9 

John  Thomas,  by  B.  Arnold,  attorney 70 

John  Giles,  by  B.  Arnold,  attorney 24.2 

Peter  B.  Morgan 33 

Samuel  Slee,  by  his  attorney,  Gilbert  Ketcham 42.6 


972 

Owners  of  lots  who  did  not  vote  for  paving  and 
improving- : 


Dutch  Church  238 

Moses  Hobson  25 

Jabisb  Rosworth  36 

Mrs.  Mary  Hillequist 39-6 

Mrs.  Johanna  Holthuysen 36 

I.  Rix  ington  89 

Peter  Deriemer  56 

Peter  R.  Maison 116 

Frederick  Merkle  37 

Smith  Thompson  44 

Paul  Schenck’s  assignees 57 

Heirs  of  Anthony  Hoffman,  property  in  possession  of 

James  Slater  and  Joshua  Y.  Racket 83 

Baltus  and  Thomas  Carman 50 


907 

Garden  Street,  17  feet;  Mechanic  Street,  9 feet 26 


\X)TE  ON  CANNON  STREET  PAVING. 
20th  day  April,  1814. 

Those  who  voted  for  paving  and  improving : 

Ft.  frontage. 


Benjamin  Herrick  125.5 

John  B.  Swartout  35 

John  E.  Canfield 44- to 

George  Bloom,  home  lot 40.6 

Samuel  Slee  59.5 

Daniel  Coolidge,  for  man.  tan  office 219.6 

Daniel  Coolidge  and  George  Bloom 120.7 

Thomas  W.  Talmadge 37-7 

George  B.  FZvertson loi 

John  Davis  64.3 

George  Bloom’s  lot  next  Academy 66 


922.6 

Names  of  owners  of  lots  who  did  not  vote  for 
])aving  and  improving : 

Ft.  frontage. 


Joseph  Farrington  30 

Peter  De  Reimer  lot  shown 42.3 

Peter  De  Reimer,  vacant  lot 55. 

FTannah  Nelson  62. 

John  Peter  DeWint 244. 

Dutchess  Academy  lot 132 

Thomas  Warner  66 

Jabez  Wadsworth  47-6 

Jeremiah  Martin  50.2 

Hannah  Bo'^rmn  50.9 

Adriana  Mott  57.1 


887.9 

GARDEN  STREET  PAVING  \’OTE. 

(Page  108.) 

Main  to  Mill,  April  3d,  1833,  the  resolution  pro- 
viding also  for  brick  sidewalks  : 

Frontage. 


Peter  P.  Hayes 172 

Stephen  Scofield  32 


CO 
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Solomon  V.  Frost 156 

James  Mills  30 

George  Mead  50 

Israel  B.  Hall 32 

David  B,  Lent 100 


A majority  of  446  feet. 


MILL  STREET  PAVING  VOTE. 


“From  Crandell  Street  to  Washington  Street,”  loth 
April,  1833. 


A.  L Coffin 

Da\dd  B.  Lent.... 

Elias  Trivett  

A.  G.  Storm 

Isaac  M.  Newcomb 
Samuel  Pine  .... 

Aaron  Frost  

Charles  Wood  . . . 
Gertrude  Hoffman 
Adam  Henderson 
Stephen  Frost  .... 
Richard  Pudney  . 

James  Mills  

1'heodore  Bailey  . . 
John  R.  Bailey.  . . . 
James  Grant,  Jun  . . 
Solomon  V.  barest . 

John  Depew  

G.  Williamson  . . . 
William  Frost  .... 
William  G.  Odell. 
Edmund  B.  Bailey 
Willis  Haviland  . . 
Paraclete  Potter  . . 
Philip  S.  Crooke.. 
James  Tallmadge  . 


I'eet. 

42 

55 

42 

75 

SO 

90 

59l^ 

33 

42 

44 

50 

44 
3814 
25 

^5 

48 

102 

150 

50 

45 
42 
42 
4614 
3i>4 

25 

218 


1,581 

Majority  given  at  128  feet. 

MARKET  STREET  PAMNG  VOTE. 

“From  Main  Street  to  the  English  Chnrch,”  Sep- 
tember 14th,  1831. 

No.  Feet.,  In. 


Henry  Swift  32  9 

John  Barnes  90 

Gilbert  Brewster  267 

John  B.  Forhus,  A.  Forbus,  J.  D.  Robinson,  M. 

Forbus,  Estate  of  John  Eorbus 77 

John  P.  Dewint 87  6 

Edward  Hopkins  21 

\Villiam  Broas  39 

Stephen  Cleveland  40  6 

Jeremiah  Banker  20 

Henry  Ale.x.  Field 13 

Janies  Hooker  122 

John  Brush  138 

Robert  Forrest  45 


1 .092  9 

Not  voting  393  3 

Majority  699  6 

LOWER  M.VIN  STREET  PAA^EMENT  VOTE. 

Meeting  at  the  house  of  Thomas  Swift,  in  Market 
Street,  September  14th,  1831. 

No.  Feet.  In. 


Gilbert  Brewster  150  6 

Paraclete  Potter  115 

John  G.  Sturges 40 

Stephen  Cornell,  per  M.  Cornell 30 

William  Davies  i,545 


William  Turner  40 

Elias  Trivett  150 

A.  Gun,  Jun 40 

Matthew  Vassar  329 

Zebulon  Reynolds  42 

Peter  Everitt  50 

A.  Blakeslee  139 

J.  M.  Nelson 40 

Marinus  Pierce  72 

Henry  Conklin  658 


3440  6 

Not  voting  2,557  6 


Majority  883 


CLINTON  CATECHISM. 

(From  the  Political  Barometer,  April  24,  1811.) 

( Reference  to  “Manhattan  Bank  at  Poughkeepsie,” 
i6th  question,  from  page  89.) 

The  second  edition  of  a new  catechism,  founded  on 
modern  practice,  calculated  to  show  the  faculty  of  pro- 
viding for  a family  in  an  elective  government,  by  the 
discovery  of  a drop  of  Clintonian  blood  ; and  how  it 
qualifies  a man  for  office,  or  for  any  number  of  offices, 
to  the  exclusion  of  their  fellow  citizens,  whatever  be 
their  talents  or  merits. 

Question.  Why  is  DeWitt  Clinton  Mayor  of  the 
Citv  of  New  York,  Commissioner  of  Fortifications,  and 
of  the  Western  Lock  Navigation  Company,  director 
of  the  (Manhattan  Bank,  and  Regent  of  the  Lbriversity  ? 

Answer.  Because  he  is  the  political  head  of  the 
C'intonian  family. 

Q..  Plow  did  he  become  so? 

A.  By  deserting  his  political  father,  George  Clin- 
ton, to  whom  he  owes  his  political  existence,  and  by 
all  the  acts  of  a demagogue  and  an  intriguing  poli- 
tician. 

0.  Why  is  George  Tappen  Clerk  of  Leister  county 
and  Notary  Public. 

A.  Because  his  father’s  sister  married  George  Clin- 
ton, who  is  the  brother  of  James  Clinton,  who  is  the 
father  of  DeWitt  Clinton. 

0.  Why  is  Pierre  C.  Affin  Wyck  Recorder  of  the 
Citv  of  New  York,  Commissioner  of  Bankruptcy,  and 
whv  is  his  brother  Notarv  Public? 

A.  Because  his  mother  was  sister  of  Pierre  A an 
Cortlandt,  who  married  the  daughter  of  George  Clin- 
ton, who  is  the  brother  of  James  Clinton,  who  is  the 
father  of  DeAAdtt  Clinton, 

Q.  AA’hy  is  Samuel  A'an  AAAck  a justice  of  the 
])eace  of  the  City  of  New  York? 

A.  Because  he  is  cousin  of  Pierre  C,  AVn  AVyck, 
whose  mother  was  sister  of  Pierre  A"an  Cortlandt, 
who  married  the  daughter  of  George  Clinton,  who  is 
the  brother  of  James  Clinton,  wdio  is  the  father  of 
DeAAfitt  Clinton, 

O.  AAdiy  is  Matthias  B,  Tallmadge  Judge  of  the 
District  Court  of  the  United  States,  for  the  New'  York 
District,  a manager  of  the  Lottery,  etc.  ? 

A.  Because  he  married  a daughter  of  George  Clin- 
ton. wdio  is  the  brother  of  James  Clinton,  who  is  the 
father  of  DeAAdtt  Clinton. 

0.  AAdiy  is  Theodorus  Bailey  Postmaster  of  the 
City  of  New  York? 
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A.  Because  he  married  a sister  of  Matthias  B. 
Tallmadge,  who  married  a daughter  of  George  Clin- 
ton, who  is  the  brother  of  James  Clinton,  who  is 
the  father  of  DeWitt  Clinton. 

Q.  Why  is  Simeon  DeWitt  Surveyor-General  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  Commissioner  of  the 
Western  Lock  Navigation? 

A.  Because  he  is  the  cousin  of  DeWitt  Clinton. 

0.  Why  is  William  Stewart  one  of  the  District 
Attorneys  of  the  State  ? 

A.  Because  he  married  the  sister  of  DeWitt  Clin- 
ton. 

0.  Why  is  Charles  Clinton  Clerk  of  the  District 
Court  of  the  United  States,  for  the  New  York  Dis- 
trict? 

A.  Because  he  is  the  brother  of  DeWitt  Clinton, 
and  because  Matthias  B.  Tallmadge,  who  married  his 
cousin,  turned  out  an  old  Revolutionary  officer  to  make 
room  for  him. 

0.  Why  is  Ambrose  Spencer  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  ? 

A.  Because  he  married  the  sister  of  DeWitt  Clin- 
ton. 

O.  Why  is  Philip  Spencer,  Jr.,  Clerk  of  the  county 
of  Dutchess  ? 

A.  Because  he  is  the  brother  of  Ambrose  Spencer, 
who  married  the  sister  of  DeWitt  Clinton. 

O..  Why  is  Joseph  C.  Field  Sheriff  of  Dutchess 
county  and  his  son  deputy  ? 

A.  Because  he  is  the  brother-in-law  of  Philip 
Spencer,  who  is  the  brother  of  Ambrose  Spencer,  who 
married  the  sister  of  DeWitt  Clinton. 

Q.  Why  was  John  C.  Spencer  private  secretary  to 
Governor  Tompkins,  and  Master  in  Chancery? 

A.  Because  he  is  the  son  of  Ambrose  Spencer,  who 
married  the  sister  of  DeWitt  Clinton. 

O.  Why  is  James  Tallmadge,  the  elder,  commis- 
sioner for  building  the  court-house  and  deputy  mar- 
shal for  taking  the  census  of  the  Sixth  Congressional 
district  ? 

A..  Because  he  is  the  father  of  Matthias  B.  Tall- 
madge, who  married  the  daughter  of  George  Clinton, 
who  is  the  uncle  of  DeWitt  Clinton. 

0.  Why  is  James  Tallmadge,  Jr.,  old  and  new 
loan-officer  of  the  county  of  Dutchess,  and  President 
of  the  Manhattan  Bank  at  Poughkeepsie. 

A.  Because  he  is  the  brother  of  Matthias  B.  Tall- 
madge, who  married  the  daughter  of  George  Clinton, 
who  is  the  uncle  of  DeWitt  Clinton. 

0.  Why  is  George  Bloom  a notary  public,  attorney 
to  the  Manhattan  Bank  at  Poughkeepsie,  and  Surro- 
gate of  Dutchess? 

A.  Because  he  shares  the  profits  of  the  attorney- 
ship  with  James  Tallmadge,  Jr.,  who  is  the  brother 
of  Matthias  B.  Tallmadge,  who  married  the  daughter 
of  Geoirge  Clinton,  who  is  the  uncle  of  DeWitt  Clin- 
ton. 

Q..  Why  is  Obadiah  German  a Senator  of  the 
United  States,  and  a Judge  of  Shenango  county? 

A,.  Because  he  is  a cousin  of  Matthias  B.  Tall- 
madge, who  married  the  daughter  of  George  Clinton, 
who  is  the  uncle  of  DeWitt  Clinton. 

0.  Why  is  Philip  S.  Parker  Recorder  of  the  City 
of  Hudson,  and  a Commissioner  of  Bankruptcy? 


A.  Because  he  is  the  nephew  of  Ambrose  Spencer, 
who  married  the  sister  of  DeWitt  Clinton. 

(J.  Why  is  John  Taylor  commissioner  for  the 
building  of  the  state-house  in  Albany,  commissioner 
for  Indian  Affairs,  President  of  the  State  Bank,  etc.  ? 

A.  Because  he  is  the  cousin  of  George  Clinton,  who 
is  the  uncle  of  DeWitt  Clinton. 

0.  Why  is  Francis  llloodgood  Clerk  of  the  Su- 
])reme  Court,  and  Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Regents? 

A.  Because  he  is  the  nephew  of  John  Taylor,  who 
is  the  cousin  of  George  Clinton,  who  is  the  uncle  of 
DeWitt  Clinton. 

0.  Why  is  Abraham  Bloodgood  Clerk  of  the 
county  of  Uneida,  and  director  of  the  Manhattan  Bank 
at  Ltica? 

A.  Because  he  is  the  brother  of  Francis  Blood- 
good,  and  the  nephew  of  John  Tayler,  who  is  the 
cousin  of  George  Clinton,  who  is  the  nncle  of  DeWitt 
Clinton. 

O.  Why  is  Charles  D.  Cooper  Clerk  of  the  county 
of  Albany? 

A.  Because  he  married  the  adopted  daughter  of 
John  Tayler,  who  is  cousin  of  George  Clinton,  who  is 
uncle  of  DeWitt  Clinton. 

O.  Why  is  Samuel  Osgood  naval  officer  of  the  port 
of  New  York? 

A.  Because  his  step-daughter  is  the  wife  of  De- 
Witt Clinton. 

0.  Why  is  John  Townsend  promoted  from  a sub- 
altern to  a Brigade-Quartermaster,  to  rank  with 
Ma  j or  ? 

A.  Because  he  married  the  daughter  of  Ambrose 
Spencer,  who  married  the  two  sisters  of  DeWitt  Clin- 
ton. 

0.  Why  is  Henry  A.  Townsend  Clerk  of  Steuben 
county  ? 

A.  Because  he  is  the  brother  of  John,  who  married 
the  daughter  of  Ambrose  Spencer. 

0.  Whv  are  Benjamin  DeWitt  and  Isaac  Dennis- 
ton  Lottery  Agents,  who  by  their  speculative  mode  of 
selling  tickets,  may  make  more  than  any  salary  offi- 
cers in  the  government  ? 

A.  Because  they  are  the  relations  of  John  Tayler, 
who  is  the  uncle  of  DeWitt  Clinton,  and  cousin  to 
George  Clinton. 

0.  Whv  is  DeWitt  Clinton  the  leader  of  the  Clin- 
tonian party  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  why  is  he 
to  be  Lieut. -Governor  and  candidate  for  the  chief 
magistracy  of  the  state  and  nation? 

A.  Because  it  enables  him  to  trace  out  all  the  con- 
nexions of  his  family,  and  provide  every  one  of  them 
with  offices. 

0.  How  many  offices  and  places  of  ].)rofit  are  in  the 
possession  of  DeWitt  Clinton  and  his  family  con- 
nexions ? 

A.  Without  counting  any  office  which  is  held  by 
the  immediate  voice  of  the  people,  I find  the  Clinton- 
ian family  and  its  connexions  in  the  ])OSsession  of 
aoove  forty  offices  or  places  of  profit,  many  of  them 
the  most  lucrative  in  our  country,  and  that  this  ag‘- 
gregate  amount  of  emoluments  of  these  offices  will  be 
as  great  as  the  emoluments  of  all  the  rest  of  the  of- 
fices of  the  State  put  together. 

CaTPChumkn. 
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APPEAL  OF  THE  CONSERVATIVES  OE  1821 
AGAINST  REVISION  OF  THE  STATE 
CONSTITUTION. 

( Page  98.) 

Signers  of  the  call  for  a meeting  at  the  house  of 
Luther  Gay,  in  the  Town  of  Washington,  on  Monday, 
the  iith  of  June,  for  the  purpose  of  agreeing  upon 
candidates  to  the  constitutional  convention : 


Morgan  Lewis, 

Janies  Emott, 

William  Taber, 

Stephen  Hasbrook 
Benjamin  Burr 
Thomas  Sweet, 

Henry  F.  Talhnadge, 
John  W.  Righter, 

Aaron  E.  Winchell, 
Stephen  Eno, 

E.  N.  Swift, 

Gilbert  Thorne, 

Amos  D.  Knapp, 

Henry  Conklin, 

David  Tomlinson, 

John  T.  Schryver, 

Janies  Grant, 

Paraclete  Potter, 

Thomas  Taber,  2nd, 
Benjamin  Sherman, 
Gilbert  Ketchain, 

Duglas  Clark, 

Caleb  K.  Hobby, 

Bronson  French, 

Joel  Benton, 

William  I.  Stewart, 

John  I,  Travel', 

George  B.  Evertson, 
James  Hooker, 

John  Dubois, 

IVlatthew  Mesier, 

Philip  N.  Bonisteel, 
Cornelius  C.  Van  Wyck, 
Silas  Gerniond, 

Janies  Downes, 

William  T.  Thorne, 
Abraham  D.  Brinkerhoff, 
John  Titus, 

Isaac  Smith, 

Richard  C.  Van  Wyck, 
John  Armstrong, 

John  Johnston, 

Martin  Heerniance, 
Joseph  Arnold, 

Robert  Grant, 

John  B.  Van  Wyck, 

John  Cooper, 

Henry  A.  Livingston, 
Nicholas  Thorne, 

Philip  Conkrite, 

Jonathan  Haight, 
Frederick  Barnard, 

Brush  Sutherland, 

Jeliiel  Sacket, 


Uri  Judd, 

John  Brush, 

Walter  Per  Lee, 

Janies  Ketcham, 

Thomas  J.  Oaklei', 

Stephen  Sweet, 

Tunis  Van  Kleeck, 

Joel  Denton,  Jr,, 

Philo  Ruggles, 

Robert  Wilson, 

Josiah  Burritt, 

Abraham  Bockee, 

Richard  Thorne, 

William  Thomas, 

John  S.  Livingston, 

Randall  S.  Street, 

John  W.  Wheeler, 

Eli  Angevine, 

Jacob  C.  Ehiiendorf, 

Tunis  Hasbrook, 

Joseph  Thorne, 

Aliraham  D.  Van  Wyck, 
Daniel  Northrop, 

William  Smith, 

Alfred  Tredway, 

Gideon  Woolley, 

John  Beadle, 

Elijah  Haight, 

William  Bard, 

William  Thorne, 

Tobias  L.  Stoughtenburgh, 
John  Wilkinson, 

Alfred  S.  Pell, 

Jonathan  Lockwood, 

Henry  Davis, 

Janies  S.  Cooke, 

Emanuel  Overocker, 

Evert  N.  Van  Waggoner, 
Peter  Everitt, 

Ohediah  Titus, 

Simpson  Sleght, 

Janies  Duane  Livingston, 
Daniel  Ostroni, 

Christopher  Hughes, 
Wright  Lattin, 

Silas  Pettit, 

David  Barnes, 

John  Delavergne, 

Walter  Cunningham, 

Platt  Vail, 

John  Barnes, 

Roliert  A.  Hoffman, 

David  B.  Lent, 

Isaac  Hoffman. 


CHARTER  MEMBERS  ENGINE  COMPANY, 
No.  4. 

(Village  Minutes,  November  3,  1836.) 


Lunian  Parmalee, 
Jas.  Reynolds,  Jun., 
H.  R.  Sherman, 
Benjamin  Gile, 
William  H.  Smith, 


Will  A.  Potter, 
Janies  F.  Marble, 
David  W.  Peters, 
Addison  P.  Rowley, 
John  T.  Howard, 


Charles  B.  Caller, 
John  G.  Parker, 
Elisha  Clark, 

Henry  Tarbill, 

Thos.  Cotton, 
William  Green, 
Henry  D.  Langdon, 


James  Grant, 

Edwin  Thompson, 
Lewis  R.  Vaughn, 
William  D.  Sealey, 
A.  W.  Bruce, 

Abm.  Mace, 

Peter  Mulholland. 


BUILDING  IN  POUGHKEEPSIE  IN  1841. 

{Telegraph,  January  6,  1841.) 

(Page  138.) 

According  to  our  annual  custom,  we  have  collected 
the  following  statistics  of  our  village : 

Poughkeepsie  has  79  streets  which  are  opened,  on 
which  there  are  1,055  dwelling  houses,  exclusive  of 
other  buildings,  viz : On  Academy  44,  Albany  7, 

Bayeaux  3,  Bridge  6,  Cannon  43,  Clover  21,  Crannel 
6,  Cottage  ii,  Clinton  ii,  Catharine  14,  Conklin  4, 
Cherry  6,  Columbia  i,  Church  21,  Delafield  6,  Dutchess 
Avenue  9,  Davis  3,  Garden  24,  Hamilton  15,  Jefferson 
34,  Jay  II,  Kennebec  2,  Laurel  3,  Lafayette  Place  7, 
Liberty  5,  Main  262,  Market  48,  Montgomery  26,  Mill 
85,  Mechanic  7,  Noxon  ii,  Pine  26,  Perry  15,  Pros- 
pect 7,  Smith  and  vicinity  23,  Spruce  4,  Tulip  2,  Lhiion 
56,  Water  50,  Washington  46,  Freertown  18,  and  10 
scattering. 

Of  these  buildings  30  have  been  erected  within  the 
last  year. 

There  are  in  the  village  25  dry  goods  stores,  51 
groceries,  4 drug  stores,  2 crockery  stores,  14  shoe 
stores  and  shops,  6 hat  stores,  10  hotels  and  taverns, 
10  milliners,  3 hardware  stores,  5 stove  and  tin  stores, 
12  tailoring  establishments,  2 glove  stores,  2 chair 
warerooms,  6 cabinet  warerooms,  5 watch  and  jewelry 
stores,  2 confectioneries,  2 book  stores,  i book  bindery, 
5 saddle  and  harness  establishments,  9 markets  (two 
of  them  public),  9 carriage  and  wagon  making  estab- 
lishments, 10  blacksmith  shops,  3 paint  shops,  3 fur- 
naces, 2 brass  foundries,  3 machine  shops,  2 turning 
shops,  2 glue  factories,  4 grist  mills,  2 saw  mills,  i dye 
wood  mill,  3 plough  factories,  12  victualing  rooms,  2 
leather  stores,  2 tanneries,  2 toy  shops,  5 barber  shops, 
3 tobacco  and  cigar  factories,  3 livery  stables,  2 brew- 
eries, 3 malt  houses,  4 coal  yards,  6 lumber  yards,  2 
marble  yards,  2 ship  yards,  3 freighting  companies,  3 
printing  offices,  issuing  five  papers.  Telegraph,  Eagle, 
Journal,  Casket  and  Thompsonian,  5 bakeries. 

Manufactories — Two  carpet  factories,  2 lock  fac- 
tories, I jeweler,  i ropewalk,  2 wood  ware,  4 cooper’s 
shops,  3 pump  factories,  2 brick-yards,  2 soap  and  can- 
dle factories,  i sperm  candle  and  oil  do.,  3 sash  and 
Venetian  blind  factories,  2 frame  making  establish- 
ments, I Morocco  establishment,  i paper  hanging  es- 
tablishment, 2 stone  and  earthenware  do.,  i comb  fac- 
tory, i pin  manufactory,  i paste  blacking  do.,  i um- 
brella do.,  I bandbox  do. 

Public  Buildings — Court  House  and  Jail,  County 
Poor  House,  Dutchess  Academy,  Collegiate  School, 
Village  Markets,  Lancaster  School  House,  Powder 
House,  4 Engine  Houses  and  Hooks  and  Ladder 
Houses. 
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Incorporated  Companies  — Dutchess  County 
Bank,  capital  $650,000;  Farmers  and  Manufacturers 
Bank,  $300,000;  Poughkeepsie  Bank,  $100,000;  Pough- 
keepsie Savings  Bank,  Poughkeepsie  Silk  Company, 
Locomotive  Company,  Dutchess  Whaling  Company, 
Dutchess  Mutual  Insurance  Company,  Dutchess 
Guards. 

Places  oe  Worship — Baptist  i,  Congregational  i. 
Episcopal  2,  B'riends  2,  Methodist  Episcopal  2,  Presby- 
terian I,  Reformed  Dutch  i,  Roman  Catholic  i,  Zion 
Methodist  (colored)  i,  total  12. 

Professional — 32  lawyers,  16  physicians  (3 
Thompsonian),  3 dentists. 

Schools — Collegiate  School,  Dutchess  Academy, 
Lancaster  School,  Poughkeepsie  High  School  and  18 
other  schools. 

Miscellaneous — A Lyceum  with  reading  room, 
cabinet  and  stated  lectures,  3 other  reading  rooms,  i 
circulating  library. 

Population  of  the  village,  7,710. 


POSTMASTERS  OF  POUGHKEEPSIE. 
(Page  130.) 

Nicholas  Power,  July  31,  1792. 

Levi  McKeen,  April  i,  1802. 

Jacob  Van  Ness,  March  31,  1819. 

Nathaniel  P.  Tallmadge,  March  23,  1821. 
Lawrence  I.  Van  Kleeck,  January  4,  1835. 
Jacob  Wn  Benthuysen,  July  6,  1829. 

Egbert  B.  Killey,  August  6,  1846. 

Isaac  Platt,  May  5,  1849. 

Albert  S.  Pease,  May  4,  1853. 

George  P.  Pelton,  June  23,  1857. 

Albert  Van  Kleeck,  March  28,  1861. 

H.  C.  Smith,  November  16,  1866. 

Alfred  B.  Smith,  February  25,  1867. 

George  Parker,  February  8,  1875. 

Robert  H.  Hunter,  January  31,  1879. 

William  M.  Ketcham,  February  22,  1887. 

John  I.  Platt,  February  24,  1891. 

Frank  Hasbrouck,  February  22,  1895. 

Frank  W.  Halstead,  January  31,  1899. 

Isaac  W.  Sherrill,  December  10,  igoo. 


LIST  OF  SUBSCRIBERS. 


James  Hooker  

.$10,000 

George  B.  Adriance.. 

500 

James  Roosevelt  . . 

. 5.000 

W.  H.  Bradley 

SOO 

William  Davies  . . . . 

. 10,000 

G.  W.  Farrington.... 

500 

Thomas  L.  Davies.. 

. 5,000 

Benjamin  Gile  

soo 

William  A.  Davies.. 

. 5.000 

Storm  & Uhl 

500 

Matthew  Vassar  . . . 

. 10,000 

Wm.  W.  White 

soo 

George  Van  Kleeck. 

1,000 

Caleb  Morgan  

500 

Robert  Wilkinson  . . 

1 ,000 

John  Simpson  

500 

George  C.  Marshall. 

500 

Charles  Pearl  

soo 

Gilbert  Wilkinson  . . 

1,000 

Jeremiah  Platt  

500 

James  Ingham  . . . . 

1 ,000 

G.  A.  Sherwood  

500 

David  B.  Lent 

. 2,500 

David  Bovd  

500 

George  Pomeroy  . . 

1 ,000 

Robert  Millard  

soo 

William  I.  Street.. 

500 

George  B.  Lent 

500 

Gifford  & Sherman. 

. 2,500 

E.  P.  Benjamin 

500 

V.  D.  Bonesteel . . . . 

1 ,000 

Hervy  Palmer  

500 

M.  J.  Myers 

. 2,500 

Chas.  H.  Woodruff. . 

500 

John  H Rutzer.  . . . 

. 2,000 

E.  F.  Grant 

soo 

Richard  A.  Varick.. 

1 ,000 

Chandler  Holbrook  . . 

500 

Charles  Bartlett  . . . 

. 2,500 

Philip  Pollock  

500 

Isaac  Platt  

J ,000 

John  G.  Parker 

soo 

Adriance  & Coller.. 

. 1 ,000 

John  P.  Nelson 

500 

PI.  Van  Wagenen.. 

. 3,000 

Isaac  Tice  

soo 

T.  W.  Tallmadge.. 

1 ,000 

Edward  C.  Southwick 

500 

James  Mills  . . 

1 non 

John  F.  Hull  

500 

E B.  Killey... 

T non 

H.  J.  Jewett 

500 

Wales  A.  Candee.  . 

T ,000 

C.  B.  .Harrison 

500 

S.  B.  Trowbridge.. 

. 2,500 

William  A.  Palmer.  . . 

500 

James  Bowne  . 

• I 500 

Joel  Divine  

SOO 

William  Broas  . . . . 

. 1,500 

Henry  Pine  

500 

Josiah  Williams  . . . 

1 ,000 

Wm.  LI.  Tallmadge.. 

500 

Edward  Giraud  . . . . 

1 ,000 

Isaac  I.  Balding 

500 

Cole  & Jewett 

. 2,000 

LeGrand  Dodge  

500 

James  Emott,  Jr... 

1 ,000 

William  Cornwell  ... 

300 

John  Thompson  . . 

. . 1 ,000 

Isaac  Griffin  

300 

M.  & J.  G.  Vassar. . 

. 3,000 

Wm  S.  Morgan 

300 

Isaac  Merritt  

1 ,000 

James  0.  Van  Auden. 

300 

Abraham  Fonda  . . 

1 ,000 

C.  B.  Caldwell 

300 

Abraham  Varick  . . 

T ,000 

L.  F.  Streit 

300 

William  Bushnell  . . 

1 ,000 

Degroff  & Cable 

300 

James  H.  Mills.... 

1 ,000 

Simeon  Wood 

300 

Alles  Phinney  .... 

300 

Richard  C.  Southwick 

200 

Henrv  Coffin  

200 

B.  C.  Van  Vliet 

300 

James  H.  Fonda.. 

500 

Jacob  Bockee  

300 

C.  D.  Smith 

500 

Michael  Phillips  

200 

Caleb  Barker  

500 

Grav  & Jennings 

200 

Finlav  & Barnes .... 

500 

J.  Plervey  Dudley.  . . . 

200 

E.  Trivett  & Son.. 

Soo 

S.  W.  blester 

200 

William  Wilkinson 

500 

vS.  C.  D.  Ra\mond.... 

200 

John  Barnes  

500 

H.  W.  McCloughtry.  . 

200 

Charles  Anthes  . . . 

500 

G.  P.  Pelton 

500 

Reuben  North  

Soo 

Richard  Pudney  

soo 

William  Coffin  .... 

500 

Walter  Adriance  .... 

500 

Henry  D.  Varick.. 

1 ,000 

John  Giles  

500 

Charles  W.  Swift.. 

. 1,000 

S.  H.  Bogardus 

200 

David  Arnold  .... 

1,000 

Samuel  Chichester  . . 

200 

SUBSCRIBERS  TO  HUDSON  RIVER  RAIL- 
ROAD STOCK. 

(Page  141.) 

January  23,  1847. 

At  a large  and  respectable  meeting  of  the  citizens 
of  Poughkeepsie,  in  favor  of  the  speedy  construction 
of  the  Hudson  River  Railroad,  held  at  the  Village 
Hall  on  Saturday  evening,  January  23rd,  (1847),  Mat- 
thew Vassar,  Esq.,  was  chosen  President ; E.  B.  Kil- 
ley and  James  Bowne,  Vice-Presidents,  and  LeGrand 
Dodge  and  H.  R.  Sherman,  Secretaries. 

R.  Wilkinson,  Esq.,  Jacob  B.  Jewett,  Isaac  Platt 
and  C.  Bartlett  among  the  speakers. 


NAAIES  OF  PLOT  HOLDERS  IN  REFORAIED 
DL^TCH  CEMETERY  ON  ITYDE  PARK  ROAD, 
JUST  NORTH  OF  CITY  LIMITS. 

(From  map,  containing  the  date  of  purchase  of  the 
jiroperty,  22  March,  1810.) 


( See 

Samuel  Pine, 

James  Tallmadge,  Jr., 
Harry  Vanderbilt,  (black) 
Thomas  North, 

Benjamin  Buckingham, 
James  Reynolds, 

Ahm.  G.  Storm, 

John  Brush, 


page  148.) 

Benjamin  Romain, 
Benjamin  Howland, 
Theron  Rudd, 
Benjamin  Herrick, 
Jonathan  Myrick, 
Daniel  Hehard, 

John  Gary, 

Robert  Forrest, 
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Ebenezer  N}'e, 

Oliver  Holden, 

Baltus  Carmen, 

George  Booth, 

Thomas  Carman, 

Paul  Schenck, 

James  Aliles, 

Samuel  Alatthews, 

William  R.  Barnes, 

Henry  Barnes, 

Thomas  Whitman, 

John  Pells, 

Joseph  Harris, 

Cornelius  Swartwout, 

Alinister  in  Being, 

David  Carpenter, 

Cornelius  C.  Cuyler, 

Philip  Spencer,  Jr., 

Joseph  C.  Fields, 

Nathan  Alyers, 

Isaac  Alitchell, 

John  Van  Derburgh, 

Joseph  Nelson, 

Wines  A'lanny,  Jr., 

John  Nelson, 

William  Kidney, 

Thomas  Nelson, 

John  Ryan, 

John  Armstrong, 

John  Thomas, 

William  Smith, 

John  Everitt, 

Dr.  John  Ward, 

John  Van  Valkenburgh, 

Rufus  Potter, 

Abraham  Pells, 

Jacob  Seabury, 

George  Bloom, 

Thomas  W.  Talhnadge, 

Thomas  Fenner, 

William  Davies, 

Samuel  Alulford, 

Alartin  Hoffman, 

John  S.  Frear, 

Abraham  Bockee, 

Alary  Smith, 

George  P.  Oakley, 

Sally  Van  Ness, 

Jesse  Oakley, 

Elizabeth  Tappen, 

George  Alerkle, 

George  B Evertson, 

Walter  Evertson. 


NAMES  OF  PLOT  OWNERS  OF  BAPTIST 
BURYING  GROUND. 

(From  map  made  by  J.  Wilson,  dated  1812.) 


W.  Plummer, 

B.  Bunker, 

J.  Tallmadge, 

At.  Vassar, 

S.  Slee, 

J.  Vassar, 

D.  H.  Barnes, 

L.  Van  Kleeck, 

D.  Coolidge, 

G.  Parker, 

E.  W.  A.  Bailey, 

J.  Forbuss, 

T.  Flopkins. 

E.  Dodge, 

J.  Rhodes, 

N.  Power, 

H.  Dodge, 

A.  Raymond, 

G.  Parker, 

C.  Raymond, 

J.  Norris, 

At.  Bailey, 

T.  Fanning, 

E.  Alorris, 

C.  Hillequist, 

B.  L.  Briggs, 

J.  A'lills, 

Wm  .Germond, 

J.  Wilson, 

J.  Aloore, 

J.  Everitt, 

A.  Henderson, 

R.  Everitt, 

J.  Cable, 

P.  Everitt, 

L.  Leonard, 

Z.  Pells, 

(4.  Holden, 

J.  Slater, 

D.  Williams, 

D.  Burton, 

J.  H.  Beardsley, 

Harvey, 

Charles  Senitt, 

R.  S.  Street, 

Pierpont, 

T.  Rudd, 

J.  G.  Sturgiss, 

Sam  Butler, 

Charles  Vassar, 

N.  Conklin, 

J.  B.  Gay, 

J.  Holmes, 

J.  Alore, 

G.  Daniels, 

Frisby, 

S.  Cary, 

A'IcGeorge, 

L.  Smith, 

A.  Smith. 

FIRST  LAMP  DISTRICT. 

(Village  Alinutes  September  i,  185 

Main  Street,  from  the  River  to  Clinton  Street. 

Mill  Street,  from  Vassar  to  Hamilton  Street. 
Cannon  Street,  from  Market  to  the  Reservoir. 
Market  Street,  from  Main  to  Noxon  Street. 
Academy  Street,  from  Main  to  Noxon  Street. 
Washington  Street,  from  Main  to  Mill  Street. 
Union  Street,  from  Market  Street  to  the  west  cor- 
ner of  Market  Place. 


Church  Street,  from  Market  to  Hamilton  Street. 

Noxon  Street,  from  Market  to  Academy  Street. 

.Hamilton  Street,  from  Church  to  Mansion  Street. 

Mansion  Street,  from  Conklin  to  Clinton  Street, 
including  the  streets  on  all  sides  of  Mansion  Square. 

Catharine  Street,  Crannell  Street,  Conklin  Street. 

Liberty  Street,  from  Alain  to  Cannon  Street. 

Garden  Street,  from  Alain  to  Alill  Street. 

Lafayette  Street,  Vassar  Street,  together  with  all 
sections  of  streets  within  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
of  any  lamp  post,  or  of  a line  therefrom  across  the 
street,  at  right  angles  thereto,  as  follows,  viz : Water, 

Clover,  Perry,  Bayeaux,  Bridge,  Union,  Washington, 
Mansion,  Garden,  Hamilton,  Clinton,  Smith,  Alain, 
Church,  Academy,  Catherine,  Alarket  and  Thompson 
Streets. 


LIST  OF  POUGHKEEPSIANS  WHO  SERVED 
ON  THE  RELIANCE  AND  THE  DUTCHESS. 

The  following  is  a list  of  men  who  went  off  on 
the  “Reliance"  (Vhdette)  and  the  “Dutchess"  (Lan- 
cer) from  Poughkeepsie,  in  the  Civil  War: 

Reuance  (Vidette). 

Abram  B.  Crapser,  Chief  Engineer. 

Levi  Crapser,  Assistant  Engineer. 

W.  H.  Crapser,  Assistant  Engineer. 

Jacob  Koebel  (Cable),  Fireman. 

Arthur  Sherwood,  Fireman. 

Charles  Polhamus,  Fireman. 

George  Strathern. 

Henry  Buyce. 

John  Seats. 

James  Ball. 

Nathan  L.  Sunly. 

Walter  Scott. 

Four  of  the  above  were  members  of  Cataract  En- 
gine Co.,  No.  4. 

Dutchess  (Lancer). 

George  Purdy,  Chief  Engineer. 

Thomas  Quinton,  Assistant  Engineer. 

Allen  Purdy,  Assistant  Engineer. 

William  Christy. 

Cornelius  Allotton. 

George  W.  Lewis. 

Alexander  Ross. 

Samuel  Whalen. 

The  above  were  all  members  of  Cataract  Engine 
Company,  No.  4,  or  other  fire  companies. 

Both  the  “Reliance"  (Addette)  and  “Dutchess” 
(Lancer)  went  out  in  the  Burnside  expedition,  and 
took  part  in  the  capture  of  Roanoke  Island,  Plymouth, 
N.  C.,  and  Newberne,  N.  C. 


CITY  OFFICERS. 

M.AYORS. 

(Elected  for  terms  of  one  year  until  1859,  then  for  two 
years.) 

1854-1855  James  Emott  (resigned  Jan.  7,  1855). 

Henry  D.  Varick  (Apptd.  to  finish  term). 
1856-1857  George  Wilkinson. 

1858-18(50  Charles  W.  Swift. 

1861-1862  James  Bowne. 
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1863-1868  George  Innis. 

1869-1870  George  Morgan.- 
1871-1874  Harvey  G.  Eastman. 

1875-1876  Jacob  B.  Carpenter. 

1877-1878  Harvey  G.  Eastman  (died  in  ofifice). 

Dr.  John  R.  Cooper  (Apptd.  to  fill  vacancy). 
1879-1880  William  Harloe. 

1881-1886  Ezra  White. 

1887-1888  Edward  Elsworth. 

1889-1890  Charles  M.  Rowley. 

1891-1892  Edward  Elsworth. 

1893-1894  William  M.  Ketcham. 

1895-1896  Charles  N.  Arnold. 

1897-1898  J.  Frank  Hull. 

1899-1900  Isaac  W.  Sherrill. 

1901-  George  M.  Hine. 

RECORDERS. 

(Elected  for  terms  of  four  years.) 

1854  Dr.  William  Thomas. 

1858  Frederick  A.  Eighmie. 

1862  Charles  Robinson. 

1866  Robert  E.  Taylor. 

1870  Robert  E.  Taylor. 

1874  Robert  E.  Taylor. 

1878  Robert  F.  Wilkinson. 

1882  Frank  B.  Lown. 

1886  Cyrenus  P.  Dorland  (resigned  1889  to  become 
Surrogate. ) 

Casper  L.  Odell  (One  year  to  fill  vacancy). 

1890  Charles  Morschanser. 

1894  Casper  L.  Odell  (resigned). 

Samuel  H.  Brown  (Apptd.  to  fill  vacancy). 

1898  Joseph  Morschanser. 

Became  City  Judge  1903. 

CITY  CIIAMBERL.MNS. 

(Appointed  first  by  Council,  afterwards  by  Mayor.) 
1854-1858  Robert  N.  Palmer. 

1859-1864  Robert  E.  Taylor. 

1865-1866  Joseph  G.  Frost. 

1867-1868  Fred  W.  Pugsley. 

1869-1873  Wm.  Morgan  Lee. 

1874  Joseph  G.  Frost. 

1875-1876  George  H.  Williams. 

1877-1880  Lewis  Baker. 

1881-1882  Sherman  H.  LeRoy. 

1883-1886  Isaac  W.  Sherrill. 

1887-1888  Kiernan  J.  Lawlor. 

1889-1890  Peter  Hnlme. 

1891-1892  Kiernan  J.  Lawlor. 

1893-1894  John  J.  Ruddy. 

1895-1896  E.  P.  Bogardns. 

1897-1898  Alonzo  H.  Vail. 

1899-  Courtland  S.  Howland. 

CITY  TRE.VSURERS. 

The  office  of  City  Treasurer  was  created  by  the 
Charter  of  1869.  The  corresponding  officer  before 
that  time  was  called  the  Citv  Collector.  Frederick 
Woodruff  was  Collector  from  1854  to  1867,  followed 
for  one  year  bv  Joseph  G.  Frost.  The  first  City 
Treasurer  was  Daniel  B.  Marsh,  who  resigned  De- 
cember 29th,  1869,  when  Richard  E.  Lansing  was  ap- 


pointed for  the  remainder  of  the  term.  Subsequent 
City  Treasurers  were: 

1870  Elias  G.  Hopkins. 

1871-1872  Solomon  B.  Wheeler. 

1873-1878  Frank  W.  George  (died  in  office). 
1879-1880  Byron  L.  Heath  (Apptd.  to  fill  vacancy). 
1881-1884  Abraham  Wiltsie. 

1885-1886  Owen  Ward. 

1887-1888  Frank  Hasbronck. 

1889-1890  Ezra  White. 

1891-1892  Henry  V.  Pelton. 

1893-1894  Edward  S.  Haight. 

1895-1896  Charles  R.  Dickinson. 

1897-1898  D.  Crosby  Foster. 

1899-1900  Charles  E.  Schou  (resigned). 

1901-  Clinton  D.  Parkhill. 

CITY  ATTORNEYS. 

(Office  created  by  the  Charter  of  1874.) 
Allard  Anthonv  had  been  Corporation  Counsel 
from  1869-1874. 

1875  O.  D.  M.  Baker. 

1876-77  William  I.  Thorn. 

1878-86  Wm.  Morgan  Lee. 

1887-88  Charles  B.  Herrick. 

1889-90  William  R.  Woodin. 

1891-94  Charles  B.  Herrick. 

1895-96  P.  Edgar  Ackert. 

1897-98  James  L.  Williams. 

1899-  Wm.  Morgan  Lee. 


CHIEF  ENGINEERS  OF  THE  POUGHKEEPSIE 
FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

VILLAGE. 

John  Brush. 

John  Cole. 

Peter  P.  Hayes. 

Alfred  G.  Wainright. 

Joseph  Wright. 

C.  W.  Adriance. 

Oliver  H.  Booth. 

William  Berry. 

CITY. 

1854  William  Berry. 

1855-59  Edward  P-  Taylor. 

1860  George  H.  McLean. 

1861  Stephen  Armstrong. 

1862  George  H.  McLean. 

1863  William  C.  Arnold. 

1864  John  J.  Keech,  Res. 

1864-65  Robert  W.  Frost. 

1866-67  William  T.  Swart. 

1868  Edward  W.  Shurter. 

1869-72  Isaac  H.  Wood. 

1873-75  Charles  H.  Shurter. 

1876-77  Edward  W.  Shurter. 

1878-79  William  Howard. 

1880-87  William  Kaess  (died  in  office). 

1 887-88  Charles  D.  Fitchett. 

1889-92  John  Bright. 

1893-96  Lewis  Thompson. 

1897-00  Frederick  Bieber, 

1901-05  George  Nagengast. 


ADDENDA  AND  ERRATA 


On  page  20,  seven  lines  from  the  beginning,  1815 
should  read  1715. 

On  the  same  page  the  statement  as  to  the  connec- 
tion between  the  \^an  den  Bogart  and  Heermance 
families  is  unwarranted,  at  least  it  does  not  apply  to 
any  present  Heermance  families  so  far  as  known.  The 
name  \"an  den  Bogart  was  used  by  Mwrdert  Harms's 
father  and  probably  dates  back  of  the  arrival  of  the 
family  in  this  country.  There  seems  to  be  no  certain 
evidence  that  any  of  his  descendants  took  the  name 
Heermance. 

On  page  92  should  have  been  added  a statement 
that  Isaac  Mitchell  purchased  the  Republican  Herald 
September  16th,  1812,  and  changed  the  name  to  “The 
Northerti  Politician.”  iMitchell  died  in  November 
and  the  next  owners  of  the  paper  doubtless  restored 
the  former  name. 

On  page  154,  near  the  end  of  the  first  column,  the 
word  "brother,”  in  reference  to  Mayor  George  Wilkin- 
son, should  read  “nephew.” 


On  page  156  there  should  be  mention  of  the  build- 
ing of  the  present  Washington  Street  Church  in  1858. 

On  page  205  there  should  be  mention  of  the  last 
school  conducted  on  Cottage  Hill  by  John  Miley.  The 
old  school  buildings  were  torn  down  by  Mr.  IMark 
Shwartz,  who  purchased  the  property  in  May,  1890, 
and  built  the  present  block  of  brick  buildings  on  the 
street  front. 

On  page  209,  second  line,  William  A.  Howland 
should  be  Joseph  Howland. 

On  page  244  George  Card,  near  the  bottom  of  the 
first  column,  should  read  Silas  Card. 

On  page  251  there  should  be  mention  of  the  organ- 
ization of  an  English  Lutheran  Church  in  October, 
1901,  by  Rev.  Charles  S.  Rahn,  the  present  pastor,  in 
co-operation  with  Rev.  H.  D.  Kraeling,  then  pastor  of 
the  German  Lutheran  Church.  The  new  congregation 
is  known  as  St.  John’s  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church, 
and  purchased  its  property  at  176  Church  Street,  in 
1903.  It  is  a growing  church  with  a present  (1905) 
membership  of  about  100. 
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A 

Abbott,  Robert — 77. 

Abell,  C.  Pierre — 211. 

Academy — See  Schools. 

Academy  Street — 32,  64,  65,  77,  108. 
Ackert,  A.  T. — 205. 

Ackert,  P.  Edgar — 244. 

Ackert,  Rolierta  S. — 251. 

Ackert,  William  Samuel,  M.  D. — 270. 
Adams,  Rev.  B.  M. — 191. 

Adams,  Charles  C.  (editor  1811) — 91. 
Adams,  John — 50. 

Adriance,  Abraham — 63,  92. 

Adriance,  Charles  P. — 123,  147. 

Adriance,  Cornelius — 39,  303. 

Adriance,  Francis  H. — 253. 

Adriance,  George  R. — 151,  223. 

Adriance,  Rev.  Harris  E. — 253. 
Adriance,  I.  Reynolds — 253,  260. 
Adriance,  John  (father  of  John  P. ) — 
1 17,  129,  138,  158. 

Adriance,  John  E. — 253,  263,  264. 
Adriance,  John  P. — 158,  186,  191,  192, 
194,  206,  217,  220,  223,  253. 
Adriance,  Platt  & Co. — igi,  197,  234. 
Adriance,  R.  E.  & Co. — 161. 

Adriance,  William  A. — 253,  260,  264. 
Agnew,  Dr.  Charles  (N.  Y.) — 209. 
Agricultural  Association,  Hudson  River 
— 222. 

Ahreet,  John  D. — 266. 

Aikin,  Albro — 107. 

Aikin,  James  C. — 171. 

Akin,  Daniel  D — 115, 

Akins,  Jonathan,  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion, 1788 — 6t. 

Albertson,  B. — 209. 

Albertson  Edge  Tool  Works — 209. 
Aldrich,  Richard — 133. 

Allen,  Augustus  L. — 167,  172,  215,  237. 
.\llen,  Flavius  J. — 237. 

Allen,  Horatio — 220,  237. 

Allen,  Joseph,  1826 — 121. 

Allen,  Joesph  E. — t6i. 

Allen,  Peter  K. — 103. 

Allen,  William,  marriage  1744 — 30. 
Alliger,  Mary  C. — 254. 

Alms  House,  city — 190,  1st  board — igo. 
Ambler,  John  P. — 253. 

Amen,  Harlan  Page — 256. 

Amenia — 69;  136,  139,  214. 

Ames,  Charles  F. — io3. 

Anderson,  Barrett  (of  S.  C.) — 135- 
Anderson,  .Martin  B. — 167. 

Andrus,  Charles  H. — 206. 

Andrus  & Dudley — 156,  161. 

Andrus,  E.  C. — 161. 

Andrus,  Sylvester — 270. 

Angell,  Charles  P. — 251. 

.‘Viigell,  Evelyn — 202. 

Angell,  Stephen  T. — 215. 


Angevine,  Elmore  & Jaycocks — loi. 
Angevine,  Henry — 145. 

,\nnahury  & Seaman — 161. 

Anthes,  Charles — 161. 

■Anthony,  Judge  Allard — 178,  191,  194, 
205,  212,  220,  223. 

Anthony,  Theophilus — 40,  43,  67,  69. 
Anti- Rent  War — 27. 

Apokeepsing — 9-15. 

Arlington  (Bull’s  Head) — 51,  174,  216. 
A[)pleton,  Christopher — 145. 

■Appleton,  J.  FI.  ( Springiield,  Mass.)  — 
228,  230. 

■Arden,  John — 73,  88. 

Argns  (Albany  newspaper) — 91. 
■Armstrong,  Ira — 145. 

■Armstrong,  John — 74. 

■Armstrong,  John,  Jr. — g8. 

Armstrong,  Stephen — 107,  108,  153. 
Arnold,  Benjamin — 84,  go,  270. 

■Arnold,  Charles  N. — 243,  250,  270. 
Arnold,  C.  W.  PI. — 127,  247. 

Arnold  David — 84,  90,  124,  138,  144,  270. 
■Arnold,  Levi  M. — 138,  139,  161,  172, 
192. 

Arnold,  Nathan — 270. 

Arnold,  William — 78. 

■Arnold,  William  C. — 83,  161,  170,  173, 
-70- 

Assembly,  Representatives  in.  Colonial 
— 20,  33:  State — 57,  61,  92,  97,  108, 
172,  224,  225. 

■Assessments,  early  lists — 21,  32;  1831- 
T 839 — 127:  T 866- 1 878 — 224. 
Associators  (Revolution) — 36:  list  of 
signer.s— 300,  301. 

■Asylum,  or  “Alonzo  and  Melissa” 
(novel ) — 91. 

Atkins,  ^Alfred — 176,  188. 

■Atkins,  Benjamin — 173. 

■Atkins,  J.  S.  (i860) — 161. 

■Atkins,  Oliver  S. — 263. 

■Atkinson,  W i 1 1 i a m — 263 . 

Atwater,  Edward  S. — 244. 

Atwater,  Airs.  Edward  S. — 248,  266. 
Atwater,  Dr.  John  P. — 219. 

Atwill,  Winthrop — 207. 

■Atwill,  Airs.  Winthrop — 206. 

Austin,  Thomas — 145. 

Avery,  Dr.  E.  W. — 250. 

■Avery,  Henry  N. — 222. 

Avery,  Aliss  Alyra  L. — ,So,  266. 

■Aweng,  Adolphus  (French  teacher)  — 
lAL 

Ayrault,  George — 222. 

B 

Babcock,  J.  C. — 171. 

Babcock,  Rev.  Rufus — 90,  146,  167. 
Backus,  Truman  J. — 203,  250. 

Badger,  Ebenezer — 36,  72,  85. 


Bagnall,  John  J. — 247. 

Bah  ret,  Jacob — 146. 

Bailey,  Edmund  B. — 146. 

Bailey,  Elizabeth,  marries  James  Kent — 
54- 

Bailey,  John,  Jr. — 32,  54,  62. 

Baile}4  John  N.,  fire  warden  1803 — 72. 
Bailey,  AI.  & E, — 86. 

Bailey,  Richard — 222. 

Bailey,  Theodorus — 54,  55,  61,  67,  92. 
Bailey,  William  ( 1792) — 66. 

Bain,  Ferdinand  R. — 259. 

Bain,  Horatio  N. — 259. 

Bain,  Alilton — 259. 

Baker,  Elijah — 129. 

Baker,  O.  D.  AI. — 224,  240. 

Baker,  Stephen — 172,  174. 

Baker,  Valentine — 50,  69,  72,  74,  82,  90, 
lOI. 

Balding,  Joseph,  Pawling  1802 — 77. 
Balding  (Baldwin)  Isaac — 32,  38. 
Balding,  Isaac  I. — 99,  108,  118,  126,  129, 
161,  igo. 

Balding,  Richard  S. — 86. 

Baldwin’s  Hotel,  1803 — 72,  88. 

Ballard,  Caleb — 216. 

Banker,  John  T. — 162,  173. 

Banks — 

City — 162,  292. 

Dutchess  County — 104,  107,  137. 
Exchange,  (Flenry  Davis’s) — T04. 
Fallkill— 138. 

Farmers’  and  Manufacturers’ — 107, 
First  National — 192. 

Alanhattan  Branch — 8g. 

Alerchants’ — 137,  138. 

Aliddle  District — 89,  loi,  107. 
Poughkeepsie — 107,  292. 
Poughkeepsie  Trust  Co. — 292. 
Saving.s — 107,  292. 

Bantle,  L- — 266. 

Barculo,  Judge  Seward — 129,  132,  145. 
148,  271. 

Barculo,  Airs.  Seward — 183. 

Barculo  & Swift — 131. 

Bard,  Dr.  Samuel — 90. 

Raright,  Airs.  Edwin  D. — 251. 

Barker,  Caleb — 104,  109,  ii2,  122,  127, 
138,  145. 

Barlow,  Elisha  (1821)=— g8. 

Barnard,  Capt.  Frederick — 107,  112, 

271. 

Barnard,  Judge  Joseph  F. — 162,  176, 

182,  188,  igo,  223,  271. 

Barnard,  Robert  -A. — 151. 

Barnegat — 82,  92,  T43. 

Barnes,  Charles  H. — 252. 

Barnes,  David  H. — 145. 

Barnes,  Dr.  John — log. 

Barnes,  William — 193. 

Barnes,  William  R.  (1804) — 74. 
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Barnes  & Willoughby  (1813) — 86. 
Barnett,  J. — 216. 

Barnse,  Balthazar  (Van  Kleeck) — 18. 
Barnum,  Charles  P — 92,  103. 

Barnum,  Dr.  H.  W. — 272. 

Barratt,  Helmus  W. — 253,  254. 

Barratt,  Nathan — 145. 

Barry,  William  fl. — 161. 

Bartlett,  Charles — 123,  137,  145,  148,  165, 
204. 

Bartlett,  David  E. — 165. 

Bartlett,  Dudlej' — 161, 

Bartlett,  Rev.  Edward  O. — 183. 

Bartlett,  Joseph  O. — 161,  162. 

Base  Ball — 171. 

Basley,  E.  F. — 153. 

Basley,  Frank  E. — 263. 

Bates,  Miss  E. — 219. 

Bayeau.x,  Henry — 26. 

Bayeaux,  Thomas — 78. 

Bayer,  George  W. — 263. 

Bauer,  Joseph — 266. 

Bayley,  Dr.  Guy  C. — 225,  250. 

Beacons,  in  Highlands — 52. 

Beadle,  D.  W.-138. 

Beadle,  Dr,  Edward  L. — 208,  210,  212. 
Beadle,  Mrs.  Edward  L. — 193. 

Beadle,  John,  surveyor  of  turnpike — 77. 
Beadle,  Timothy — 77. 

Bear  Baiting — 88. 

Beard,  Col.  O.  T, — 190. 

Beardsley,  Rev,  John,  First  English 
(Episcopal)  minister — 23,  30,  31, 
37.  38. 

Beardsley,  William — 209. 

Beardsley,  William  J. — 259. 

Beattys,  George  H. — 161,  171,  173,  216. 
Beattys,  Mary — 251. 

Beck,  Edward — 143,  158. 

Beckwith,  Elizabeth  Reynolds — 202. 
Beckwith,  John — 67,  121. 

Bedell,  Dr. — 209. 

Bedell,  Mrs.  Mary  H. — 251. 

Beecher,  Rev.  Henry  Ward — 193. 
Beecher,  Rev.  James  C. — 251. 

Beekman,  Cornelia  (wife  of  Henry 
Livingston ) — 29. 

Beekman,  Henry,  Justice  1735 — 25. 
Beekman,  Maria,  daughter  George 
Clinton — 67. 

Beekman,  town  of — 69. 

Benjamin,  E.  P. — 137. 

Beneway,  Ezekiel — 170. 

Beneway,  P.  G. — 208. 

Benton,  Joel — 39,  182,  216. 

Berry,  George — 188. 

Berry,  Peter  N.  (Stormville) — 222. 
Berry,  William — 175,  186. 

Benson,  Egbert — 35,  36,  39,  41,  54,  57, 

63. 

Best,  John — 170,  171. 

Beutel,  Martin — 186. 

Bible  and  Tract  Society — 147, 

Biebor,  Frederick — 262. 

Biglin,  Bernard,  James,  John  (oarsmen) 
170,  171. 

Billings,  Cornelia — 78. 

Billings,  Major  Andrew — 39,  49,  55, 

65.  72,  78. 

Bisbee,  George — 174. 

Bisbee,  Joseph  Bartlett — 256,  294. 

Bisbee,  Oti.s— 162,  165,  204,  215,  217, 
223,  294. 

Bisbee,  Winnifred  F.  (Mrs.  Joseph  B.) 
— 25r. 

Bishop,  Caleb — 67. 

Bishop,  Japthet — 141. 

Bishop,  Nathan  (Vassar  trustee) — 167. 
Bishop,  S.  H. — 204. 


Bissell,  George  E. — 250. 

Black,  Capt.  A.  F. — 259. 

Blakesleeville — 174. 

Blakesley,  Amaziah — 75,  88,  108. 
Blanchard,  James  (i860) — 161. 

Bliven,  Mrs.  H.  W. — 165. 

Bloom,  George — go,  92. 

Bloom,  John — 138. 

Board  of  Public  Works — 244. 

Board  of  Trade — 217,  223,  234. 
Boardman,  Catbarine  Roger.s — 202. 
Bockee,  Abraham  (1775) — 36. 

Bockee,  Abraham,  1836  and  later — 115, 
144.  157- 

Bockee,  Dr.  Jacob — 205. 

Bogardus,  E.  P. — 208. 

Bogardus,  James  W. — 145,  147,  153. 
Bogardus,  Stephen  H. — 161,  175,  176, 
185. 

Bolding,  John  M.,  fugitive  slave — 135. 
Bonker,  Benjamin  (1807) — QO. 

Bonker,  Ruth  (1807) — 90. 

Boorman,  James — 141. 

Booth,  George — 74,  78,  83,  84,  85. 

Booth,  Plenr}' — 64. 

Booth,  Judge  Henry  (Chicago) — 165. 
Booth,  Miss  Lydia — 123,  167. 

Booth,  Maria  Louise — 202. 

Booth.  Oliver  H. — 84,  i_|9,  150,  158, 

168,  170,  188,  216,  220,  222,  233,  248, 
262,  272. 

Booth,  Richard — 81. 

Booth,  William  F. — 262,  264,  272. 
Boshart,  Capt.  William  F. — 176. 
Bostwick,  William  H.  (Amenia)  — 115, 
145- 

Bosworth,  Miss  Arabella — 123. 

Bottolpb,  Edward  A. — 153. 

Bounties,  civil  war — 182,  185. 

Bouton,  R.  M. — 137. 

Bowman,  Joseph — 67,  83. 

Bowne,  Sarah — 207,  251. 

Bowne,  James  (Mayor) — 86,  109,  123, 
148,  154,  172,  176,  183,  190,  215. 
Bowne,  James,  Jr. — 157,  222. 

Bowne,  J,  & Co. — 161. 

Bowne,  Charles  E. — 172. 

Boyd,  David; — 85,  108,  116. 

Boyd,  John  (j. — 85,  ii6,  206. 

Boyd.  Nathan  Trowbridge — 86. 

Boyd  & Wiltsie  (i86o) — 161. 

Brady,  Martin  V. — 237. 

Brainerd,  Cephas  (N.  Y. ) — 188. 

Braman,  Samuel  H. — 222. 

Brant,  Andrus — 182. 

Bread  Inspector — 74, 

Brett,  Francis — 25. 

Brett,  Albert — 147. 

Brewer,  Annie,  Y.  W.  C.  A. — 251. 
Brewer,  Cornelius — 33,  67. 

Brewer,  Nazareth — 67. 

Brewer,  Thomas  M. — 146. 

Brewster,  Gilbert — 112,  119,  122,  127. 
Brickyards — 136,  143. 

Briggs,  Edgar  A. — 225. 

Brill.  John — 162,  210. 

Brinckerhoff,  Dirck — 33,  36, 
Brinckerhoff,  John  H. — 230,  237,  272. 
Brinckerhoff,  Tunis  (1849) — 145,  147. 
Brinkerhoff,  Abraham — 25,  38,  55. 
Broas,  Benjamin  S. — 171,  182. 

Broas  Brothers — 161. 

Broas,  Isaac — 135. 

Broas,  John — 133, 

Broas,  William — 129. 

Brock,  John  W. — 228. 

Brooks,  Charles  — 266. 

Brooks,  David — 61. 

Brooks,  John  J. — 223. 


Brooks  & Marshall — 158. 

Brower,  Rev.  Cornelius — 78. 

Brower,  James — 153. 

Brown,  Derrick — 242. 

Brown,  Rev.  F.  D. — 176. 

Brown,  George  H.  (D.  & C.  R.  R.)  — 
215,  216. 

Brown,  George  R. — 188. 

Brown,  George  S. — 171. 

Brown,  George  T. — 161. 

Brown,  Samuel  H. — 244,  274. 

Brown,  Thomas  S. — 158. 

Bruce,  Wallace — 244. 

Bruff,  Richard  P. — 209. 

Brundage,  C.  B. — 190. 

Brush,  Henry — 127,  135. 

Brush,  John — 81,  go,  92,  98,  104,  119. 
Brush,  Philo  C.  (1824) — 98. 

Bryant  & Stratton — 200. 

Buck,  Samuel  Wells — 254. 

Buckhout,  George — 233. 

Buckhout,  Jacob  E. — 168,  170. 
Buckingbam,  Stepben  M. — 167,  206,  207, 
208,  210,  212,  223,  251. 

Palmer  & Budd — 161. 

Budd,  Samuel — 153. 

Buel,  Jesse — 91. 

Buel,  Judge,  of  Troy  (1845) — 131. 

Buel,  Rev.  Samuel — 148,  157,  176. 
Buildings  in  1841 — 310. 

Bulkley,  Rev.  Benjamin — 78. 

Bullard,  Henry  W. — 244. 

Bull’s  Head — See  Arlington. 

Burcbard,  Rev.  Jedediah — 121. 

Burchard,  Rev.  Samuel  D. — 191. 

Burgan,  Peter — 67. 

Burgess,  Edward — 222,  250,  253. 
Burgoyne,  Gen. — 41,  42,  43, 

Burling,  Lancaster — 49. 

Burnap,  G.  C. — 158,  176. 

Bitmap,  Mrs.  G.  C. — 193. 

Burns,  Dr.  Edward  M. — 274. 

Burritt,  Josiah — 99,  129. 

Burt,  Grinnell  (W.  V.  Ry.) — 216. 

Burton,  Naomi  (1807) — 90. 

Bushnell,  Jennie — 251. 

Busbnell,  William — 143. 

Butler,  (iharles  (1824) — 98. 

Butler,  George  H. — 141. 

Butler,  L.  P.  (Mayor  of  Boston) — 221. 
Butts,  Allison — 239,  248,  274. 

Butts,  Ralph  F. — 274. 

Buys,  Hendrick — 21. 

C 

Cable,  John  M. — 129. 

Cady,  Rev.  P.  K. — 207. 

Cairnes,  N.  G. — 120. 

Caire,  Adam — 235. 

Caldwell,  Matthew,  fire  warden  1803 — 
7^.  74- 

Caldwell,  John  H. — 263. 

Call  Rock,  also  Caul  Rock — See  Kaal 
Rock. 

Cameron,  Simon  (Pa.) — 228. 

Canal  to  Pine  Plains — 139. 

Candee,  W.  A. — 161. 

Candee,  John  N. — 206,  237. 

Cantine,  Peter,  Jr.  (Revolution) — 41. 
Camach,  Hannah — 165. 

Campbell  Hall — 230. 

Canajobarie — 148. 

Canfield,  N.  H.  (i860) — 161. 

Cannon,  Arnout — 182. 

Cannon,  George  W. — 219. 

Cannon  Street — First  mention  and 
name — 64 ; bouses  on — 65,  66,  67 ; 
extended — 78,  135;  paving  vote 

(1814)— 307. 
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Card,  A.  M. — 190. 

Card,  George — 244. 

Carey,  Egbert — 204. 

Carey,  William — 119. 

Carlisle,  W.  R. — 230. 

Carman,  Charles  C. — 153. 

Carmell,  town  of — 69. 

Carman,  Charles — 145. 

Carnegie,  Andrew — 220. 

Carpenter  & Brother  (i860) — 161. 
Carpenter,  Hon.  B.  Platt — 165,  171,  173, 
174,  205,  216,  225. 

Carpenter,  Isaac — 215. 

Carpenter,  Jacob  B. — 172,  182,  192,  223, 
259- 

Carpenter,  J.  DuBois — 160,  239. 
Carpenter,  Leonard,  Sr, — 138,  161. 
Carpenter,  Morgan — 139,  173. 

Carpenter,  Miss  Sarah  M. — 183,  193. 
Carr,  Col.  Clark  E.  (111.) — 165. 

Cartland,  Alfred  L- — 251. 

Cary,  Ebenezer — 156. 

Cary,  James  R. — 117. 

Cassatt,  Andrew  J. — 220. 

Case,  James  S. — 188. 

Case,  Dr.  Walter  R. — 244. 

Casper  Kill — Indian  names  and  early 
settlement — 10,  12,  16;  Gov.  Clin- 
ton’s place — 48;  other  references — ’ 
68,  84. 

Celebrations — 4th  of  July — 59,  131,  200, 
202;  Civil  War — 191,  193,  197;  Pok. 
Centennial — 263. 

Cemeteries — See  graveyards. 

Chadwick,  Thomas — 21. 

Chain,  to  obstruct  river  navigation.  Fort 
Montgomery — 40,  41  ; West  Point — 
49- 

Chamberlain,  William — 182. 

Champlin,  Albert  H — 149,  171. 

Chanler,  Robert  Winthrop — 225. 
Chapman,  W.  R.  (N.  Y. ) — 266. 
Chapinville  Wheel  Co. — 235. 

Charities — Charity  Organization  Society 

—251. 

Home  for  the  Friendless — 157. 
House  of  Industry — 207. 

Home  for  Aged  Men  (Vassar)  — 
250, 

Old  Ladies’  Home — 204,  208. 
Charlotte  precinct — 23,  35. 

Charier — First  village — 70;  first  city — 
1 50-151;  1874—223,  224;  1883—239; 
recent  amendments — 244,  247. 

Chase,  Hon.  Salmon  P — 173. 

Cleaveland,  Dr.  Joseph  M. — 208. 
Cleveland,  Stephen — 104,  161. 

Cheney,  Albert  O. — 176,  254,  264. 
Chichester  Chair  Factory — 210. 
Chichester, -N.  O. — 171. 

Chichester,  P. — 182. 

Chichester,  Samuel — 133. 

Childs,  John — 33,  38,  39. 

Choral  Club — 250,  266. 

Christy,  Thomas  (1838) — 136. 

Churches — 

Baptist,  Mill  Street — 90,  206,  252. 

Lafayette  Place — 146,  206,  252. 
Catholic,  St.  Peter's — 122,  147:  Ger- 
man— 147  ; St.  Mary’s — 206,  251  ; 
Polish — 251. 

Christian  Science — 251. 
Congregational — 122,  156,  166,  251, 
Dutch  (Reformed) — 22,  23,  53,  65, 
68,  73,  T22,  206,  fire  154-156; 
Second  Reformed — 251. 

English  (Episcopal) — 23-24. 
Episcopal,  Christ  Church — 23,  24, 
38,  51,  64,  68,  99,  1 19,  121,  252; 


St.  Paul’s — 123,  206;  Holy  Com- 
forter— 156,  207. 

Friends — 90,  122;  Lafayette  Place — 
122,  252;  Montgomery  Street — 
188,  251-2. 

Lutheran — 146,  206,  314. 

Methodist,  ist — 90,  122,  314;  Can- 
non St. — 146,  252;  Hedding — 
147;  Trinity — 252;  Zion — 147; 
German — 146. 

Presbyterian — 23,  121,  147. 
Llniversalist — 146. 

Church  Street — 64,  77,  135,  217. 
Citizens’  Gas  Co. — 237. 

City  Court,  created — 247. 

City  Flail — 119,  197,  198. 

City  Officers,  list  of — 312,  313. 

Clapp,  Mrs.  Egbert  D. — 251. 

Clark,  George  (Newbur.gh) — 209,  212. 
Clark,  Dr.  H.  F. — 262 ; biog.  sketch — 275. 
Clark,  James  B.  (N.  Y.  attorney  1791)  — 
64. 

Clark,  Thomas  C. — 228. 

Clay,  Henry — visit  to  Pok. — 129-130; 

steamboat  disaster — 148. 

Clegg,  James — 136. 

Clegg,  Thomas — i6i,  178,  218. 

Clifford,  Daniel — 190,  208. 

Clinton  Catechism  (1811) — 308,  309. 
Clinton,  DeWitt — 103. 

Clinton,  George  W.,  son  of  Gov.  George 
—67. 

Clinton,  Gov.  George,  Revolution — 39, 
41,  42,  43,  44;  residence  in  Po'k. — 

45,  48,  65 ; letters  written  in  Po’k. — 

46,  48,  53;  Constitutional  convention 
— 57,  61  ; daughter  marries  Citizen 
Genet — 61  ; buys  house  on  Cannon 
Street — 66,  67;  buys  Casper  Kill 
farm — 67;  head  com.  to  buy  hotel — 
88. 

Clinton,  Mrs.  George — 42,  43,  53. 

Clinton  House  (Clinton  Museum) — 32, 
4",  48.  64,  no,  266. 

Clinton,  Sir  Henry — 41,  42,  43. 

Clinton,  Gen.  James — 39,  41. 

Clopper,  Mrs.  Catherine — 38. 

Clubs— 

Amrita — 222. 

Apokeepsing  Boat — 263. 

Bicycle  clubs — 264. 

Dutchess — 264. 

Golf  and  Country — 264. 

Ice  Yacht — 170. 

Poughkeepsie — 264. 

Shatemuc  Boat — 222. 

Tennis — 264. 

Cockburn,  Will,  surveyor — 31,  32. 
Coetus  and  Conferentie  dispute — 23. 
Coffin,  Alexander  J. — 98,  104,  107,  119, 
138,  145,  i6t,  172. 

Coffin,  Owen  T. — 190. 

Coffin,  Tristram — 47,  206,  222,  2(13. 
Cogswell,  Joseph  Fl. — 161,171,  182,  183. 
Colden,  Cadwallader  D. — 55,  66,  67. 
Coder,  I,  H. — 161. 

Coder,  John — 135. 

College  Hid — in,  123,  125,  129,  131,  145, 
165,  204,  212,  248,  250. 

College  Rowing  Races — 264. 
Collingwood,  George — 264. 

Codingwood,  James — 158,  161,  192,  210, 
219,  220,  222. 

Collingwood,  John  G. — 263. 

Collingwood,  William — 171. 

Collingwood,  Wm.  A. — 222. 

Collins,  Martin  W. — 240,  254,  275. 
Colwell,  Charles  M. — 224. 

Commercial  Paint  Works — 156. 


Committee  of  Safety  (Revolution) — 39. 
Commons — 30,  31,  32,  33,  66. 

Common  Council — 153,  198,  210,  244. 
Cone,  H.  D. — 230. 

Concordia  (musical  soc.) — 266. 
Confiscations  in  Revolution — 301. 

Conklin  & Bowne — 86,  loi,  117. 

Conklin,  Henry — 104,  108,  115,  117,  123, 
127,  129,  138,  139. 

Conklin,  Jacob — 36. 

Conklin,  John — 23,  26,  29,  32,  36. 
Conklin,  J,  M. — 86, 

Conklin,  Matthew  (1775) — 36. 

Conklin,  Nathan — 86,  104,  107,  112,  117, 
127. 

Conklin,  Nathaniel  (1775) — 36. 

Conklin,  Nehemiah — 107,  121. 

Conklin,  Richard  D. — 69. 

Conklin,  Storm  FL — 171. 

Conklin,  Susan  (wife  of  Henry  Living- 
ston)— 29. 

Conkling,  Roscoe — 165. 

Constant,  S.  S.  (Vassar  trustee) — 167. 
Constitution,  protest  vs.  change  1821 — 
97-98;  list  of  signers — 310. 
Continental  troops  in  Po’k. — 51. 
Contraband  business  (Revolution) — 49. 
Cook,  Albert — 104. 

Cook,  Temperance  ( 1804) — 78. 

Cooke,  John  (1798) — 69. 

Cooley,  LeRoy  C. — 204,  250. 

Coolidge,  Daniel  F. — 89. 

Cookingham,  Jane  Maria — 202. 

Cooper,  Ananias  (1775) — 36. 

Cooper,  Ezekiel — 39. 

Cooper,  Dr.  John  R. — 170,  175,  225. 
Copake — 214. 

Copeman,  John  (1804) — 78. 

Copperheads — 18(5,  188. 

Cordwainers  Society — loi. 

Corlies,  George — 109,  138,  208,  220,  275. 
Corlies,  Jacob — 138,  217,  218,  276. 
Corlies,  Walter — 217. 

Corliss,  Joseph  N. — 218. 

Cornell,  R.  D. — 174. 

Corning,  Erastus — 141. 

Corning,  Rev.  J.  L. — 191,  222. 

Cornish,  John  (1824) — 98. 
Correspondence,  committees  in  Revolu- 
tion— 34,  35,  40 ; first  Poughkeepsie 
committee — 39,  40. 

Cornwallis,  surrender  celebrated — 53. 
Cornwell,  George — 137,  220. 

Corwin,  Wm,  (N.  Y.) — 215. 

Cossum,  Charles  F. — 263. 

Cottage  Hill — 123,  124,  165,  167,  176, 

205.  314- 

Cotter,  Dr.  John  FT. — 263,  276. 

Counties  comparison  of,  in  Revolution — 
48,  49- 

County  House — 190. 

Court  House,  first — 19,  20;  second — 20, 
28;  in  Revolution — 37,  49,  51;  burned 
— 56;  Const.  Convention — 56,  57: 

burned,  1806 — 75,  76:  last — 259. 
Courts,  General  Sessions  established — 
20;  suspended  during  1777 — 44; 
conducted  by  John  Jay — 49;  by 
James  Kent — 55. 

Courts  Martial — 51. 

Cowles,  Col.  David  S. — 182. 

Cowles,  John — 98,  120. 

Cowman,  Augustus  T. — 133. 

Coxe,  Robert  E. — 157. 

Coxhead,  John  F. — 156. 

Cramer,  Elizabeth  Anderson — 202. 
Cramer,  George  E. — 253. 

Crane,  Joseph,  Jr. — 69. 

Crandler  and  Crawler,  Peter — 25. 
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Crannell,  Bartholomew — 24,  30,  31,  36, 
37,  38, 

Crannell  House,  evidence  as  to  its  oc- 
cupation by  Gov.  Clinton — 47,  48, 

65. 

Crary,  Rev,  Robert  Fulton — 157,  207. 
Crawford,  George  (1813) — 82. 

Crego,  Josias  (1718) — 21. 

Cronk,  Smith — 172. 

Crooke,  Dr.  Charles — 65. 

Crooke,  Charles — 145,  158,  280. 

Crooke,  John — 29. 

Crooke,  Philip  S. — 135. 

Crosby,  Rev.  .Howard — 188. 

Crosby,  Julia  M. — 207. 

Crosby,  Willard  H. — 237,  266. 

Crosby,  W.  S.  & W.  H. — 160. 

Crosby,  Prof.  William  H. — 188,  224. 
Crosby,  Mrs.  William  H. — 183. 

Cruger,  John  C. — 182. 

Crummey,  Edward — 182. 

Cunley,  Court  B. — 235. 

Cunningham,  Garwood — 88. 

Cunningham,  J.  H. — 86. 

Cunningham,  Walter — 82,  86,  88,  98,  loi, 
102,  104,  108,  TI2,  123,  127,  137,  139. 
Currency,  State,  printed  in  Po'k. — 50; 
Continental — 52:  scarcity  after  1815 
— 95:  1837 — 128:  Civil  War — 192. 
Curtis,  Hon.  George  William — 168. 
Cusack,  John  H. — 263. 

Cuyler,  Rev.  Cornelius  C. — 81,  90,  121, 
122. 

D 

Daly,  James — 190. 

Daniels,  Briggs  & DuBois  (i860) — 161. 
Dann,  R. — 219. 

Danskammer,  deeds  to  land  opposite — 
II. 

Darrow,  Samuel  K. — 188. 

Daughtou,  Jose])h  A. — 263. 

Davids,  George  W. — 186,  208,  222,  280. 
Davids,  Washington — 123. 

Davies,  Thomas  L — 86,  104,  107,  112, 
124,  127,  140,  148,  157,  160,  162,  173. 
Davies,  Mrs.  Tliomas  D. — 183,  193. 
Davies,  Thomas — 222.  ♦ 

Davies,  William  A. — 82,  )07,  156,  158, 
162,  i88,  207,  209,  220. 

Davies,  William  (see  also  Davis) — 82, 
108. 

Davis,  Andrew  Jackson,  “seer  of  Pough- 
keepsie”— 138,  139. 

Davis,  Fred  W. — 162,  212. 

Davis,  Prof.  George  Fred — 166. 

Davis,  Gerret — 26. 

Davis,  Henry,  son  of  Richard — 82,  go, 
104. 

Davis,  John — 34,  74. 

Davis,  John  FT. — 104. 

Davis,  Leonard,  son  of  Richard — 65,  82, 
86,  108. 

Davis,  Richard — 28,  31,  32,  36,  44,  62, 
67,  69  : children  of — 82, 

Davis,  Richard  D. — 119,  135,  138. 

Davis,  Theodore  W. — 212. 

Davis  (Davies?)  William — 67,  82,  90, 
136,  139- 

Dawson,  Symmes  & Usher — 228. 

Dean,  Hon.  Gilbert — 172,  182,  190. 
Dean,  John  W.  & Son  (i860) — 161. 
Deane,  Gilbert  A. — 242. 

Debt,  city  1873-1876 — 224. 
de  Duiser,  Rollef,  marriage  1738 — 30. 

De  Graef,  Jan. — 21. 

De  Graff,  Abraham,  marriage  1741 — 30. 
De  Graff,  Hester,  marriage  1735 — 30. 

De  Graff,  Joseph  (1804) — 74. 


De  Graff,  John  (probably  son  of  Jan) 
— 26,  28,  31,  36. 

De  Graff,  Moses — 26. 

De  Groff,  Amos  T.  (1830) — 122. 

De  Groff,  Jacob — 129,  145. 

De  Garmo,  Elias  S. — 209. 

De  Garmo,  Smith  L. — 260. 

Delaheld,  John — 122,  123,  124,  127,  136. 
de  Lang(h)  Louwerens,  marriage,  1738 

—30. 

De  Laval  Separator  Co. — 234 ; sketch- 
276. 

De  Lavergne,  Benjamin — 90. 

13elemater,  John  W. — 259. 

De  Long,  Elias — 67. 

Dennis,  A.  L.  (Newark,  N.  J.) — 220. 
Dennis,  G.  L. — 188. 

Depew,  Chauncey  M. — igo,  240. 
de  Peyster,  Johnston  L. — 225. 
de  Reimer,  Marthe  (wife  of  Robert  G. 

Livingston ) — 29. 

Deremer,  Peter,  1804 — 78. 

De  Witt,  Jacob,  leftenant,  1734 — 25. 

De  Witt,  John,  Const.  Convention,  1788 
— 61. 

Dewey,  William — 139. 

Deyo,  Jerome  V. — 222. 

Dickinson,  Charles  R. — 251. 

Dickinson,  Pomeroy  P. — 214,  216,  220, 
230. 

Dimond,  C.  A. — igo. 

Dix,  John  A.  (Governor) — 225. 

Dobbs,  Ely  R. — 181. 

Dobbs,  J.  H.— 161. 

Dobbs,  William  C.— 188. 

Dobbs,  William  Lyon — 250. 

Dobson,  Dr.  W.  G.— 264. 

Dodge,  Mrs.  LeGrand — 193. 

Doherty,  P.  C. — 263. 

Donald,  Converse  & Maynard — 237,  256. 
norland,  Cyrenus  P. — 205,  240. 

Dorland,  Peter — 205. 

Doty,  Isaac,  Jr. — 86. 

Doty,  Spencer  C. — 160,  182. 

Doty,  Thomas — 209,  222. 

Doughty,  Augustus — 222. 

Doughty,  Cornell  & Co. — 210. 

Doughty,  Isaac  T. — 102. 

Doughty,  Joseph  C. — 138,  167,  210,  217. 
Doughty,  Sterling — 222. 

Doughty,  William — 162. 

Douglas,  Nathan,  of  Danbury,  Ct. — 62. 
Douw,  John  de  Peyster — 162,  277. 
Downing,  A.  J.,  landscape  architect — 
148. 

Downing,  James — 122. 

Downing,  Mitchell — 251. 

Downing,  Silas — 122. 

Downs,  M.  S. — 266. 

Draft  Riots — 186. 

Drafts  in  Civil  War — 183,  185. 

Driving  Park,  Doty’s  Pinion — 222. 
Driving  Park,  Poughkeepsie — 222,  225. 
Du  Bois  Brothers — 86. 

Du  Bois,  Cornelius — 167,  168,  172,  192, 
208,  209,  217,  2.2.2. 

Du  Bois,  Elias — 67. 

Du  Bois  (Duboys),  Gideon — 26. 

Du  Bois,  Joel  (1824) — 33,  98. 

Du  Bois,  Lewis — 20,  24,  25,  26,  31,  32, 
36,  38,  64. 

Du  Bois,  Metthis — 25. 

Du  Bois,  Pieter,  elder  Dutch  Church — 
22,  24. 

Dudley,  Guilford — 251. 

Dudley,  James  H. — 153,  190,  208,  217. 
Dudley,  Lavinia  (Mrs.  Guilford) — 251. 
Dudley  & Thompson  (i860) — 161. 
Duerstein,  Rev.  Daniel — 146. 


Du  Lang,  Frans,  capt.  1729 — 24. 

Dunbar,  Elan — 135. 

Duncomb,  Charles  H. — 90. 

Dungan,  Charles  B. — 148. 

Durando,  Stephen — 74,  77. 

Durlin,  John  (Revolution) — 40. 

Dutch,  compared  with  English,  first  as- 
sessment— 21 ; language  in  church 
service — 23,  68. 

Dutcher,  James  E. — 224,  244. 

Dutcher,  John  B. — 167,  182. 

Dutcher,  Lawrence  W. — 263. 

Dutchess  County,  organization — 19,  20, 
21. 

Divisions  into  Wards  and  Precincts 
—21,  25. 

Early  politics — 57,  61. 

Division  after  Revolution — 64. 
Division  of  school  money — 68. 
Dutchess  County  case  (1891) — 242. 
Dutchess  County  Telephone  Co. — 239. 
Dutchess  Hotel,  Cannon  St. — 88. 
Dutchess  Manufacturing  Co. — 235. 
Dutchess  Ins.  Co. — 90,  115,  162,  277. 
Dutton,  Samuel — 123. 

Dutton,  Samuel  B. — 108,  129,  162. 
Dwight,  William  B. — 250. 

Dyckink,  Gerardus — 77. 

E 

Eagan,  Madison — 170. 

Earley,  Rev.  Terence  J. — 251. 

Eastman  College — 166,  191,  198,  200,  225, 
254- 

Eastman  Park — 200. 

Eastman,  Harvey  G. — 166,  170,  191,  192, 
194,  197,  201,  206,  212,  214,  215,  216, 
217,  218,  219,  220,  221,  222,  223,  225, 
228. 

Eastmead,  Charle.s — 222. 

Eastmead  & Osborne — 237. 

Ebstein,  Ludwig — 157,  188. 

Eckert,  Jacob  I. — 127. 

Eden  Hills — no,  148. 

Education  (see  schools). 

Education,  Board  of,  first  elected — 145; 

first  appointed — 254. 

Egerton,  John — 21. 

Eighmie,  George  D. — 235. 

Eighmie,  Jeremiah — 215. 

Eisel,  John  E. — 133. 

Elmendorf,  Rev.  Joachim — 250. 
Elmendorf,  Lucas  (of  PUster) — 95. 
Eldridge,  Judge  Egbert  Q. — 133. 

Electric  Light — 230,  237. 

Elections  (see  politics). 

Ellison,  Thomas — 64. 

Elsworth,  Edward — 165,  217,  224,  240, 
249,  250 ; biog.  sketch — 280. 
Ellsworth  Greys — 178,  181,  186,  188,  263. 
Elting,  Abraham  & Son — 131. 

Elting,  Henry  D. — 95. 

Elting,  Irving — 18. 

Elting,  Capt.  Luther — 127. 

Elting,  Noah — 69. 

Ely,  Andrew — 130. 

Emails,  Albert — 182. 

Emails,  Storm — 242. 

Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo — 146. 

Elliott,  Judge  Janies,  Sr. — 55,  74,  90,  91, 
gS,  T07,  1 13,  135- 

Elliott.  Judge  Janies,  Jr. — 138,  152,  153, 
162,  176,  178,  182,  188,  190,  197,  210, 
219 ; biographical  sketch — 280. 
Elliott,  Mrs.  James — 183. 

Elliott,  (Squire)  William — 36,  38,  49, 
61,  63,  65,  72,  73,  74,  77,  90. 

Engreni  (Ingraham?)  Duncan — 67. 
Enlistments,  Civil  War — 175,  183. 
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Eno,  William  (Pine  Plains) — 215. 
Ernest,  Anthony  (1798) — 69. 

Erskine,  Robert,  letter  to  Geo’.  Clinton, 

1770—39- 

Esopns  Island  (Cline  Sopas  Island)— 25. 
Eureka  mower — 209. 

Euterpe  Glee  Club — 266. 

Everitt,  Clear — 26,  29,  30,  32,  36,  48,  65. 
Evertson  ancestry — 281. 

Evertson,  George  B. — 67,  75,  80,  81,  82, 
89,  90,  121. 

Everitt  House  (see  Clinton  House). 
Everitt,  John — 73. 

Everitt,  Peter — 86,  89,  loi,  107,  117,  139. 
Everitt,  Richard — 32,  36,  69,  72. 


Fall  Kill  (Relation  to  name  Poughkeep- 
sie)— Chap.  I. 

Fall  Kill  Improvement — 212,  214. 
Fallkill  Manufacturing  Co. — 237. 
h'amily  Magazine — 137. 

Fanning,  Robert — 13 1,  304. 

Fanning,  William  A. — 153,  170,  217. 
Farnum,  Morgan  L. — lOo,  171,  219. 
Farnum,  Samuel  J. — 167,  170. 

Farrington  & Co. — 161. 

Farrington,  George  W. — 145. 

F'arrington,  Walter — 248. 

Farrington,  W.  R. — 247. 

Fay,  Eliphaz — 124,  165. 

F"ederalists — In  Const.  Convention — 57, 
61. 

Political  campaigns — 61,  91,  96,  102. 
Downfall  of  party — 103. 

Fenner,  Thomas — 123. 

Ferdon,  Jacob — 37. 

Ferdon,  Johannes — 24. 

Ferguson,  Uriah  L. — 177,  216. 

Ferris,  Mary — 207. 

Ferris,  Nathaniel — 104. 

Ferris,  Robert  M. — 264. 

Ferris,  William  L.  Jr. — 222. 

I'erry — Established — 69. 

Incorporated  ( horseboat ) — 95,  96. 
Moved  to  Main  Street — 230. 

Field,  George  S. — 228. 
b'ield,  John — 38,  74,  86. 
b'ifteenth  Sep.  Co. — 263. 

Filkin,  Elizabeth,  marriage — 30. 

Filkins,  Frans,  judge,  etc. — 25,  30. 
Filkins,  Henry  (Sheriff) — 26. 

Filkintown  Road — 24,  26,  32,  55,  70,  78. 
Finch,  Henry — 143,  158. 

Fires — Court  House  (1785) — 56;  (1806) 
-75- 

Vassar  Brewery,  1811 — 85. 

Rig  fire  of  1836E-120. 

In  1849-1852 — 149. 

Dutch  Church — T54,  156. 

Lent’s  (Red)  Mills — 156. 
Morgan-Wright  block,  i860 — 156. 
Pardee  block,  1870 — 219. 

Wbitehouse  factory — 262. 

(flass  Works — 262. 

Reynolds  Elevator — 262. 

Gas  Works — 262. 

Fire  Companies,  first  mention — 70;  ap- 
patatus  in  1805 — 74. 

Bag  Men — 74. 

Engine  Co.  No.  i (1804) — 74;  name 
“Protection” — 150 ; disbanded — 
i54>  260. 

Engine  Co.  No.  2 (Niagara) — 74, 
150,  156.  260. 

Engine  Co.  No.  3 (Washington)  — 
74,  150,  154. 

Engine  Co.  No.  4 (Cataract) — 120, 
149,  150,  154,  156,  260;  charter 
members — 310. 


Engine  Co.  No.  5 (Neptune) — 120, 

149,  154,  156,  260. 

Engine  Co.  No.  6 (Young  America) 
— 154;  reorganized  as  Hose  Co. 
— 260. 

Hook  and  Ladder  Men — 74;  Davy 
Crockett — 120,  149,  150,  260. 
Hose  Co.  No.  i (Red  Rover) — 120; 
Reorganized  as  Phoenix — 149, 
260. 

Hose  Co.  No.  2 (IToward) — 120; 
reorganized  as  Booth  Hose — 

150,  260. 

Hose  Co.  No.  3 (Lady  Washington) 
— 260. 

Fire  Department — 74,  119,  120,  149,  150, 
260;  list  of  chief  engineers — 313. 
Fire  Engines— 72,  73,  74,  149,  154; 
steamers — 156,  260. 

Fishkill — In  Revolution — 43,  51,  52;  af- 
ter Revolution — 69,  130,  140,  208, 

215- 

Fishkill  Landing — 123. 

Fishkill  and  Poughkeepsie  churches 
united — 22,  23. 

Flagler,  E.  O. — 161. 

Flagler,  Emma  (Mrs.  E.  O.) — 251. 
Flagler,  Henry — 120. 

Flagler,  John  P. — 147. 

Flagler,  Joseph — 208. 

Flagler,  Paul — 206,  209. 

Flagler,  Samuel  P. — 240. 

Flegelar,  Zacharias — 2y. 

Flegelar,  Getrui,  marriage  1738 — 30. 
Poland,  Peter — 259. 

Fonda,  A.  (i860) — 161. 

Fonda,  James  H. — 137,  138. 

Fonda,  Walter  Cunningham — 137. 
Forbus,  Alexander — 99,  no,  115,  135, 
138,  264. 

Forbus  Hill — 172-174. 

Forbus,  John — 75,  90. 

Forbus,  John  B. — T19,  122,  124,  162. 
Forby,  William — 237. 

Forman,  William — 36. 

Forrest,  Robert — 122,  200. 

Forster,  R.  S. — 161. 

Fort,  Major  Abraham — 46,  68. 

Fort  Constitution — 40,  42. 

Fort  Montgomery — 40,  41,  42. 

Foster,  David  C. — 102,  223. 

Foster,  D.  Crosby — 251. 

Foster  & Gale — 149. 

Foster,  Thomas — 222. 

Fowler,  Benjamin  M. — 248. 

Fowler,  C.  A. — 237. 
bowler,  Charles  E. — 212. 

Fowler,  George  P.  (i860) — 161. 

Fowler,  John  W. — 162,  165. 

Fowler,  Milton  A. — 205,  209. 

Fowler,  Oscar  A. — 171,  208. 

Fowler,  Sidney — 208. 

Fo.x,  Win.  B. — 188. 

Francis,  John  ( 1824) — 98. 

Francklyn,  Charles  G. — 220. 

Frank,  Valentine — 160;  Jr. — 264. 

Frank,  William  H. — 253,  262,  264. 
Franklin,  Town  of — 69. 

Frear,  James  B. — T19,  122. 

Frear,  Simeon  I.  (1804) — 74. 

Freartown — 174. 

Frederick,  Town  of — 69. 

Freer  (Frere),  Abraham — 26,  31,  33. 
Freer,  Baltus  (1798) — 67. 

Freer,  Jacobus — 33,  44. 

Freer,  John — 32,  38,  39,  63,  68. 

Freer,  T. — 67. 

Free  Masons,  Solomon’s  Lodge — 50;  see 
also  Masons. 

French,  Colonial  wars  with — 26,  27. 


French,  Bronson — 66,  109. 

Frick,  II.  C.  (Pa.) — 228. 

I'rost,  Aaron — 172. 

I'rost,  Henry  S. — 170,  237. 
b'rost,  John  (1771) — 32. 

Frost,  Joseph  G. — 205. 
b'rost,  Miss  Julia — 252. 

Frost  & Parish — 219. 

Frost,  Robert  W. — 216,  217,  222. 

Frost,  Solomon  V. — 98,  104,  no,  138,  161. 
b'rost,  Stephen — 122. 

Frost,  William  (1836) — 120. 
b'rost,  William  & Son,  i8(x) — 161. 
b'uller,  Benjamin  (1807) — 90. 
b'urman,  VVilliam — 264. 

O 

Gager,  John — 218. 

Gaines,  Clement  C. — 254,  255 ; Biograph- 
ical sketch — 282. 

Gallaudet  Idome — 251. 

Ciary,  John — 85. 

Gas  lighting — 148,  237;  first  lamp  dis- 
trict— 312. 

Gausman,  George — 133. 

Gay,  Bartholomew — 67. 

Gaylord,  Charles  J. — 183,  190. 

Gaylord,  Doty  & Co. — 210. 

Gaylord,  George  R. — 182,  220. 

Gay,  Luther  (Town  Washington) — 98. 
Gebrants,  Lowerens,  marriage  1737 — 30. 
Genet,  “Citizen,”  French  minister,  mar- 
ries daughter  of  George  Clinton — 
61  : children  of — 67. 

Gentner,  Andrew — 133. 

Gerard,  W.  R. — 14,  250. 

Germania  Singing  Society — 194,  266. 
Germond,  Isaac — loi. 

Germond,  Silas — 115. 

Gerow,  Joseph  W.  & Co. — 161. 

Giblions,  William  P. — 145. 

Gil)l)s,  W.  W. — 228,  230. 

Cbidley,  Townsend  E. — 122. 

Gilbert,  Walter  I). — 266. 

Gildersleeve,  Elmer  b). — 252. 
Gildersleeve,  Henry  A. — 182,  183. 

Gile,  Benjamin — 145. 

Giles,  Jobn — 127. 

Gifford,  Nathan — 117,  14.5. 

Gifford,  Sherman  & Innis — 149,  157,  233. 
Gill  Place,  below  Pok. — 43. 

Giraud,  Jacob  P. — 204. 

Giraud,  Pierre — 191. 

Glass,  A.  J. — 235. 

Glass  Works,  Poughkeepsie — 114,  234; 
sketch — 291. 

Glebe  House  (Eng.  Churcb) — 24. 
Goetsebius,  Rev.  John  H.— 23. 

Goff,  Edward  H. — 237. 

Goshen — 27,  51. 

Goss,  Sarah  ( 1807) — 90. 

Goss,  William  ( 1807) — 90. 

Gow,  Prof.  George  C. — 250,  266. 
Graham,  Charles  (Revolution) — 39. 
Graham,  Col.  Morris  (Revolution) — 35, 
38,  40,  42. 

Graham,  William — 153. 

Granger,  Francis — 103. 

Grant,  E.  F. — 138. 

Grant,  James — 98,  104,  107,  123. 

Gray,  Augustus  B. — 225. 

Graves,  Orson — 173. 

Graveyards — 23,  73,  76,  90,  109,  121 ; 

Rural  Cemetery — 148:  Inscriptions 

in  Dutch  Burial  Ground,  Main  St. — 
300 ; Original  plot  holders  Dutch 
Reformed  Burial  Ground,  Hyde 
Park  Road — 311  : Baptist  Burial 

Ground,  Garden  St. — 312. 
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Great  Barrington  (Mass.) — 215. 

Greek}',  Horace — 200,  205. 

Green,  Jacob — 104. 

Green,  John — 95,  112,  117,  122. 

Green,  John  L, — 182. 

Green,  William  H. — 153. 

Gregory,  Rev.  G.  H. — 252. 

Gregory,  Theodoras — 118,  127,  135,  161, 
17-2,  215. 

Gregory,  Mrs.  Theodoras — 148,  157. 
Gregory,  Uriah — 117,  127,  143. 

Griffin,  Angelica  (Y.  W.  C.  A.) — 251. 
Griffin,  Elihu  (Clinton) — 215. 

Grimling,  F. — 266. 

Grinnell,  Irving — 222. 

Grinnell,  Moses  H. — 141. 

Grube,  Charles — 266. 

Grnbb,  John — 146,  216,  218. 

Guernsey,  Daniel  W. — 205. 

Guernsey,  Stephen  Gano — 244;  biograph- 
ical sketch — 283. 

Gunn,  Abel  J. — 127. 

Gurney,  May — 251. 

H 

Haber,  Fragharys — 25. 

Hackett  & Williams — 248. 

Haff,  William,  Revolutionary  story — 37. 
Haggerty,  James — 171. 

Hague,  William  (Vassar  trustee) — 167. 
Hageman,  Rev.  Charles  S. — 194. 

Hager,  Mrs.  Fliza — 148. 

Hager,  J.  Henrj' — 157,  186. 

Haight,  A.  V. — 219,  244,  278. 

Haight,  Hiram  (i860) — 161. 

Haight,  Zebulon — 122. 

Hale,  Matthew — 165. 

Hallock,  Nathaniel  (Milton) — 222. 
Halloway,  Seneca  V. — 225. 

Halliday,  Harrison — 175,  177,  185. 
Halliwell,  George  (i8o6) — 86. 

Halliwell,  George  W.  (i860) — 161. 
Hall,  Fdwin — 172. 

Hall,  Israel  P.  (1835) — 120. 

Hall,  Tallmadge — 56. 

Halpin,  William — 157. 

Halstead,  Benjamin — 162. 

Halstead,  Frank  W. — 263. 

Halstead,  John  G. — 173. 

Ham,  Milton  (i860) — 162. 

Hamilton,  Ale.xander,  visits  Pok. — 50; 

in  Const.  Convention,  1788 — 57,  61. 
Hammond.  Lewis  C.  (i860) — 161. 
Hanchette,  Hon.  B.  F.  (Wis.) — 165. 
Hannah,  B.  L, — 156. 

Hannah  & Storm — 158. 

Hanscom,  A.  J. — 217. 

Harbottle,  John  (1807) — go. 

Harloe,  Matthew — 178,  181. 

Harloe,  William — 168,  209,  225. 

Harper,  James  (N.  Y.) — 167. 

Flarris,  David — 192. 

Harris,  Edwin  S. — 253. 

Harris,  Ira — 167. 

Harris,  Joseph — 82,  119,  127,  129. 

Harris,  Joseph  C. — 162. 

Harris,  Peter — 24,  32,  33. 

Harris,  Richard  (1804) — 74. 

Harris,  Stephen  (1804) — 78. 

Hartford,  Ct. — 216,  227,  230. 

Hartman,  William — 264. 

Hart’s  Village — 215,  216. 

Harvey,  Albert  B. — 208. 

Idarvey,  John  C. — 153. 

Harvey,  Gen.  Thomas  W. — 136,  137. 
Hasbrouck,  Aliraham — 220. 

Hasbrouck,  Dr.  Alfred — 188. 

Hasbrouck,  Frank — 222,  225,  248. 
Flasbrouck,  Mrs.  Frank — 266. 

Haslirouck,  Henry — 263. 


Hasselberg,  L. — 266. 

Hatch,  A.  S. — 123,  126. 

Hatch,  Rev.  Frederick  W. — 123. 

Flatch,  Mrs.  Frederick  W. — 147. 

Flatton,  Robert  (Revolution) — 49. 
Haubennestel,  John — 264. 

Haubennestel,  William — 188,  206,  215, 
244,  263. 

Hawkins,  Barnet — 145. 

Haupt,  R.  W.— 264. 

Haydock,  Mrs. — 193. 

Hayes,  Peter  P. — 112,  117,  123,  129,  139. 
Hayes  & Adriance — 102. 

Hayes,  Edmund — 228. 

Hayman,  Capt.  R.  R. — 188. 

Haynes,  E.  M. — 138. 

Hay  scales — 83. 

Hayt,  Peter  B. — 219,  237. 

Fleartfield,  Rev.  Frank — 250. 

Heath,  J.  Parker — 217. 

Heath,  Charles — 217. 

Heermance  and  Van  den  Bogart  tradi- 
tion— 20,  314. 

Heermance,  Martin — 240;  biographical 
sketch — 283. 

Heermance,  Mrs.  Martin — 266. 

Hegeman,  Henry — 68. 

Hegeman,  Isaac,  marriage  1740 — 30. 
Hegeman,  Sara,  marriage  1744 — 30. 
Hegeman,  Wallace  W. — 205,  209,  212, 
216,  222. 

Helms  & Peters  (i860) — 161. 
Henderson,  Adam — 104,  161. 

Henderson,  George  R. — 145. 

Henderson,  Oliver  S. — 153. 

Henderson,  Samuel  (1824) — 98. 
Hendrickson,  Stephen — 49,  65,  88,  123. 
Hengstelieck,  Frank — 188,  190. 

Hermans,  Hendricks,  Capt.  (1729) — 24. 
Herrick,  Benjamin — 84,  86,  88,  92,  104. 
Herrick  & Losee — 248. 

Herrick,  Mrs.  Marv — 205. 

Herrick,  P.  181. 

Herrick,  Rufus  (Revolution) — 39. 
Herrick,  Sarah  Jane — 202. 

Hevenor,  J. — 216. 

Hewitt,  Gideon  P. — 107,  108,  116,  117, 
123,  124,  135,  138. 

Hibbard,  David  (1826) — 121. 

Hickok,  Charles  H. — 266. 

Highet,  William — 171. 

Highlands,  defense  of  up  to  fall  of  Fort 
Montgomery — 40,  41,  42;  new  de- 
fenses— 46,  48,  52. 

Hill,  David  B.  (Governor) — 228,  240. 
Hill,  James  T.  (i860) — 153,  161,  170. 
Hill,  Nathaniel — 156. 

Hill,  N.  & Son~i56. 

Hill,  Rev.  William  Bancroft — 251. 

Hill,  William  C. — 222,  263. 

Hillequist,  Casper  (1804) — 74. 

Hills,  named  about  town — 174. 

Hinckley,  Voice — 83. 

Hinkle,  Charles  J. — 204. 

Hinkley,  James  W. — 240,  242,  244,  259. 
Hine,  George  M. — 235,  244. 

Hitchcock,  Mark  H. — 216,  217. 

Hobart,  John  Sloss — 49. 

Hobart,  Powell — 264. 

Hobson,  John  (1804,  1814) — 74,  86. 
Hoff,  C.  C. — 170,  173. 

Hoffman,  Abraham — 83. 

Hoffman,  Anthony — 36,  67,  69. 

Hoffman,  Rev.  E. — 146. 

Hoffman,  Isaac — 67,  83. 

Hoffman,  Martin  (1755) — 29,  83. 
Hoffman,  Martin,  Jr. — 95,  loi. 

Hoffman,  Martin  & Co. — 77,  82,  83. 
Hoffman,  Robert — 32,  81,  83. 

Hoffman,  Theodore  A. — 242, 


Holden,  John  G.  P. — 148,  186. 

Holden,  Oliver — 81,  86. 

Holley,  A.  H.  (Gov.  Ct.) — 221. 

Holmes,  Obadiah  (Holmes  St.  named 
from) — no. 

Holt,  Miss  Isabella — 123. 

Holt,  John,  printer  in  Rev. — 50,  51. 
Home  for  the  Friendless — 157. 

Home  Guards  (Civil  War) — 186. 
Hoogeboom,  Bartholomeus — 21. 

Hooker,  James — 92,  102,  104,  107,  no, 
127,  141. 

Hook  Landing — Old  name  of  New  Ham- 
burgh—33. 

Hooper,  John  T. — 210. 

Hopewell  Junction — 216. 

Hopkins,  Benjamin — 162. 

Hopkins,  Elias  G. — 133,  153. 

Hopkins,  John  M. — 141. 

Hopkins,  Lemuel  J.  (i860) — 161. 
Hopkins,  Col.  Roswell — 36,  38. 

Hopkins,  Rev.  William  Herman — 264. 
Horse  racing — 168,  222. 

Horsfall,  J.  H. — 217. 

Horticultural  Society — 264. 

Hospitals — Hudson  River  State — 208. 
St.  Barnabas — 207. 

Vassar — 207,  248,  249. 

Hotels — Early — 88,  107. 

Eastern  House — 118,  161. 

Exchange  House — 118,  233. 

Forbus  House — 98,  161,  174,  259. 
Franklin  (Fowler)  House-^8,  161. 
Gregory  House — 172,  206. 

Mansion  House — 123. 

Morgan  House — 172,  206. 

Northern  Hotel — 118,  126,  161,  190, 
259- 

Nelson  House — 259. 

Poughkeepsie  Hotel — 78,  86,  88,  98, 
126,  129,  131,  140,  161  ; list  of 
purchasers  in  1804  for  political 
headquarters — 306. 

Houghton,  Charles  L. — 222. 

Houston,  Andrew — 166. 

Howard,  Harriet  R. — 251. 

Howard,  Seth,  1814 — 84. 

Howard,  Peter  M. — 219,  256. 

Howell,  Eugene  N. — 235,  240,  260,  264. 
Howland,  Dr.  Anna  C. — 251. 

Howland,  Gardner  R. — 141. 

Howland,  Joseph — 122. 

Howland,  Joseph  (State  Treas.) — 314. 
Howland,  Peleg — 122. 

Howland,  Seneca — 102. 

Hoysradt,  Willett — 254. 

Hoyt,  Dr.  James — Biog.  sketch — 284. 
Hoyt,  Stephen  (1804) — 74. 

Huddleston,  the  spy,  hanged — 52. 
Hudson — 182,  183. 

Hudson  River — Efforts  to  obstruct  in 
Revolution — 40. 

Hudson  River  Iron  Co. — 209,  225. 
Hudson  River  Railroad — See  Railroads. 
Hudson  River  State  Hospital — 208,  209. 
Hudson  River  Telephone  Co. — 237. 
Hufcut,  Mrs.  Horace  D. — 266. 

Hughes,  Charles  T. — 263. 

Hughes,  Christopher  (1785) — 56. 
Hughes,  Christopher — 162,  209. 

Hughes,  Col.  (Revolution) — 43. 

Hull,  Dr.  A.  Cook — 209. 

Hull,  George  D. — 217. 

Hull,  John  F. — 138,  162,  208,  239. 

Hull,  J.  Frank  (John  F.  Jr.) — 222,  237, 
244- 

Hull,  Mrs.  J.  Frank — 251. 

Hull,  William  B.— 263. 

Hulme,  Peter — 224,  263. 

Humphrey,  Cornelius  (1775) — 36. 
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Humphrey,  Col.  William — 38,  41,  42. 
Hunt,  Freeman,  quoted — 118.  . 

Hunting,  Edward — 172. 

Hunting,  Isaac  (1821) — 98. 

Hunter,  Robert  H. — 206,  225,  244,  253, 
259- 

Hussey,  James  (Capt.  1729) — 24. 

Husted,  Gen.  James  W. — 221,  225. 
Husted,  Walter  I. — 188. 

Hustis,  H.  H. — 182. 

Hyde,  Guy — 89. 

Hyde,  Liberty — 161,  219. 

Hyde  Park — 43,  84,  117,  170. 

I 

Ibbottson,  Henry — 137. 

Ice  Yachting — 168-170,  221. 

Improvement  Party — 108,  115,  123,  126, 
.135,  138. 

Indian  names — Chapter  I. 

Indians — 21,  26. 

Innis,  Aaron,  Sr. — 83,  loi,  107,  112,  117. 
Innis,  Aaron,  Jr. — 170,  171,  188,  216, 
220,  222,  227,  263. 

Innis,  George — 117,  182,  186,  187,  188, 
208,  209,  215,  217,  220,  223;  biog. 
sketch — 284. 

Innis,  Mrs.  George — 193. 

Innis,  William  R. — 263. 

Insurance  Companies — 90,  115,  162. 

Iron  Foundries — 116,  136,  161. 

Iron  Furnaces — 143,  157,  233. 

J 

Jackson,  Charles — 178,  181. 

Jackson  campaign,  1828 — 103. 

Jackson,  Joseph  H. — 129,  131,  145,  147, 

151- 

Jarmon,  John — 30. 

Jay,  John — Sent  to  Pok.  1776 — 40;  holds 
court  in  Pok. — 49;  Constitutional 
Convention — 58,  59 ; vote  of  County 
for  Governor — 61. 

Jennings,  Edgar  S. — 177. 

Jennings,  Eli — 120,  127. 

Jenny,  William — 124. 

Jervis,  John  B. — 141. 

Jewett,  Grace  Bayley — 202. 

Jewett,  Henry — 236. 

Jewett,  Herman — 200. 

Jewett,  Jacob  B. — 141,  148,  151,  188,  190, 
223,  224. 

Jewett,  Milo  P. — 165,  167,  168,  203,  205. 
Jewett,  Nathan  H. — 145. 

Jewish  Synagogue — 156. 

Jillard,  Thomas — 247. 

Jillson,  Augustus — 138. 

Jillson,  J.  A. — 161,  171. 

Johns,  Victoria  L. — 251. 

Johnson,  Albert — 178,  181,  183. 

Johnson,  Charles  D. — 263. 

Johnson,  Samuel  (Wap.  Falls) — 222. 
Johnston,  Mattie  F.  (Mrs.  Floy  M.)  — 

251- 

Johnston,  Floy  M. — 142,  222,  263. 
Johnston,  F.  R. — 173. 

Johnston,  Theodore  V. — 142,  170,  222, 
239-  ■ 

Johnston,  Samuel  B. — 145,  148. 

Johnston,  William  S. — 142,  182,  185,  194, 
259- 

Jones,  Catharine  Rogers — 202. 

Jones,  Edward — 14T. 

Jones,  Daniel — 160. 

Jones,  Samuel  (1788) — 59. 

Joy,  P.  A. — 161. 

Joyner,  Nathaniel — 91. 

Juffrow’s  Hook — 18. 


K 

Kaal  Rock  (many  spellings) — 9,  26,  44, 
09,  98. 

Kaess,  William — 237. 

Keep,  Jan  (widow  of) — 21. 

Kelly,  Flenry — 122. 

Kelly,  Hon.  William  (Rbk.) — 167,  168, 
176,  182. 

Kemble,  Gouverneur — 141. 

Kendrick,  Rev.  J.  Ryland — 252. 

Kent,  George — 133. 

Kent,  James,  in  Pok. — 54,  55,  57;  de- 
scribes Const.  Convention — 59,  61. 
Kenworthy,  Richard — 149,  172,  205,  215, 
217. 

Kerr,  James  A. — 263. 

Ketcham,  James — 173. 

Ketcham,  John  N. — 115. 

Ketcham,  Gen.  John  H. — 167,  172,  173, 
182,  190,  191,  195,  197,  200,  205, 
244  ; biog.  sketch — 285. 

Ketcham,  William  M. — 244. 

Keteltas,  William — 65. 

Kettel,  Rev.  G.  F. — 178. 

Kidney’s  Creek,  northern  boundary  city 
—70. 

Kidney,  William  (1804) — 74. 

Kiessler,  P. — 266. 

Killey,  Egbert  B.,  Sr. — 73,  104,  129,  130, 
140,  141,  145,  146,  148. 

Killey,  Mrs.  Egbert  B.  (Julia  A.) — 157. 
Killey,  Egbert  B.  Jr. — 171,  172,  242. 
Kimball,  Dr.  Grace  N. — 251. 

Kimball,  H. — 219. 

King,  Andrew — 216,  218,  224. 

Kingston — Burning  of — 43,  44;  Legis- 
lature there — 46,  51 ; other  refer- 
ences— 27,  39,  89,  91,  107,  210. 
Kinney,  John — 56. 

Kip,  Matewis — 26. 

Kip,  Jacob,  Jr.,  Capt.  1729 — 24,  25. 

Kip,  Rd.,  justice  1729 — 24. 

Kipp,  James  H. — 259. 

Kirchner,  Charles — 220,  266. 

Kirchner  Hall — 219,  262. 

Kirkwood,  James  P. — 212. 

Knapp,  Abraham  P. — loi. 

Knapp,  George  H, — 173. 

Kneass,  Strickland — 220. 

Knickerbocker,  Lowerens,  Capt.  1729 — ■ 
24- 

Knights  of  Columbus — 259,  263. 

Knights  of  Pythias — 263. 

KnoM'er  & Hobson,  hat  manufacturers, 
1798 — 69. 

Korner,  Lieut. — 188. 

Kosciuszko,  visit  to  Clinton  at  Pok. — 49. 
Kiihn,  A. — 266. 


L 

Labout,  Sovryn,  “the  Baker,”  reference 
in  Sanders-Harmse  patent — 13,  16, 

Lacounte,  Boudewyn — 23,  25,  31,  70. 

Ladd,  Rev.  H.  O.,  ref.  to  “Founding  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  in  Dutchess 
county” — 23,  24. 

Lafayette,  visits  Clinton  at  Pok. — 49; 
visit  to  Pok.,  1824 — 98,  loi. 

Lamp  District,  ist — 312. 

Lamper,  P. — 219. 

Lamoree,  George — 162,  174. 

Lamoree,  Nathaniel — 209. 

Lancaster  School — 90,  144. 

Land  grants,  patents — 12-18,  32. 

Land  titles  questioned — 32. 


Landings — Lower  (R.  Davis’s,  Pine  St.) 
— 28,  31,  82,  1 1 7,  174,  210;  Main  St. 
(Kaal  Rock) — 26,  69,  77,  82,  83,  117, 
210,  230;  Reade's  Landing — 77; 

Union — 28,  69,  81,  82,  117,  143;  Up- 
per (Hoffman’s,  Mill  St.) — 82,  83, 
95,  1 17,  174,  210,  230;  others — 82. 
Landon,  h^rancis  G. — 225,  265,  285. 
Landon,  Jonathan — 36,  286. 

Lane,  Dr.  Charles  E. — 247,  257,  286. 
Lane,  John  G. — 234. 

Lane,  William  J. — 234. 

Langdon,  John  (Revolution) — 39. 
Lansing,  see  also  Lassing. 

Lansing,  Derrick  vs.  D.  Russell — 13 1. 
Lansing,  Gerret,  Indian  mortgage — 1 1, 17. 
Lansing,  Gerret  ( 1798) — 67. 

Lansing,  Gerret  P.  ( 1859) — 171. 

Lansing,  W.  C. — 242. 

Lansingh,  Pieter,  Indian  deed  to  1683 — 
10;  petition  for  patent — 12;  “Peter 
the  Brewer,”  ancestor  of  Lansing, 
Lawson  and  Lossing  families — 16. 
Lapham,  Thomas — 133. 

La  Roy,  Simeon — 26,  30, 

Lasher,  Haight  & Kelley — 235. 

Lassing  (Lassen),  Abraham — 26, 
Lassing,  Isaac — 26,  30. 

Lassing,  Isaac,  Jr.  (1771) — 33. 

Lathrop,  Edward  (Vassar  trustee)  — 
167. 

Laufersweiler,  Edward — 264. 

Lawrence,  August,  shipbuilder.  Revolu- 
tion—39,  49. 

Lawrence,  Rev.  Edward  A. — 250,  251. 
Lawrence,  Daniel — 49. 

Lawrence,  William  A. — 253. 

Lawson,  Peter  L. — 67. 

Leach  & Co.  (contractors) — 216. 

Leary,  Dennis  (Newburgh) — 170. 

Leary,  William  F. — 240. 

Lee,  Ann,  imprisoned  in  Pok. — 48. 

Lee,  Per  Lee  A. — 251. 

Lee,  Samuel  (1826) — 121. 

Lee,  William — 157. 

Lee,  William  Morgan — 224,  263. 

Lefever,  Jacob — 244. 

Leggett,  Thomas  H. — 188. 

Legislature — Meetings  at  Pok.  in  Rev- 
olution and  later — 47,  49,  51,  56,  64; 
see  also  Assembly. 

Lloyd,  Percival  M. — 252. 

Lloyd,  Thomas  S. — 209. 

Lent,  David  B. — 86,  120,  121,  123,  127, 
13s,  141,  156. 

Lent,  George  B. — 162,  192,  223. 

Lent,  John  R. — 153,  136,  161,  237,  260. 
Leonard,  Moses  G.  (of  N.  Y.) — 140. 

Le  Roy,  Daniel — 170. 

Le  Roy,  Francis — 33,  78. 

Le  Roy,  Fransoy  (Frans) — 21,  24,  26. 
Le  Roy,  Peter — 67. 

Lester,  Catharine — 82. 

Leslie,  Col.  John  R. — i8r,  204. 

Lewis,  Barent — 25,  32. 

Lewis,  D. — 173. 

Lewis,  James  (1775) — 36. 

Lewis,  J.  F. — 157. 

Lewis,  Jonathan  (1775) — 36. 

Lewis,  Leonard,  judge,  etc. — 20,  21,  28, 
30,  31,  78,  121. 

Lewis,  Leonard  B.,  collector  1803 — 72. 
Lewis,  Miles  K. — 259. 

Lewis,  Gov.  Morgan — 98,  306. 

Lewis,  Thomas — 2t. 

Liberty  Poles  (1775) — 35,  54;  Civil 

War — 178. 
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Librar^r,  Pok. — 90,  145,  146;  Adriance 
Memorial — 253;  Library  Trustees — 
253- 

Lindley,  Alfred  F. — 171,  188,  262. 

Littamore,  Francis — 26. 

Littel,  Emlen  T.  (N.  Y.  architect) — 206. 

Little  Britain — 43. 

Little  Giants — 173. 

Livingston,  Beekinan — 53,  77. 

Livingston,  Catharine,  widow  of  Gilbert 
— 109. 

Livingston,  Cornelia,  marries  Andrew 
Billings — 55. 

Livingston,  Gil.,  Major  1734 — 25. 

Livingston,  Gilbert  (son  of  Henry)  — 
29,  30;  in  Revolution — 36,  48;  part- 
ner of  James  Kent — 54 ; Const. 
Convention — 57,  61  ; later — 65,  69, 
.74.  304- 

Livingston,  Henry  (Colonial  County 
Clerk) — 25,  26,  29,  32,  148;  children 
of — 30;  division  of  property,  1800 — 
,39.  77- 

Livingston,  Heniy,  Jr.,  surveyor — 64,  65, 
68,  70. 

Livingston,  H.  A.  (on  map) — 71. 

Livingston,  Henry  A. — 89,  90,  98,  107, 
127,  129,  209. 

Livingston,  Col.  Llenry  B.  (Revolu- 
tion )-— 38,  39. 

Livingston,  James — 23,  31,  32,  33,  36. 

Livingston,  James  G.  (Sheriff  1761-69) 
26,  29. 

Livingston,  Rev.  John  H. — 53,  68,  107. 

Livingston  Mansion,  built — 29;  struck 
by  shot.  Revolution — 44. 

Livingston,  Peter  R.  (1819) — 97,  98. 

Livingston,  Philip  J.  (last  Colonial 
Sheriff)— 29,  33,  35. 

Livingston,  Robert  Llenry — 29,  72. 

Livingston,  Robert  R.,  Jr.  (Chancellor) 
— 35  ; Const.  Convention — 58  ; can- 
didate for  Governor — 61. 

Livingston,  Robert  G.  (son  of  Robert 
L.)— 29. 

Livingston,  Robert  L (of  Clermont  and 
Pok.) — 29,  69,  71,  83. 

Livingston,  Samuel,  in  British  Navy. 
Letter  from  to  Henry  Livingston — ■ 
27- 

Livingston,  Sidney  M.  (1830) — 122. 

Livingston,  Walter  (1791) — 69. 

Livingston,  William  T. — 120. 

Lockwood,  J.  Arthur — 263,  276. 

Lockwood,  John — 107,  122. 

Locomotive  Engine  Factory — 136,  157. 

Loomis,  Rev.  Henry  A. — 259. 

Lossing,  Benson  J. — 104,  167,  178,  182, 
208. 

Lossing,  Mrs.  Benson  J. — 183,  193. 

Lottery,  The,  in  Pok. — 99,  102. 

Louis  Phillippe,  in  Poughkeepsie — 124. 

Low,  Aaron,  104. 

Low,  Jacob — 26. 

Low,  John — 33. 

Lowell,  James  Russell  (cpiotation) — 139. 

Lown,  David — 157,  286. 

Lown,  Frank  B — 222,  225,  226,  233,  240, 
248,  254,  260 ; biog.  sketch — 286. 

Loyalists  (see  also  Tories) — 35. 

Lucas,  C.  S. — 143. 

Luckey,  Charles  P. — 138,  160. 

Luckey,  James — 26. 

Luckey,  Platt  & Co. — 160,  256,  286. 

Luckey,  Samuel — 69. 

Ludlow,  Gabriel  H. — 26. 

Ludlow,  George — 64. 

Ludlow,  Rev.  Henry  G. — 147,  148. 

Lnmb,  George  W — 209,  258,  287. 


Lnmb,  Levi — 209,  259. 

Lull,  Rev.  De  Los — 191,  193. 

Lyceum — 145,  146,  165. 

Lyman,  G.  K. — 733. 

Lynch,  C.  E. — 235. 

Lyster,  Peter — 33. 

M 

Mabbett,  James — 115,  215. 

Macdonald,  Charles  F. — 228. 

MacGeorge,  William — 145,  165,  204. 
Mack,  John  E.,  biog.  sketch — 287. 
Macpherson,  Thomas  J. — 266. 

Madison,  Charles  H. — 251. 

Magoon,  E.  L.  (Vassar  trustee) — 167. 
Maison,  Gen.  Leonard — 99,  102,  109,  120, 
129,  131,  141. 

Maison,  Peter  R. — 86,  89,  90, 

Mallory,  David  S. — 161. 

Maloney,  William  R. — 247,  263. 
Manchester — 84. 

Mann,  Rev.  Alexander  M. — 147,  148,  154. 
Mann,  Mrs.  Alexander  M. — 148. 
Mannejy  John,  assessor  1803 — 72. 
Mansion  Square — 123,  125,  200. 
Manufacturing,  before  1815 — 83,  84,  86; 

1815-1837— 95,  1 15-1 17;  1837-1854— 
136,  143;  1854-1861 — 157,  158,  161 ; 
1865-1873 — 209,  270  ; recent — 233- 
237- 

Maps  of  Pok.,  1798 — 8;  7770 — 37  ; 7790 — 
65:  1799—71:  1837— 777. 

Marble,  Byron  M. — 266. 

Marble,  James  F. — 712. 

Marglea,  Chris  (1804) — 74. 

Marill,  Dr.  J.,  biog.  sketch — 288. 

Market,  village  dispute  ovei' — 73. 

Market  St.  nan7ed — 67,  77,  305  ; paved — 
708,  370. 

Markle,  George  (7803) — 73. 

Marriages  (Colonial) — 30. 

Adarsh,  Silas  (7775) — 36. 

Marshall,  D.  C. — 772. 

Marshall,  Edwin — 777. 

Marshall,  Elihn  (Revolution) — 49. 
Marshall,  Geoi-ge  C. — 729,  745. 

Marshall,  James — 277,  278,  260. 
Marshall,  Joseph  H. — 208. 

Marshall,  Robert — 777. 

Martin,  Charles — 266. 

Martin,  Henry  S. — 753. 

Martin,  Jeremiah  (7874) — 86. 

Masons,  Free — 50,  703,  704,  794;  Pok. 
Lodge — 733;  Triune  Lodge — 263; 
Masonic  Temple — 263. 

Mathews,  John  H. — 788,  270. 

Matthews,  Sa777uel — 762. 

Matthews,  DeWitt  C. — 257. 
Mawei7awasigh,  Indian  name  of  Wap- 
pingers  Creek — 72,  75,  266. 
Maxfield,  John — 25. 

Mayors,  list  of — 372,  373. 

Maxon,  Joseph,  7804 — 74. 

Maurice,  Charles  S. — 228. 

McCabe,  Charles — 239, 

McCaffertjq  Robert — 259. 

McCandless,  Gardner  F.  (N.  Y.) — 220. 
McCarthy,  James — 774. 

Mccgriery,  Ened,  marriage  7738 — 30. 
McClellan,  Charles  H.  P. — 745,  165. 
McCot7nell,  Robert — 782. 

McDoi7ald,  Jack — 275. 

McDougall,  Gen.  Alexander — 57. 
McDuffee,  D.  (editor  7877) — 97. 
McDuffie,  Sharp  & Proper — 736. 
McEckron,  Rev.  G.  M. — 794. 

McEnery,  Sen.  L.  B.  (of  La.) — 765. 
McEuen,  Malcom — 49. 

McGee,  R.  J. — 263. 


McIntyre,  Patrick — 270. 

McKeen,  Levi — 74,  76,  89,  90,  723. 
McKesson,  John  (Revolution) — 47. 
McKinney,  James — 773. 

McLellan,  George  W. — 165,  783. 
McLean,  John — 767,  224. 

McLeod,  Archibald  A. — 230. 

McSweeny,  Rev.  Edward — 206. 
McWhinnie,..-Thomas — 209;  biog  .sketch 
—288. 

Medical  Society,  Dutchess  County — 90. 
Medlar,  Aaron — 33. 

Meeks,  Edgar  M. — 222. 

Meeks,  Richard  C. — 223. 

Meetings  (public),  village — 73,  779,  728, 
748,  798;  political — 737,  772-773,  798; 
Civil  War — 776,  778,  783. 

Meinecke,  P. — 266. 

Melrose,  J.  D. — 279. 

Mendelssohn  Society — 266. 

Merritt,  Isaac — 772,  738,  276. 

Metzler,  E. — 86. 

Meyer,  Capt.  B.  F. — 263. 

Meynema,  Rev.  B.,  2nd  pastor  Dutch 
Church — 22. 

Michaels,  Lieut. — 788. 

Miles,  Mrs.  William  A. — 266. 

Militia,  Dutchess,  Colonial  officers — 24, 
25,  27;  Revolution — 38,  40,  47,  42, 
51,  52;  Officers,  7786-7799 — 302,  303; 
War  of  7872 — 92:  27st  Reg. — 775, 
788,  262;  79th  and  75th  Sep.  Co’s. — 
262,  263. 

Millard,  J.  H.— 248. 

Millbrook — 2t6,  234. 

Miller,  Alex.  Litch — 49. 

Miller,  Dr.  C,  D.— 233. 

Miller,  Henry — 84. 

Miller,  Henry  C. — 767. 

Miller,  John  W.  (7860) — 767. 

Miller,  Leonard  C, — 222. 

Miller,  Peter — 68. 

Mill  Ponds — 37,  83,  717,  212,  214. 

Mills,  first  saw  n7ill — 70,  76,  78;  early 
grist  mills — 28,  30;  in  Revolution — 
50,  52 ; after  Revolution — 69,  77 ; af- 
ter 7800 — 77,  83,  84,  707,  756;  see 
also  Red  Mills. 

Mills,  Janies — 86,  99,  727. 

Milton  Ferry — 69. 

Mitchell,  Isaac,  editor  and  authoi' — 62, 
97. 

Mitchell,  Maria — 203. 

Mitchell,  Thomas — 77. 

Mitchell,  Robert — 729. 

Mohonk  (Lake) — 205. 

Montgomery,  Gen.  Richard — 36,  39. 
Moravian  Mission  to  l77dians — 26,  27. 
Moore,  James  (7803) — 76. 

Moore,  J.  Leverett — 738. 

Moore,  John — 790. 

More,  Charles  C. — 263. 

Morehouse,  Col.  Andrew — 38. 

Morgan,  Caleb — 729,  745,  756,  270. 
Morgan,  Edwin  D. — 704,  747,  768. 
Morgan,  George — 204,  206,  208,  275. 
Morgan  Lake — 270,  272. 

Morgan,  Peter  B.,  fire  warden  7803 — 72. 
Morgan,  Richard  D. — 740, 

Morgan,  Richard  P. — 259. 

Morgan,  William  S.— 704,  745,  772. 
Morgan,  Mrs.  William  S. — 783,  793. 
Morris,  Henry — 749. 

Morris,  Henry  W. — 772,  278. 
Morschauser,  Charles — 240. 

Morschauser,  Joseph — 244,  247;  biog. 

sketch — 289. 

Morse,  Prof.  S.  F.  B. — 740,  747,  767. 
Morton,  Mrs.  Levi  P. — 68,  78. 
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Morton,  Thana — 69. 

Morton,  Thomas  (Newburgh) — 222. 
Moss,  Joshua — 33. 

Mott,  Capt.  of  ritiemen  1796 — 62. 

Mott,  Ebenezer — 69. 

Mott,  Jobn — 77. 

Mott,  Thomas  (1799) — 66. 

Muller,  Frank — 188. 

Mulrein,  James — 161,  219,  220. 

Muntross,  John,  Capt.  (1729) — 24. 
Murphy,  Charles — 158. 

Murray,  John — 81. 

Museum,  Poughkeepsie — j 66. 

Myer,  Peter  B. — 98. 

Myers,  Fannie  S. — 266. 

Myers,  Henry  (Pine  Plains) — 222. 
Myers,  Henry  D. — no,  122,  137,  138,  217, 
224. 

Myers,  John  S. — 102,  121,  219. 

Myers,  Matthew  J. — 138,  145. 

Myers,  Michael  J. — 217. 

Myers,  Nathan — 90. 

Mygatt,  Ambrose — 162. 

Mylod,  John  J. — 242,  263. 

N 

Nagengast,  George — 261,  262,  289. 
Nash,  Isaac — 129. 

National  Guard — See  Militia. 

Neilson,  Samuel,  dies  in  Pok.  1803 — 73. 
Nelson,  Mrs.  C.  M. — 251,  289. 

Nelson,  Homer  A. — 176,  182,  183,  184, 
191,  205,  216,  220,  248,  259,  264. 
Nelson,  Helen  J.  (Mrs.  Homer  A.)  — 
251- 

Nelson,  J.  M. — 108. 

Nelson,  John  P. — 156. 

Nelson,  John — 74. 

Nelson,  Capt.  Joseph — 91,  92. 

Nelson,  Richard — 92. 

Nelson,  Thomas — 67,  72,  78,  89,  91. 
Nelson,  Hon.  William — 93,  289. 

Nesbitt,  F.  J. — 263. 

Neville,  Dorsey — 237. 

Nevins,  Jobn  T. — 263. 

Newbold,  Fred  R. — 264. 

Newbold,  Tbomas — 240. 

New  Bedford,  Mass. — 112. 

New  Brunswick — Tories  settle  there — 38. 
Newburgh — 27,  44,  50,  92,  117,  208,  210. 
Newcomb,  Zacbeus — 77. 

New  England  Society — 264. 

New  Hamburgh — 33,  82;  disaster — 206. 
New  Hampshire,  ratifies  Constitution — 

58. 

Newhouse,  Jonathan  (1807) — 90. 

New  Paltz — 17,  18,  69,  124,  143,  216. 
Newspapers — Advertiser — 219. 

American  (1845) — 133. 

American  Farmer  (1798) — 62,  91. 
Anti-Mason — 104. 

Bulletin  (ist  daily,  1849) — 148. 
Casket — 56,  104. 

Courier,  Sunday — 205. 

Democrat — 133,  172. 

Dutchess  Farmer — 242. 

Eagle — 104;  united  with  Journal — ■ 
131 ; location — 161,  219;  daily 
established — 174:  sketch — 278. 
Enterprise  (Daily  Evening) — 242. 
Earmer  ( iSobf — 91. 

Fire  of  the  Flint  (Lossing) — 131. 
Gazette — 156. 

Guardian  (1801) — 91. 

Herald,  Republican  (1811) — 91. 
Inquirer — 104. 

Intelligencer — T03,  104. 

Journal,  Holt’s  (Revolution) — 50, 

51- 


Journal,  Poughkeepsie — 55,  56,  62, 
86;  P.  Potter — 91;  supports 
Jackson — 103;  Conservatives — 
129-131 ; united  with  Eagle — 131. 
Journal,  Republican  (1796) — 62. 
News,  Daily — 205;  News -Press, 
News-Telegraph — 240. 

Observer — 92,  103. 

Political  Barometer — 91. 
Poughkeepsian,  Daily — 186,  205. 
Poughkeepsie — 247. 

Press,  Daily — 148,  186,  240. 
Republican — 104. 

Star  (Daily  Evening) — 247. 
Telegraph — 102,  103,  104,  172,  174; 

united  with  News — 240. 
Temperance  Safeguard — 133. 
Thompsonian — 133. 

True  American — 103. 

New  Windsor — 39,  46. 

Nichols,  Thomas  J. — 148,  205. 

Nilan,  Rev.  James — 251,  253. 

Niver,  Conrad  (Ancram) — 215. 

Nolly,  Joseph — 69. 

Norman,  D.  R. — 171. 

Norris,  David — 146. 

North  East  (Town  of) — 69. 

North,  Reuben — 162. 

North,  Roliert,  letter  from  -Albany — 48. 
Norton,  Thomas  (1792) — 66. 

Novitiate  of  St.  Andrew — 251. 

Noxon,  Bartholomew — 26,  32,  33,  36,  65. 
Noxon,  Robert — 67,  72,  90. 

Nye,  Ebenezer — 102. 

O 

Oakley,  George  P.— 73,  74-  82,  83,  95,  99, 
103,  107,  io8,  1 12,  120,  123,  124,  126, 

1-27,  137- 

Oakley,  Jesse — 61,  69,  72,  74,  83,  86,  90, 
101. 

Oakley,  John  H. — 89. 

Oakley,  Judge  Thomas  J. — 55,  83,  92,  98. 
O'Brien,  John — 225. 

Odd  Fellows — 133,  194,  263. 

Odell,  Casper  L. — 263. 

Office  Holders  (list  1729) — 24,  25. 
Ogden,  J.  & J.  (i860) — 161. 

Oosterhout,  Lowerens (Capt.  1729) — 24. 
O’Rourke,  John  F. — 228. 

Orton,  James — 204. 

Osborne,  Edward  B. — 133,  171,  172,  176, 
222,  225,  242. 

Osterhout,  Jan  (Ensign  1734) — 25. 
Ostrander,  Charles — 31. 

Ostrander,  Gideon — 24. 

Ostrom,  Jan  (1718) — 21. 

Ostrom,  Hendrick — iP 
Oswego,  N.  Y. — 166. 

Otis,  John  FI. — 153,  154,  175,  182. 
Overbaugh,  Abraham  (1830) — 122. 
Overbaugb,  Helen — 127. 

Overbaugh  & Stanton  (i860) — 161. 
Owen,  Joshua — 32. 

P 

Paine,  Arthur  B. — 228. 

Paine,  Ephraim — 36,  49. 

Paine,  George  W. — 172. 

Palmatier,  Jacobus — 32. 

Palmatier,  John — 67. 

Palmatier,  Magiel  Sr.,  Jr.,  and  Pieter — 
21. 

Palmatier,  Michael — 22. 

Palmatier,  Peter — 22. 

Palmer,  Abiah  W.  (Amenia) — 205,  209. 
Palmer,  Enos  H. — 153. 


Palmer,  Nathaniel — 175,  177,  197. 
Palmer,  Robert  N. — 153,  217,  218. 
Palmer,  Dr.  Stephen,  biog.  sketch — 290. 
Palmatier,  Rebecca  (1740) — 30. 

Pardee  Block — 219. 

Pardee,  Stephen — 81,  82. 

Pardee,  Nelson  J. — 170. 

Parish,  Thomas — 186,  190,  222. 

Parish,  James — 222. 

Parker,  Amasa  J. — 172. 

Parker,  Dr.  Edward  H. — 207,  216,  239, 
251,  290. 

Parker,  George  (1807) — 78,  90. 

Parker,  George  II. — 171. 

Parker,  George — 182,  209,  216,  217,  220, 
223. 

Parker,  John  G. — 129. 

Parker,  Tbomas — 188. 

Parsons,  Erederick  T. — 103,  104. 

Paving,  cobblestones — 81,  108;  signers 

of  petitions — 307,  308;  asphalt — 244. 
Pawling  (Town  of) — 69. 

Payn,  Lewis  F. — 240. 

Payne  & Fowler — i(ii, 

Payne,  John  C. — 171. 

Payne,  Thomas  R. — 138. 

Pearce,  John — 82. 

Pease,  Alliert  S. — 130,  148,  181,  186. 
Pease,  E.  R. — 219. 

Peasley,  George — 215. 

Peck,  Elisha — 141. 

Peck,  Richard — 182. 

Peck,  Rufus — 77. 

Peckham,  Dr.  Alva  L.,  biog.  sketch — 291. 
Peek,  George  (Revolution) — 49. 
Peekskill — 43,  50. 

Pelham,  Stewart — 204, 

Pells,  Abraham  ( 1798) — 70,  67. 

Pells,  Evert — 67. 

Pells,  Erancis  (1804) — 78. 

Pells,  John  E. — 74,  78. 

Pells,  Zepbaniah — 86. 

Pels,  Hendrick — 21,  30. 

Pels,  Michael — 33. 

Pelton,  Charles  M. — 115,  136,  151. 
Pelton,  George  P. — 166,  216,  217,  220, 
227. 

Pelton,  Henry  V. — 222,  250. 

Pelton,  Mrs.  Heniy  V. — 250. 

Pelton,  Jobn  W. — 222,  264. 

Pendergast,  William,  trial — 27. 
Pendleton,  Judge  Edmund  H. — 104. 
Pennoyer,  Frederick — 83. 

Perkins,  John  S. — 157. 

Perkins,  Lithgow  T. — 188. 

Per  Lee,  Edmund — 69. 

Peters,  Charles — 266. 

Peters,  Charles  C. — 171. 

Phillips,  Adelaide — 266. 

Phillips,  David — 81,  84. 

Phillips,  Rev.  John — 90. 

Phillips,  Marquis  de  LaEayette  (1826)  — 

T2I. 

Phillips  (Town  of) — 69. 

Phinney,  E.  S. — 161. 

Phaiii.x  Horse  Shoe  Co. — 227. 

Pier,  Sylvester — 251. 

Pierce,  George  T. — 167,  176. 

Pierce,  Marinus — 108,  117. 

Pilgrim,  Dr.  Charles  W. — 208. 

Pinckney,  William — 185. 

Pine  Hall — 176,  182,  188,  193,  206. 

Pine  Plains — 139,  143,  214. 

Pine,  Col.  Henry — 129,  131, 

Pine,  Dr.  Per  Lee — 145,  150,  176,  188. 
Pine,  Samuel — 117,  122. 

Pine  Street — 28,  67,  77. 

Pinkney,  Samuel — 67. 

Pitcher,  Cornelius — 224. 
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Pittsbury  Church  (Washington  Plollow) 
—23- 

Pitts,  Elias — 133. 

Place,  Charles — 171. 

Plank  Roads — 143. 

Platt,  Dr.  A.  H. — 133. 

Platt,  Edmund — 253. 

Platt,  Edmund  P. — i6o,  251;  see  also 
Luckey,  Platt  & Co. 

Platt,  Mrs.  Edmund  P.  (Mary  E.  Bart- 
lett)— 251. 

Platt  families — 61,  (note)  62. 

Platt,  James  B. — 217,  244,  251. 

Platt,  Mrs.  James  B.  (Emma  Bartlett) 

—251- 

Platt,  Isaac — 102,  103,  117,  129,  130,  133, 
138,  140,  141,  145,  173,  182,  18S,  215, 
216. 

Platt,  Mrs.  Isaac — 157. 

Platt,  Isaac  I. — 190. 

Platt,  John  1. — 57,  157,  174,  188,  191, 
216,  220,  222,  223,  227,  228,  230,  237, 
240,  251. 

Platt,  Jonas  (son  of  Zephaniah  ) — 55,  77, 
102. 

Platt  ( Platto  ?),  Thomas — 108. 

Platt,  Zephaniah— 32,  34,  35,  36,  39,  44; 
Judge,  after  Revolution — 55,  63; 

Constitutional  Convention — 57,  59  ; 
Founds  Plattsburgh — 61,  62. 

Platto,  Thomas  (i860) — 161. 

Platto,  Capt.  William — 197. 

Pleasant  Valley — 23,  43,  215. 

Plough,  Jacob — 21. 

Plunkett,  Michael — 223. 

Polhemus,  Rev.  A. — 145. 

Political  Parties — 

Abolitionist — 172. 

Anti-Clintonian — 97. 

Anti-Federalist — 56-62,  88. 
Anti-Masonic — 103,  104,  133. 
Clintonian — 91,  97,  98,  308. 
Conservative  (1821) — 98,  309; 

( 1838)— 129. 

Democratic — 103,  129-133,  153;  (in 
war) — 176,  186,  188-191;  re- 

cent—205,  224,  239-244. 
Federalist — 56-62,  91,  92,  96-98,  102, 
103. 

Free-Soil  (soft  shell.  Barnburners) 

—133,  172. 

Liberal  (Greeley) — 205. 

Loco-Foco — 128-130. 

Prohibitionist — 172. 

Republican  (Jeffersonian — 62,  88- 

91,  92,  102-104;  (modern) — 172, 
174,  188-191,  205,  206,  224,  225, 
239-244. 

Native  American  (Know  Nothing) 

—133.  172. 

Whig — 104,  128-133,  153,  172. 
Politics,  Early — 61,  62,  68. 

1800-1815 — 91.  92. 

1815-1837 — 96-98,  102-104. 
1837-1854— 128,  135. 

1854-1861—153,  154,  171-174- 
1861-1865 — 186,  188-191. 

1865-1873 — 205,  206. 

Recent — 223-225,  239-247. 

Police — 150,  171,  239. 

Police  Commissioners — 239. 

Polk,  George  W.— 158,  168,  170,  215,  222, 
228,  233. 

Pomeroy,  George — 138. 

Population  statistics — 306;  comparisons, 
etc. — 19,  27,  54,  210. 

Poquosin,  Pacaksing,  etc.,  Indian  names, 
discussion  of  derivation  of  Pough- 
keepsie— 12,  15, 


Porter,  Rev,  E,  S.  (Chatham) — 145, 
Post,  Edward — 170, 

Post,  N,  Y,  Evening,  about  Pok,  (1838) 
—135- 

Post,  James  S. — 172,  219, 

Postmasters,  list  of — 31 1, 

Post  Road,  early  location,  etc — 18,  19, 
20,  27;  map  (1770) — 31;  map  (1798) 
— 8,  68;  Highland  Turnpike — 73,  78. 
Post  Office,  location — 56,  86,  130,  197; 
new — 259. 

Potter,  Bishop  Horatio — 102,  157. 
Potter,  Paraclete — 86,  90,  91,  98,  101-103, 
1 12,  1 19,  123,  129,  135,  137,  138. 
Potter,  Rufus — 119, 

Poucher,  Dr.  J.  W. — 244  ; biog.  sketch — 
291. 

Poughkeepsie  Bridge,  planned — 219-221 ; 
finished — 227-230. 

Poughkeepsie  Iron  Company — 143,  233, 

234- 

Poughkeepsie — 

Meaning  and  derivation  of  word — 

9- 15- 

Population — 306. 

Precinct  formed — 25. 

Resolutions  ( 1774) — 34. 

State  capital — 46. 

Village  incorporated — 69,  71  ; vil- 
lage trustees — 304. 

City  incorporated — 151. 

City  government  organized — 153. 
City  officers,  list  of — 312,  313. 

Pound  Masters — 26,  33,  73. 

Powell,  Caleb — 122. 

Powell,  Henry — 120,  122, 

Powell,  Dr.  Horace  R. — 253. 

Powell,  Joseph  (1804) — 74. 

Power,  Henry  R. — 153. 

Power,  Nicholas  (founder  of  Pough- 
keepsie Journal) — 55,  56,  60,  62,  86. 
Powers,  Thomas  A. — 263. 

Pownal,  Governor;  reference  to  -old 
print  of  “Pakepsey” — 10. 

Pratt,  Mrs.  Vlary  Morris — 248. 

Preston,  Senator  William  C. — 131. 
Pritchard,  James  (Revolution) — 49. 
Pride’s  Tavern — 53. 

Provincial  Congress,  Delegates  to — 35. 
Provincial  Convention,  Delegates  to 
(1775)— 36. 

Pudney,  Richard — 99,  102,  107,  112, 
Pugsley,  Frederick  W. — 210,  248. 

Pultz,  J.  I. — 216. 

Purser,  Thomas  (partner  of  M.  Vassar) 
—85. 

Putnam  County  (part  of  Dutchess)  — 
40,  54- 

Putnam,  Howard  B. — 222. 

Putnam,  Gen.  Israel — 40,  41 ; follows 
Vaughn's  ships — 43,  44. 

Q 

Quigley,  Edward — 188. 

Quintard,  F,  F.  (i860) — 161. 

R 

Radcliff,  Jacob — 69. 

Radcliffe,  John — 90. 

Radcliff,  William  (Sheriff  1799) — 66. 
Railroads — 

First  planned — 115,  137,  139. 

Central  New  England — 230. 

Dutchess  & Columbia — 215,  216,  227. 
Dutchess  County — 230. 

City  R.  R. — 216,  227,  244. 

Harlem — 140,  214. 


Hudson  River — 139-143,  210,  235; 
Subscribers  to  stock  in  1847 — ■ 
3II- 

N.  Y.,  N.  H.  & H.— 230. 

City,  electric — 2^. 

P.  & E. — 214-216,  227,  230. 
Rhinebeck  & Ct. — 216,  227. 

Wallkill  Valley— 216. 

Ramsdell,  Homer — 210,  230. 

Rand,  J.  B.  G. — 212. 

Ranney,  Thomas  S. — 104,  144. 

Ransom,  J. — 161. 

Ransom,  Thomas  H. — 263. 

Rapelje,  Lawrence  C. — 220. 

Rauch,  C. — 266. 

Raymond,  John  H.  (Vassar  College)  — 
167,  203. 

Raymond,  Mary  Carrington — 202. 

Reade,  John  (Landing) — 77. 

Real  Estate  sales — no,  126,  136,  138,  216- 
219,  259,  260. 

Reckard,  S.  B.  (i860) — 161. 

Records,  early  county  deeds,  etc. — 20. 
Records,  early  village — 72. 

Recorders,  list  of — 313. 

Red  Hook  (Vaughn’s  Raid) — 43,  44. 
Red  Mills — 84,  156,  158,  209,  214. 

Reed,  Henry  A. — 161,  219, 

Reed,  Rev.  John — 90. 

Reed,  Rev.  John  J. — 252. 

Refugees  in  1778 — 51. 

Regiments — See  Militia;  also  for  Civil 
War — 181-188,  197. 

Relay,  Lewis — 81. 

Reliance  (Steamer),  names  of  persons 
serving  on  in  Civil  War — 312. 
Religions  prejudices — 24. 

Renwick,  James  (architect) — 168. 
Republican  Crisis  (Albany  newspaper) 
—91. 

Republican  Herald  (newspaper  1811)  — 
9L  9 A 97- 
Rescne  Mission — 251. 

Retail  Merchants’  Association — 239, 
Revolution — 34-54. 

Reynolds,  Benjamin  B. — 153. 

Reynolds,  Clarence  J. — 266. 

Reynolds,  Egbert — 223. 

Reynolds,  Harris  S. — 264. 

Reynolds,  Miss  Helen  W. — 23,  266. 
Reynolds,  James,  ist — 78,  81,  83,  95,  96, 
loi,  117. 

Reynolds,  James,  2nd — 145,  175. 
Reynolds,  James  3rd — 263,  264. 

Reynolds,  William  T. — 160,  210;  biog. 
sketch — 293. 

Reynolds,  William  Winans — 138,  148, 

175,  208,  210. 

Reynolds,  William  Wall — 146. 
Rhinebeck — 17,  68,  227. 

Rice,  Rev.  C.  D. — 205. 

Rider,  Rev.  George  T. — 205. 

Rider,  William  (innkeeper  1798) — 67,  69. 
Riedenger  & Caire  (i860) — 161. 

Rinders,  Trintie  and  Helena  married 
1738,  1741—30. 

Ringwood,  John  F. — 263. 

Riordan,  Rev.  Michael — 147,  178. 
Ritter,  Frederick  Louis — 266. 

River  trade,  colonial — 28;  increase  after 
Revolution — 54,  81,  83;  1815-1850— 
117?  1 18,  142;  recent — 210,  230-233. 
Rives,  George  L. — ^222. 

Rives,  Reginald  W. — 259. 

Roads,  early  highways — 18,  26,  67;  see 
also  streets. 

Roberts,  Charles  H. — 161,  220. 

Robinson,  Beverly — 33,  36,  38. 

Robinson,  Charles  (1851) — 167. 
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Robinson,  E.  G.  (Vassar  trustee) — 167. 
Robinson  H.  C.  (Mayor  Hartford) — 221. 
Robinson,  John  D. — 135. 

Robinson,  John  Starks  (1799) — 66. 
Robson,  Adam — 161. 

Rochester  University — 167. 

Rockefeller,  John  D.  (gifts  to  Vassar 
College) — 248. 

Rockwell,  William  P. — 227  (note). 
Rogers,  Archibald — 242. 

Rohr,  Otto — 266. 

Romine,  Isaac — 68. 

Roomin  (Romain?),  David — 30. 
Roosevelt,  Isaac,  letters  to  Richard 
Varick  (1788) — 58,  59. 

Roosevelt,  Isaac  (1830) — 122. 

Roosevelt,  John  A. — 58,  60,  170,  222. 
Ross,  Sanford  & Baird — 228. 

Rothery,  A.  G. — 263. 

Rowing — 170,  1 71,  222,  263,  264. 
Rowland,  P.  S. — 161,  263. 

Rowley,  Charles  M. — 240. 

Royce,  W.  A. — 138. 

Rubinstein  Club — 266. 

Rudd,  Theron — 89,  92,  93. 

Rudd,  Zebulon — 138,  192. 

Ruggles,  Judge  Charles  H. — 123,  127, 
129,  172,  173,  176. 

Ruggles,  Mrs.  Charles  H. — 183,  193. 
Ruggles,  Henry  J.,  letter  quoted — 121. 
Ruggles,  Philo — 92. 

Rupley,  Samuel  K. — 237,  263. 

Ruppert,  Jacob — 225. 

Russell.  Isaac  F. — 133. 

Rutgers,  Anthony — 82. 

Rust  Platz  (name  of  stream) — 18,  148. 
Rutsen,  Jacob  (letter  1745  to  Henry 
Livingston) — 27. 

Rutzer,  John  H. — 141,  161,  259. 

Rynders,  Harmen  ( "Stebo”  or  bell  ring- 
er 1722) — 20,  21. 

Rynders,  John — 26. 

Rysdyck,  Rev.  Isaac — 23. 

S 

Sackett,  Leonard  B. — 153,  206,  223,  224, 
248. 

Sackett,  Nathaniel — 36. 

Sackett,  Richard  (First  County  Clerk)  — 
20,  21. 

Sage,  Russell — 230  (note), 

Sadlier,  Dr.  James  E.,  biog.  sketch — 294. 
Sague,  Mrs.  Horace — 251. 

Sague,  John  K. — 263. 

Salisbury  Iron  Works  (Ct.) — 40,  44,  49. 
Salt  Point — 143,  215. 

Sanders,  Elsie  (widow  of  Robert) — 19. 
Sanders,  Robert  (first  Patentee) — 16,  18. 
Sands,  James — loi. 

Sands,  Henry  and  George — 32. 

Sands,  Isaac  G. — 2io,  215. 

Sands,  Moses  C. — 162. 

Sands,  William — 102. 

Sanford,  G.  ( t86o) — 161. 

Sanford,  Hon.  Nathan — 162. 

Sanford  & Hull — 156. 

Sanford,  Mrs.  Peter  P. — 148, 

Sanford,  Robert — 162,  165,  207,  209; 

biog.  sketch — 295. 

Sanford,  Mrs.  Robert — 266. 

Sanford,  William  N. — 247. 

Sanitary  Fair — 193. 

Saratoga — 27.  39,  186. 

Saunders,  Thomas — 21,  24. 

Sayres,  John  (1S05) — 73,  78. 
Scarborouarh.  Rev.  John — 157,  252. 
Scheefer,  Henrie — 24. 

Schell,  William  R,— 162. 


vSchenck,  Abraham  (1821) — 98. 

Schenck,  Gysbert — 36. 

Schenck,  John  (Revolution) — 38,  41. 
Schenck,  Paul  (Revolution) — 39;  store 
on  Main  St. — 86. 

Schepmoes,  Joseph — 247. 

Schermerhorn,  Elizabeth — 250. 

Schickle,  William — 138,  264. 

Schlosser,  L. — 266. 

Schlude,  George — 188. 

Schofield,  Stephen  (1813) — 82,  263. 
Schools — 

Gov.  Clinton's  message  (1795) — 68; 
early — 89,  90. 

Academy,  Dutchess  Co.,  first — 64, 
65,  253;  new— 124,  144,  165,  204. 
Academy,  Pok.  Female — 123,  145, 

165,  254. 

Academy,  Free  (High  School) — 165. 
Bisbee’s  High  School — 165. 

Bishop’s — 204. 

Bockee’s — 205. 

Brooks’  Seminary — 205. 

Butler's  Home  lust. — 205. 

Collegiate  (College  Hill) — T23,  124, 
144:  abandoned — 204. 

Collegiate  Inst.  (Female) — 145,  165: 
Cook's — 203  : Lyndon  Hall — 254. 
Cottage  Hill  Seminary — 165,  176. 
Deaf  Mutes — 165. 

Friends  (Mansion  Sq.) — 129,  145. 
Free  Public  Schools — 144,  145,  151, 
254- 

Mrs.  Herrick’s — 203. 

High  School — 165.  204. 

Jewett’s — See  Warring's,  also  Cot- 
tage Hill. 

Law  School — 143,  162,  163, 
Lancaster  School — 90,  144,  146. 
Leslie’s — 204. 

L\-ndon  Hall — 145,  254. 

Miley’s — 314. 

Military  Inst. — See  Warring’s. 
Mansion  Sq.  Female — 163. 

Pelham  Inst. — 204,  205. 

Putnam  Hall — 203. 

Ouincy — 234. 

Riverview  Militar}'  Academy — 204, 
234,  294. 

Warring’s — 204,  203,  234. 

See  also  Eastman  College  and 
Vassar  College. 

School  Commissioners  (first  for  Town 
of  Pok.) — 69:  see  also  education. 
Schoonmaker.  Rev.  Henricus — 23. 
Schram,  William — 131. 

■Schram,  Mrs.  William — 183. 

Schrauth,  Jacob  and  Sons,  Edward  and 
William  H.,  biog.  sketch — 293-296. 
Schryver,  John  T, — 104,  113,  138. 
Scbryver,  Peter  A.  (1830)  — 122. 
Schuster,  Peter — 183. 

Schuyler,  Col.  Peter  (sells  land  1699)  — 
18. 

Schuyler,  Philip  (letter  about,  1743)  — 
27- 

Schwartz,  John — 233. 

Scoot,  Jonas — 2i. 

Scott,  Thomas  A.  (Philadelphia) — 220. 
Scott,  William — 24. 

Scott,  D.  & Co. — t6i. 

Scoute,  Svmon — 18. 

Seabury,  Rev.  Samuel  (founds  English 
Church) — 23,  28. 

Seaman,  George — 264. 

Seaman,  Henry — T37. 

Seaman,  Isaac  N. — 239. 

Seaman,  James  Harvey — 133,  173,  188. 
Seaman,  Nathaniel — 28. 


Seaman,  Oscar  Nelson,  biog.  sketch — 
297. 

Seaman,  Stephen  (Revolution) — 49. 
Sedgwick,  C.  H.  & William  (i860) — 161. 
Sedgwick,  E.  H. — 217. 

Seward,  Janies  A. — 192. 

Seward,  William  H.  (election  1838)  — 
129. 

Shatemuc  Boat  Club — 222. 

Shaw,  Daniel — 49. 

Shaw,  Henry  W.  (Josh  Billings) — 153, 
154,  170,  171,  204. 

Shedd,  Dr.  O.  M. — 247. 

Sheldon,  Smith — 167. 

, Sheldon,  Wilson  B. — 162. 

Sheiman,  Alfred — 177. 

Sherman,  David  S. — 112. 

Sherman,  George  H. — 244. 

Sherman,  Howland  R. — 117,  129,  145, 

167. 

Sherrill,  Hunting — 84. 

Sherrill,  Isaac  W. — 244,  233. 

Shields,  John  W. — 156,  185. 

Shields,  William — 161,  208. 

Shinplasters  (1815) — 93;  (1837) — 128; 

(Civil  War) — 192,  205. 

Ship  Building,  in  Revolution — 39,  41,  49; 
in  whaling  days,  112;  after  1837 — 
143,  138,  233;  for  ship  yards  also — 
77-^ 

Ship  Yard  Point  (Fox’s  Point) — 39,  71. 
Shook,  Jacob — 104. 

Shurter,  James  W. — 186. 

Shwartz,  M. — 219,  314. 

Sickley,  John  C. — 230,  233,  264. 

Silk  Company,  Poughkeepsie  (1835)  — 
113,  it6,  127. 

Silloway,  Caroline — 254. 

Simmons,  Edward  H. — 173. 

Simpson  & Beesmer  (i860) — 161. 
Simpson,  Cornelius — 81. 

Simpson,  Thomas — 146. 

Sincerbox,  H.  H. — 182. 

Sisson,  Isaac — 172. 

Sketchley,  A.  M.  & E. — 89. 

Skinner,  Warren — 118,  153. 

Slater,  James — 73,  81. 

Slavery  in  Poughkeepsie — 62-64  ^ Gen. 
Tallmadge — 96,  97;  later  politics — 
133,  172,  173;  fugitive  arrested — 133; 
list  of  people  who  freed  their 
slaves — 301-302;  slave  births  regis- 
tered— 302. 

Slee,  John  G. — 263. 

Slee,  Robert — 160,  192,  206,  208,  220. 

Slee,  Samuel  ( 1814) — 84. 

Sleight,  Henry  A. — 223. 

Sleight  & Paulding — 137. 

Sloan,  Jared  (Gerard  S. ) — 78,  86. 
Smeart,  George — 49. 

Smeedes,  Jan  (Indian  deed,  1683) — 10, 
i6,  17- 

Smillie,  William  C. — 1S7. 

Smith,  Gen.  Alfred  B. — 137,  173,  173, 
182,  183,  197,  216.  220,  237. 

Smith,  Andrew — 262. 

Smith,  Alining — 220. 

Smith  Brothers — igr,  233. 

Smith,  Casper  D. — 138,  143,  147. 

Smith,  Deyo — 219. 

Smith,  Heni'}'  C. — 183. 

Smith,  Isaac  ( .A.menia,  1802) — 77. 
Smith,  Isaac  Platt — 210. 

Smith,  James  (1773) — 36,  37. 

Smith,  Col.  James  (of  128th  Reg.)  — 
1 82. 

Smith,  Col.  James  (of  21st  Reg.) — 222, 
262. 

Smith,  James  & Son — 161. 
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Smith,  James  Scott  (ist  Pres.  Village) 
— 66,  67,  72. 

Smith,  John  (1804) — 74. 

Smith,  J.  Edward — 252. 

Smith,  Rev.  J.  M. — 90. 

Smith,  Kate — 251. 

Smith,  Melancthon — 36,  40,  57,  61. 
Smith,  Morgan  L. — 167. 

Smith’s  Restaurant — 161. 

Smith,  Samuel  (1798) — 67. 

Smith,  William  (1804) — 74. 

Smith,  William  A. — 254. 

Smith,  William  C.  (1848) — 149. 

Smith,  William  W. — 206,  250,  251,  252, 
262. 

Snedeker,  Richard— 31,  32,  33,  36,  37,  41, 
47,  65. 

Social  life — 59,  96,  221,  222,  263. 
Solomon,  David  (N.  Y.) — 220. 

Sons  of  Temperance — 133,  194. 
Soutlnvick,  Edward — 39,  122. 

Southwick,  Robert  B. — 122. 

South  wick,  Solomon — 104. 

Southwick,  William  C. — 138,  153,  172. 
Southwick,  Zadock — 83,  90,  168. 

Spaight,  John  W. — 148. 

Spater,  Johannis  (minister  1735) — 25. 
Sparks,  James — 153. 

Specken  Kill — 67,  84. 

Spiritualism — 138,  139. 

Sports — 88,  168-171,  221,  222,  263-264. 
Spring,  R. — 219. 

Squire,  William  (Sheriff  1734) — -25- 
Staats,  Henry — 182. 

Staatsliurgh — 43. 

Stage  travel — 36,  78,  118,  130,  141. 
Stanford  (Town  of) — 69. 

Stanton,  J.  C. — 228. 

Stark,  J.  Wesley — 173. 

Starr,  John  (1800) — 83. 

Starr,  David  M. — 145. 

State  Govt,  in  Pok.— 46,  47,  51,  54,  56, 
68. 

Steamboats,  first — 82,  83;  1815-1837 — 

— IT7,  118;  1837-1854 — 142-143;  af- 
ter 1854 — 158.  175,  210,  230. 

Sterling,  Francis  N. — 182. 

Sterling,  George  ^¥,—151,  167,  172,  176, 

I.9I- 

Sterling,  William  C. — 138,  148,  151,  162, 
^73- 

Stevens,  Francis  K. — 209. 

Stevens,  Frank  L. — 188. 

Stevens,  Samuel  (of  Albany,  1845)  — 

E3I- 

Stevens,  William — 170. 

Stevenson,  Dr.  W.  G, — 225,  250. 
Stewart,  George — 67. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — 166. 

Stockholm,  Aaron — 69. 

Stockholm  & P.rownjohn  (printers) — 92. 
Stone,  A.  B.  ( N.  Y. ) — 230. 

Storke,  FL  L.  (telephone  promoter)  — 
^39- 

Storm,  Abraham  G. — 89,  101,  102,  104, 
107,  112,  127,  138,  139.  147- 
Storm,  Edward — 171,  212,  216,  217,  220. 
Storm  King  Bridge  project — 228. 

Storm  & Wilson  (1S13) — 86,  101. 
Stormville — 143. 

"Stranger”  Crew — 171- 
Streets  named— 64,  67,  77,  109,  217;  or- 
dinances— 305,  306. 

Street,  Gen.  Randall  S.— 73,  78,  90,  92, 
97- 

Street,  William  T. — 78,  129,  131. 

Street,  Albert  Billings — 78. 

Streit,  Lewis  F.— 153,  215. 

Streit  & Lockwood — 158. 


Strippel,  Nicholas — 162. 

Stuart,  Archibald — 53,  69,  77. 

Stuart, . Robert — 237. 

Sturgis,  John  G. — 119, 

Stuyvesant,  John  R. — 170. 

Suffern,  Thomas — 141. 

Surrogate’s  office — 130. 

Sutcliffe,  Eli- — 206. 

Sutcliffe,  John — 212,  297. 

Sutherland,  Henry  A. — 206. 

Swan,  Cyrus — 167,  168,  171,  172,  248. 
Swart  & Lumb — 209,  288. 

Swartwout,  Bernardus — 25. 

Swartwout,  Cornelius  B. — 86. 

Swartwout,  Col.  Jacob  (Jacobus) — 36, 
38,  40,  61. 

Swartwout,  Jacobus — 24. 

Swartwout,  Johannes — 26. 

Swartwout,  John  (1804) — 74. 

Swartwout,  John  B. — 121. 

Swartwout,  Martin  H. — i8i. 

Swartwout,  Rudolf  (Sheriff  1729) — 24. 
Swartz,  Rev.  William  P. — 252. 

Sweet,  Abram  N. — 133. 

Sweet,  Eleazer  D. — 138,  173. 

Sweet,  Nehemiah — 108,  145. 

Sweet,  George — 173. 

Sweet,  Thomas — 82,  119. 

Sweetser,  hhnma  Corning — 202. 

Swift,  Beriah  (Millbrook) — 117,  234. 
Swift,  Charles  W. — 131,  148,  153,  155, 
167,  168,  182,  208,  209,  220,  223,  248. 
Swift,  Mrs.  Charles  W. — 193. 

Swift,  Charles  W.  Jr. — 263. 

Swift,  Elma  Doremus — 202. 

Swift,  E.  M. — 172. 

Swift,  Henry — 82,  119,  131. 

Swift,  Lily  (Ainenia  Union) — 202. 
Symphony  Society — 250. 

Synnott,  Rev.  S.  H. — 206,  207. 

T 

Taber,  Samuel  T. — 138. 

Taller,  Thomas — 107,  115. 

Taber,  William — 69,  89,  98. 

Talleyrand,  Prince,  in  Pok. — 124. 
Talhnadge,  Charles  B. — 86. 

Talhnadge,  Charles  W. — 122. 

Talhnadge,  Elizabeth  (daughter  George 
Clinton) — 67. 

Talhnadge,  Henry  F. — 137. 

Talhnadge,  Gen,  James  Jr. — 55,  65,  74, 
89,  90,  92;  the  “Missouri  Compro- 
mise”— 96,  97;  Lieut. -Governor — 
103,  104. 

Talhnadge,  Senator  Nathaniel  P. — 82, 
98,  107,  108,  112,  1 16,  123,  127,  137, 
139:  leader  of  Conservatives — 128, 
130:  Governor  of  Wisconsin — 138. 
Tallinadge,  Thomas  W. — 107,  122. 
Talhnadge,  William  H. — 145,  153,  160, 
210. 

Tallman,  John  P.  H. — 130,  14S,  148, 

162,  208,  216,  248. 

Tappen  Elizabeth — 109. 

Tappen,  John — 25. 

Tappen,  Maria — 127. 

Tappen,  Dr.  Peter,  1st— -30,  38,  39,  43, 
46,  48,  49,  63,  64,  65,  68,  69,  109. 
Tappen,  Dr.  Peter,  2nd — 109. 

Tappen,  Tunis — 30,  63. 

Tanner,  Reuben — 188. 

Tanneries — 83,  84,  116,  235. 

Tanzer,  Rev.  John — 147. 

Taylor,  Edward  P. — 149.  161. 

Taylor.  Mrs.  Edward  P. — 259. 

Taylor,  Henry  M. — 223,  248. 

Taylor,  Hudson — 170,  192,  194,  220,  222, 
240. 


Taylor,  James  M.  (Vassar) — 247. 

Taylor,  Robert  E. — 173,  175,  193,  205, 
223,  248,  266. 

Tax  List,  first  for  Middle  Ward — 21. 
Taxes,  paid  by  Counties  in  Revolution — 
48, 

Tefft,  Thomas  A.  (architect) — 167. 
Telegraph,  first  office  in  Pok. — 140. 
Telephones — 237. 

Teller,  Wm.  B. — 167. 

Temperance  Movement — 133,  172,  251. 
Tenbruck,  John  (justice  1747) — 20,  25. 
Tenney,  Benjamin  R. — 157. 

Ter  Bos,  Jacobus — 20.  25. 

Ter  Bos,  Johannis  (judge  1734) — 25. 
Terry,  Capt.  Job,  whaler — 115. 

Terry,  William  (1790) — 63. 

Thomas,  Jacob  (Revolution) — 39. 
Thomas,  Dr.  John — 90. 

Thomas,  Dr.  William — 92,  98,  102,  108, 
119,  I2T,  153. 

Thompson,  Daniel  (M-  & C.  Ry. )— 216. 
Thompson,  Daniel  R. — 206. 

Thompson,  J.  Edgar  (P.  R.  R. ) — 220, 
221. 

Thompson,  Ezra  (Const.  Convention)  — 
61,  69. 

Thompson,  Ezra,  Jr. — 89. 

Thompson,  Frederick  F. — 107,  248. 
Thompson,  James — 107. 

Thompson,  Jesse  (Revolution) — 39. 
Thompson,  John  (father  of  Frederick 
F.  Thompson) — 107. 

Thompson,  John — 122,  130,  138,  142,  148, 
151,  167,  172-174,  176,  190,  216. 
Thompson,  Mrs.  John — 177,  183,  193. 
Thompson,  Mrs.  Mary  Thaw — 248. 
Thompson,  Judge  Smith — 55,  77,  78,  98, 
102;  candidate  for  Governor — 103; 
other  references — 127,  129,  148. 
Thorn,  Edgar — 172,  190. 

Thorn,  Gilbert — 104. 

Thorn,  Herrick — 173,  182. 

Thorn,  Joseph  (Sheriff  1806) — 75. 
Thorn,  Stephen — 115. 

Thorn,  William  (1802) — 77. 

Thorn,  William  I. — 190,  205,  225. 

Thorne,  John  S. — 182. 

Thorne,  Joseph,  Jr. — 122. 

Thorne,  Nicholas  ( 1819) — 95. 

Thorne,  Platt  M. — 182, 

Tice,  Isaac — 172, 

Tice,  Capt.  Joseph — 117. 

Ticonderoga — 40. 

Tillotson,  Thomas  (1821) — 98. 

Titsor,  William — 21. 

Titsort,  Jacob — 21. 

Titus,  C.  G. — 190. 

Titus,  Elias — 138. 

Titus,  Obadiah — 102. 

Titus,  Platt — 49. 

Titus,  Richard — 136. 

T obey,  A.  G. — 205. 

Tompkins,  George  H. — 223. 

Tompkins,  Isaac — 133,  148,  171. 
Tomlinson,  Abraham — 145,  165. 

Tooker,  Mrs.  C.  W. — 193. 

Tooker,  Jacob  C. — 145.  i(35. 

Tooker,  William  Wallace  (authority  as 
to  Indian  words) — ii,  12,  13,  14.  15. 
Topham,  W.  H.  (whaling  Capt.  1837)  — 

Tories,  in  Dutchess  County — .36,  37,  38, 
.39,  40,  -II,  47,  48,  51 ; position  after 
Revolution— ^i. 

Toucey,  John  M. — 220. 

Tower,  Albert — 150,  234,  252,  297. 
Tower,  A.  Edward — 234,  252. 

Tower,  Charlemagne — 228. 


Towle,  Charles — 171. 

Towner,  Samuel — 69. 

Transportation  Co.,  Poughkeepsie — 210, 
233- 

Treasurers,  City,  list  of — 313. 

Tripp,  Robert  C. — 183. 

Tripp,  William  A. — 225. 

Trivett,  Elias — 86,  117,  123,  127,  139,  148. 
Trowbridge,  John — 171,  173. 

'Frowbridge,  Nathan  Conklin — 86. 
Trowbridge,  Stephen  B. — 86,  123,  141. 
Trowbridge  & Wilkinson  (i860) — 161. 
Trumbauer,  Horace — 260. 

Trumbull,  Gov.  (of  Conn.) — 49. 

Trust  Co.  of  Poughkeepsie — 106,  162,  292. 
Trustees,  village  of  Pok — 72,  304. 
Tuckerman,  Joseph — 143. 

Tudor,  Samuel — 39,  49. 

Tuesday  Club — 250. 

Turick,  Augustus — 26. 

Turner,  Daniel  H. — 173. 

'Furner,  William — 108. 

Turnpikes,  Dutchess — 76,  77,  88,  218; 
Highland  (Post  Road) — 73,  78; 

Beekman  and  Pawling — 78;  Waw'ar- 
sing — 95  ; New  Paltz — 95. 

Tuthill,  Robert  K. — 153,  157,  180,  181, 
212,  298. 

Tuthill,  Samuel — 208,  298. 

Tweedy,  Daniel  H. — 192. 

Tyler,  Rev.  Moses  Coit — 178. 

U 

Uhl,  Stephen — 161. 

Ulrich,  A. — 266. 

Fnrich,  F. — 217. 

Ulster  County,  Dutchess  attached  t(j — 19. 
Underhill,  J.  A. — 172. 

Underhill,  Josiah  F — 145,  162. 

Underhill,  Mar_\- — 251. 

Underwear  Co.,  Poughkeepsie — 236,  237  ; 
sketch — 293, 

Fhiderwood,  Capt.  Aliraham — 118. 
Underwood,  Rev.  Almon — 122. 
Underwood,  Charles — 153. 

Underwood,  DeWitt  C. — 183. 
Underwood  & Son  (i86o)  — i6r. 

Fhiion  Bridge  Co. — 228. 

Union  Store  (Union  Landing) — 67,  69, 
71.  82. 

Union  Street — 28,  68,  77. 

V 

Valentine,  A.  J. — 177. 

Valentine,  Richard — 78. 

Valentine,  Edward  W, — 266. 

Vail,  Alonzo  H. — 263,  264. 

Vail,  Benjamin — 116. 

Vail,  Benjamin  M. — 160. 

Vail,  Flirani — 173. 

Vail,  Joseph  1. — 209. 

Vail,  Lewis  FI. — 244,  253. 

Vail,  Thomas  M. — 117,  138. 

Van  Ale  ( Indian  (Mortgage  1682) — ii. 
Van  Alien,  Col.  James  FF — 178. 

Van  Allen,  J.  J.— 222. 

Van  Anden,  Isaac  (founder  Brooklyn 

Eagle)— 133- 

Van  Andtni,  John — 67. 

Van  Anden,  William — 223. 

Van  Benschoten,  Elias  (T716-1729) — 21, 
22,  23,  2S- 

Van  Benschoten,  Elias  T.  (1838) — 129. 
Van  Benschoten,  Elias,  Jr.  (Revolution) 
— 39,  62,  64,  67,  69. 

Van  Benthuysen,  Jan — 24. 

Van  Benthuysen,  Jacob — 108,  112,  123, 

130,  139-' 
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Van  Benthuysen,  Watson  (New  Or- 
leans)— 230. 

Van  Blarcom,  Flendrick — 31. 

Van  Bomell,  Jacobus — 26. 

Van  Brunt,  Cornelius — 250. 

Van  Bummel,  Abraham — 33, 

Van  Bummel,  Leonard — 32. 

Van  Buren,  Martin  (defeats  Smith 
Thompson  for  Gov.) — 103;  visits 
Pok. — 129. 

Van  Campen,  Jacob  (Capt.  1734) — 25. 

Van  Cleef,  J.  Spencer — 174,  175,  186, 
188,  222,  253. 

Van  Cleef,  Mrs.  J.  Spencer — 266. 

Vanderbilt  Grace  (name  of  slave  freed 
1815)— 63. 

Van  Den  Bogart  and  FTannse — 20;  see 
also  Errata  at  end  of  Appendix. 

Van  Den  Bogart,  Isaac — 20. 

Van  Den  Bogart,  Jacobus — 20,  21,  22. 

Van  Den  Bogart,  Myndert — 20,  21,  26. 

Van  Den  Bogart,  Peter — 31. 

Vanderburgh.  A. — 222. 

Van  Derburgh,  Anna  (1735) — 30. 

Van  Derburgh,  Magdalene  (1745) — 30. 

Van  LOerburgh,  William — 28. 

Van  Derlnirgh,  Henry  (second  County 
Clerk) — 21.  22,  23,  26,  37,  38. 

Vanderluirgh,  Col,  John  (Revolution) — ■ 
38. 

Van  Derlnirgh,  Richard  (1775) — 37. 

Van  Fferburgh,  Richard  (journalist 
1796) — 62,  86. 

Vandewater,  John  A. — 225. 

Van  Dyke,  Rev.  Henry  (Christ  Church 
1787)— 68. 

Van  Etten,  Grant — 264. 

Van  Gieson,  Rev.  A.  P. — 22,  57,  66,  207, 
2 7 6,  224. 

Van  Hoesen.  Judge  George  (N.  Y.)  — 
165. 

Van  Ingen,  Prof.  Henry — 203,  250. 

Van  Keuren,  Benjamin — 25. 

Van  Keuren,  Edward — 242. 

Van  Keuren,  John  A. — 182. 

Van  Keuren,  Matthew  (Revolution)  — 
38,  43,  69. 

Van  Kleeck,  Alliert, — 172,  182,  198,  199. 

Van  Kleeck  & Knickerbocker  (i86o)  — 

i6i. 

Van  Kleeck,  Baltus,  ist,  or  Balthazar 
(first  of  the  Ffutchess  Co,  Van 
Kleecks) — 13,  17,  18,  ig,  20. 

Van  Kleeck,  Baltus  Jr.  (1735) — 30. 

Van  Kleeck,  Barendl — 20,  21,  25. 

Van  Kleeck,  Cornelius — 77. 

Van  Kleeck.  Davis — 173. 

Van  Kleeck,  Edgar  M. — 176,  208,  212. 

Van  Kleeck,  Edward — 248. 

Van  Kleeck,  George — 139,  148,  172,  192, 
208. 

Van  Kleeck,  George  M. — i6r. 

Van  Kleeck  House — 19,  34,  40,  48,  49, 
81,  122;  “White  Flouse” — 64. 

Van  Kleeck,  Hngh — 31,  32. 

Van  Kleeck,  Dr,  James  Livingston — 69, 
90. 

Van  Kleeck,  Johannes — 21,  22,  25. 

Van  Kleeck,  John — 25,  33. 

Van  Kleeck,  Lawrence  I.  (1830) — 122. 

Van  Kleeck,  Leonard — 23,  31,.  32,  33,  36, 
64. 

Van  Kleeck,  Leonard  B.  (1839) — ^~9- 

Van  Kleeck,  Lowarance  (Lawrence)  — 
21,  25,  30,  64. 

Van  Kleeck,  Machiel — 25. 

Van  Kleeck,  Mindert — 31,  33,  36,  64,  67, 
68. 

Van  Kleeck,  Peter — 23,  25,  30. 


Van  Kleeck,  Peter  2nd  (married  1740)  — 
30. 

Van  Kleeck,  Theoilore — 170,  181,  222. 
Van  Kleeck,  Trintie  (married  Bartholo- 
mew Crannell) — 30. 

Van  Kleeck,  Tunis — 73,  86,  87,  107. 

Van  Kleeck,  Walter — 170,  220. 

Van  Kleeck,  William  A. — 160. 

Van  Loan,  Benjamin — 206,  207. 

Van  Loon,  Rev.  Charles — 133,  147. 

Van  Ness,  G.  B.  (1802) — 72,  75. 

Van  Ness,  Jacob  (1824) — 102. 

Van  Schaak,  F'rans  De  Lang  and 
Marytjen — 22. 

Van  Schie,  Rev.  Cornelius  (first  pastor 
of  Dutch  Church) — 22. 

Van  Sicklen,  Augustus — 263. 

Van  Valkenburgh  & Coffin — 160. 

Van  Valkenburgh,  C.  A. — 162. 

Van  Valkenburgh,  John  C. — 117. 

Van  Valkenburgh,  J.  E. — 122. 

Van  Vliet,  Arie  (1771) — 32. 

Van  Vliet,  Benson — 251, 

Van  Vliet,  George — 222. 

Van  Vliet,  Fliram  H. — T17. 

Van  Vliet,  Platt  G. — 215. 

Van  Vliet,  Tunis — 26. 

Van  Wagenen,  E\’ert — 21,  25. 

Van  Wagenen,  Gerrit  (Capt.  1730) — 25. 
Van  Wagenen,  Huliert — no. 

Van  Wagenen,  Nicholas  (I735) — 30. 
Van  Wagenen,  Peter  L. — 237,  263. 

Van  Wagner,  John — 157. 

Van  Wagner,  John  A. — 222, 

Van  Wagner,  William  IF  Jr.,  “Pough- 
keepsie Blacksmith” — 139. 

Van  Wyck,  Abraham — 67. 

Van  Wvck,  Cornelius — 2> 

Van  Wjxk,  C.  S.— 209,  218. 

Van  Wyck,  Isaac — 56. 

Van  Zandt,  Jacobus  (Revolution) — 40. 
Varick,  Abraham — 145. 

Varick,  Ann  (devisee  of  Geo.  W.  Clin- 
ton) — 67. 

Varick,  Henry  D. — 148,  153,  210,  220. 
Varick,  Mary — 266. 

Varick,  Remsen — 222. 

Varick,  Richard  A. — 109. 

Vas,  Rev.  Petrus  (of  Kingston) — 22. 
Vassal',  Ann  (1807) — 90. 

Vassal'  Brewery  ( Vassal'  St.) — 85,  108; 

(river) — 118.  136,  142,  233. 

Vassal'  Bros.  Flome  for  Aged  Men — 248, 
250. 

Vassal'  Bros.  Hospital — 207,  248,  250. 
Vassal'  Bros.  Institute — 146,  250. 

Vassal',  Carrie  Elizabeth — 202. 

Vassar,  Charles — 136. 

Vassal'  College,  founded — 166-168;  open- 
ed, first  faculty — 202-204:  recent  de- 
velopment— 247,  248. 

Vassar,  James  (father  of  Matthew)  — 
81,  83. 

Vassar  John  Guy,  ist — 85. 

Vassar,  John  Guy,  2nd — 81,  167,  247, 
248,  252. 

Vassar,  Margaret  (mother  of  J.  G.  and 
Matthew,  Jr.) — 81. 

A^assar,  Matthew — 83,  98,  104,  107,  loS, 
112,  1 17,  iig,  123,  [39,  T40,  141,  146, 
148,  166-169,  192,  204,  263. 

Vassar,  Matthew,  Jr. — 81,  129,  167.  16S, 
173,  182,  190,  208,  210,  217,  220,  223, 
M7.  AS-2- 

Vassar,  Thomas — 136. 

Vassar,  Thomas  E. — 137,  1S3. 

Vaughn’s  Raid  (Revolution) — 42-46. 
Vaux  & Withers  ( N.  Y.  architects)  — 
209, 
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Veknian,  Hiram — 123,  139. 

Vemont,  Capt.  (1796) — 62. 

Vemont,  John  P.  (1798) — 69. 

Verein,  Michael  (1803) — 73. 

Ver  Valin,  David — 117,  122. 

Ver  Valin,  Isaac  H. — 108,  109,  117. 
Volunteers  (Civil  War  list) — 175-185. 
Viele,  Arnout  Cornelissen  (first  Indian 
deed  Town  of  Poughkeepsie,  1680) 
II,  16,  17. 

Vielee  (Fielee)  Pieter — 21,  22,  26. 
Village  Hall — see  City  Hall. 

Village  of  Pok.  incorporated — 70;  or- 
ganized— 72. 

Vilen,  Mindert,  marriage  1740 — 30. 
Vincent,  David  D. — 162. 

Vincent,  Edward — 171. 

Vincent,  Gilbert  I. — 117,  129,  145. 
Vincent,  James — 115. 

Vincent,  J.  W. — 173. 

Vocal  Union — 266. 

w 

Waddell,  Eleanor  (1807) — 90. 

Waddell,  Isaac  (1807) — 90. 

Wager,  Ambrose — 182,  191. 

Wakeley,  Rev.  M. — 176. 

Walker,  S.  L.  (i860) — 161. 

Wallace,  Eliot  & Co. — 235. 

Wallace,  Sir  James — 43. 

Wappingers  (early  scheme  of  settle- 
ment)— 17. 

Wappingers  Falls — 130. 

War  of  1812 — 91,  92,  95. 

War  relief  (Civil) — 176,  177,  188,  193. 
Ward,  Alson — 251. 

Ward,  Daniel  O. — 172. 

Ward,  Dr.  David  B.  (biog.  sketch)  — 
298. 

Ward,  James  H. — 160,  237,  239. 

Ward,  “Josh” — 170. 

Ward,  Thomas  J. — 263. 

Wardwell,  Allen  (1806) — 81. 

Warner,  A.  C. — loi. 

Warner,  Charles  (1833) — 139. 

Warner,  Jonathan — 204,  208. 

Warner,  Richard — 33,  49. 

Warner,  Thomas  (1799) — 66,  67. 
Warring,  Charles  B. — 165,  204,  205,  254, 
256. 

Washington,  Gen.  George — Orders  fire 
rafts  built  at  Pok. — 40:  urges  haste 
in  building  ships  and  chain — 40; 
visits  to  Pok. — 50,  98. 

Washington  Hollow — 214,  215. 
Washington  (Town  of) — 69,  98,  136. 
Wassaic — 214. 

Water  Commissioners,  1st — 212. 

Water  supply — 72,  74,  109,  118,  119; 
Cannon  St.  Reservoir — 1 19-120,  149, 
154,  219:  new — 210,  21 1,  247. 

Watkins,  William  B. — 237. 

Wayland,  Rev.  Francis — 90. 

Webb,  Dr.  DeWitt — 217,  223,  225. 
Webendorfer,  Henry — 259. 

Webster,  Daniel  (visit  to  Pok.) — 131. 
Weed,  Thurlow — 103. 

Weeks,  James  H. — 153,  176,  182,  212, 
222,  248. 

Welling,  James  M. — 215. 

Wells,  James — 67. 

Welsh,  Walter — 215. 

Welton,  Rev.  Alonzo — 121. 

Wendover,  J.  A.  (1836) — 120. 

West  & Depew  (i860) — 161. 


West  Point  in  Revolution — 49,  50,  52. 
West,  Robert — 224. 

West,  William  B.  (i860) — 161. 
Westerfelt,  Casparus — 26. 

Westerfelt  ( Westervelt),  Roelif — 26. 
Westervelt,  Benjamin — 68. 

Westervelt,  Elias  (1838) — 129. 
Westfalle,  Wouter — 25. 

Whale  Dock — 112,  114,  115,  143,  150,  151. 
Whalen,  Patrick — 185. 

Whaling  Companies,  Poughkeepsie — 
no,  1 12,  135;  Dutchess — 112,  115, 

135,  136. 

Wheeler,  Corydon — 252. 

Wheeler,  Rev.  Francis  B. — 176,  216. 
Wheeler,  S.  B. — 208. 

Wheaton,  Caroline  T.  (Mrs.  Charles)  — 
271. 

Wheaton,  Judge  Charles — 176,  188,  216, 
220;  biog.  sketch — 298. 

Wheaton,  Homer — 107,  115,  139. 

White,  C. — 173. 

White,  Edward — 205. 

White,  Ezra — 225,  240,  254. 

White  (Wite),  Isaac  (ji73i) — 30. 

White,  Isaac  W. — 182,  209,  216,  217,  220. 
White,  William — 122. 

Whitehead,  Rev.  Charles — 145,  147. 
Whitehead,  Charles  C. — 188. 
Whitehouse,  John  O. — 192,  205,  206,  209, 
210,  220,  222,  223,  235;  property- 
260. 

Whig.s  and  Tories  (Revolution) — 35,  36. 
Wbinfield,  Henry — 123,  136,  139. 
Whipple,  Frank  E. — 160,  192,  222. 
Whitney,  Myron — 266. 

Wide  Awakes — 173. 

Wiethan,  Louis — 158. 

Wickes,  Edward  A. — 182. 

Wilber,  Edwin  J. — 161,  205. 

Wilber,  Emmet  A. — 263. 

Wilber,  John  D. — 209. 

Wilber,  Mark  D. — 165,  178,  183,  191, 
205,  209,  214,  215,  216,  217,  220. 
Wilcox,  Roswell  (Revolution) — 39. 
Wilkinson,  Arthur — 178,  181,  183. 
Wilkinson,  C.  S. — 181. 

Wilkinson,  Fred — 182. 

Wilkinson,  George — 117,  153,  154,  172, 
192,  314. 

Wilkinson,  Gilbert — 95,  100-102,  107,  127, 
129. 

Wilkinson,  John  P. — 182. 

Wilkinson,  Robert — loi,  129. 

Wilkinson,  Mrs.  Robert — 147. 

Wilkinson,  Robert  F. — 157,  182,  215,  220, 
224,  225. 

Wilkinson,  William — 174,  178. 

Williams,  Capt.  Abraham  (Revolution) 
—52. 

Williams,  Charles  H.  S. — 171,  174,  224. 
Williams,  Gerome — 175,  190. 

Williams,  James  L. — 206,  225,  254,  264; 

biog.  sketch — 299. 

Williams,  Joseph — 127. 

Williams,  Joseph  D. — 177,  185. 

Williams,  William  (1826) — 121. 
Williamson,  Griffin — 107,  122. 

Willis,  Col.  Samuel  (Revolution) — 43. 
Wilson,  Archibald — 219. 

Wilson,  George  S. — 171. 

Wilson,  Senator  Henry  (Mass.) — 173. 
Wilson,  James  (Sheriff  1735) — 25. 
Wilson,  James — Bi.  90. 

Wilson,  John  (1798) — 67. 


Wilson,  John  S. — 230. 

Wilson,  William — 13k 
Wiltsie,  Abraham — 117,  127,  161,  206, 
208,  225. 

Wiltsie,  Cornelius — loi. 

Wiltsie,  Hiram  S. — 264. 

Winans,  Elsworth  L. — 259. 

Winans,  James — 28,  31,  36,  44,  67,  81. 
Winans,  Joel — 210. 

Wing,  John — 216. 

Winslow,  Edward — 222. 

Winslow,  James — 173. 

Winslow,  Mrs.  James — 193. 

Winslow,  John  (ist  City  Marshal)  — 
153,  185. 

Winslow,  John  F. — 193,  209,  216,  220. 
Winslow,  Mrs.  John  F. — 252. 

Winslow,  Leonard  C. — 206,  251. 
Wisconsin  (Pok.  people  settle  there)  — 

138. 

Wisconsin  Regiment  in  Pok. — 185. 

Wise,  Hon.  Henry  A. — 131. 

Wodell,  Silas — 173. 

Wolfe,  John  David — 141. 

Women’s  Christian  Temperance  Union 

—251- 

Wood,  Fannie  A, — 203. 

Wood,  Hiram  W. — 171. 

Wood,  Isaac  H. — 171,  233. 

Wood,  James  G. — 215,  220. 

Wood,  William  H. — 242,  254. 

Wooden,  Homer — 170. 

Woodin,  Capt.  William  R. — 182,  188,  190, 
219. 

Woods,  John  (printer  1798) — 62. 

Wool  trade — 117,  136. 

Woolsey,  Melancthon  L. — 67,  77. 
Worden,  Lieut.  John  L. — 202. 

Worrall,  William — 217,  218. 

Wray,  Harry — 146. 

Wright,  Abraham — 156,  206,  212,  220. 
Wright  & Irish  (i860) — 161. 

Wright,  Rev.  D.  G. — 165,  183,  254. 
Wright,  Jere  D. — 263, 

Wright,  Jere  V. — 222. 

Wright,  Joseph — 127. 

Wright,  Mary  Elizabeth — 202. 

Wright,  Norman — 263. 

Wyoming  (story  of  massacre  first  pub- 
lished at  Pok.) — 50. 

Wynachkee  (Winnakee),  Indian  name — 
II,  15. 

Yacht  Cluh — 264. 

Yelverton,  Anthony — 20,  29. 

'^Tiverton,  Gale — 23. 

Yelverton,  John  H.  P. — 153. 

Yelverton,  Moses  (1804) — 74-  78. 

Young,  A.  M.  (Waterbury,  (jt.) — 237. 
Young,  Henry  L. — no,  162. 

Young,  Mrs.  Henry  L. — 177. 

Young,  William  (1807) — 90. 

Young,  William  H. — 259,  264. 

Young,  W.  C. — 141. 

Young  Men’  Christian  Union — 157. 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association — 
157,  188,  206,  250,  251. 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association — 

251. 

Yonkers — 148.  186. 

Z 

Ziegenfuss,  Rev.  Henry  L. — 252,  263. 
Zimmer,  H. — 219. 

Zimmer,  P. — 266. 
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